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PEEFACE. 


Ip  Dr.  Arnold  had  lived  to  finish  liis  History  of  Borne 
and  to  embody  in  successive  editions  the  results  of  the 
numerous  researches  which  since  Niebuhr's  death  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  subject,  the  present  work 
would  perhaps  never  have  been  undertaken.  Arnold 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  many  of  the  qualities 
which  such  a  work  requires.  His  style  and  mode  of 
treatment  have  a  charm  that  captivates  the  reader  and 
confers  interest  even  on  abstruse  and  troublesome  investi- 
gations ;  his  writings  exhibit  all  the  dignity  of  history 
without  the  tediousness  which  makes  even  attractive 
subjects  too  often  repulsive ;  he  had  no  need  to  descend 
to  the  level  of  the  pamphleteer  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
dulness.  His  fancy  was  lively;  he  could  picture  to 
himself  and  to  his  readers  the  most  distant  situations,  the 
motives  and  actions  of  men,  and  the  outward  circumstances 
which  formed  their  background.  He  entered  with  warmth 
and  sympathy  into  the  description  of  the  sufferings,  the 
aspirations,  the  struggles,  triumphs,  and  failures  which 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  history  of  our  race,  and 
with  his  own  enthusiasm  he  carried  his  readers  with  him. 
At  the  same  time  his  judgment  was  sound,  his  learning 
comprehensive,  his  eye  unclouded  by  prejudice  or  para- 
doxical whims.  In  one  respect  he  would,  if  he  had  lived 
longer,  have  removed  objections  that  could  justly  be  made. 
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He  would  have  emancipated  himself  from  the  bondage,  the 
willing  bondage,  to  Niebuhr's  authority ;  he  would  have 
been  the  interpreter  of  his  own  convictions,  and  not  have 
continued  '  jurare  in  verba  magistri/    But  forty  years  ago 
the  authority  of  Niebuhr  was  too  great  even  for  such  a 
mind  as  Arnold's  to  resist.     Niebuhr  had  resuscitated  in 
Germany   the   independent   search   for   historical   truth, 
which  had  long  lain  dormant ;  and  his  first  disciples  were 
so  penetrated  with  admiration  and  gratitude  that  they 
hardly  dared  to  criticise,  and  certainly  did  not  venture  to 
reject,  even  those  theories  and  speculations  which  they 
acknowledged  or  felt  to  be  supported  neither  by  external 
evidence  nor  by  internal  probability.    Since  that  time  a  long 
line  of  pupils  or  independent  students  has,  especially  in 
Germany,  worked  incessantly  in  the  further  exploration 
of  that  mournful  mass  of  ruins  which  buries  the  fallen 
edifice   of   Roman   greatness.      The   positive    results  of 
Niebuhr's  investigations  have  in  a  hundred  ways  been 
modified,  enlarged,  or  rejected.     To  write  the  history  of 
Home  at  present  from  Niebuhr's  stand-point  would  be  as 
unprofitable  as  to  go  to  war  with  the  fire-arms  which  were 
considered  perfect  in  the  time  of  the  long  peace.    We  are 
indeed  still  in  the  midst  of  our  improvements.     We  are 
gaining  new  knowledge   every   day   and  discarding   old 
errors ;  but  the  time  seems  not  unfavourable  for  a  book 
which,  whilst  continuing  the  work  of  independent  research, 
embodies  so  much  of  the  results  of  recent  inquiries  as 
may  be  considered  a  clear  and  permanent  accession  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge. 

The  present  work  is  therefore  intended  to  give  the 
history  of  Rome  in  the  light  of  present  historical  science. 
It  addresses  itself  not  so  much,  or  not  exclusively,  to 
scholars  who  are  themselves  engaged  in  the  same  field,  as 
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to  cultivated  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  ever 
young  and  fresh  history  of  Eome.  The  author  is  con- 
scious that,  in  beauty  of  expression,  perhaps  in  correctness 
of  style,  he  cannot  rival  Arnold ;  but  he  hopes  that  this 
shortcoming  will  be  compensated  by  the  advance  which 
has  since  Arnold's  time  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
historical  truth. 

In  the  present  English  edition,  the  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  make,  wherever  they  appeared  necessary, 
such  alterations  and  modifications  as  could  be  introduced 
without  abandoning  the  original  plan.  The  book  is  not  a 
translation  from  the  German  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  author  can  translate  his  own 
composition.  However  much  a  stranger  may  deem  him- 
self bound  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  text  which  he  is  asked 
to  render  in  another  language,  the  author,  dealing  with 
his  own  composition,  will  not  submit  to  be  his  own  slave ; 
he  will  improve,  enlarge,  curtail,  omit  what  he  thinks 
proper,  and,  above  all,  he  will  correct  errors  into  which 
he  has  fallen — in  fact,  he  will  rewrite  his  work,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  has  been  done  in  the  present  instance. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  desires  to  express  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  Eev.  Geoege  W.  Cox,  who  undertook  the  task 
of  seeing  the  book  through  the  press,  revising  the  text, 
adding  marginal  notes  and  references,  and  making  many 
valuable  suggestions,  of  which  the  author  has  freely 
availed  himself. 

Writing  this  Preface  almost  within  hearing  of  the  roar 
of  battles,  which  rivet  the  attention  and  quicken  the 
pulse  not  only  of  those  who  are  directly  interested,  but 
even  of  neutral  lookers-on,    the   author  fears  that  the 
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overwhelming  interest  of  this  gigantic  conflict  between 
Germany  and  France  may  for  a  time  divert  the  attention 
of  the  public  from  the  records  of  a  distant  past.  But  the 
storm  will  sorely  pass  over;  qniet  will  return,  and  the 
undying  interest  which  cultivated  nations  have  at  all 
times  felt  in  the  history  of  classical  antiquity  will  revive. 
That  this  happy  time  may  come  very  soon  is  a  wish  that 
millions  will  share  with 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Villa  Felseck,  near  Heidelberg: 
August  6,  1870. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    LEGEND   OF   ^KEAS. 

When,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  gods,  Troy  was     chap. 
conquered  by  the  Greeks,  the  noble  -fflneas,  with  a  number  .     ^' 
of  Trojans,  fled  from  the  burning  city.     He  carried  his  ^^^ 
father  Anchises  on  his  shoulders,  and  led  his  son  Ascanius  i^neas 
by  the  hand.     Nor  did  he  forget  the  sacred  image  of  ;^iijidiura 
PaUas  which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  but  he  saved  it  from  ^^^m  Troy 

to  Italy. 

the  hands  of  the  conquering  enemy.  Therefore  the  gods 
loved  him,  and  Mercury  built  him  a  ship,  which  he  entered 
with  his  family  and  followers,  that  he  might  find  a  new 
home  far  from  Troy.  But  his  mother  Venus  showed  him 
the  direction  in  which  he  should  steer,  for  she  let  *  her 
star  shine  before  him  till  he  reached  a  distant  coast  in 
Italy,  not  far  from  that  part  where  the  river  Tiber  flows 
into  the  sea.  There  the  star  suddenly  disappeared,  ^neas 
landed  with  his  people,  and  called  the  place  Troy,  in  memory 
of  his  beloved  home. 

The  king  of  the  country  was  called  Latinus.     He  re-  How 
ceived  the  strangers  kindly,  made  a  league  with  ^neas  made'r 
against  his  enemies,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Lavinia  league 

with 

in  marriage.  JSneas  then  built  a  town,  and  called  it  jEneas. 
Lavinium;  and  he  fought  against  the  enemies  of  the 
country,  and  killed  Tumus,  the  king  of  the  Eutuli ;  and 
when  Latinus  had  fallen  in  battle,  ^neas  reigned  in  his 
stead  over  the  united  people  of  the  natives  and  the  Trojans, 
and  he  called  them  Latins  after  th^  name  of  Latinus. 

When  he  had  ruled  for  three  years,  he  waged  a  war  Of  the  war 
against  Mezentius,  the  king  of  the  Etruscans  in  Csere.  Seg^ntins 

>  Senrius,  ad  Virs^il,  JEn.,  i.  382. 
i*2 


4  EOMAN  mSTORY, 

BOOK     Then  it  came  to  pass  that  in  a  battle  on  the  river  Nn- 
—   ,'  -.  mieins  a  storm  and  sadden  darkness  separated  the  com- 


the  king  of  batants.    When  it  became  light  again  and  they  looked  for 
theEtrus-   MneBS.  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.    Then  his  people 
saw  that  the  gods  had  taken  him  to  themselves,  and  thej 
bnilt  him  an  altar,  and  worshipped  him  from  that  time 
as  the  *  native  Jnpiter/ 
Of  the  B^t  Ascanins  the  son  of  Mness,  who  was  also  called 

^iS  ^^^    M^Sj  leflj  the  town  of  Lavinium  after  thirty  years,  and 
Alba  built  a  new  city,  high  on  the  hill  near  a  deep  lake ;  and 

^^  he  called  the  town  Alba  Longa,  and  there  he  and  his  de- 
scendants reigned  three  hundred  years  over  the  whole 
country  of  the  Latins  frt)m  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and 
all  the  Latin  towns  were  subject  to  Alba.  There  were 
thirty  of  them,  and  they  formed  a  league  amongst  them- 
selves, and  Alba  was  the  chief  town  of  the  league,  and 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Alban  hill  they  built  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  for  thus  King  Latinus  was  called  after 
his  death  when  he  had  become  a  god.  In  this  temple  the 
thirty  Latin  towns  offered  up  an  annual  sacrifice  and 
celebrated  games  in  honour  of  the  god.  But  the  sacred 
relics  of  Troy,  which  iBneas  had  rescued,  remained  still 
in  Lavinium,  the  first  place  in  Latium  where  they  were 
worshipped ;  and  whenever  they  were  carried  away  from 
it  to  Alba  Longa,  they  returned  of  their  own  accord  to 
Lavinium  in  the  night.  So  Lavinium  remained  a  sacred 
town  among  the  Latins,  and  the  priests  offered  up  yearly 
sacrifices  for  the  whole  of  Latium  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  Penates  and  the  Lares,  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  Latin 
race. 

Critical  Examination  of  the  Legend  of  JEneae, 

General  In  the  period  of  contemporary  history  the  immigration 

M<^tonce  ^£  jBneas  and  the  Trojan  colony  was  considered  in  Bome 
Btoiyof  an  undoubted  fact.  It  was  publicly  recognised  by  the 
an  his- "  state  as  early  as  the  first  Punic  War.  At  that  time  the 
toncal  Senate  interceded  with  the  -ZEtolians  in  favour  of  the 
Acamanians,  because  among  all  the  Greeks  the  Acamanians 
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had  been  the  only  people  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  CHAP, 
war  against  Troy."  On  several  occasions  the  Bomans  - 
conferred  fayours  on  the  people  of  Ilinm  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  of  a  kindred  race.  Many  of  the  Boman 
families  were  proud  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  Trojan 
colonists,  and  when  the  Julian  house  rose  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  state,  the  legend  of  iBneas  acquired  more 
and  more  splendour  and  importance.  At  last  it  was 
celebrated  by  Virgil,  and  so  interwoven  with  the  existence 
and  greatness  of  Some  that  through  the  whole  of  antiquity 
and  the  middle  ages,  and  in  fact  up  to  the  time  of  the  rise 
of  historical  criticism,  it  was  universally  recognised  as  an 
authentic  tradition.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  legend,  even  in  those  parts  which  do  not 
contain  anything  supernatural,  is  devoid  of  all  historical 
foundation,  and  owes  its  origin  wholly  and  entirely  to  the 
imagination. 

The  Boman  legend  of  JBneas  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  Legends  of 
of  myths,  which  are  found  in  different  places,  especially  Jj^^^^-^**" 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  which  trace 
the  foundation  of  towns  back  to  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
The  splendour  of  the  epic  poetry  of  Greece,  especially  that 
of  Homer,  was  reflected  on  the  islands  and  sea-coasts  of 
the  far  West,  where  in  the  course  of  centuries  Greek 
sailors  had  ventured  or  Greek  emigrants  had  settled. 
Everywhere  the  settlers  took  their  gods  and  their  heroes 
with  them,  and  even  the  surrounding  barbarians  were  glad 
to  exchange  the  shadowy  forms  of  their  own  mythology 
and  past  history  for  the  brilliant  heroes  of  Greece  or 
Troy. 

Among  the  innumerable  city-legends  connected  with  Causes 
the  Ghreek  and  Trojan  heroes  of  the  epic  age,  that  of  promin^**^* 
the  building  of  Bome  has  nothing  especially  to  recom-  encetothe 
mend  it,    on  the   score  of  inherent  probability  or  ex-  jEueas. 
temal  proof.     Nothing  but  the  greatness  of  Bome  rescued 
it  from  the  obscurity  in  which  the  other  legends  were 

*  Other  instances  are  quoted  by  Schwegler,  2?o//i..  Gesch.,  i.  305. 
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buried  by  the  lapse  of  time.  If,  instead  of  Rome,  Tus- 
culum  had  become  the  mistress  of  the  world,  ^neas 
and  his  Trojans  would  have  been  forgotten,  and  Tele- 
gonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses,  would  most  probably  have 
occupied  the  place  of  founder  of  the  Empire.  In  that 
case,  instead  of  the  JSneid,  we  should  have  had  songs 
celebrating  Telegonus,  and  the  noble  families  of  Tusculum 
would  have  derived  their  descent  from  the  companions  of 
the  far-travelled  Ulysses. 

If  we  ask  for  the  actual  evidence  of  the  Trojan  immi- 
gration, we  find  that  the  older  Greek  authors,  from 
Homer  downwards,  know  nothing  of  it,  and  indirectly 
contradict  the  Boman  legend  by  making  JBneas  rule  as 
king,  and  die  either  in  his  own  country  or  in  other  places* 

The  pretended  settlements  of  JBneas  are  as  numerous 
as  the  towns  which  by  their  names  seem  to  refer  either  to 
him  or  to  his  father  Anchises,  or  to  one  of  his  com* 
panions.  Thus  it  was  said  that  he  founded  the  town 
of  iBnos  in  Thrace,  the  town  of  ^nea  in  Chalcidice ;  and 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CumsB  he  landed  on  the 
island  iBnaria.  In  many  places  his  tomb  was  shown,  but 
more  especially  the  numerous  temples  of  his  divine 
mother,  Venus,  found  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  ascribed  to  him  as  their  founder.  While 
the  older  Greek  authors  know  nothing  of  ^neas  as 
settling  in  Latium,  we  do  not  meet  with  any  noteworthy 
writer  who  mentions  this  event  before  the  third  century 
B.C.  The  Greek  historian  Timeeus  is  the  first  who  dis- 
tinctly refers  to  the  settlement  of  .ZBneas  in  Italy,  and 
the  poet  Nsevius,  a  little  later,  is  the  first  Boman  autho- 
rity. There  is  therefore  no  reasonable  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  for  the  space  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  years 
the  legend  of  iBneas  had  any  existence  at  all.  It  would 
be  useless  to  dwell  longer  on  a  narrative  which  in  itself 
is  so  utterly  void  of  historical  foundation  and  internal 
probability,  and  which  in  fact  is  only  interesting  be- 
cause in  later  times  it  was  part  of  the  national  belief. 
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and  exercised  an  influence  on  the  literature  and  politics     CHAP. 
of  Borne.  *  — /  , 


The  legend  of  a  Trojan  settlement  in  Latium  in  the  Many 
form  given  above  was  the  most  generally  received,  but  by  the"^end 
no  means  the  only  version  of  the  legend  of  ^neas.  No  less  ^^  -tineas. 
than  eighteen  di£Perent  forms  of  the  legend  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Bome  connect  it  directly  with  the  wanderings  of 
JSneas  or  Ulysses,  and  place  it  therefore  in  the  Trojan  age. 
This  conception  was  undoubtedly  the  oldest.  But  when  the 
Bomans  discovered  from  the  chronological  tables  of  Greece 
that  many  centuries  intervened  between  the  destruction  of 
Troy  and  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  the  Boman 
kings,  they  found  it  necessary  to  fiU  up  the  gap  by  an 
imaginary  line  of  Alban  kings,  and  to  place  the  Trojan 
immigration  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  foundation  of 
Borne.  It  appears  that  in  Bome  the  descent  of  the  founder 
from  Alba  was  a  received  national  tradition,  before  anybody 
thought  of  tracing  it  to  ^neas.  The  connexion  with  Alba 
could  not  therefore  be  set  aside,  else  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  make  Mneas  sail  into  the  Tiber  and  found  Bome, 
and  in  that  case  a  line  of  Boman  instead  of  Alban  kings 
might  have  been  invented  to  connect  ^neas  with  Bomulus. 
It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  the  legend  of  Mneas  is  of 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  later  at  least  than  the  story 
of  Bomulus  and  Bemus  as  the  sons  of  the  Alban  Vestal 
virgin.  It  did  not  arise,  in  all  probability,  before  the 
Bomans  became  acquainted  with  the  Italian  Greeks ;  and 
after  it  had  passed  through  the  most  varied  and  capricious 
forms,  it  at  last  assumed  that  shape  in  which,  its  principal 
features  being  preserved,  it  became  the  national  belief  of  the 
Bomans. 

*  Schwegler,  Horn.  Gesch.,  i.  279-336,  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of 
the  Early  Roman  Hiaiary,  i.  298-352.  These  two  writers  hare  thoroughlj 
exhanated  the  subject  and  settled  the  question. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

THE   LEGEKD   OF   BOMVLUS. 


BOOK     Now  when  the  time  was  fulfilled  in  which,  according  to  the 
decree  of  the  gods,  Borne  should  be  built,  it  came  to  pass 


Of  the  feud  ^^^  after  the  death  of  Procas,  the  king  of  Alba,  a  quarrel 

between      aroso    between  his    two    sons    concerninff   the    throne. 

and  Amuiius,  the  younger,  took  the  government  from  his  elder 

j>iumiiop.     brother  Numitor,  killed  his  son  and  made  his  daughter 

Bhea  Silvia  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  to  the  end  that  she  should 

remain  a  virgin  all  her  life,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 

goddess  who  presides  over  the  city-hearth  and  loves  purity 

and  chastity  in  those  who  serve  her.     But  the  wicked  king 

was  not  able  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  gods.     For  Mars, 

the  god  of  war,  loved  the  virgin,  and  she  bore  twins. 

When  Amuiius  heard  this,  he  ordered  the  mother  to  be 

killed  and  the  twins  to  be  thrown  into  the  river  Tiber. 

But  the  water  had  risen  and  had  formed  shallow  pools 

along  the  banks  where  it  flowed  but  slowly.     Here  the 

servants  of  the  king  placed  the  basket  with  the  children 

in  the  water,  thinking  that  it  would  float  down  with  the 

stream  and  then  sink.     But  the  gods  watched  over  the 

children,  and  the  basket  floated  to  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 

hill,  near  the  cave  of  the  god  Lupercus,  and  was  caught  by 

the  branches  of  a  fig-tree.     This  was  the  Buminal  fig-tree, 

which  continued  to  grow  for  centuries,  and  bore  witness  to 

the  miracle.     The  waters  of  the  river  now  fell  rapidly,  and 

the  two  boys  remained  on  dry  land. 

Of  the  Attracted  by  their  cry,  there  came  a  she- wolf  out  of  the 

Rowulus^^  cave  of  Lupercus  and  suckled  the  children  with  her  own 

and  Bemu8  niilk,  and  licked  them  with  her  tongue.     And  when  Faus- 
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tolus,  a  shepherd  who  tended  his  flocks  hard  bj,  saw  it,     CHAP, 
he  scared  awaj  the  animal  and  bronght  the  children  to  ^ 


his  wife  Aeca  Lanrentia,  and  called  them  Bomulus  and  and  of  the 
SemnSy  and  brought  them  np  as  his  own  children.  When  punishiiig 
the  boys  were  grovm  up,  they  distinguished  themselves  Amulius. 
among  the  shepherds  of  that  country  by  their  strength 
and  courage;  and  they  protected  the  weak  against  the 
strong  who  went  out  to  pillage  and  plunder.  Then  it  came 
to  pass  that  their  enemies  lay  in  wait  for  them  while  they 
were  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  god  Pan.  And  Bemus 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  before  his  grandfather 
Numitor,  and  accused  of  liaving  injured  his  cattle.  But 
Bomulus  escaped.  Then  Faustulus  delayed  no  longer, 
but  told  Bomulus  of  his  mother  and  how  he  was  destined 
to  death  by  Amulius  and  miraculously  saved.  And 
Bomulus  and  his  followers  forced  their  way  into  the  town 
of  Alba,  and  set  his  brother  free,  and  the  two  brothers 
slew  the  unjust  and  cruel  Amulius,  and  placed  their 
grandfather  Numitor  again  upon  the  throne. 

But  the  brothers  would  not  remain  in  Alba,  and  deter-  Of  the  city 
mined  to  build  a  new  city  on  one  of  the  seven  hills  by  the  the"  win  ^ 
Tiber,  near  the  spot  where  they  had  grown  up  among  the  bro^l^ers. 
shepherds,  and  they  were  joined  by  many  from  Alba  and 
firom  the  whole  country  of  the  Latins. 

Now,  as  Bomulus  and  Bemus  were  twins,  and  as  neither  How 
would  yield  to  the  other  in  honour  and  power,  there  arose  sl^hj^^ 
a  quarrel  between  them   and  their  followers   which  of  Romulus. 
them  should  give  his  name  to  the  new  town  and  govern 
it.     And  they  determined  to  let  the  gods  decide  by  a  sign 
from  the  sacred  birds.     Then  Bomulus  with  his  followers 
observed  the  heavens  from  the  Palatine  hill,  and  Bemus 
took  his  station  on  the  Aventine,  and  thus  they  both 
waited  for  a  sign  from  heaven,  from  midnight  until  morn- 
ing.    Then  there  appeared  to  Bemus  six  vultures ;  and  he 
rejoiced  and  sent  messengers  to  his  brother  announcing 
that  the  gods  had  decided  in  his  favour.     But  at  the  same 
moment  Bomulus  saw  twelve  vultures,  and  therefore  it  was 
plain  that  the  gods   gave  the  preference  to   Bomulus. 
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How  he 
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Therefore  he  built  the  town  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and 
called  it  Borne  after  his  own  name,  and  drew  a  fiurow 
ronnd  it  with  the  sacred  plough,  and  along  by  the  furrow 
he  built  a  wall  and  dug  a  trench*  But  when  Bemus  saw 
the  doings  of  his  brother,  he  mocked  him,  and  leaped  oyer 
the  wall  and  the  trench  to  show  him  how  easily  the  town 
might  be  taken.  Then  Bomulus  was  wroth  and  slew  his 
brother  and  said,  *  Thus  may  it  be  with  anyone  who  dares 
to  cross  these  walls.'  And  this  remained  a  warning  word 
for  all  future  times,  that  no  enemy  should  venture  to 
attack  Bome  unpunished. 

After  this  Bomulus  opened  a  place  of  refuge  on  the 
Capitoline  hill.  And  there  came  a  great  many  robbers 
and  fugitives  of  all  kinds  from  all  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  Bomulus  received  them  all  and  protected  them  and 
made  them  citizens  of  his  town. 

But  there  was  a  lack  of  women  in  the  new  community* 
Therefore  Bomulus  sent  messengers  to  the  towns  round 
about  asking  the  neighbours  to  give  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  the  Bomans.  But  the  messengers  were  sent 
back  contemptuously,  and  they  were  told  that  there  could 
be  no  union  and  no  friendship  with  a  band  of  robbers  and 
outcasts.  When  Bomulus  heard  this  answer  he  hid  his 
anger,  and  invited  the  dwellers  round  about  to  come  to 
Bome  with  their  wives  and  children  to  see  the  games 
which  the  Bomans  wished  to  celebrate  in  honour  of  the 
god  Consus ;  and  a  great  number  of  Sabines  and  others 
came ;  and  when  aU  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  games 
Bomulus  gave  his  people  a  sign  which  had  been  agreed 
upon.  And  suddenly  there  rushed  out  a  number  of  armed 
men,  who  surrounded  the  place  and  carried  away  the 
young  women  of  the  Sabines.  But  the  parents  of  the 
women  hurried  away  from  Bome  with  curses  against  the 
faithless  town,  and  swore  to  take  vengeance  on  Bomulus 
and  on  his  people. 

First  the  men  of  Csenina  rose,  and  would  not  wait  until 
the  others  were  ready  for  war,  but  sent  out  an  army  to  lay 
waste  the  Boman  land.     But  Bomulus  went  out  against 
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them  and  drove  them  back,  and  slew  Acron  their  king  with  CHAP, 
his  own  hand*  Then  he  returned  triumphantly  to  the  ^.  /.,^ 
city,  bearing  the  armour  of  the  slain  king  on  a  pole,  and 
brought  it  as  an  offering  to  Jupiter.  Thus  Bomulus 
celebrated  his  first  triumph  over  his  enemies  in  the  first 
war  which  he  waged  as  a  sig^  that  Bome  would  subdue 
all  her  foes. 

Now  when  the  men  of  Crustumerium  and  Antemnse  also  The  stoiy 
went  forth  to  take  their  revenge  on  the  Romans  for  the  xatiua  and 
rape  of  the  women,  Ilomulus  marched  against  them  and  Tarpeia. 
subdued  them  in  ea«y  combat.  But  the  Sabines,  who 
lived  further  up  the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Cures, 
did  not  go  forth  till  they  had  gathered  a  powerful  army. 
And  their  king,  Titus  Tatius,  pressed  forward  and  en- 
camped on  the  Quirinal  hill,  which  lies  opposite  the 
Capitol.  Now,  one  day,  when  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Soman  captain  on  the  Capitol,  had  gone  out  to  draw 
water,  the  Sabines  begged  of  her  to  open  a  gate  and  to 
let  them  into  the  citadel.  This  Tarpeia  promised,  having 
made  them  swear  that  they  should  give  her  what  they 
wore  on  their  left  arms,  meaning  thereby  their  gold 
armlets  and  rings.  Whereupon,  when  the  Sabines  had  pene- 
trated into  the  citadel,  they  threw  their  heavy  shields  which 
they  wore  on  their  left  arms  on  Tarpeia  and  killed  her 
with  their  weight.    So  the  traitress  met  with  her  reward. 

Now  when  the  Sabines  had  won  the  Capitol,  they  fought  Of  Mettus 
with  the  Bomans  who  lived  on  the   Palatine,  and  the  a'ndHostus 
fighting  was  up  and  down  in  the  valley  which  separates  Hostilius. 
the  two  mountains*     The  champion  of  the  Sabines  was 
Mettus  Curtius,  and  that  of  the  Romans  Hostus  Hostilius. 
When  Hostus  fell,  the  Romans  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  they  fled  back  to  the  Palatine,  carrying  Romulus  with 
them  in  their  flight.   But  at  the  gate  of  the  town  Romulus 
stopped,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  vowed  that  he 
would  build  a  temple  on  this  spot  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Stator,  that  is,  the  Stayer  of  Flight,*  if  he  would  be  helpful 

^  This  explanation  of  the  word  Stator,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  legend  in 
the  text,  is  very  doubtful.   Cicero  (1  Catil,  3)  takes  it  to  mean  the  Establisher 
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BOOK     to  the  Bomans.   And  behold,  as  if  a  voice  from  heaven  had 

T 

>-  ,'  ■>  commanded  them,  the  Bomans  stayed  their  flight,  turned 
round  against  the  advancing  Sabines,  and  drove  them 
back  against  the  Capitoline  hill.  Then  it  came  to  pass, 
that  Mettns  Cnrtius  sank  with  his  horse  into  the  marsh, 
which  then  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  and  he 
almost  perished  in  the  marsh.  And  the  place  where  this 
happened  was  called  for  ever  after  the  Lake  of  Curtius. 
How  the  When  the  battle  had  come  to  a  standstill,  and  Romans' 

BtoyeTb^  ^^^  Sabines  were  facing  each  other  and  ready  to  begix 
the  Sabine  the  battle  afresh,  behold,  the  Sabine  women  rushed  be- 
tween the  combatants,  praying  their  fathers  and  brothers 
on  the  one  side,  and  their  husbands  on  the  other,  to  end 
the  bloody  strife  or  to  turn  their  arms  against  them,  the 
cause  of  the  slaughter.  Then  the  men  were  all  quiet,  for 
they  thought  the  advice  of  the  women  reasonable ;  and 
the  chiefs  on  each  side  came  forward  and  consulted  to- 
gether, and  made  peace ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes 
for  ever,  they  decided  to  make  one  people  of  the  Bomans 
and  Sabines,  and  to  live  peaceably  together  as  citizens  of 
one  town.  Thus  the  Sabines  remained  in  Borne,  and  the 
city  was  doubled  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  Titus  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king,  reigned  jointly 
with  Bomulus.  But  as  Tatius  and  his  people  came  from 
Cures,  the  city  of  the  Sabines,  high  up  among  the  moun- 
tains, the  united  people  was  called  the  Boman  people  of 
the  Quirites,  and  the  name  remained  in  use  for  all  times. 
Of  the  After  this  Tatius  had  a  quarrel  with  the  men  of  Lau- 

Romuiur    rentum,  and  when  he  brought  offerings  to  the  sanctuary 
made  for     of  the  Penatcs  at  Lavinium,  he  was  slain  by  the  Lauren- 

his  DfiOTile 

*  tines.  Prom  that  time  Bomulus  governed  alone  over  the 
two  peoples,  and  he  made  laws  to  govern  them  in  peace 
and  war.  First  of  all  he  divided  them  into  nobles  and 
commons ;  the  nobles  he  called  Patricians,  and  the  com- 
mons  Plebeians.      Then  he  divided  the  Patricians  into 

and  Founder  of  the  City.  *  Tu  Jupiter,  qui  iisdem,  quibus  hsc  urbs,  auspiciis  a 
Romulo  eB  consti tutus,  quern  Statorem  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii  vere  nomi- 
namus/  &c.  For  another  explanation  see  Cox,  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations^ 
i.  341. 
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three  tribes,  the  Bamnians.  the  Titians,  and  the  Lncerans,     CHAP. 

II 
and  in  each  of  these  tribes  he  made  ten  diyisions,  which    _    /  _- 

he  called  Caries.  And  when  the  Patricians  assembled  to- 
gether to  administer  justice  and  to  make  laws,  they  came 
each  in  his  curia  and  gave  their  votes,  and  the  votes  of 
each  cnria  were  counted,  and  what  the  greater  nnmber 
had  decided,  that  was  taken  to  be  the  wish  of  each  cnria. 
All  the  Patricians  were  equal  among  themselves,  and 
every  fiEbther  of  a  family  governed  those  of  his  own  house, 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  slaves ;  having  power  over 
life  and  death.  And  several  families  united  together  and 
formed  Houses,  and  the  houses  had  their  own  sanctuaries, 
customs,  and  laws.  But  the  Plebeians  Bomulus  portioned 
out  as  tenants  and  dependants  among  the  Patricians,  and 
called  them  Clients,  and  commanded  them  to  serve  their 
masters  faithfully,  and  to  help  them  in  peace  and  in  war ; 
and  the  Patricians  he  recommended  to  protect  their  Clients 
against  all  injustice,  and  on  that  account  he  called  them 
Patrons,  that  is,  Protectors.  And  from  among  the  Patri- 
cians he  chose  a  hundred  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  men  to 
be  his  Council  of  Senators,  that  is.  Elders,  and  to  advise 
him  on  all  great  matters  of  state,  and  to  help  him  to 
govern  the  city  in  time  of  peace.  But  out  of  the  young 
men  he  chose  a  legion  or  army  of  3,000  foot  soldiers  and 
SCO  horsemen,  according  to  the  number  of  the  three 
tribes  and  the  thirty  curies,  out  of  every  curia  100  foot 
soldiers  and  ten  horsemen,  and  for  the  captain  of  the 
horsemen  he  chose  a  Tribune  of  the  Celeres,  for  Celeres  was 
the  name  of  the  horsemen. 

After  the  city  had  been  so  ordered  and  made  strong  to  Of  the 
defend  her  freedom,  Bomulus  governed  wisely  and  justly  Fideme? 
for  many  years,  and  was  beloved  by  his  people  as  a  father. 
He  conquered  his  enemies  in  many  wars,  and  won  Fidense, 
an  Etruscan  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  not  far 
from  Bome. 

Now  when  all  that  Bomulus  had  to  carry  out  was  ful-  ^^^ 
filled  according  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  it  came  to  pass  was  taken 
that  he  assembled  the  people  to  a  festival  of  atonement  at  "P  ^^^ 
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the  Goat-pool,  on  the  field  of  Mars,  which  eztencUi  from 
^  the  town  towatds  the  north,  even  to  the  Tiber.  Then 
there  arose  suddenly  a  fearful  storm,  and  the  sun  was 
darkened,  and  out  of  the  clouds  came  lightning,  and  the 
earth  quaked  with  the  thunder.  And  the  people  were 
frightened,  and  waited  anxiously  till  the  storm  should 
clear  away.  But  when  daylight  returned  Bomulus  had 
disappeared  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  And  his 
people  mourned  for  him.  Then  Proculus  Julius,  an 
honourable  man,  came  to  them  and  said  that  Ilomulus 
had  appeared  to  him  as  a  god,  bidding  him  tell  his  people 
not  to  mourn  for  him,  but  to  worship  him  as  Quirinus,  to 
practise  valour  and  all  warlike  virtues,  that  they  might 
please  him  and  might  gain  for  themselves  the  power  over 
all  other  nations.  Then  the  Bomans  rejoiced,  and  erected 
on  the  Quirinal  hill  an  altar  to  the  god  Quirinus,  and 
worshipped  him  as  their  national  hero  and  their  protector 
for  ever  afterwards. 

Oritical  Examination  of  the  Legend  of  Romvlus. 

The  story  In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  given  the  legend  of 
not  huto""  ^^®  foundation  of  the  town  in  its  principal  features,  as  it 
rical.  y^as  probably  first  related  by  the  oldest  Boman  historians, 

Q.  Fabius  Pictor  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war.     We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that 
it  can  make  no  claims  to  historical  authenticity. 
EuAme-  The  Romans  of  the  later  republic  already  had  given  up 

pretation  "  ^^  untenable  all  that  was  miraculous  in  the  legend  of 
of  the  Romulus,  but  they  fancied  that  by  a  rationalistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  supernatural  they  could  gain  a  plausible 
account  of  at  least  possible  or  probable  events.  The  God 
of  War  was  explained  away.  It  was  not  Mars  who  loved 
the  Vestal  virgin  and  became  the  father  of  the  twin- 
founders  of  Rome,  but  some  stranger  disguised  as  Mars 
frightened  and  deceived  Rhea  Silvia.'  The  miraculous 
nurse  of  the  children  was  not  a  she-wolf  but  a  woman 

*  BioDjsiuB,  i.  77. 
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of  ill  repute,  for  lupa  was  the  name  for  both.^   Bomulus     CHAP. 


U. 


was  not  taken  awaj  from  the  earth  by  the  gods,  but  the  ^ 
patricians  being  dissatisfied  with  him,  killed  him,  cut  him 
in  pieces,  and  carried  these  pieces  away  under  their 
clothes.'  In  those  parts  of  the  legend  which  contained 
nothing  supernatural  these  critics  saw  no  difficulty,  and 
so  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  worked  out  a 
genuine  history  of  Bomulus. 

Such  a  proceeding  cannot  satisfy  us.  The  first  question  Laws  of 
which  historical  criticism  suggests  is  an  inquiry  into  the  ^^"(^ , 
evidence  for  an  asserted  fact,  and  the  second  is  that  of  its 
internal  probability.  All  evidence  must  in  the  end  be 
traceable  to  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses,  and  it  must 
be  such  that  the  judgment  and  truthfulness  of  the 
witnesses  cannot  be  called  in  question.  It  is  clear  that 
no  evidence  whatever  can  prove  that  which  to  our  com- 
prehension appears  impossible.  Writers,  therefore,  who 
relate  historical  miracles,  though  they  may  claim  to  have 
been  eye-witnesses,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  deceived 
or  to  wish  to  deceive.  Where  trustworthy  evidence  of 
contemporaries  is  wanting,  and  where  the  second  or  third 
hand  evidence  is  fiill  of  contradictions,  improbabilities, 
chronological  and  other  errors,  it  were  vain  to  believe  that 
the  story  has  any  historical  foundation. 

No  written  chronicles  dating  as  far  back  as  the  regal  RomAn 
period  ever  existed  in  Eome.^  The  date  of  the  first  histo-  ^J"" 
rical  documents  of  the  time  of  the  republic  is  extremely 
doubtful.  So  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  they  referred 
to  contemporary  events,  and  not  to  times  long  past.  The 
writing  of  History,  properly  so  called,  was  begun  in  Eome 
at  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  Romans,  with  all 
their  attachment  to  old  forms,  customs,  and  laws,  were 
deficient  in  the  real  historical  spirit,  and  especially  in 

'  Liyy,  i.  4.    Dionysins,  i.  84.    Plutarch,  Bom.,  4. 

•  Liry,  i.  16.    Cicero,  Jk  Sep.,  ii.  10.    Dionysius,  ii.  66.    Plutarch,  Rom,, 

27. 

'  See  Schwegler,  Hom.  Geseh.,  i.  book  i.  Concerning  two  alleged  inscriptions 
of  the  time  of  Serrius  Tolliua  and  Tarquinius  Superbus,  see  below  chaps,  yii. 
and  yiii. 
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BOOK  critical  investigation.^  The  oldest  annalistic  acconnts  of 
^'  past  erents,  i,e.  accounts  in  the  form  of  annual  reports, 
did  not  go  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  repub- 
lic. Into  the  origin  of  the  state  nobody  thought  it  worth 
while  to  inquire  before  Borne  had  risen  in  power  and 
dignity  above  the  other  towns  of  Latium.  When  this  was 
first  attempted,  not  only  the  events  but  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  regal  period,  the  old  religion  with  its 
customs,  its  gods,  and  even  its  language,  had  been  for- 
gotten or  had  become  for  the  most  part  unintelligible. 
The  first  connected  history  of  the  foundation  of  Borne  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  that  of  Fabius  Pictor,  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  is  therefore 
500  years  later  than  the  alleged  date  for  the  founding 
of  Bome.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  Fabius 
wrote,  the  story  of  Bomulus  was  commonly  received ;  for 
in  the  year  458  after  the  foundation  of  Bome,  t.e.  296  B.C., 
a  bronze  cast  representing  the  suckling  she-wolf  and 
the  twins  was  set  up  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill.' 
For  a  period  therefore  of  at  least  four  centuries  we  can 
discover  no  trace  of  the  legend  of  Bomulus  in  any  monu- 
ments or  authentic  records.  There  is,  for  the  whole  of 
this  long  period,  nothing  but  oral  tradition  by  which  the 
memory  of  historical  events  of  the  time  of  Bomulus  could 
have  been  preserved  and  handed  down,  and  to  oral  tradi- 
tion alone  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  trust  if  we  would 
make  out  a  *  history '  of  the  foundation  of  Bome. 

'  As  the  alleged  written  documents  from  the  regal  period  are  worthless,  so, 
of  course,  the  pretended  historical  relies  of  that  time  are  of  no  value  whaterer. 
The  old  Romans  were  as  fond  collectors  and  worshippers  of  relics  as  their 
Roman  Catholic  descendants  are  at  the  present  day.  The  ship  in  which 
JEneas  sailed  from  Troy  to  Latium  was  preserved  and  shown,  even  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Bmperors  (Procop,  BeU.  Croth.  iy.  22) ;  and  the  body  of  the 
sow  which  guided  him  to  the  spot  where  his  city  was  to  be  built,  was  pre- 
served in  pickle  at  X^vinium  (Varro,  De  R.  i?.,  ii.  4) ;  there  was  the  thatched 
cottage  (Dionysius,  i.  79),  and  the  augural  staff  of  Romulus  (Cicero,  Ds  JHvin., 
i.  17 ;  Plutarch,  Ram.  22),  the  Buminal  fig-tree  which  caught  with  its 
branches  the  basket  with  the  twins  (Livy,  x.  23),  the  tree  which  had  grown 
out  of  Bomulus*  spear,  when  be.  hurled  it  against  the  Palatine  hill  (Plutarch, 
Rom.,  20 ;  Servius,  ad  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  46),  and  similar  relics.  An  interesting 
catalogue  of  such  prehistoric  relics  might  be  made,  but  they  contribute  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  prehistoric  period.  •  I^vy,  x.  23. 
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We  shall  not  rashly  venture  on  such  an  undertaking,  if     CHAP. 
we  bear  in  mind  how  fast,  and  how  easily,  even  in  times  > — ^ — '. 


of  great  literary  activity,  historical  events  fall  into  oblivion, 
or  are  strangely  distorted  by  the  uneducated,  whose 
memory  is  not  guided  and  corrected  by  written  documents.^ 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  poetry,  in  the  absence  of  Character 
writing,  is  calculated  to  keep  up  tradition  in  a  compara-  ^^^^  ^ 
tively  pure  and  genuine  form*  Popular  songs  in  praise  of  traditions. 
heroes  of  the  past  may  Uve  for  centuries  in  the  mouth  of  the 
people,  and  may  save  many  an  event  from  oblivion.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  therefore,  that  there  existed  in  Bome  at 
a  very  early  period  a  great  national  epic  poem,  and  that  the 
oldest  annalists  drew  some  of  their  facts  from  poems  of  this 
sort,  which  recorded  the  exploits  of  Bomulus  and  other 
great  men,  mixed  up  with  fiction,  but  by  no  means  entirely 
fictitious.  This  hypothesis  was  set  up  by  Niebuhr,  and  it 
met  with  much  approval.  But  at  present  it  is  almos 
universally  abandoned,  and  for  very  good  reasons.'  There 
is  in  favour  of  it  neither  sufficient  external  evidence  nor 
internal  probabili^.  The  character  of  the  narrative 
itself  speaks  against  it,  for,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is 
destitute  of  all  poetical  elements ;  it  is  dry,  bald,  jejune, 
unimaginative — in  one  word,  unpoetical.  It  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  string  of  tales,  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  explain  old  names,  religious  ceremonies  and 
monuments,  political  institutions  and  antiquities,  and  to 
account  for  their  origin. 

Thus  even  the  name  of  the  founder  of  Bome  is  evidently  Epony- 
derived  fi:om  the  name  of  the  town,  not  contrariwise,  as  heroes. 
the  legend  has  it.'  In  a  similar  manner,  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity  invented  a  legendary  ancestor  for  themselves  ; 
the  Dorians  claimed  descent  from  Dorus,  the  lonians  from 
Ion,  the  Latins  from  Latinus,  and  the  Sabines  from  Sabus. 
Of  course  the  Bomans  had  their  own  progenitor,  who 
appropriately  was  called  Bomus  or  Bomulus. 

The  miraculous  portion  of  the  legend  of  Bomulus,  of  Suppr- 


natural 


t  See  Schvegler,  Rom.  Gesch.,  i.  42.  *  Ibid.  58.  *  Ibid.  418. 
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course,  does  nofc  deserve  serious  consideration.  It  is  con- 
nected with  local  sanctuaries  and  with  the  religious  con- 
ceptions of  the  shepherds  on  the  Tiber,  and  is  not  more 
historical  than  are  the  myths  of  Herakles,  Theseus,  Janus, 
Satumus,  and  Latinus. 

The  story  of  the  asylum  is  of  a  different  kind.  There 
is  nothing  supernatural  in  it,  and  though  it  was  not  flat- 
tering to  the  Soman  pride,  it  was  never  doubted  by  the 
Bomans.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
it  deserves  no  more  credit  than  the  legend  of  the  suckling 
she-wolf.  It  is  strange  at  the  very  outset  that  the  legend 
of  the  asylum  is  at  variance  with  the  alleged  descent  of 
the  Romans  from  Alba.  How  can  one  imagine  that  a 
colony  founded  by  the  heirs  of  the  Alban  kings  could  be 
so  forsaken  and  estranged  from  the  parent  town,  and  so 
hostile  to  it,  as  the  legend  of  the  asylum  would  imply? 
Either  the  Alban  origin  is  a  mere  fiction,^  or  the  popula- 
tion of  Home  could  not  to  any  large  extent  be  made  up  of 
exiles  from  the  neighbouring  States.  But  independently  of 
this  consideration,  the  process  of  increasing  the  population 
of  a  town  by  means  of  such  an  asylum  for  the  recep- 
tion of  fugitives  and  outcasts  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable,  and  as  it  is  not  reported  to  have  occurred  in 
any  second  instance,  it  must  have  been  uncongenial  to 
the  national  sentiments  and  the  practices  of  ancient 
Italy.  The  old  Italian  communities  were  by  no  means 
open  to  strangers.  They  were  made  up  of  tribes,  houses 
and  families  firmly  bound  together,  and  admitting  none 
but  hereditary  members  to  participation  in  the  religious 
rites  peculiar  to  each.  It  is  not  likely  that  crowds  of 
vagrants  infested  the  country,  nor  that  an  organisation 

>  Rome  was  neither  a  colony  of  Alba,  as  Bionysius  (i.  71)  says,  nor  did  it 
owe  its  origin  to  a  secession,  as  has  been  recently  supposed.  (See  Schwegler, 
Rom.  Gench.y  i.  452.)  The  oldest  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Borne  knew 
nothing  of  Alba.  When  Rome  became  the  head  of  Latium,  in  place  of  Alba, 
and  not  before,  the  idea  arose  of  representing  the  former  as  haying  issued  from 
the  latter.  Later  still,  when  the  legend  of  ^neas  found  acceptance,  and  when 
it  was  discovered  that  Bomulus  could  not  be  the  son  of  ^neas,  on  account  of 
the  three  hundred  years  which  separated  the  two,  the  whole  series  of  Alban 
kingfl  was  invantitd  to  fiU  up  the  gap. 
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like  that  of  the  Roman  patricians,  with  their  tribes,  curies,     CHAP. 
and  gentes,  coold  hare  grown  out  of  such  materials.^  v.^ — ^ — # 

A  still  more  forcible  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the  q^^^l  ^j. 
story  of  the  asylum  is  the  circumstance  that  the  Bomans,  ^ioi^s  of 
down  to  the  time  of  the  emperors,  were  practically  unac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  custom  of  ^  taking  sanctuary,'  as 
the  word  *  asylum '  shows,  which  they  had  to  borrow  from 
the  Greeks.  It  can  therefore  haordly  be  doubted  that  the 
story  of  the  asylum  first  arose  when  Greeks  were  busy  in 
importing  into  the  history  of  Some  their  notions  and  their 
&ble8,  their  gods  and  their  myths. 

As  according  to  the  legend  a  part  of  the  male  popula-  '^^  npe 
tion  came  to  Rome  through  the  asylum,  so  the  women  ^^ne 
were  carried  oflF  by  force  four  months  after  the  foundation  ▼o™e°- 
of  Rome.  The  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  is  there- 
fore in  a  certain  degree  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  asylum. 
It  is  without  aU  doubt  a  pure  inventiou  of  later  times,  with- 
out  the  least  foundation  in  fact.  The  date  for  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines  in  the  fourth  month  of  Rome  might  seem  to 
point  to  something  like  a  tradition ;  but  it  is  in  fact  only 
the  result  of  the  calculation  that  the  festival  of  the 
Palilia,  which  was  considered  the  day  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  fell  on  the  21st  of  April,  whilst  that  of  the  Con- 
sualia,  on  which  the  games  were  celebrated  and  the  women 
ravished,  took  place  four  months  later,  in  the  month  of 
Sextilis.^  Cneius  Gellius  was  the  only  annalist  who  gave 
the  fourth  year  instead  of  the  fourth  month  as  the  date  of 
this  rape.'  He  wisely  thought  it  somewhat  improbable 
that,  after  a  reign  of  four  months,  Romulus  would  have 
already  ventured  upon  such  an  act  of  violence,  and  accord* 
ingly  he  corrected  the  date  given  by  his  predecessors. 
With  so  much  freedom  was  the  pretended  history  of  that 
time  handled.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  so  easy 
to  discover  the  reason  for  assertions  which  were  so  long 
looked  upon  as  simple  statements  of  well-recorded  facts. 

*  Sehwegler,  Som.  Gesch,,  i.  465. 

*  Niebnhr,  Bom,  Gesch,^  i.,  note  630. 

*  Dionysius  (ii.  31)  highly  approves  of  this  ingenious  device, 
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The  same  freedom  appears  to  be  used  in  dealing  with  the 
statements  as  to  the  number  of  the  ravished  Sabines.  The 
old  legend  mentioned  only  thirty,  and  traced  the  names  of 
the  thirty  Curies  to  the  names  of  these  thirty  Sabine 
women.  The  number  thirty ,  which  occurs  so  often  in  the 
stories  of  ancient  Bome,^  betrays  their  legendary  origin. 
Accordingly  it  was  rejected  by  those  who  tried  as  much  a« 
possible  to  turn  the  legends  into  history.  Livy  considers 
thirty  too  small  a  number ;  he  thinks  there  must  have  been 
many  more,  and  he  cannot  discover  on  what  grounds  the 
selection  was  made  of  those  whose  names  were  to  be  given 
to  the  thirty  Curies  (Livy,  i.  18).  The  annalist,  Valerius  of 
Antium,  who  is  pre-eminent  among  the  Eoman  historians 
for  circumstantial  descriptions  of  unascertainable  facts,  and 
who  is  never  at  a  loss  for  accurate  numbers,  informs  us 
that  the  number  of  the  Sabine  women  was  five  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.'  This  accuracy  seems  to  settle  the  question. 
But  Valerius  found  a  rival  in  the  historian  Juba,  the  son 
of  the  Numidian  king,  who  seems  to  have  made  equally 
erudite  researches  in  Soman  antiquities,  and  to  have  dis- 
covered that  688  was  the  right  number.  This  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  dates  and  numbers  stamps  the  story  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  as  void  of  all  historical  trnl^.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Niebuhr,  who  thinks  he  can 
discover  some  historical  facts  through  this  legendary  mist. 
As  he  supposes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatine  had  not 
the  right  of  intermarriage  {conimbitim)  with  their  Sabine 
neighbours  on  the  Capitoline  and  the  Qnirinal.  This  in- 
feriority of  the  Palatine  Romans  to  the  Sabines  of  the 
Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills  caused  discontent  and  war. 
The  right  of  intermarriage  was  obtained  by  force  of  arms, 
and  this  historical  fact  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  tale  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines.' 

Such  a  method  of  changing  legends  into  history  is  of 
very  doubtful  utility.     It  seems  more  natural  to  explain 


1  See  pages  3,  4.  >  Plutarch,  Bam.,  14. 

*  Niebohr,  Bam,   Gesch,,  i.  306 ;  English  translation,  i.  292.    Schwegler, 
Bom,  Oesah,,  i.  494. 
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fhe  legend  from  the  customs  at  the  Soman  marriage  cere-     CHAP. 

monies.^     The  Roman  maiden  was  carried  away  from  her  >_    ,  .,^ 

parents  by  her  bridegroom  with  pretended  force ;  *  she  was  Roman 

led  by  three  youths  to  her  new  home  and  lifted  over  the  marriage 

,  ,  cere- 

threshold,  her  hair  having  been  previously  parted  by  the  monies. 

point  of  a  spear.  '  Under  compulsion  and  with  sorrow  the 
Soman  bride  entered  her  husband's  dwelling.''  A  woman 
could  not  be  married  on  a  day  sacred  to  the  celestial  gods, 
because  violence,  lamentation,  and  mourning  were  as  hate- 
ful to  them  as  they  were  acceptable  to  the  deities  of  the 
nether  world.*  All  these  references  to  force  and  violence 
are  so  striking,  that  the  ancient  writers  explained  them  by 
referring  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.*  We  reverse  the 
argument^  and  trace  the  story  of  the  rape,  which  is 
evidently  a  fable,  to  the  ceremonies  which  were  assuredly 
customary,  and  did  not  arise  from  a  single  historical  event, 
but  from  an  ancient  popular  feeling  interwoven  with 
religious  conceptions.^ 

The  only  feature  in  the  story  of  Bomulus  which  is  in  a  TatiuH  and 
certain  degree  historical  is  the  narrative  of  the  advance  of  JJ?®  ^' 
the  Sabines  under  Tatius,  and  of  their  capture  of  the 
Capitol.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Sabines,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  central  mountains  of  Italy,  penetrated  in 
the  earliest  period  into  the  plains,  as  they  did  repeatedly 
in  historical  times,^  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  large 

'  Schwegler,  Rom,  Gesch.,  i.  468. 

*  Festas,  a.  ▼.  rapi,  p.  289,  ed.  Miiller :  '  Rapi  similatur  rirgo  ex  gremio 
matris  .  .  .  quom  ad  virom  trahitur,  quod  videlicet  ea  res  feliciter  Komulo 
eesfiit.* 

'  Varro  in  Plutorcb,  Quast.  Rom.,  105. 

*  Hartung,  Rdigitm  der  Romero  ii.  88.  The  god  Consna,  in  whose  honour 
the  Conaualia  were  celebrated,  was  not  Neptunus  Equester,  but  a  terrestrial 
god,  and  author  of  fruitfulness  in  plants  and  animals.  Schwegler,  Riim.  Gesck., 
i.  472,  has  shown  this  in  a  masterly  manner.  See  also  Cox.  Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations,  i.  346,  note  9. 

*  Flatareb,  Rom,,  15. 

'  The  custom  is  not  confined  to  Italy.  Among  the  Spartans  also  it  was 
customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  carry  away  the  bride  by  pretended  violence. 
Plutaieh,  Lycury.,  15 ;  Miiller,  Dorians,  ii.  292.  Hermann,  Griech.  Privat. 
AlterthUmer,  §  31,  Anm.  13. 

'  See  the  Author's  Forschungen,  p.  32;  En  lish  translation,  Researches, 
p.  44 ;  Schwegler,  Rihn,  Gesch.,  i.  24. 
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BOOK  portion  of  the  Boman  people  were  of  Sabine  origin.  The 
^'  .  Latins  also,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  were  related  to 
the  Sabines,^  and  had  in  earlj  times  immigrated  from  their 
native  land.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  which  is  assumed 
as  that  of  the  foundation  of  Bome,  a  body  of  these  bold 
mountaineers  settled  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline  hills. 
The  Quirinal  indicates  by  its  name,  and  by  many  Sabine 
sanctuaries  on  it,  that  it  was  inhabited  by  Sabines.  Sabine 
altars  were  likewise  consecrated  on  the  Capitol.  The  dis- 
tinguishing name  of  these  Sabines  was  Quirites,  a  word 
either  derived  from  the  Sabine  word  quiris,  a  lance,  or 
from  the  town  of  Cures,  from  which  these  conquerors  are 
said  to  have  come.  The  Quirites,  who  settled  on  the 
Quirinal  and  Capitoline  hills,  were  a  conquering  race* 
Their  god  Quirinus  became  identified  with  Bomulus,  the 
patronymic  hero  of  the  Boman  people ;  and  their  name  of 
Quirites  was  joined  with  the  name  of  Bomans,  to  form  the 
official  designation  of  the  united  people, '  the  Bomans  and 
Quirites.'  Much  in  the  customs  of  the  Bomans  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  Sabines  with  tolerable  certainty* 
The  strict  organisation  of  the  Boman  family,  and  of  the 
gensy  the  enlarged  family  or  house,  was  Sabine ;  as  were 
also  the  laws  of  paternal  authority  and  of  property — ^the 
real  groundwork  of  the  Boman  political  discipline.  The 
Boman  religion  is  constantly  declared  by  the  Bomans 
themselves  to  be  Sabine  in  its  most  important  elements, 
and  its  introduction  is  attributed  to  the  Sabine  king 
Numa.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that,  at  one  time, 
when  on  one  or  another  of  the  seven  hills  there  were  inde- 
pendent Latin  communities,  Sabine  conquerors  also  settled 
in  the  same  locality.  But  the  Boman  pride  would  not 
allow  that  Bome  had  ever  been  conquered  by  strangers. 
Accordingly  the  legend  partially  obliterates  the  Sabine 
invasion  and  conquest,  and  represents  the  two  nations  as 
joined  together  by  a  league  between  Bomulus  and  Tatius ; 
but  through  the  mist  of  the  early  traditions,  thus  much 

>  Sec  the  AuUior'a  Forschungen,  p.  81 ;  English  translation,  p.  40. 
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Beems  manifest,  that  the  conviction  of  a  Sabine  conquest  of    chap. 
Rome  was  general  at  a  very  remote  period. 


Benato. 


What  is  reported  of  the  legislation  of  Bomnlus  rests  on  ^h^,  i^^, 
the  plausible  supposition  that  he,  as  founder  of  the  state,  ^^^  ^^ 
must  also  have  formed  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  the 
groundwork  of  civil  order.  Accordbagly  Bomulus  is  said 
to  have  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes,  the  Bamnes, 
Tities,  and  Luceres;  that  he  formed  three  centuries  of 
knights,  of  a  hundred  horsemen  each,  and  a  senate  of  a 
hundred  members,  which  he  doubled  after  the  union  with 
the  Sabines.  In  these  statements  genuine  traditions  are 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  irreconcilable 
contradictions  prevail  most  capriciously  among  the  different 
reports  as  to  the  original  form  and  meaning  of  the  several 
institutions.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  reports 
about  the  institution  of  the  senate  and  the  origin  of  the 
three  tribes. 

In  the  organism  of  the  state  the  most  important  member  The 
after  the  king  was  the  senate.  On  this  subject,  therefore, 
one  would  expect  certain  information,  however  vague  the 
traditions  might  be  in  other  respects.  Yet  what  our 
Authorities  say  about  the  formation  of  the  senate  and  the 
original  number  of  its  members  shows  that  they  report 
their  speculations  as  if  they  were  facts.  Livy  relates  that 
Bomulus  selected  a  hundred  senators,  and  he  knows  of  no 
further  extension  in  the  reign  of  Bomulus.^  Dionysius 
says  that  a  hundred  Sabine  senators  were  added  to  the 
senate  afber  the  peace  with  Tatius.'  Others  say  that  the 
new  members  only  numbered  fifty.*  Plutarch,  in  one  place, 
makes  the  number  of  the  senators  to  have  been  150,  in 
another  200.^  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  such  contradic- 
tory statements,  or  to  separate  what  is  true  in  them  from 
what  is  false.  Every  writer  related  capriciously,  and 
almost  at  random,  what  appeare^  to  him  most  probable, 
without  having  the  least  foundation  for  his  assertions, 

'  Livy,  i.  8.        *  DioDysius,  ii.  47.        *  Dionysius,  ii.  47,  mentions  this. 
*  Plutarch,  Num.,  2,  and  Somul^  20. 
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and  without  even  pretending  to  have  trustwortliy  infor- 
mation.^ 

With  regard  .to  the  mode  of  appointing  the  senators,  the 
same  difference  of  opinion  and  the  same  caprice  prevail. 
While  Cicero,*  I^ivy>  and  most  other  authors  leave  to  the 
king  the  free   choice  of  the   senators,  the  ingenuity  of 
Dionysius  has  invented  a  most  intricate  mode  of  election.'^ 
He  says  that  each  of  the  three  tribes  and  each  of  the 
thirty  curies  chose  three  senators,  and  to  these  ninety- 
nine  Bomulus  added  the  hundredth.     Dionysius  tried  in 
this  way  to  solve  a  difficulty  which  he  felt,  and  to  bring 
into  arithmetical  harmony  the  number  of  the  hundred 
senators  with  that  of  the  three  tribes.     In  lat«r  times  the 
senate    consisted  of  three    hundred  members,   and  this 
number  answers  to  the  number  of  the  three  tribes  and 
thirty  curies,  so  that  a  proportion  is  manifested  in  the 
respective  numbers  which  in  a  certain  measure  makes  the 
senate  represent  the  tribes.*    The  number  of  a  hundred 
senators,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  is  very  surpris- 
ing.    The  attempc  which  Dionysius  made  to  solve  this 
difficulty  is  of  course  a  failure.     There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  oldest  narrative  which  ascribed  to  Romulus  the 
formation  of  the  constitution,  attributed  to  him  also  the 
nomination  of  a  senate  of  three  hundred  members,  just  as 
it  ascribed  to  him  the  division  of  the  people  into  three 
tribes.     But  the  origin  of  these  three  tribes  (the  Bamnes, 
Tities,  and   Luceres)  is  as  obscure  as  everything  else. 
Concerning  two  of  them  there  is  indeed  tolerable  harmony 
of  opinion  among  all  writers,  as  from  an  apparently  self- 
evident  etymology  the  Romans  were  universally  supposed 
to  be  the  Ramnes  of  Romulus,  and  the  Tities  the  Sabines 
of  Tatius.     But  there  is  no  clue  to  explain  the  tribe  of 
the  Luceres ;  and  hence  we  have  an  abundance  of  con- 
jecture.    Some  thought  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumo,  whom 


*  Niebuhr,  Rom,  Gesch.,  i.418.    English  translation,  i.  400.    Becker,  Rom, 
MterthumeTf  ii.  p.  1.  341  ff.     Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch,^  i.  660. 

'  Cicero,  Be  Rep.^  ii.  8,  14.    Livy,  i.  8.  ■  Dionysius,  ii.  12. 

*  Mommsen,  Forschungertf  p.  276  ff. 
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Bomulus  is  said  to  have  brought  to  his  help,  and  they  CHAP. 
made  out  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  Luceres  were  ^  .'  - 
the  Etruscan  companions  of  this  Lucumo,  or  Lucius. 
Others  bethought  themselves  of  the  grove  (titctw)  of  the 
asylum  of  Bomulus,  and  made  out  the  Luceres  to  be  those 
strangers,  fugitives,  and  robbers  who  were  attracted  tx) 
Borne  by  the  protection  of  sanctuary.  It  would  be  useless 
to  try  to  find  out  the  truth.  All  trustworthy  materials  are 
wanting,  and'  we  should  therefore  gain  nothing  if  to  the 
old  conjectures  we  should  add  a  new  one  which  would  only 
add  to  our  perplexity  without  adding  to  our  knowledge.* 
The  long  reign  of  Bomulus  was  by  no  means  satis- 
factorily filled  up  by  the  martial  deeds  and  political  actions 
ascribed  to  him.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  war- 
like son  of  Mars,  who,  in  the  midst  of  hostile  nations, 
had  trained  a  band  of  adventurers  into  an  army  and  a 
community  of  warriors,  could  only  have  held  his  ground 
by  constant  wars,  and  must  therefore  have  fought  many 
battles  and  gained  many  victories.  Nothing  would  have 
been  easier  for  the  fertile  brain  of  a  Greek  than  to 
invent  a  long  succession  of  chequered  campaigns  and 
fierce  battles,  with  events  of  exciting  interest,  like  the 
tales  of  Theseus  or  Minos.  The  sterile  imagination  of 
the  Boman  annalists  contented  itself  with  borrowing  a 
few  traits  of  later  chronicles,  and  ascribing  to  Bomulus 
two  wars,  one  with  Fidense  and  one  with  Veii.  The  town 
of  Fidense  has  been  of  good  service  to  the  annalists. 
Whenever  there  was  little  to  relate  of  any  particular 
year,  there  was  always  a  war  with  Fidense  ready  to  fill  up 
the  gap.  Accordingly  in  the  annals  this  town  is  conquered 
no  less  than  eight  times.^  The  war  of  Bomulus  with 
Fidense  is  manifestly  the  same  which  is  referred  to  the 
year  426  B.C.*    What  we  are  to  think  of  the  war  with 


»  Niebnhr  {Bom.  Gesch,,  i.  312 ;  English  translation,  i.  296)  and  Schwegler 
(Rom,  Geach.,  i.  505)  take  great  pains  to  make  it  probable  that  the  Lucerus 
were  the  Albans,  transplanted  to  Home. 

'  Schwegler,  Bom,  Gesch.,  iii.  202,  Anm.  3. 
•   >  Ibid.  i.  629. 
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Yeii  is  apparent  bj  the  statement  that  Bomulns  slew 
7,000  enemies  with  his  own  hand.^  Such  was  the  material 
used  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  narrative.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  thoughtful  men  like  Cicero  were 
struck  by  the  emptiness  and  vagueness  of  the  so-called 
history  of  the  kings,  though  they  were  far  from  discovering 
the  real  cause.^ 

The  ancient  history  of  no  people  is  written  in  the  order 
of  time,  nor  do  the  earliest  accounts  relate  to  the  oldest 
periods.  Curiosity  and  attention  are  turned  first  to  events 
not  far  distant.  The  wish  is  then  excited  to  know  some- 
thing of  what  happened  before.  Thus  going  back,  history 
arrives  by  degrees  at  the  foundation  of  a  town,  and  the 
origin  or  immigration  of  a  people.  But  even  with  this, 
speculation  is  not  satisfied.  It  endeavours  to  penetrate 
into  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  supplies  by  fiction  a 
primeval  history,  which,  as  it  recedes  further  and  still 
further,  naturally  becomes  more  and  more  cloudy  and  more 
and  more  mythical. 

Eome  also  had  such  a  primeval  history,  which  in  mx- 
critical  times  was  held  to  be  as  authentic  as  that  of  the 
kings.  It  told  how,  in  the  beginning.  King  Janus  ruled 
over  the  shepherds  of  the  district  on  the  Janiculus,  how 
Saturnus  came  to  him  from  beyond  the  sea,  taught  his 
people  agricultiu*e,  reigned  on  the  Satumian  hill  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  Capitoline,  and  that  it  was  a  time 
of  peace,  happiness,  and  justice.  Picus,  Faunus,  and 
Latinus  came  then  in  order  of  succession,  and,  during  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  iBneas  came  to  Latium  and  founded 
the  Trojan  colony  in  Lavinium.'  The  Greeks  had  also 
something  to  say,  and  they  brought  their  hero  Herakles 
on  his  wanderings  from  the  land  of  Hesperia  with  the 

^  From  this  war  with  Veii,  Romnliis  is  said  to  hare  brought  to  Rome  the 
royal  insignia  of  the  Etrascans,  the  adoption  of  which  is  also  ascribed  to 
Tallus  Hostilins  and  to  Tarquiniiu  Priscus. 

*  Cicero,  De  Bep.,  ii.  18 :  '  Sed  temponim  illomm  tantum  fere  regum  illnstrata 
sunt  nomina.' 

>  Schwegler,  Bom,  Gc9ch,,  i.  212.  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Boman 
History,  i.  298. 
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cattle  of  Geryon  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  At  that  time  chap. 
there  ruled  on  the  Palatine,  Evander,  from  Arcadia,  the  -w-^J — ' 
'good  man,'  and  in  a  cave  hard  by  lived  Cacus,*  the 
'  bad  man '  who  stole  the  best  oxen  of  Hercules,  and 
dragged  them  into  his  cave  by  their  tails,  but  was  killed 
by  the  god.  K  these  fables  were  received  with  less 
implicit  faith  than  the  stories  of  Bomulus,  the  reason  is, 
not  that  the  latter  are  better  authenticated,  but  because 
in  them  fiction  is  kept  more  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility and  nature,  and  the  narrative  does  not  deal  so 
much  with  beings  who  in  later  times  were  recognised  only 
as  gods  and  heroes. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  examination  is  that  the  so-  The  story 
called  history  of  Bomulus  is  wanting  in  all  historical  ofRomu- 
foundation,  that  not  one  feature  in  it  can  be  supported  gether  nn- 
by  satisfactory  evidence,  with  the  single  exception  of  ^^^"<^ 
the  Sabine  conquest,  and  that  the  details  even  of  this 
historical  fact  have  been  lost  or  obscured  by  arbitrary 
fiction. 

'  On  Evander  and  Cacus  see  Schwegler,  Bom.  Gesch,^  i.  352  ;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
Credibility  of  Soman  History,  L  283.  Cox,  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  liaiions,  ii. 
341.  The  explanation  of  Cacns  as  '  bad  man/  kcut^t,  which  we  find  in  Servius 
(ad  Virgil.  JSn.,  viii.  190)  and  St.  Augustin  (de  Ciint.  Diiy  xix.  12)  is  of  course 
eironeoofl  and  disproved  by  the  different  quantity  in  the  first  syllable  of  Cacus 
and  cojc^s  (see  Schwegler  loc.  cit.),  Cacus  was  a  native  Italian  deity,  the  son 
of  Vulcan  (Virgil.  JEn,,  viii.  198),  brother  of  Caca,  who  was  worshipped  like 
Vesta  (per  yiigines  pervigili  igni,  Serv.  ad  ^m.  viii.  190). 
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THE    LEGEND   OF   NUMA   POMPILIUS* 


BOOK     When  Bomulus  had  left  the  earth  and  had  become  a  god, 
^  the  fathers  met    together  and  nominated  intermediate 


I. 


The  elec- 
tion of 
Numa. 


The  inter-  ^iiigs  from  the  senate,  to  reign  in  turn  for  five  days,  in 
regnum.  the  place  of  the  king,  till  a  new  king  was  chosen.  And 
this  intermediate  government  or  interregnum  lasted  a 
whole  year;  for  the  Romans  were  at  variance  with  the 
Sabines  and  quarrelled  about  the  choice  of  the  new  king. 
At  last  they  agreed  that  a  Sabine  should  be  taken,  but 
that  the  Romans  should  choose  him. 

There  lived  at  that  time  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines  a 
righteous  man  called  Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  honoured 
and  beloved  by  every  one  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and 
integrity.  This  man  the  Romans  chose  to  be  king  over 
Rome.  And  when  Nama  had  ascertained  the  consent  of 
the  gods  by  the  flight  of  the  holy  birds,  he  called  together 
an  assembly  of  the  thirty  Curise,  and  asked  them  whether 
they  would  willingly  obey  all  his  commands.  Then  the 
people  consented,  and  Numa  reigned  in  Rome  forty-three 
years,  until  his  death. 

Now  the  Romans  were  a  rude  people,  whose  thoughts 
were  intent  on  war  and  plunder,  and  might  was  more  to 
them  than  right.  Therefore  Numa  was  grieved,  and  he 
undertook  to  accustom  the  people  to  milder  habits,  to  a 
peaceful  life,  to  strict  discipline  and  justice  and  fear  of  the 
gods.  But  he  was  wise  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  as  a 
proof  of  this  his  hair  was  grey  from  his  birth,  ^  and  he  was 

• 

*  Like  that  of  Tages,  the  founder  of  the  religions  system  of  the  Etruscans. — 
See  Miiller,  Etrttsker^  ii.  25. 
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trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks ;  for  Pythagoras,     CHAP, 
the  wisest  of  the  Greeks/  had  instructed  him.     His  wife  >. — .J — * 


was  Egeria,  a  divine  Camena ;  he  met  her  every  night  in 
a  cave,  and  she  tanght  him  the  true  worship  of  the  gods 
and  the  dnties  of  a  pions  life.  He  deceived  Fannus  and 
Pious,  the  prophesying  spirits  of  the  wood,  by  wine  which 
he  poured  into  the  spring  from  which  they  drank ;  and  he 
intoxicated  them  and  bound  them  with  fetters,  till  they 
told  him  the  secret  charms  by  which  they  compelled 
Jupiter  to  reveal  his  will. 

But  the  people  did  not  believe  Numa,  and  mocked  him.  His  mar- 
Then  he  prepared  a  simple  meal,  and  invited  guests  to  his  I^werl 
house,  and  set  before  them  plain  food  on  earthen  plates  and 
water  in  stone  bottles.  Thereupon  suddenly  all  the  dishes 
were  changed  into  silver  and  gold,  the  plain  food  into  the 
choicest  viands,  and  the  water  into  wine.  Then  every  one 
knew  that  a  divine  power  dwelt  in  Numa,  and  they  were 
willing  to  receive  his  statutes. 

Now  in  order  to  divert  the  people  from  their  wild  and  ^*"  ™^|: 
rough  life,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  piety  and  righteous-  laws. 
ness,  Numa  taught  them  which  gods  they  should  adore,  and 
how  they  should  arrange  their  worship  with  prayers,  sacri- 
fices, and  hymns,  and  other  pious  usages.  And  all  bloody 
sacrifices  and  all  human  victims  he  forbade,  and  permitted 
only  the  fruits  of  the  field,  simple  cakes,  and  milk  and  other 
like  offerings  to  be  presented  to  the  gods.  He  allowed  no 
images  to  be  made  of  the  gods,  for  he  taught  the  people 
to  believe  that  the  gods  had  no  bodies,  and  that  as  pure 
spirits  they  pervaded  and  ruled  in  the  elementary  powers 
of  nature.  Moreover  he  told  the  people  what  prayers, 
solemn  words,  and  sacrifices  they  should  use  in  all  the 
concerns  of  their  domestic  life,  and  in  their  intercourse  with 
men ;  and  he  ordained  that  the  Romans  should  not  under- 
take anything  important  without  first  calling  on  the  gods 
and  seeking  their  favour. 

Then  Nmna  instituted  priests  to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Thefla- 

roens  and 
>  A«  snch  Pythagoras  was  considered  in  the  period  of  the  Samnite  wars.»   augurs. 
See  Plutarch,  ^uma,  8. 
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Quirinns,  whom  he  called  flamines,  that  is,  kindlers  of 
^  fire,  because  thej  wei^  to  kindle  the  fires  for  the  sacrifices. 
And  for  the  service  of  Vesta  he  chose  pure  virgins,  who 
had  to  perform  the  service  in  the  temple  and  to  feed  the 
holy  flame  on  the  altar  of  Yesta,  the  common  hearth  of  the 
citj.    And  in  order  to  discover  the  will  of  the  gods  he 
instituted  the  office  of  augurs,  and  instructed  them  in  the 
science  of  the  flight  of  birds.     And  he  appointed  many 
more  priests  and  servants  of  the  altars,  and.  prescribed  to 
each  what  he  should  do.     And  that  they  might  all  know 
what  was  right  in  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  not  from 
ignorance  employ  the  wrong  prayers,  or  at  the  sacrifices 
and  other  services  leave  out  or  neglect  something  where- 
by they  might  incur  the  anger  of  the  gods  and  suffer 
great  punishment,  Numa  wrote  all  his  statutes  in  a  book. 
This  he  handed  over  to  Numa  Marcius,  and  made  him  chief 
pontifex,  that  is,  overseer  and  watcher  over  the  service  of 
the  gods,  and  recommended  him  to  pursue  the  study  of 
divine  things,  and  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  religion  which 
he  had  founded. 

Numa  took  care  also  of  the  peaceful  arts,  that  the 
people  might  live  by  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  not 
think  of  robbing  from  others.  For  this  purpose  he  divided 
the  land  which  Bomulus  had  conquered  among  the  citizens, 
and  bade  them  cultivate  it ;  and  he  consecrated  the  stones 
which  marked  the  boundaries  of  the  fields,  and  erected  an 
altar  on  the  Capitoline  hUl  to  Terminus,  the  god  of 
boundaries. 

In  the  same  manner  he  took  care  of  all  artizans  in  the 
town  who  possessed  no  land.  He  divided  them  into  guilds, 
and  set  masters  over  them  according  to  each  kind  of  trade, 
and  set  apart  for  them  markets,  sacrifices,  and  festivals  ; 
and  in  order  that  truth  and  good  faith  might  be  practised 
in  common  intercourse,  and  that  promises  might  be  kept 
as  sacred  as  oaths,  he  founded  the  service  of  the  goddess 
Fides,  or  Faith,  and  buUt  a  temple  to  her  on  the  Capitol. 
While  Numa  was  thus  occupied  with  works  of  peace, 
the  weapons  of  war  lay  idle,  and  the  neighbouring  people 
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were  afraid  of  disturbing  the  rest  of  this  righteous  king.     CHAP. 
So  the  gate  of  Janus  remained  closed,  for  it  was  the  custom     _    /    - 


among  the  Bomans  to  open  it  only  in  time  of  war. 

Thus  the  reign  of  Numa  was  a  time  of  peace  and  of  The  blee- 

860II6BB  of 

happiness,  and  the  gods  testified  their  pleasure  in  the  Numa. 
pious  king  and  his  people ;  for  they  guarded  the  country 
from  all  plagues  and  sicknesses,  and  they  sent  health  and 
good  harvests,  and  blessing  and  prosperity  upon  all  that 
the  people  undertook. 

Now,  when  Numa  had  become  old  and  weak,  he  died 
calmly,  without  illness  and  without  pain,  and  the  Romans 
mourned  for  him  as  for  a  father,  and  buried  him  on  the 
Janiculns  beyond  the  Tiber,  on  that  side  which  lies  towards 
the  west. 

# 

Critical  Examination  of  the  Legend  of  Numa  Pompiliua. 

Numa  Pompilius  is  evidently  the  complement  of  Bomulus.  Numa  the 
As  Bomulus  was  the  founder  of  the  state  and  of  political  ^ent  of 
and  military  order,  so  the  legend  regards  Numa  as  the  Romulus. 
founder  of  the  national  religion.^    His  uneventful  reign  of 
thirty-nine  or  forty-three  years  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  organisation  of  public  worship.     AU  the  neighbours 
lived  in  peace  with  the  righteous  king.     It  was  a  golden 
age,  in  which  the  gate  of  Janus  remained  closed,  and  the 
sword  rested  in  its  sheath.     Only  the  arts  of  peace  were 
practised.     Agriculture  and  trade  prospered.    Bight  and 
justice  ruled.    The  gods  themselves  held  intercourse  with 
the  pious  priest-king  and  revealed  to  him  their  divine 
wisdom. 

'  The  name  of  Numa  is  significant,  and  denotes  an  organiser  or  lawgiver. 
The  root  of  the  word  is  the  same  as  in  numeruSf  nummus,  v6iios  (see  Schwegler, 
Bom.  Gesch.f  i.  552,  Anm.  1).  The  word  Pumpilius  has  been  derived  from 
pampat  a  religious  procession.  Perhaps  the  apparently  so  simple  and  yet  so 
mjBterioiis  word  pontifex  is  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root,  which  occurs 
also  in  the  Umbrian  language.  The  transition  from  pampa  into  ponta  would 
be  analogous  to  that  of  v4fiTt  into  v4rr9.  Pontifex  would  accordingly  mean 
an  arranger  of  processions ;  and  by  no  means  a  bridgemaker.  There  were 
poDtifiees  at  Pneneste  and  other  places,  where  no  bridges  had  to  be  built 
(Serriua,  ad  Virg.  JEn.,  vii.  678).  It  is  clear  how  suitable  the  name  Numa 
Pompilius  was  for  the  founder  of  pontifical  law.  The  first  pontifex  appointed 
by  Numa  was  likewise  called  Numa. 
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BOOK         In  this  description  fiction  is  so  evident  that  serions 
discussion  is  almost  out  of  place.     The  supernatural  and 


Numa  and  ^^^  miraculous  do  not  challenge  more  scepticism  than  the 
Pytha-  all-prevailing  peace  in  an  age  of  incessant  wars.  That 
which  appears  most  of  all  historical,  the  intercourse  of 
Numa  with  Pythagoras,  was  invented  when  it  was  not 
known  that  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  lived  nearly  two 
hundred  years  after  the  assumed  age  of  Numa. 
TheKoman  The  idea  that  the  religion  of  the  Romans  was  created 
TH  igion.  i^y  ^^^  individual  lawgiver  who  could  be  named,  is  even 
less  tenable  than  that  the  political  institutions  and  the 
civil  order  were  produced  in  the  brain  of  the  founder  of 
the  state.  The  religion  of  a  people  is  not  adventitious  or 
a  chance  attribute.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  elements 
which  determine  national  individuality  and  national  exist- 
ence. It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  people  without  re- 
ligious conceptions  and  practices.  It  can  be  shown  that 
the  Soman  religion  is  older  in  its  principal  features  than 
the  Roman  state,  and  older  even  than  the  Roman  people, 
OS  we  find  it  in  Rome  and  in  Latium.  It  is  essentially 
Italian,  common  to  all  the  branches  of  the  Sabine  stock,^ 
as  are  also  the  elements  of  the  Roman  language.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  have  originated  in  Rome.  The  Romans 
brought  it  with  them  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and 
there  was  no  period  of  time  when  the  Roman  state  existed 
without  the  religious  forms  which  were  ascribed  to  Numa. 
Accordingly  the  legend  of  Romulus  mentions  not  only 
some  of  the  principal  deities,  as  Jupiter,  Janus,  Faunus, 
and  Yesta,  but  also  the  auguries,'  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Roman  state  religion.  Other  parts  of  the 
Roman  ceremonial  law  were  ascribed  to  other  kings,  as 
for  instance  that  which  regulated  the  intercourse  with 
neighbouring  people,  and  especially  prescribed  the  form  of 
the  declaration  of  war.     As  this  did  not  seem  to  suit  the 

1  AmbroBch,  8tudieH,\.  73|  Amn.  168-60,  and  p.  19S,  Anm.  170.  SehwegleTi 
Bom.  Geseh.,  i.  654. 

*  RomnliiB  himself  is  called  the  best  augur,  and  the  augural  staff  (lUuus) 
which  he  had  used,  was  preseryed  as  a  relic. 
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peace-loving  Nnma,  the  Roman  legend-makers  did  not     chap. 
hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  King  TnUus  *  or  Ancns,*  of  whom     _  ^^^'    ^ 
there  were  at  least  wars  to  relate. 

As  the  personality  of  Numa  resolves  itself  into  that  of  The  law- 
an  ideal  priest-Mng,  the  founder  of  the  sacred  rites  and  Numa. 
laws,  whom  the  pontifices,  the  keepers  and  guardians  of 
these  laws,  regarded  as  their  legislator,  it  follows  that  the 
law  books,  which  in  later  times  contained  the  precepts 
and  were  attributed  to  Numa,  cannot  have  been  genuine. 
Writings  of  this  kind  belong,  it  is  true,  to  the  oldest  pro- 
ducts of  civilisation ;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  what 
passed  in  Rome  as  writings  of  Numa  Pompilius,  did  not 
originate  even  in  the  regal  period.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  at  that  time  the  art  of  writing  was  not  yet  practised 
in  Rome,  but  was  brought  from  Southern  Italy  shortly 
before  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  uncritical 
ages  of  the  republic,  nobody  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  the 
kings  any  documents  which  seemed  to  be  very  ancient. 
Even  an  audacious  forgery  belonging  to  the  year  181  B.C. 
seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  genuine  document. 
In  that  year  a  stone  coffin,  containing  Greek  and  Latin 
writings  of  Numa  on  religious  and  philosophical  subjects, 
was  discovered  in  a  field  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculus. 
But  their  contents  appeared  to  the  Prsetor  Q.  Petillius  to 
be  so  much  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  religious  views, 
and  with  the  whole  system  of  the  state  religion,  that, 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  he  ordered  the  books  to  be 
publicly  burned.'  They  were  evidently  considered  as  real, 
in  spite  of  their  being  written  on  paper,  which  was  not 
used  for  writing  for  many  centuries  after  the  alleged  time 
of  Numa,  and  although  the  paper  looked  quite  new  and 
fresh.  Nobody  seems  to  have  been  surprised  that  in 
Numa's  time — long  before  Greek  prose  was  written  in 
Greece — Romans  should  have  written  Greek  fluently. 
Nor  did  it  apparently  seem  surprising  that  Numa's  Latin 
was  so  smooth  and  easy  to  be  read,  although  the  priests 

*  lAry,  i.  24.  '  Ancus  is  a  second  Numa.     See  below  chap.  iv. 

'  Liry,  xL  29.    For  the  detail  see  Schwegler,  Mm.  Gesch,^  i.  664. 
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BOOK  themselyes  were  not  able  to  understand  the  hymns  ascribed 
;•  -.  to  the  same  Kama.  The  pretended  discovery  was  evidently 
a  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  religious  innovation,  but  the 
whole  of  the  Boman  people  took  for  granted,  with  child- 
like simplicity,  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  Numa. 
This  occurrence  in  the  year  181  e.g.,  600  years  after  Numa, 
shows  what  care  is  needed  in  the  examination  of  the 
statements  of  the  Eoman  chroniclers  concerning  their  older 
history,  before  we  can  receive  them  as  well-founded  and 
credible. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  LEGEND  OP  TULLUS  HOSTILIUS. 


Afteb  Kuma's  death  the  Bomans  chose  for  their  king     chap. 
Tnllus  Hostilias,  the  grandson  of  Hostus  Hostilins,  who  .    ^' 


had  fonght  in  the  battle  with  the  Sabine,  Mettius  Curtius.  r^jj^  ^^^ 
Now  the  time  of  peace  and  quietness  was  at  an  end,  for  ^cu^r  of 
Tollns  was  not  like  Numa,  but  like  Bomulus,  and  he  loved 
war  and  glory  beyond  everything.  Therefore  he  looked 
for  causes  of  dispute  among  the  neighbours,  for  he  thought 
that  in  a  long  peace  the  Bomans  would  grow  effeminate, 
and  lose  their  ancient  courage. 

Now  when  some  Boman  and  Alban  country  people  Thequar- 
quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  each  one  accused  the  ^^ 
other  of  robbery,  and  each  complained  that  he  suffered 
wrong,  Tullus  sent  fetiales,  or  heralds,  to  Alba,  to  demand 
compensation  for  the  plunder.  The  Albans  did  the  same, 
and  sent  messengers  to  Bome  to  complain  and  to  insist 
on  justice. 

Then  Tullus  employed  a  fraud ;  for  he  received  the  The  sub- 
Alban  messengers  with  great  kindness  and  treated  them  xuUus^ 
with  such  hospitality  that  they  delayed  the  execution  of 
their  disagreeable  commission.  But  the  Boman  fetiales 
who  were  sent  to  Alba,  demanded  without  delay  satisfac- 
tion from  the  Albans,  and  when  this  was  refused  they 
declared  war  in  the  name  of  the  Boman  people.  When 
Tullus  heard  of  this,  he  asked  the  Alban  ambassadors  what 
their  commission  was,  and,  having  heard  it,  he  sent  them 
home  without  satisfaction,  because  the  Albans  had  first 
refused  it,  and  had  thus  provoked  an  unjust  war.  Now 
the  Bomans  and  Albans  met  together  in  the  field.    The 
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Albans,  led  by  their  king  CInilius,  encamped  Tvith  their 
army  on  the  frontier  of  the  Boman  territory,  and  made  a 
deep  trench  ronnd  their  camp.  And  the  trench  was  called, 
for  ever  after,  the  trench  of  Clnilins.  Bnt  in  the  follow- 
ing night  the  king  of  Alba  died.  Then  they  chose  in  his 
place  a  dictator,  whose  name  was  Mettins  Fofetios. 

Now  when  Tullns  advanced,  and  the  two  armies  stood 
arrayed  against  one  another,  and  the  bloody  fight  between 
the  kindred  nations  was  about  to  begin,  the  leaders  came 
forward  and  consulted  together,  and  determined  to  decide 
the  war  by  a  single  combat  of  Albans  and  Eomans,  that  so 
much  blood  might  not  be  spilt.  There  were  by  chance  in 
the  Soman  army  three  brothers  bom  at  one  birth,  and 
likewise  in  the  Alban  army  three  brothers  bom  at  one 
birth.  These  were  the  sons  of  twin  sisters,  and  equal  in 
age  and  strength.  Therefore  they  were  chosen  as  the 
combatants,  and  the  Eomans  and  Albans  bound  themselves 
by  a  sacred  oath  that  the  nation  whose  champions  should 
be  victorious  should  rule  over  the  other.  Then  began  the 
decisive  battle  between  the  three  Horatii,  who  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  three  Curiatii,  who  fought 
for  the  Albans.  Quite  at  the  beginning  two  of  the  Horatii 
fell  and  the  three  Curiatii  were  all  wounded.  Then  the 
surviving  Horatius  took  to  flight,  and  the  Curiatii  pursued 
him.  But  he  turned  suddenly  round  and  killed  the  one  of 
the  three  who  was  the  most  slightly  wounded  and  had  hur- 
ried on  before  the  others.  Then  he  ran  towards  the  second 
and  conquered  him  also,  and  at  last  he  killed  the  third, 
who,  on  account  of  his  wounds,  was  able  to  pursue  him  but 
very  slowly.  Then  the  Bomans  rejoiced  and  welcomed 
Horatius  as  conqueror,  and  they  collected  the  spoils  of  the 
slain  Curiatii  and  carried  them  before  Horatius,  and  led 
him  in  triumph  to  Bome. 

When  the  procession  came  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  the 
sister  of  Horatius  went  forth  to  meet  it.  She  was  betix)thed 
to  one  of  the  Curiatii  who  had  been  killed.  And  when  she 
saw  the  bloody  coat  of  her  lover,  which  she  herself  had  em- 
broidered, she  sobbed  and  moaned  and  cursed  her  brother. 
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At  this  Horatius  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  drew  his  CHAP, 
sword  and  stabbed  his  sister,  because  she  had  wept  over  a  - 
fallen  enemy.  But  the  blood  of  the  slain  sister  called  for 
Tengeance,  and  Horatius  was  accused  before  the  criminal 
judge,  who  sentenced  him  to  death.  The  people,  however, 
rejected  the  sentence  of  the  judge  out  of  compassion  for 
the  old  father  of  Horatius,  who  would  thus  lose  three  of 
his  children  in  one  day,  and  because  thej  would  not  that 
the  man  should  be  led  to  death  who  had  ventured  his  life 
for  the  greatness  of  his  native  country,  and  had  gained  the 
victory  over  Alba  with  his  own  hand.  But  to  atone  for  the 
death  of  his  sister,  Horatius  had  to  do  public  penance,  to 
pass  under  a  yoke,  and  to  oS^  up  expiatory  sacrifices  to 
the  manes  of  his  murdered  sister.  The  beam  of  the  yoke 
under  which  Horatius  went,  remained  as  a  token  till  the 
latest  times,  and  was  called  the  ^  sister  beam.'  But  the 
memory  of  the  heroism  of  Horatius  was  also  preserved ; 
and  the  arms  of  the  Curiatii  were  hung  up  on  a  pillar  in 
the  Forum ;  and  the  pillar  was  called  the  pillar  of  Hora- 
tius *  for  all  time. 

Thus  Alba  became  subject  to  Eome,  and  the  Albans  were  The 
obliged  to  help  the  Bomans  in  their  wars.     But  Mettius  o^Mettius 
Fofetius,  the  dictator  of  the  Albans,  meditated  treason,  and  Fufetius. 
hoped  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Bome.     Therefore,  when  fou  of 
war  had  broken  out  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Etruscans  '^^*- 
of  FidensB  and  Yeii,  and  when  the  Bomans  and  Albans  stood 
opposite  to  the  enemy,  and  the  battle  was  raging  fiercely, 
Mettius  kept  his  army  back  from  the  fight,  and  hoped  that 
the  Bomans  would  be  subdued.     But  Tullus,  perceiving 
the  treason,  bade  his  soldiers  be  of  good  courage,  and  con- 
quered the  Etruscans.     And  when  Mettius  came  to  him 
afber  the  battle  to  wish  him  joy  on  account  of  the  victory, 
thinking  that  Tullus  had  not  discovered  his  treacher}% 
Tullus  ordered  him  to  be   seized  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
horses,  as  a  punishment  for  wavering  in  his  fidelity  between 
the  Bomans  and  their  enemies.     Then  the  Albans  were  dis- 
armed, and  Tullus  sent  horsemen  to  Alba,  who  burned  the 

'  RegardiDg  the  pila  Horatia,  see  Schwegler,  i.  572,  Anm.  3. 
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whole  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples,  and  led  the 
inhabitants  away  to  Eome.  From  that  time  Alba  Longa 
was  desolate,  but  the  Albans  became  Boman  citizens, 
and  their  nobles  were  received  among  the  patricians,  and 
Albans  and  Bomans  became  one  people,  as  at  one  time  the 
Bomans  and  the  Sabines  had  become  under  the  dominion 
of  Bomnlus. 

After  this  Tullos  waged  many  wars  with  his  neighbours, 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Sabines,  and  he  became  proud  and 
haughty,  and  forgot  the  gods  and  their  service,  and  regarded 
not  justice  and  the  precepts  of  Kuma.  Therefore  the  gods 
sent  a  plague  among  the  people,  and  at  last  they  smote 
him  also  with  a  grievous  disease.  Then  he  became  aware 
that  he  had  sinned,  and  he  tried  to  investigate  the  will  of 
Jupiter  according  to  the  spells  of  Kuma.  But  Jupiter 
was  wroth  at  his  sinful  attempt,  and  struck  him  with 
lightning,  and  destroyed  his  house,  so  that  it  left  no 
trace  behind.  Thus  ended  ToUus  Hostilius,  after  he 
had  been  king  for  thirty-two  years ;  and  Ancus  Marcius, 
the  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius,  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom. 


Oritical  Examination  of  the  Legend  of  Tullus  HostUius. 

Materials  As  Bomulus  is  the  hero  of  the  legend  which  refers  to 
of  TuUuB^  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  as  the  introduction  of  re- 
HoBtilius.  ligious  order  is  ascribed  to  Numa,  so  the  name  of  Tullus 
Hostilius  serves  to  introduce  the  legend  of  the  destruction 
of  Alba  Longa  in  Boman  history.  There  was  nothing  else 
to  be  related  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  All  the  rest  which  is 
told  of  him  is  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  Bomulus  in  a 
slightly  changed  form;  and  even  the  Alban  war,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  reminds  us  so  much  of  the  legend  of 
Bomulus,  that  it  loses  its  weight  as  evidence  to  prove  the 
real  existence  of  King  Tullus  Hostilius. 

The  position  of  Alba  in  Boman  history  is  an  inexplicable 
mystery.  Bome  is  described  as  a  colony  of  Alba,  bat  from 
the  moment  of  the  foundation  of  Bome,  Alba  completely 
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disappears.  The  legend  mentioss  nothing  of  any  assistance     CHAP. 
of  the  parent  town  in  the  pressing  danger  that  Borne  was  v^ — ,J — - 


in,  nor  does  it  explain  how  Somulus  was  shut  out  from 
the  throne  of  Alba  after  the  race  of  iBneas  became  extinct 
with  Nnmitor.  Under  Bomnlus  and  Knma,  Alba  and  Borne 
were  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  and  in  the  legend  of 
the  fall  of  that  town  no  Silvii  are  reigning  there,  but 
C.  Cluilius,  or  Mettius  Fafetins  as  prsetor  or  dictator.' 

In  like  manner  the  story  of  the  conqnest  of  Alba  by  the  Theories 
Bomans  nnder  Tullus  does  not  agree  with  the  fact  that  of  Alba. 
the  Bomans  subsequently  were  not  in  possession  of  the 
Alban  territory.  The  Latins  hold  their  federal  meetings 
near  the  rains  of  Alba,  at  the  spring  of  Ferentina,  whence 
Niebnhr*  draws  the  conclusion  that  Alba  was  not  destroyed 
by  Bome,  but  by  its  revolted  Latin  subjects.  But  in  the 
utter  lack  of  trustworthy  testimony,  and  even  probable 
tradition,  it  would  be  lost  labour  to  investigate  more 
minutely  the  discrepancies  and  contradictions  of  these 
prehistoric  legends,  with  the  object  of  finding  in  them 
historical  truth. 

The  story  of  the  destruction  of  Alba,  which  is,  as  we  The  story 
have  seen,  at  variance  with  the  events  supposed  to  have  fi^o^* 
preceded  and  followed  it,  bears  moreover  in  itself  the  stamp 
of  fiction.  It  turns  upon  the  combat  between  the  Horatii 
and  the  Curiatii,  who,  by  their  relationship  as  sons  of 
twin  sisters,  represent  symbolically  the  blood  connexion 
between  the  Bomans  and  the  Albans.  Thus  the  twin 
brothers  Bomulus  and  Bemus  had  fought  for  the  possession 
of  power.  The  Bomans  and  Sabines,  who  had  become 
related  by  intermarriage,  fought  in  a  similar  manner  under 
Bomulus  and  Tatius.  At  that  time  the  chief  combatants 
of  the  two  nations  were  Hostus  Hostilius  and  Mettius 
Curtius;'  and  it  is  significant  that  these  two  men  are 

*  Ifiebnhr,  i?am.  Gesch.f  i.  341;  English  translation,  i.  347.    See  Schwegler, 
Bom,  Gesck.^  i.  452.    See  also  above,  chap.  ii.  p.  18,  n.  1. 

'  Niebnh/s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome^  i.  65. 

*  lAYjf  i.  12.    '  Principes  utrimque  pugnam  ciebant,  ab  Sabinis  Mettius  Cur- 
tins,  ab  Bomanis  Hostus  Hostilius.*    See  above  p.  1 1 . 
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mentioned  by  name,  whereas  in  general  so  very  few 
names  occur  in  the  ancient  legends.^  In  the  oldest  form 
the  war  between  Sabines  and  Bomans  was  most  likely 
described  as  settled  by  single  combat,  after  the  general 
battle  was  stopped  by  the  intervention  of  the  women.* 
And  it  is  clear,  from  the  slightly  altered  names  of  the 
chiefs,  that  the  legends  of  Bomulns  and  of  Tullus  are 
in  reality  simply  two  versions  of  the  same  story.  In  the 
Hostus  Hostilius  of  the  army  of  Bomnlns  we  easily 
recognise  the  King  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  the  Sabine 
Mettius  Curtius  turns  up  again  as  Mettius  Fufetius.*  Now, 
if  we  reflect  that  the  Albans  were  of  Sabine  origin,*  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  the  story  of  Bomulus  and  Tullus 
a  tradition  referring  to  the  union  of  the  Bomans  with  the 
Sabines.  For  the  Albans  are  transferred  to  Home,  and  the 
city  is  doubled,  just  as  it  was  under  Bomulus.^ 

Legendary  history  plays  in  the  most  lively  colours,  and 
these  sometimes  change  most  unexpectedly.  Seen  from 
different  points  of  view,  a  story  frequently  turns  into  the 
very  opposite.  An  example  of  this  is  exhibited  in  the 
story  of  the  Sabine   war  of   Tullus  Hostilius.^    At  the 

>  See  Cicero,  De  Rep,,  ii.  18,  quoted  above,  p.  26,  n.  2. 

*  The  story  of  a  real  battle  between  Romulus  and  Tatius  was  connected  with 
a  tradition  ascribinj?  to  Romulus  the  consecration  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator. 
This  Jupiter  was  interpreted  as  the  stayer  of  flight,  and  this  interpretation  was 
the  origin  of  the  legend,  the  object  being  to  account  for  the  name  and  founda- 
tion of  the  temple.  Legends  of  this  kind  are  very  appropriately  called  '  «tio> 
logical.*  (Schwegler,  Bom,  Gesch.t  i,  69.)  But  the  explanation  of  Jupiter  Stator 
as  stayer  of  flight  is  very  doubtful.  Cicero  takes  Stator  as  establisher  or  founder 
of  the  city.  (See  above  p.  11,  n.  1.)  Moreover  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  was 
really  built  after  the  year  296  B.C.,  about  600  years  later,  as  we  happen  to  know 
from  Livy,  x.  37.  There  is  therefore  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  stoiy  of 
the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines. 

'  The  multiplication  of  persons  by  changing  the  first  name  or  the  surname, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  older  histoiy  of  Rome.  Thus  Numa  Marcius 
is  evidently  identical  with  Numa  Pompilius. — See  the  Author's  Sesearches, 
p.  63  (Forsehungenf  p.  46.)    Compare  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.,  i.  24. 

*  See  above,  p.  22,  and  the  Authoi's  Researches,  p.  41  (Forschungen^  p.  31). 

*  This  duplication  is  felt  to  be  particularly  inconvenient  by  those  modem 
historians  who  think  that  the  transplanted  Albans  formed  the  tribe  of  the 
Luceres.  According  to  their  views  the  population  of  Rome  ought  to  have  been 
increased  by  one-third,  and  not  doubled.—  See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.,  i.  59. 

'  Livy,  i.  30.     Diony^ius,  iii.  32. 
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festival  of  Feronia  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  frequented     CHAP. 
by  many  strangers  on  account  of  the  games  and  the  traffic. 


Roman  citizens  were  robbed  and  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Sabines.  The  Sabines  would  not  listen  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Tullus,  and  the  consequence  was  a  war  between  the 
two  nations.^  Here  we  have  the  corresponding  picture  to 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women.  Instead  of  women,  men 
are  carried  away ;  instead  of  Sabines,  Romans  are  the 
victims  ;  instead  of  its  taking  place  in  Rome,  it  takes  place 
in  the  land  of  the  Sabines.' 

If  the  stories  of  the  war  of  Tullus  with  the  Albans  and  Identity  of 
Sabines  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  legend  which  R^nua^" 
figured  in  the  tale  of  Romulus  as  the  Sabine  war,  there 
remains  nothing  peculiar  to  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  he 
appears  only  as  the  shadow  of  Romulus.  Even  the  ancients 
recognised  the  similarity  between  the  two,'  as  they  were 
also  struck  with  that  between  Numa  Pompilius  and  Ancus 
Marcius.  In  the  story  of  Tullus,  it  is  true,  all  that  is 
wonderful  and  supernatural  is  suppressed  ;  but  his  identity 
with  Romulus  is  nevertheless  manifest.  He,  like  Romulus, 
grows  up  among  the  shepherds.*  Like  Romulus,  he  wages 
war  with  Fidense  and  Veii.  Like  Romulus,  he  doubles 
the  number  of  Roman  citizens^  and  joins  the  Mens  Coelius 
to  the  city,*  he  organises  the  army,^  he  introduces  the  in- 

'  The  war  opens  precisely  like  the  war  with  Alba.  '  Utrimque  injurise  fact^e 
ac  res  nequicquam  erant  repetitse.' — Livj,  i.  30. 

'  The  same  legend  occurs  once  more  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  Livy,  ii. 
18 :  '  £o  anno  Romse,  cum  per  ludos  ab  Sabinorum  iuventute  per  lasciviam 
scorta  raperentur,  concursu  hominum  rixa  ac  prope  -prselium  fuit,  parvaque  ex 
re  ad  reb«lIionem  spectare  res  yidebatur.'  This  time  the  scene  was  laid  in 
Kome,  but,  as  Roman  pride  would  not  permit  that  the  Sabines  had  dared  to  carry 
off  Roman  maidens,  the  stoiy  was  softened.  The  Sabines  evidently  had  also 
their  national  legend  of  the  rape  of  the  women. 

'  LiTy,  i.  22.     Zonaras,  vii.  6. 

*  Valer.  Maxim.,  iii.  4, 1 :  '  Incunabula  Tulli  Hostili  agreste  tugurium  capit : 
eiuadem  adolescentia  in  pecore  pascendo  fuit  occupata.' 

*  Idrj,  i.  30 :  '  Duplicator  ciyium  numerus.'  Valer.  Maxim.,  iii.  4,  1 :  '  Im  • 
perium  Romanum  duplicavit.' 

'  Dionysius,  ii.  60. 

^  Florus,  i.  3,  1 :  '  Hie  omnem  militarem  disciplinam  artemque  bellandi  con- 
didit.'     Orosius,  ii.  4 :  '  Tullus  Hostilius  militaris  rei  institutor.' 
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BOOK     Bignia  of  royal  power,'  an  act  which  is  ascribed  to  Eomulns 
—   / — '  and  also  to  Tarqninius  Priscus.*    Even  in  his  conquest  of 


Alba,  he  is  anticipated  by  Bomnlus,  who  in  some  versions 

of  the  legend  appears  to  have  caused  the  destruction  of  that 

town.'  According  to  some  accounts,  Bomulus  degenerated 

into  a  tyrant ;  of  Tullus  this  is  the  common  report.   Finally 

the  identity  of  the  two  warlike  kings  appears  in  their 

death.     They  were  both  removed  from  the  earth  in  the 

midst  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  were  never  seen 

again.^ 

I'heleprend       Thus,  wherever  we  begin,  and  whichever  portion  we 

iinhwto-*'    examine  of  the  legends  of  Eomulus  and  Tullus,  we  arrive 

rical.  always  at  the  same  result ;  viz.,  that  the  alleged  histories 

of  these  two  kings  are  simply  diflTerent  versions  of  the  same 

old  legend,  in  which  the  most  careful  research  can  discover 

no  trace  of  genuine  historical  truth. 

*  The  sella  curulis,  the  licfors,  the  toga  picta,  and  the  toga  pnetezta. — 
Macrobius,  i.  6,  208 ;  GronoY.  Plinius,  HUt,  Nat.,  iz.  63. 

*  See  below,  chap.  6. 

'  8ee  especially  Cicero,  J)e  Rep.,  ii.  2,  4 :  '  Eomulns  oppreesisse  Longam 
Albam  .  .  .  fertur.' 

*  This  highly  charscteristic  legend  is  repeated  more  than  once,  as  in  the 
case  of  £neas  (Aurel.  Victor,  p.  14,  2),  and  the  Alban  king  Romulus  or  Remulus 
(Liry  i.  3;  DionjsiuB  i.  71  ;  Appian,  i.  2).  Even  the  rationalistic  yersion  of 
the  legend,  which  represents  the  death  of  Bomulus  as  caused  bj  foul  play, 
has  found  a  place  in  the  story  of  Tullus  (Dionysius,  iii.  35). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   LEGEND   OF  ANGUS   MABGIUS. 

Angus  Mabgius  was  a  just  and  peaceful  king,  and  his  first     CHAP. 
care  was  to  restore  the  service  of  the  gods,  according  to 


the  precepts  of  Numa ;  for  Tullus  had  not  honoured  them,  The  piety 
nor  kept  their  worship  pure.  For  this  reason  Ancus  o^-Ajicua. 
caused  the  sacred  laws  of  Numa  to  be  written  on  wooden 
tablets,  and  to  be  exhibited  before  the  people ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  preserve  peace  and  the  peaceful  arts,  as 
Numa  had  done,  whose  example  he  wished  to  follow  in  all 
things. 

Bat  it  was  not  vouchsafed  to  him  always  to  avoid  war.  The  war 
For  when  the  Latins  heard  that  Tullus  was  succeeded  by  ^mnw  and 
a  peace-loving  king,  who  passed  his  time  quietly  at  home  the  Latins. 
in  prayer  and   sacrifice,  they  fell  upon  the  country  of 
the  Bomans,   and  thought  they  could  plunder  it  with 
impunity.    Then  Ancus  left  the  management  of  the  public 
worship  to  the  priests,  and  took  up  arms,  and  fought  with 
his  enemies,  and  conquered  their  towns  and  destroyed 
them«      And   many  of    the  inhabitants  he  brought  to 
Borne,  and  gave  them  dwellings  on  the  Aventine  hill. 
Therefore  Ancus  enlarged  the  city,  and  dug  a  deep  trench 
in  that  part  where  the  slope  of  the  hills  was  not  steep 
enough  to  protect  Borne  from  her  enemies.    After  this  he 
fortified  the  hill  Janiculus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  built  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river ;  and  he  con- 
quered all  the  land  between  Bome  and  the  sea,  and  planted 
a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  called  Ostia, 
and  made  there  a  harbour  for  sea-going  ships.  And  when 
Ancus  had  been  king  for  four-and-twenty  years,  he  died 
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calmly  and  happily  like  Numa,  and  the  Bomans  honoured 
his  memory,  for  he  was  just  in  time  of  peace,  and  coura- 
geous and  victorious  in  time  of  war. 


Prosaic 
character 
of  the 
legend. 


Aocusa 

second 

Numa. 


Critical  examination  of  the  Legend  of  Ancus  Marcius. 

The  story  of  Ancus  Marcius  is  entirely  destitute  of 
miracles.  All  events  lie  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
perhaps  even  of  probability.  But  in  proportion  as  it  is 
credible,  it  is  scanty.  The  story  contains  nothing  charac- 
teristic, there  is  nothing  in  it  which  could  call  forth  sur- 
prise or  admiration,  horror  or  fear,  and  might  on  that 
account  live  for  centuries  in  the  mouth  of  the  people. 
Ancus  is  the  dullest  and  most  prosaic  of  all  the  Soman 
kings. 

He  is  called  the  grandson  of  Numa,  and  is  indeed  only 
a  second  Numa.  As  such  he  betrays  himself  by  his  name 
Marcius,  for  this  is  the  name  of  Numa  Marcius,  the  first 
high  pontiff,  and  friend  of  king  Numa,  to  whom  Numa 
confided  the  sacred  books  ;  in  reality  this  Numa  Marcius 
is  the  same  person  as  Numa  Pompilius,  and  appears  as 
an  independent  person  only  because  the  founder  of  tlie 
Eoman  religion  was  represented  sometimes  as  a  priest 
and  sometimes  as  a  king.'  The  legend  clearly  identifies 
Ancus  with  the  royal  priest,  for  it  makes  him  literally  a 
bridge-builder  (pontifex)  by  ascribing  to  him  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber.* 

It  is  especially  in  his  priestly  functions  that  Ancus 
coincides  with  his  supposed  grandfather  Numa.  He  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  a  priest  in  person,'  he  causes  the 
ceremonial  law  to  be  recorded,*  he  introduces  the  inter- 


*  Hartung,  Rdigion  der  Bbmer,  i.  216.    See  above,  page  80. 
«  Liry,  i.  33. 

■  Livy,  i.  82,  83.  The  same  is  reported  of  Numa  (Livy,  i.  20) :  *  Ipse 
plnrima  sacra  obibat.' 

*  He  is  said  to  have  caused  it  to  be  written  on  tablets,  and  to  be  exhibited 
in  public  (Livy,  i.  33 ;  Dionysius,  iii.  38).  This  is  one  of  the  statements  which 
startle  us  by  their  absurdity.  The  pontifices  kept  their  science  secret  with  the 
greatest  jealousy  (Liiry,  iv.  3  ;  vi.  1  ;  ix.  46).  How  could  any  ancient  writer 
invent  or  repeat  a  story  so  utterly  at  variance  with  this  fact,  even  if  it  be 
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national  law  of  the  fetials,^  he  endeayonrs  to  maintain  CHAP, 
peace,  he  enconrages  agricnlture,  ajid  lastly  he  and  Nnma  ^_  /  _^ 
were  the  only  two  Roman  kings  who  died  a  natnral  death. 
The  story  of  Ancns  is  stripped  of  the  miraculons  element. 
Even  the  account  of  the  uninterrupted  peace  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  reign  of  Numa  is  not  repeated  without 
modifications.  Ancus  is  represented  as  peaceful,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  ready  and  able  to  fight.  There  is  by 
this  means  nothing  left  to  provoke  scepticism,  while  at 
the  same  time  an  opportunity  is  given  to  attribute  to  this 
king  the  introduction  of  the  fetials,  and  the  laws  of  peace 
and  war.  Hence  a  war  with  the  Latins  ^  is  attributed  to 
Ancus,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  conquered  four  '  towns, 
and  to  have  transplanted  their  inhabitants  to  Bome.  Dio- 
nysius,  moreover,  tells  long  and  tedious  stories  of  wars 
with  Fidense,  the  Sabines,  Volscians,  and  Veientines,  with 
all  of  which  wars  Livy  is  unacquainted.  What  is  further 
related  of  Ancus,  viz.,  that  he  built  a  prison,  founded  Ostia, 
and  established  saltworks,  belongs  to  a  class  of  statements 
which,  for  reasons  that  are  not  always  intelligible,  the 
annalists  apparently  referred  at  random,  now  to  one  king, 
now  to  another.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  excavation  of  a 

fTSDted  that  the  art  of  writing  was  practised  at  that  time  in  Borne,  and  that 
Nnma  Pompilius  bad  left  written  law  books.  We  shall  frequently  have  occa- 
sioD  to  Dotice  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in 
miikiDg  statements  which  a  knowledge  of  or  attention  to  law,  religion,  or  custom 
would  have  shown  them  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  It  is,  therefore,  not  in  all 
eases  safe  to  defend  the  ancient  writers  by  saying  that  they  must  have  known, 
better  than  we  know,  the  condition  of  the  society  about  which  they  wrote.  Their 
carelessness  and  want  of  critical  accuracy  too  frequently  counterbalanced  their 
superior  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth. 

*  According  to  Dionysius  (ii.  72),  and  Plutarch  (Numa^  P*  ^2)*  it  was  Numa  who 
introduced  the  fetiales.  Cicero  (De  Rep,,  i\.  17)  ascribes  their  institution  to 
Tullus  Hostilius.  Livy  (i.  32),  in  naming  Ancus  Marcius  as  the  author  of  the 
fetial  law,  contradicts  his  own  narrative  (i.  24),  where  he  had  referred  to  it  as 
existing  under  Tullus. 

^  livy  (i.  32)  mentions  as  the  cause  of  this  war  the  rupture  of  the  alliance 
with  Tullus  Hostilius,  of  which,  however,  he  has  reported  nothing. 

'  These  towns — ^viz.,  Politorium,  Tellena,  Ficana,  and  Medullia — if  they  ever 
(^xisted  as  separate  communities,  must  have  been  very  insignificant.  Not  a  trace 
of  any  of  these  places  was  left  in  historical  times,  nor  is  even  the  locality  of  any 
of  them  known  (see  Schwegler,  Bom.  Ges^h.,  i.  699).  Medullia  is  reported  as 
conquered  a  second  time  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  (Livy,  i.  38). 
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trench  (the  so-called  Fossa  Quiritium)  is  ascribed  not 
to  Ancus  alone,  bat  to  Numa,^  to  Servius  Tallios,^  and 
Tarquinius  Superbus,^  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  called 
at  one  time  a  sewer '  constructed  in  Borne,  at  another  a 
ditch  for  the  fortification  of  the  Quirinal,^  at  another  a 
ditch  surrounding  Ostia.*  Thus  the  credit  of  having 
added  the  hill  Coelius  to  the  town  is  claimed  for  Bomulus, 
for  Tullus  Hostilius,  for  Ancus  Marcius,  and  for  the  elder 
Tarquin.^  The  Etruscan  captain,  Coeles  Yibenna,  from 
whom  the  name  of  the  hill  is  generally  derived,  has  no 
settled  place  in  the  chronicles  of  the  regal  period,  and  by 
Festus  is  even  split  into  two  persons,  called  respectively 
Coeles  and  Vibenna.^  According  to  Dionysius,  Varro, 
and  Paulus  Diaconus,  he  came  to  Bome  under  Eomulus ; 
according  to  Tacitus,  under  Tarquinius  Priscus." 

What  we  have  said  is  sufficient  to  show  the  worth  of 
the  alleged  history  of  Ancus  Marcius.  We  might  now 
take  leave  of  this  king,  if  the  high  authority  of  Niebuhr 
did  not  compel  us  to  examine  an  hypothesis  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Eoman  plebs,  which  he  has  ventured  to 
base  on  the  story  of  King  Ancus,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  by  most  modem  historians.^ 

The  ancients,  and  all  modem  writers  before  Niebuhr, 
were  of  opinion  that  from  its  very  beginning  the  Boman 
people  consisted  of  patricians  and  plebeians.  According 
to  this  view  the  plebeians  were  clients,  that  is,  dependants 
or  tenants  of  the  patricians,  bound  to  perform  special 
services,  in  return  for  which  they  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  patricians,  especially  in  cases  of  legal  prosecutions. 

This  view,  though  simple  and  intelligible,  is  rejected  by 
Niebuhr  as  untenable,  and  altogether  wrong.  He  puts  in 
its  place  a  theory  for  which  no  evidence  can  be  found- 
in  the  ancient  writers,  and  which  has  not  even  the  merit 

'  Dionysios,  ii,  62.  *  Livy,  i.  44.        ■  Aurel.  Victor,  de  vir.  ill.  8. 

*  lAry,  i.  33.  '  Festns,  s.  v.  Quiritinm  fossae,  p.  264  ed.  MuUer. 
'  Cicero,  De  Rep.,  ii.  8.    Dionysius,  ii.  60.     Livy,  i.  30. 

'  Festus,  8.  V.  Tuscum  Ticnm,  p.  366  ed.  Miiller. 

*  See  the  passages  in  Schwegler,  Rim.  Gesch.,  i.  607,  n.  6,  6. 

*  Becker,  Rom.  Altertkumer,  ii.  I,  136.    Schwegler,  Rom,  GescH.  i.  628. 
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of  clearness,  simplicity,  and  probability.*  According  to  this  CHAP, 
theory,  there  was  at  first  no  plebs  in  Borne  at  all,  and  ^  _  /  _^ 
the  people  consisted  only  of  patricians  and  clients.  It  was 
Ancns  Marcius,  according  to  Niebuhr,  who  added  the  plebs 
to  the  original  inhabitants,  by  transplanting  the  conquered 
Latins  to  Borne,  nnder  new  conditions  and  on  a  new  legal 
footing,  neither  placing  them  as  patricians  and  clients  in 
the  existing  three  tribes  of  Bamnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres, 
nor  making  a  new  tribe  of  them,  as  Tollns  had  done  with 
the  Albans,  bat  forming  them  into  a  distinct  class  of 
citizens,  with  peculiar  rights  and  duties.  From  this  time 
forward  there  were  three  classes  of  citizens  in  Bome, — ^the 
patricians,  their  clients,  and  the  plebeians,  whose  political 
contests  make  up  the  principal  part  of  the  internal  history 
of  Bome.  To  establish  this  theory  Niebuhr  brings  the 
following  arguments. 

In  historical  times  the  Ayentine  Hill  was  the  principal  Aigumentb 
quarter  of  the  Boman  plebs.      This  hill  was  peopled  by  thMTdis-^ 
Ancus  Marcius  with  the  conquered  Latins.     Ancus  was  tinction, 
unable  to  form  them  into  a  new  tribe ;  for,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  third  tribe,  that  of  the  Luceres  under  Tullus 
Hostilius,  the  framework  of  political  organisation  was 
complete,  and  could  be  disturbed  no  more.     Ancus  was 
consequently  compelled  to  create  a  new  legal  status  for 
the  citizens  whom  he  had  incorporated,  and  this  he  did  by 
placing  them  as  plebeians  by  the  side  of  the  patricians  and 
their  clients. 

This  reasoning  is  exposed  to  several  serious  objections;* — 

1.  The  plebeians  did  not  dwell  on  the  Aventine  alone.  Objections 
but  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  especially  in  the  country.*  ^^^wte. 

2.  The  Aventine  and  the  valley  which  lay  between  it 
and  the  Palatine  *  were  far  too  small  to  receive  the  many 

*  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Geach.,  i.  422 ;  English  translation,  i.  398. 
^  See  the  author's  Researches^  p.  12  (IPorachungen^  p.  10). 

*  Schwegler,  Rom,  Geech.^  i.  630. 

*  livy,  i.  33 :  *  T  m  quoqae  multis  millibns  Latinomm  in  ciritatem  aoceptis, 
qnibns  nt  inngeretur  Palatio  Aventinnm,  ad  MurciaB  datse  sedes.'  This 
Tallej  of  Mnrcia  was,  however,  at  that  time  still  covered  bj  a  swamp,  and, 
aecording  to  the  receiyed  tradition,  was  not  drained  till  the  time  of  the  Tarquinii 
by  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (Livy,  i.  35  ;  Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.  301).    Then  the  greatest 
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BOOK     thousand  Latins  whom  Ancus  is  said  to  have  settled 
/     -  there. 

3.  It  was  not  before  the  Icilian  law,  fiftj-one  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  that  the  Aventine  appears  to 
have  become  the  principal  plebeian  qoarter.  Up  to  that 
time  it  had  been  mostly  arable  land  and  pasture. 

4.  The  story  of  the  transplanting  of  conquered  popula- 
tions to  Bome  deserves  no  credit.  It  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  surrounding  districts  were  taken 
away  from  their  fields  and  their  farms,  and  made  to  live  in 
the  city,  where  they  could  only  be  a  useless  rabble.  Nor 
can  we  imagine  that  a  hostile  population,  just  conquered 
in  war,  were  transplanted  in  great  numbers  to  Bome  to  be 
settled  on  such  a  hill  as  the  Aventine,  which  formed  a 
respectable  stronghold,  where  they  might  have  become 
troublesome  or  dangerous.  In  historical  times  the  Bomans 
were  accustomed  to  adopt  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of  that 
ascribed  to  Ancus.  Instead  of  carrying  their  conquered 
enemies  to  Bome,  they  sent  Boman  colonists  into  the  con- 
quered towns.  The  unauthenticated  accounts  of  the  regal 
period  which  speak  of  the  reception  of  Sabines,  Albans,  and 
Latins  in  Bome,  are  either  invented  to  explain  the  alleged 
rapid  growth  of  the  city,  or  they  proceed  from  a  misun- 
derstanding. The  expression  that  the  conquered  Latins 
were  received  into  the  city,  implying  that  they  were  made 
Boman  citizens,'  may  have  been  erroneously  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  they  were  bodily  transferred  to  Bome. 

5.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  conquered 
Latins  were  received  under  conditions  different  from  those 
under  which  the  alleged  transfer  of  Albans  took  place 
under  Tullus,*  even  if  we  allow,  for  argument's  sake,  that 

portion  of  it  was  used  as  a  race-4X)urse.  Becker  {Bom.  AUerth.^  ii.  310,  n.  1)  and 
Niebnhr  saw  that  this  locality  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  arcommodate  the 
thousands  of  conquered  Latins,  alleged  to  have  been  tri^nsferred  to  Kome. 
They  took  refuge  therefore  in  the  hypothesis,  tbat  only  d^art  of  the  Latins 
were  located  here.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  an  hy|x>thetic«%l  limitation 
materially  weakens  the  cogency  of  the  argument  and  the  strengtii  of  the  evidence. 

*  '  In  eivitatem  recepti.* — ^Livy,  i.  33. 

^  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Gottling  (RbmiscHe  Siaatsver/assunff,  §  87),  and 
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they  were  brought  to  Borne  at  all  by  Ancus.    If  it  be  true,     chap. 
as  Niebnhr  supposes,  that  Tullus  formed  the  tribe  of  the    _     '    - 
Lnceres  out  of  the  Albans,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Ancus 
could  not  have  formed  a  fourth  tribe  out  of  the  Latins,  or 
what  prevented  him  from  distributing  them  equally  among 
the  three  existing  tribes. 

6.  There  was  no  difference  in  historical  times,  in  point  of 
constitutional  rights,  between  Clients  and  Plebeians.  It  is 
a  groundless  assumption  that  any  such  difference  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  early  kings,  of  which  we  possess  no 
authenticated  records. 

7.  All  accounts  concerning  King  Ancus  are  unhistorical. 
If  Ancus  was  only  the  reflected  image  of  Numa,  and  Numa 
himself  only  the  personification  of  an  imaginary  religious 
lawgiver,    the    story  of    the    settlement    of    Latins    in 
Borne  f^lls  to  the  ground,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  base 
upon  such  doubtful  facts  any  hypothesis  about  the  origin 
and  the  rights  of  the  different  classes  of  citizens  in  ancient 
Borne.     The  stories  of  Tullus  Hostilius  and  Ancus  Marcius 
are  like  shadowy  forms,  which  vanish  into  nothing  as  we 
approach  them.     Perhaps  even  the  names  and  the  order 
of  succession  of  the  seven  kings,  and  the  character  of  the 
story,  as  it  is  found  in  Livy  and  Dionysius,  are  the  result 
of  mere  chance.     By  some  other  chance  Bomulus  might 
have  been  succeeded  by  Servius,  and  instead  of  Tullus  the 
third  king  might  have  been  called  Coelius.*     We  must 
altogether  cast  aside  the  notion  that  the  neatly  adjusted  General 
series  of  events  in  the  regal  period  is  even  so  much  as  an  ""^iH^^" 
outline  of  real  events.     The  whole  history  of  the  kings  is  of  tiie  regal 
worthless  in  its  detaiL    All  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to    *"^°^^' 
form  from  the  various  materials  a  rough  picture  of  the 

Becker  (Rom,  Alterth.,  ii.  1,  136),  though  they  fail  to  draw  the  necessary  con- 

cluaioD. 

*  By  Appian  (i.  2)  he  is  called  Ancus  Hostilius,  instead  of  Tullus  Hostilius. 
If  EtiuBcan  annals  had  been  preserved,  we  might  possibly  have  found  in  them 
the  following  list  of  Eoman  kings:  1.  Romulus,  2.  Tages,  3.  CoDlius',  4.  Mar- 
cius, 6.  Tarchon,  6.  Mastarna,  7.  Tarquinius.  The  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
is  called  Tanaquil  after  such  Etruscan  annals  ;  her  Latin  name  is  Gaia  Csecilia. 
—See  Niebnhr,  Rom,  Getch,  I  595,  401  ;  English  translation,  i.  372,  3/7. 
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Boman  people,  its  constitution  and  religion,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  republic.  But  how  the  different  parts  arose 
one  after  another,  how  they  were  modified  and  enlarged, 
is  not  to  be  learnt  from  the  traditional  story  of  the  kings. 
The  ancients  themselves  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  en- 
deavoured to  supply  by  guesses  the  want  of  evidence. 

Whether  with  such  a  view  as  this  we  gain  or  lose  is  a 
question  with  which  we  are  not  concerned ;  for  the  search 
after  truth  is  independent  of  all  calculations  of  the  possible 
gain.  Yet  it  is  a  real  gain  to  get  rid  of  deception,  and  to 
draw  the  line  between  that  which  precedes  and  that  which 
follows  the  beginning  of  genuine  history. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  LEGENB  OF  LUCIUS  TAEQUINIUS  PBI8CUS. 

At  (he  time  when  Ancus  Marcios  was  king,  there  lived  in     chap. 
the  town  of  Tarqoinii,  in  the  land  of  the  Etruscans,  a  rich       ^^'    . 
and  intelligent  man  called  Lncnmo,  the  son  of  Demaratus,  ^^^ 
a  noble  of  the  race  of  the  Bacchiads  of  Corinth,  who  had  Lucnmo 
been  driven  by  the  tyrant  Kypselos  out  of  his  native  town,  Rome.** 
and  had  fled  to  Etruria.    Now,  because  Lucumo  was  the 
son  of  a  stranger,  the  people  of  Tarquinii  despised  him, 
and  refused  him  every  place  of  honour  and  dignity.     TTia 
wife  Tanaquil  therefore  advised  him  to  leave  the  town  of 
Taiquinii  and  to  emigrate  to  Borne,  where  strangers  were 
kindly  received.     Thus  Lucimio  went  to  Eome.     And 
when  he  had  come  to  the  hill  of  Janiculus,  near  the  town, 
an  eagle  shot  down  from  the  air,  and  took  his  hat  from 
his  head  and  flew  away  with  it;  and  after  he  had  wheeled 
about  for  a  time  over  the  carriage  in  which  Lucumo  and 
his  wife  Tanaquil  sat,  he  flew  down  again  and  replaced 
the  hat  on  the  head  of  Lucumo.    Then  Tanaquil,  who  was 
&miliar  with  heavenly  signs,  knew  that  her  husband  was 
destined  to  attain  high  honours  m  Bome. 

Now  in  !Rome  Lucumo  altered  his  name,  and  called  How 
himself  Lucius  Tarquinius,  after  his  native  town,  and  he  ^^Q^^^^i^^i 
was  soon  highly  regarded,  for  he  was  wise  in  council,  himself 
courageous  in  war,  as  well  as  kind  and  generous  towards  x^d- 
his  inferiors.     For  this  reason  King  Ancus  took  him  for  ^iiu, 
his  counsellor,  confided  to  him  the  most  weighty  matters,  ^at  ia 
and  before  he  died  appointed  him  the  guardian  of  his  sons.  ^o°^^- 
Then  Tarquinius  so  contrived  that  the  people  chose  him, 
and  not  one  of  the  sons  of  Ancus,  for  their  king ;  and  thus 
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BOOK     the  divine  omen  which  Tanaquil,  his  wife,  had  explained 
>  to  him,  was  fulfilled. 

Of  Lucius  ^^^  when  Tarquinius  had  become  king,  he  carried  on 
Tarquin-  -^ar  with  the  Latins  and  conquered  many  of  their  towns. 
king.  He  made  war  also  on  the  Sabines,  who  had  invaded  the 

Boman  country  with  a  large  and  powerful  army,  and  had 
penetrated  even  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  And  when  Tar- 
quinius was  at  war  with  them  and  was  in  great  danger,  he 
vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  and  so  he  overcame  his  enemies. 
Then  he  waged  war  against  the  Etruscans,  and  subdued 
the  whole  land  of  Etruria,  so  that  the  Etruscans  recog- 
nised him  as  their  king  and  sent  him  the  royal  insignia, 
the  golden  crown,  the  sceptre,  the  ivory  chair,  the  em- 
broidered tunic,  and  the  purple  toga,  and  the  twelve  axes 
in  the  bundles  of  rods.  Thus  these  emblems  of  royal  power 
came  to  Bome,  and  remained  to  the  Boman  kings  as  a 
sign  of  their  dominion  over  the  people. 
HowAttuB  When  all  enemies  were  conquered,  and  Rome  had  in- 
withstood  creased  in  power,  in  size,  and  in  the  number  of  its  citizens, 
t  e  ng.  Tarquinius  determined  to  arrange  the  people  anew  and  to 
appoint  other  tribes  in  the  place  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Bamnes,  the  Tities,  and  the  Luceres  which  Bomulus  had 
ordained.  But  the  gods  sent  unfavourable  signs,  and  the 
augur  Attus  Navius  opposed  the  king,  and  forbade  an 
alteration  of  the  old  division  of  the  people  against  the  will 
of  the  gods.  Then  Tarquinius  thought  to  mock  and  to 
humble  the  augur,  and  told  hijn  to  consult  the  sacred 
birds,  whether  what  he  had  now  in  his  mind  could  come 
to  pass.  And  when  Attus  Navius  had  consulted  the  birds 
and  had  obtained  a  favourable  answer,  Tarquinius  gave 
him  a  whetstone  and  a  razor,  and  said,  ^  This  is  what  I 
had  in  my  mind ;  you  shall  cut  through  the  stone  with 
this  knife.'  Then  Attus  cut  the  stone  through  with  the 
knife  and  compelled  Tarquinius  to  give  up  his  intentions. 
But  the  knife  and  the  stone  were  buried  in  the  Forum, 
and  hard  by  the  spot  a  statue  of  Attus  Navius  was  set  up 
in  remembrance  of  the  miracle  he  wrought. 
How  Tar-        As  Tarquinius  could  not  alter  the  names  of  the  old  tribes 
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nor  increase  their  number,  he  doubled  the  number  of  the     CHAP. 

VI 

noble  houses  in  each  tribe,  and  called  those  which  he  now         /    - 


admitted  the  younger  houses  of  the  Bamnes,  the  Tities,  quinius 
and   the  Luceres.     And  the  centuries  of  the  knights  he  ^^^"^  "^ 
doubled  also,  and  the  senate,  so  that  the  division  of  the  and  the 
people  which  Bomulus  had  made  remained  unaltered  with  «®^*'®- 
the  old  names,  only  in  each  division  was  the  number  of 
the  houses  doubled. 

And  to  fulfil  the  vow  that  he  had  made  in  the  war  with  ^  ^® . 

Capitolmo 

the  Sabines,  Tarquinius  began  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Jupiter. 
on  the  Capitoline  hill.  And  he  levelled  a  place  on  the 
hill  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  temple.  And  as  they 
were  digging  into  the  mountain,  they  found  a  human 
head.  This  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  that  place 
should  be  the  head  of  all  the  earth.  And  the  old  sanc- 
tuaries which  stood  in  the  place  where  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  was  to  be  built  were  transferred  to  other  places, 
according  to  the  sacred  rites  which  the  pontifices  pre- 
scribed. But  the  altars  of  the  god  of  youth  and  of  the 
god  of  boundaries  could  not  be  transferred,  so  they  had  to 
be  left  in  their  places,  and  were  inclosed  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  This  was  a  sign  that  the  boundary-line  of  the 
Boman  commonwealth  would  never  recede,  and  that  its 
youth  would  be  everlasting. 

Moreover  Tarquinius  built  large  sewers  underground.  Of  the 
and  drained  the  lower  valleys  of  the  city  which  lay  between  ^orks  of 
the  hills,  and  which,  till  then,  were  marshy  and  uninhabi-  ^'P^  '^'**'" 
table.     And  in  the  valley  between  the  Capitoline  and  the 
Palatine  hills,  he  laid  out  the  Forum  for  a  market-place, 
and  surrounded  it  with  covered  walks  and  booths.     He 
drained  also  the  valley  of  Murcia,  between  the  Aventine 
and  the  Palatine,  and  there  he  levelled  a  race-course,  and 
introduced   games   like   those  of  the  Etruscans.     These 
were  celebrated  every  year,  and  were  called  the  Boman 
games.     Thus  Tarquinius  gained  great  renown  in  peace 
and  in  war,  and  he  reigned  for  thirty-seven  years,  until  he 
reached  a  great  age. 
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Critical  examination  of  the  Legend  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 

The  story  of  TarquixduB  Priscus  has  at  the  first  glance  the 
appearance  of  a  plansible  historical  tradition.  Yet  upon 
closer  examination  this  picture  also  vanishes  before  our 
eyes,  and  resolves  itself  into  the  elements  of  legend  and 
fiction.  There  are  two  distinct  political  measures  which, 
apart  from  his  wars,  are  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus ; 
namely,  the  alterations  he  made  in  the  constitution,  and 
the  works  and  buildings  with  which  he  improved  the  town. 
With  reference  to  the  former,  Tarquinius  appears  like 
another  Somulus  or  Tullus  Eostilius,  and  with  reference 
to  the  latter  he  is  identical  with  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

The  substance  of  the  internal  reform  is  nothing  more 
than  a  doubling  of  the  number  of  citizens,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  measure  similar  to  those  which  are  ascribed  to 
Somulus  after  the  Sabine  war,  and  to  Tullus  after  the 
conquest  of  Alba.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  discover  in  the 
acts  of  the  three  kings  any  essential  difference.  Dif- 
ferent writers  represent  the  innovation  in  different  ways, 
namely : — 

1.  As  a  doubling  of  the  three  old  tribes  of  the  Bamnes, 
the  Tities,  and  the  Luceres.^ 

2.  As  a  doubling  of  the  corresponding  three  centuries 
of  knights.' 

8.  As  an  increase  of  the  senate.' 

These  different  representations  do  not  contradict  each 
other.  Por  as  the  tribes,  the  centuries  of  knights,  and 
the  senate  were  all  organised  on  the  basis  of  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  people,  in  such  manner  that  the 
numbers  of  each  were  three,  or  multiples  of  three,  it  is 
clear  that  an  alteration  in  any  one  of  these  parts  implied 
a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  other  parts.  It  was 
therefore  sufficient  for  a  writer  to  refer  to  the  change  in 
one  or  the  other  body  in  order  to  characterise  the  whole 


'  Dionjsins.  iii.  71.    Feetus,  8.  v. 'Navia,  p.  169,  ed.  Miill.         *  Livy,  i.  36. 
'  Liyj,  i.  .36.    Dionjsius,  iii.  67.    Plutarch,  Numa,  2 ;  Eutrop.  i.  6* 
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reform.     Now,  as  the  writers  of  the  republican  period  had     chap. 
but  a  dim  recollection  of  the  old  tribes  of  Bamnes,  Tities,         ,'  .. 


and  Luceres,^  but  were  familiar  with  the  centuries  of 
knights,  they  naturally,  for  the  most  part,  represent  the 
reform  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  exclusively  with  reference 
to  the  change  which  he  made  in  these  centuries.* 

We  find  that  even  the  ancients  endeavoured  to  harmo-  Artifidai 
nise  the  increase  of  the  knights  efifected  by  Tarquinius  "^°*  "* 
with  the  traditions  concerning  the  number  of  knights 
under  Somulus  and  TuUus  Hostilius.  Modem  writers 
have  followed  in  the  same  track,  which  in  the  end  could 
only  lead  to  the  discovery  that  *  the  traditional  numbers 
reported  with  reference  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
knights  are  not  derived  from  positive  testimony,  but  are 
only  worked  out  to  show  the  gradual  development  of 
the  organisation  as  it  existed  at  a  later  period,  and  that 
all  the  statements  with  reference  to  it  are  the  result  of 
conjectural  calculation/  ' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  this  is  perfectly  true.  Constitu- 
In  the  constitution  of  Servius*  there  were  eighteen  centu-  f^^g  ^" 
ries  or  companies  of  knights,  namely,  six  old  centuries —  Tarquinius 
the  so-called  six  ^  suffirages,'  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  original  patrician   centuries  of  knights — and 
twelve  new  centuries.     Romulus  had  at  first  made  only 
three  such   centuries.*      It  was,  therefore,  requisite  to 
show  how  the  later 'number  had  gradually  arisen  out  of 
the  former.     The  process  was  supposed  to  be  the  follow- 
ing.    The  300  knights  of  the  three  centuries  of  Bomulus 
were    doubled    after    the    conquest  of   Alba  by  TuUus 
Hostilius,  and  brought,  therefore,  to  the  number  of  600. 
Tullus   left  the  old   centuries  of  Bamnian,  Titian,  and 
Lnceran  knights  unchanged  in  name  and  organisatici;. 
He  effected  his  purpose  by  simply  doubling  the  number  of 

'  See  Schwegler,  Horn.  Gesch.,  i.  497,  n.  2.  *  Livy,  i.  36. 

•  Schwegler,  Rihn.  Gesck.^  i.  693,  691.  *  See  below,  chap.  7. 

*  This  number  agrees  only  with  the  general  supposition  of  the  ancients  that 
the  three  tribes  (the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres)  existed  under  Romulus,  but 
not  with  the  theory  of  some  modem  writers  (see  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.^  i. 
505)  that  the  Luceres  were  added  to  the  other  two  tribes  at  a  later  period. 
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BOOK     knights  in  each  century.     His  proceeding,  therefore,  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus. 


The  twelve  The  next  step  was  taken  by  Tarquinius,  who  acted  like 
centunes.  ^jg  predecessor,  and,  without  altering  either  name  or 
organisation,  doubled  the  number  of  600,  composing  the 
three  centuries  of  Bamnian,  Titian,  and  Luceran  knights, 
which  TuUus  Hostilius  had  formed.  He  had,  therefore, 
now  1,200  knights  nominally  in  three  centuries,  but 
really  in  twelve  centuries,  and  these  are  the  twelve 
centuries  of  knights  which  are  found  in  the  constitution 
of  Servius  TuUius  apart  from  the  *  six  suf&^ges.'  This  is 
the  report  of  Festus,'  and  there  is  perfect  order  and 
symmetry  in  this  calculation.  But  unfortunately  it  is 
contradicted  by  the  statement  of  Livy,*  which  appears  to 
have  been  more  generally  accepted,  that  Servius  TuUius, 
when  he  reorganised  the  constitution,  did  not  find  twelve 
but  six  centuries  of  knights,  viz.,  the  six  old  ^  suffrages,' 
and  that  he  added  to  them  twelve  new  centuries  of 
knights.  This  view  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
statements  which  ascribe  a  doubling  of  the  number  of 
knights,  first  to  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  then  to  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  for  the  rules  of  arithmetic  are  inexorable,  and 
according  to  them  twice  three  are  six,  and  twice  six  are 
T^® ,.        twelve.     We  are  lost  here  in  a  labyrinth,  out  of  which  we 

douDlmg  ,  -^ 

<)f  the  cen-  Can  extricate  ourselves  only  by  the  discovery  that  the 
^^*^«'  doubling  of  the  original  three  centuries,  which  according 
to  all  accounts  took  place  at  one  time  or  another,  was 
erroneously  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  Tullus  Hostilius, 
by  others  to  Tarquinius,  and  that  by  later  compilers  these 
statements  were  combined.  Thus  the  number  of  the 
centuries  of  the  knights  being  supposed  to  have  been 
doubled  twice,'  no  longer  agreed  with  the  commonly 
received  accounts  of  the  Servian  constitution. 

*  Festus,  8.  v.  Sex  sufi&agia,  p.  834,  ed.  Miiller.  *  Litj,  i.  36,  43. 

'  A  much  more  plausible  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the  hypothesis  that 
Romulus,  Tatius,  and  Tullus  appointed  100  knights  each,  and  that  Tarquinius, 
by  doubling  these,  raised  the  number  to  600  (Schw^ler,  Som.  Geach.,  592). 
But  this  hypothesis  is  contrary  to  the  uniyersal  tradition,  which  fixed  the 
original  number  of  knights  at  300. 
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The  same  difficnlties  present  themselves  if  we  attempt    CHAP. 

to  explain  the  gradual  increase  of  the  number  of  senators  « ^ — ^ 

from  100  under  [Romulus  to  300  under  Tarquinius.*  Ac-  The 
cording  to  the  common  account,  the  senate  of  Bomulus  doubling 
consisted  at  first  of  100  members.  This  number  was  senate. 
doubled  after  the  union  with  the  Sabines.  At  the 
accession  of  Tarquinius,  accordingly,  the  senate  counted 
200  members.  The  usual  number  afterwards  was  800. 
It  was  therefore  clear  that  Tarquinius  did  not  double 
the  number  of  senators,  as  bj  doing  so  he  would  have 
raised  their  number  to  400.*  Consequently  it  was 
alleged  that  he  only  added  100  members.'  Yet  we  find 
it  also  stated^  that  Tarquin  doubled  the  number  of  sena- 
tors. To  make  this  statement  tally  with  the  normal 
number  of  800,  it  was  necessary  to  suppose  that  before 
the  time  of  Tarquin  the  senate  consisted  of  150  mem- 
bers.* These,  again,  were  made  to  consist  of  100  Roman 
senators  appointed  by  Bomulus,  and  fifty  Sabines  added 
to  the  original  100  after  the  union  of  the  two  nations.* 
It  is  evident  that  all  these  calculations  and  theories 
are  worthless.^    Wherever  we  turn,  and  whatever  part 

*  See  above,  p.  23. 

'  Thoagh  this  is  stated  by  Zonaras.  yii.  8. 

'  This  caased  new  difBculties.  A  senate  of  200  members  does  not  suit  the 
dirision  of  the  people  into  three  tribes,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Eomulus, 
and  which  must  be  supposed  to  bare  existed  at  the  time  of  Tarquioius.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  supposed  (Schwegler,  Rom,  Gesch.^  i.  692)  that  the  third 
tribe  (the  Luceres)  was  inferior  in  rank,  and  not  represented  in  the  senate 
before  Tarquinius.  It  would  follow  that  Tarquinius  excluded  from  the  senate 
the  new  patrician  houses  which  he  had  created,  whilst  he  admitted  the  Luceres, 
who  had  previously  been  excluded.  This  hypothesis  does  not  recommend  itself 
00  the  score  of  plausibility. 

*  Cicero,  De  Rep.,  ii.  20.    Plutarch,  Nurna,  2. 

*  Plutarch,  Numa,  2.    Zonaras,  vii.  5.  '  Dionysius,  ii.  47. 

'  Becker  {Bom.  Alter thumern.  1,  344)  despairs  of  solving  the  difiBculties  pre- 
sented by  the  conflicting  statementa  regarding  the  numbers  of  the  senate  in 
suocessive  periods,  difficulties  which  are  in  fact  insoluble  and  which  have 
baffled  the  most  ingenious  and  learned  critics.  If  the  universal  statement  of 
the  ancient  authors  is  true,  that  the  senate  originally  numbered  100  members, 
and  that  its  normal  strength  under  Tarquinius  was  300,  it  is  impossible  to 
accimnt  for  the  increase  without  having  recourse  to  conjectures.  My  feeling  is 
that  from  the  very  beginning,  the  number  of  tribes  being  three,  the  ideal 
strength  of  the  senate  was  300.     This  ideal  number,  however,  was  never  care- 
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BOOK     of  the  narrative  we  examine,  everywhere  we  meet  with 


I. 


^   contradictions  and  impossibilities,  which  one  and  all  arise 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  doubling  of  the  number  of 
citizens  was  related  several  times  instead  of  being  related 
once.    That  this  duplication  took  place  at  one  time  seems 
to  b^  certain.     The  memory  of  it  was  kept  alive  by  the 
designation  of  senior  and  junior  houses.'     But  whenever 
this  union  really  took  place,  it  doubled  the  patrician 
houses  and  the  number  of  fighting  men  only  once.     It 
raised  the  army  from  one  legion  to  two,  and  the  knights 
from  300  to  600.     It  made  no  alteration  in  the  existing 
division  of  the  people  into  three  tribes,  which  seems  to 
have  been  primeval.    All  attempts  to  trace  a  successive 
development  of  the  fundamental,  political,  and  military 
organisation    under    TuUus    Hostilius    and    Tarquinius 
Priscus  break  down  and  involve  us  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion.    The  fact  is  that  these  two  kings  are  not  his- 
torical but  legendary,  and  the    actions   and    measures 
ascribed  to  them  are    repetitions  of   the   actions    and 
measures  of  the  ideal  founder  of  the  city. 
The  public       As  to  the  public  works  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  they  are 
the  elder     ascribed  not  only  to  him,  but  also  to  the  younger  Tarquin. 
Taiquin.      T^is  Contradiction  was  supposed  to  be  removed  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  elder  Tarquin  began,  and  the  younger 
finished  them — an  idea  plausible  enough,  because   the 
grandeur   of  such  works  as  the  public  sewers  and  the 
Capitoline  temple  seems  to  have  surpassed  the  resources 
of  one  king.     But  this  hypothesis  will  hardly  command 
our  approval  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  the 
usual  statement,  these  works  were  interrupted  and  at  a 
standstill  during  the  whole  period  of  the  reign  of  Servius 

fully  adhered  to,  and  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  keep  it  up  regularly.  At  the 
end  of  the  regal  period,  and  in  the  second  Punic  war,  it  had  fallen  off  to  about 
one-half.  If  this  had  taken  place  also  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Sabines,  the  senate  may  hare  been  restored  to  its  original  strength  by 
doubling  the  number  of  senators. 

*  *  Patres  maiorum  gentium '  and  *  patres  minorum  gentium  *  (Cicero,  De  Bep., 
ii.  20  ;  Livy,  i.  35),  and  by  the  tradition  of  the  union  of  Romans  and  Sabines 
under  Romulus. — See  above,  pp.  12,  21. 
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Tollius.    It  is  clear  that  the  oldest  tradition  ascribed  those     CHAP. 

VI 

ivorks  simply  to  King  Tarqninius.     Afterwards,  when  -     ^ '    - 


instead  of  one  Tarquinins,  two  kings  of  that  name  were 
inserted  into  the  list  of  Boman  sovereigns,  and  for  the 
sake  of  distinction  were  denominated  respectively  the 
'  elder  Tarquin'  and  the  ^  tyrant  Tarqnin,'  the  annalists 
indulged  their  fieivonrite  propensity,  by  ascribing  the 
same  facts  to  both,  although  the  long  reign  of  Servius 
Tullins  intervened  between  the  two  Tarqnins.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  remove  the  doubts  whicli  this  inter- 
ruption of  the  works  suggests.  Servius  might  have  been 
made  to  take  up  and  continue  the  buildings  of  his  pre- 
decessor*^ The  fact  that  this  was  not  done  shows  that 
the  tradition  must  have  been  firmly  established  which 
ascribed  the  great  public  works  to  the  Tarquins  alone, 
whose  character  as  Etruscans  is  thereby  marked,  and  kept 
distinct  from  the  other  kings  of  Bome. 

Our  inquiry  has  led  us  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely.  The  wan 
that  the  accounts  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  are  unsupported  q^niaa 
by  historical  evidence.     The  strength  of  this  conclusion  is  Priscufl. 
not  impaired  by  the  statements  regarding  the  wars  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.     On  the  contrary,  if  anything  is  per- 
ceptible in  them,  it  is  the  dim  reflection  of  the  wars  of 
Bomulus.     The   Sabine  war  of  Tarquinius  reminds  us 
more  especially  of  the  war  of  Bomulus  with  Tatius.*    The 
Sabines  advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Bome,  just  as 
Tatius  had  advanced  to  the  very  gate  of  the  town  on  the 
Palatine  hill;  and  in  his  distress,  Tarquin,  like  Bomulus, 
vows  a  temple  to  Jupiter.     In  his  Etruscan  wars  Tarquin 
gains  the  insignia  of  the  royal  dignity  precisely  as  TuUus 
Hostilius,  and  even  Bomulus,  had  done  before.  Thus,  then, 

'  This  was  actually  done  with  regard  to  the  building  of  the  city  wall.  But 
LiTj  (i.  36,  38)  says  no  more  than  that  Tarquinius  intended  (parabat)  to  build 
this  wall,  whereas  tradition  ascribes  its  entire  construction  to  Servius  (Livy,  i. 
44;  Schwegler,  Rom,  Gesch.  i.  727).  The  construction  of  this  wall  and  the 
trench  belonging  to  it  is  ascribed,  therefore,  to  Numa,  to  Ancus,  to  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  to  Servius  Tullins,  and  to  Tarquinius  Superbus.  It  was  evidently  not 
looked  upon  as  peculiarly  Etruscan,  like  the  great  sewers  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  on  the  Capitol. 

-  Cicero,  Jk  Rep.^  ii.  20.    Livy,  i.  1,  36.    Dionysius,  iii.  55. 
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The  Corin- 
thian 
descent  of 
the  Tar- 
quinii. 


the  three  kings  resolve  themselves  into  one  in  this  respect 
also,  and  it  is  confirmed  on  all  sides  that  the  alleged  story 
of  Tarqainius  Priscus  is  nothing  but  a  version  of  the  same 
old  legend  which  furnished  the  materials  for  the  stories  of 
Bomulus  and  of  TuUus  Hostilius. 

The  alleged  descent  of  the  Tarquinii  from  Gorinth  de- 
serves no  more  credit  than  the  intercourse  of  Numa  with 
Pythagoras^  and  the  landing  of  ^neas  in  Latium.  The 
chronology  of  the  Tarquinian  dynasty  (if  we  can  speak  of 
such  a  thing)  is  in  utter  and  hopeless  confusion.  If  we 
take  the  story  as  Livy  gives  it,  nobody  will  think  it 
possible  that  the  father  of  the  second  Tarquin,  expelled  in 
495  B.C.,  can  be  the  son  of  a  Corinthian  citizen  expelled  by 
Kypselos  about  650  B.C.,  that  is  155  years  before.*  More- 
over, the  genuine  Boman  tradition  represents  the  Tarquinii 
always  as  Etruscans,  and  never  as  Greeks.  The  story  of 
their  Corinthian  origin  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  Greek  imagina- 
tion, which  has  adorned  the  older  history  of  Rome  with  a 
variety  of  unhistorical  facts,  intended  to  show  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  mighty  Boman  people  and 
their  humble  admirers  and  subjects  beyond  the  Ionian 
Sea. 


*  See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.,  i.  676. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   LEGEND   OF   BEEVIUS   TULLIUS. 

In  the  house  of  King  Tarquinius  was  a  virgin,^  called     CHAP. 
Ocrisia,  who  watched  the  holy  fire  sacred  to  the  house-   ^ 


hold  god.    Once,  as  she  sat  by  the  hearth,  the  god  appeared  of  the 
to  her  in  the  flame.     And  she  loved  him  and  bore  him  a  ^^r\^^»°/ 

youth  ot 

son,  who  grew  up  in  the  house  of  the  king,  and  they  Semus. 
called  him  Servius,  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  slave. 
One  day,  when  the  boy  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  chamber  in 
the  king's  house,  a  flame  played  about  the  head,  till  he 
awoke  from  his  sleep.  And  Tanaquil,  the  king's  wife, 
saw  from  this  that  Servius  was  destined  for  great  things. 
On  this  account,  when  he  was  grown  up  to  manhood, 
Tarquinius  gave  him  his  daughter  for  his  wife,  and  in- 
trusted to  him  the  most  important  business,  so  that  Servius 
was  in  the  highest  repute  among  the  elders,  as  well  as 
among  the  people.  When  this  became  known  to  the  sons 
of  King  Ancus,  who  were  wroth  with  Tarquinius  because 
he  had  deprived  them  of  their  paternal  heritage,  they  were 
a&aid  that  Tarquinius  would  name  Servius  as  his  successor. 
For  this  reason  they  resolved  to  have  their  revenge,  and 
they  hired  two  murderers,  who  came  to  the  king  disguised 
as  shepherds,  and  said  they  had  a  dispute,  and  that  the 
king  should  judge  between  them.  Now,  as  they  were 
wrangling  with  one  another,  and  Tarquinius  was  attending 
to  what  one  of  them  was  saying,  the  other  struck  him  with 
an  axe,  and  they  both  took  to  flight. 

As  now  the  king  lay  in  his  blood,  and  a  noise   and  How 

Serrius 
'  Plnterch  {De  Fortun.  Bom.,  10)  calls  the  mother  of  Servius  a  virgin.    The   ^^^  ^  ^® 
more  current  legend  makes  her  a  widow.  '"^' 
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BOOK     tumult  aroBe,  Tanaqoil  ordered  the  gates  of  the  royal 
-  house  to  be  shut,  to  keep  out  the  people.    And  she  spoke 

to  the  people  out  of  an  upper  window,  and  said  the  king 
was  not  dead,  but  wounded,  and  he  had  ordered  that 
Servius  should  reign  in  his  stead  until  he  had  recovered. 
Therefore  Servius  filled  the  king's  place,  sitting  as  judge 
on  the  royal  throne,  and  he  conducted  all  affairs  as  the 
king  himself  was  wont  to  do.  When  it  became  known, 
however,  after  some  days,  that  Tarquinius  had  died,  Servius 
did  not  resign  the  royal  power,  but  continued  to  rule  for  a 
time,  without  being  appointed  by  the  people  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  senate.  But  after  he  had  won  over  a 
large  number  of  the  people  by  all  kinds  of  promises  and 
by  grants  of  land,  he  held  an  assembly  and  persuaded 
the  people  to  choose  him  for  their  king. 
Of  the  Thus  Servius  Tullius  became  King  of  Bome,  and  he 

the  good  ruled  with  clemency  and  justice.  He  loved  peace,  like  his 
^^  predecessors  Numa  and  Ancus,  and  waged  no  wars,  except 
with  the  Etruscans.  These  he  compelled  to  be  subject  to 
him,  as  they  had  been  to  King  Tarquinius  before  him.  But 
with  the  Latins  he  made  a  treaty,  that  the  Romans  and  the 
Latins  should  live  always  in  friendship  with  one  another. 
And,  as  a  sign  of  this  union,  the  Romans  and  the  Latins 
built  a  temple  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  where  they  cele- 
brated their  common  festivals,  and  offered  up  sacrifices 
every  year  for  Rome  and  for  the  whole  of  Latium. 
:nie  city  Then  Servius  built  a  strong  wall  from  the  Quirinal  to 

scTenhiila.  the  Esquiline,  and  made  a  deep  trench,  and  added  the 
Esquiline  to  the  town,  so  that  all  the  seven  hills  were 
united  and  formed  one  city.  This  city  he  divided  into  four 
parts,  which  he  caUed  tribes,  after  the  old  division  of  the 
people,  and  he  divided  the  land  round  about  the  city  into 
twenty-six  districts,  and  ordered  common  sanctuaries  and 
holy  days,  and  headmen  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
which  he  had  made. 
Of  the  new  Now,  as  Servius  was  the  son  of  a  bondmaid,  he  was  a 
thrpropfe.  friend  of  the  poor  and  of  the  lower  classes,  and  he  esta- 
blished equitable  laws  and  ordinances  to  protect  the  common 
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people  against  the  more  powerful.  Therefore  the  commons     CHAP. 


VII. 


honoured  him  and  called  him  the  good  King  Senrius,  and 

they  celebrated  the  day  of  his  birth  as  an  annual  festival. 

But  the  greatest  work  that  Servius  did  was  to  make  a  new 

division  of  the  people,  according  to  the  order  of  the  fighting 

men,  as  they  were  to  be  arranged  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 

as   they  should  vote  in  the  assembly  of  citizens  when 

the  king  consulted  them  concerning  peace  or  war,  or  laws, 

or  elections,  or  other  important  things.     For  this  purpose 

Servius  divided  the  whole  people  of  the  p&tricians  and  the 

plebeians  into  five  classes,  according  to  their  property, 

without  regard  to  their  blood  or  descent,  so  that  from  that 

time  forward  the  three  tribes  of  Bomulus — the  Bamnes,  the 

Titles,  and  the  Luceres — and  their  thirty  curies,  formed  no 

longer  the  principal  assembly  of  citizens,  but  lost  their 

power  in  most  matters  that  affected  the  government. 

The  first  class  Servius  made  to  consist  of  forty  oen-  Of  the  five 
turies  of  the  yoxmger  men,  who  were  under  forty-six  years  j^d  the 
of  afire,  and  of  forty  centuries  of  the  elder ;  the  latter  for  v^}^ 
the  defence  of  the  town,  the  former  for  service  in  the 
field.     The  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  he  divided 
each  into  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  the  older  men  and  ten 
of  the  younger.     But  he  made  the  fifth  class  stronger,  for 
he  gave  it  thirty  centuries,  fifteen  of  the  older  men  and 
fifteen  of  the  younger.     The  arming  of  the  centuries  was 
not  the  same  in  all  five  classes.     On]y  the  men  of  the  first 
class  wore   complete  armour,  composed  of  breast-plate, 
helmet,  shield,  and  greaves,  with  javelin,  lance,  and  sword ; 
the  second  class  fought  without  the  breast-plate,  and  with 
a  lighter  shield ;  the  third  without  the  greaves,  and  so  on, 
so  that  the  men  of  the  fifth  class  were  but  lightly  armed. 
Now,  as  the  citizens  had  to  procure  their  own  equipments 
for  war,  and  as  the  complete  armour  was  very  expensive, 
Servius  chose  for  the  first  class  only  the  richest  citizens, 
whose  property  was  estimated  at  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  asses,  that  is,  pounds  of  copper.     The  assessment 
for  each  of  the  following  classes  was  twenty-five  thousand 
asses  less,  so  that  in  the  fifth  class  were  those  citizens  who 
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were  assessed  at  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  asses. 
But  those  who  had  less  than  eleven  thousand  asses  Servios 
arranged  in  no  class  at  all,  but  made  of  them  a  separate 
century — the  century  of  the  Proletarians — and  these  he 
exempted  from  all  military  service. 

Thus  Servius  arranged  the  infantry  in  170  centuries, 
and  for  the  horse  he  took  the  six  double  centuries  of 
horsemen  which  Tarquinius  had  established,  and  to  them 
he  added  twelve  new  centuries,  chosen  out  of  the  highest 
and  richest  families.  And  the  horsemen  consisted  all  of 
younger  men,  as  they  had  to  fight  only  in  the  field. 

As  it  was  necessary  also  to  have  in  the  army  trumpeters, 
armourers,  and  carpenters,  Servius  made  four  centuries  of 
them,  so  that  altogether  193  centuries  were  formed.^ 

That  was  the  military  order  of  the  people.  And  when 
they  assembled  for  making  laws  or  for  elections,  they 
observed  the  same  order,  and  each  century  had  a  vote,  and 
the  chief  influence  was  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthiest,  who 
formed  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  first  class,  and  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  knights.  But  the  poorer  people, 
although  much  more  numerous,  had  but  few  votes,  and 
their  influence  in  the  assembly  was  small,  and  the  greatest 
number  had  not  the  greatest  power.  I^or  was  this  ar- 
rangement unjust,  for  the  rich  provided  themselves  with 
heavy  armour  and  fought  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  when 
a  war  tax  was  laid  on,  they  contributed  in  proportion  to 


*  A  tabular  form  makes  the  arrangement  clearer. 

I.  Horsemen  or  Knights, 

1.  Six  old  centuries,  called  sex  su&agia 

2.  Twelve  new  centuries  .... 


Census 


i> 


none 
none 


II.  Foot. 

Ist  Class,  80  centuries  (40  of  seniors,  40  of  juniors 
20       .,         (10        „  10 

20       „  (10        „  10 

20       „  (10        „  10 

80       „         (15         „  16 

1  century  of  proletarii         .         .      Census  under  11,000 
4  centuries  of  musicians  and  workmen      „  none 

Total  193  centuries. 


9nd 
3rd 
4th 
dth 


»» 
»> 
If 
ft 


Census  100,000  asses. 
7j,000 
60,000 
26,000 
11,000 


»f 


»» 


II 


i» 


i» 
fi 
»» 
t« 
fi 
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their  property.     And  Servius  showed  his  wisdom  especi-     CHAP. 

ally  in  this,  that  in  the  assembly  of  citizens  he  placed  the  ,«,. ,  J.^ 

older  men  and  the  younger  on  an  equality  in  the  number 
of  their  votes,  although  there  were  fewer  of  the  older, 
according  to  the  nature  of  things.  For  he  wished  that 
the  experience  and  moderation  of  the  older  citizens  should 
restrain  the  rashness  of  the  younger.  In  this  manner  the 
people  were  arranged  as  an  army  for  the  protection  of 
their  country,  and  at  the  same  time  as  an  assembly  of 
citizens,  to  decide  in  all  matters  which  concerned  the  well- 
being  of  the  city ;  and  no  man  was  entirely  shut  out  from 
the  commonwealth,  but  to  each  one  were  assigned  such 
burdens  and  services  as  he  might  be  able  to  bear,  and  such  a 
measure  of  rights  and  privileges  as  was  just.  The  order 
of  centuries  which  Servius  TuUius  had  made,  remained  for 
many  ages  the  foundation  of  the  Boman  commonwealth  ; 
and  although,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  was  altered  in  many 
ways,  it  was  never  entirely  abolished,  so  long  as  the  people 
of  Borne  retained  their  freedom. 

OrUieal  Examination  of  the  Legend  of  Servius  TuIUtis, 

In  the  story  of  Servius  Tullius  we  look  in  vain  for  traces  Compari-f. 
of  a  erenuine  historical  tradition.     It  is  as  meagre  and  ^^?^ 
vague  as  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  kings.     In  some  with 
respects  it  resembles    the  legend   of  Numa  Pompilius,  ^"™* 
Servius  Tullius  is  the  name  of  an  imaginary  author  of  the 
constitution  of  centuries  and  of  the  laws  which  appeared 
to  the  Bomans  to  be  more  or  less  connected  with  it,  pre- 
cisely as  Numa  represents  the  author  of  the  ceremonial 
laws  of  the  Boman  religion. 

The  legend  of  the  wonderful  birth  of  Servius  Tullius'  re-  and  with 
presents  him  clearly  as  the  founder  of  the  city.  It  is  in  all  ^^'"^'^'* 
essentials  the  same  legend  as  that  of  the  birth  of  Bomulus,^ 

'  Htj  (i.  39)  gires  a  ratioDalistic  yersion  of  it,  out  of  which  the  miracles  are 
eliminated. 

*  DionywuB,  it.  2.  Orid,  Fast.  tI.  627.  Pliny,  Hut,  Nat,  Mxvi.  70.  Plu- 
tMxtht  De  Fort,  Bom,  10. 
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BOOK     of  Csdculus,  the  founder  of  Preoneste,'   and  of  Modins, 
s .    /  ->  the  founder  of  Cures;'    and  it  shows  the  conception 
which  the  Latins  and  Sabines  had  of  the  divine  descent 
generally  attributed  by  them  to  the  hero  to  whom  thej 
ascribed  the  origin  of  their  towns.    As  the  domestic 
hearth,  the  symbol  of  family  union,  was  consecrated  to  the 
lar  or  genius  of  the  house/  so  every  state,  as  a  political 
community,  had  a  common  hearth,  and  a  virgin  of  the 
hearth  gave  birth  to  the  founder  of  the  commonwealth. 
Senrios  as   Servius  Tullius,  therefore,  was  considered  the  originator  of 
founder  of  ^^  Boman  commonwealth,  and  this  conception  was  so  far 
the  Roman  justified  as  he  passed  for  the  founder  of  that  constitution 
jre^^      which,  differing  in  its  groundwork  from  the  constitution 
of  Bomulus,  marks  the   starting-point  for  the  political 
development  of   the  plebeians.    Just  as   Somulus  was 
considered  the  author  of  the  patrician  tribes,  curies,  and 
houses,  which  were  the  groundwork  of  the  Soman  consti- 
tution in  the  regal  period;  so  Servius  Tullius  is  repre- 
sented by  the  legend  as  the  author  of  a  new  division  of 
the  people,  which  was  the  germ  of  the  development  in  the 
republican  period. 

The  Soman  legend  of  the  birth  of  Servius  Tullius,  which 
represents  him  as  a  Latin  by  descent,  is  directly  opposed 
to  an  Etruscan  tradition  which  the  Emperor  Claudias 
discovered  in  Etruscan  annals.^  According  to  this  tradi- 
tion Servius  Tullius,  originally  called  Mastama,  came  from 
Etruria,  with  the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Cceles  Yibenna, 
settled  on  the  Ccelian  hill,  and,  after  assuming  the  name 
of  Servius  Tullius,  acquired  the  royal  dignity  in  Borne. 
It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  decide  which  of  these 
traditions  is  most  entitled  to  credit.    They  prove  only  one 

>  Senrios,  ad  Viig.  Mn.,  rii.  678.  This  Caeculns  is  the  son  of  a  virgin,  who, 
sitting  by  the  hearth,  ooneeired  bj  a  spark  from  the  fire.  He  is  exposed  and 
miraculoQsly  saved,  collects  a  band  of  adventurers,  practises  robbery,  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  Pneneste.  It  is  significant  that  Tanaquil,  the  foster  mother 
of  Servius,  is  also  called  Gaecilia.  This  name,  like  Ceculus,  is  connected  with 
the  stem  ea  of  caleo^  Kolmf  and  points  to  the  flame  of  the  hearth. 

'  Dionysius,  ii.  48.        '  Censorinos,  iii.  2.    Schwegler,  Rom,  Ge9ch,,  i.  322. 

«  Schwegler,  Rim,  Quck.,  i.  717.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  CndiHlity  of  Romtm 
Hiiiofy,  i.  508. 
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tiling,  namelj,  that  the  story  of  Senrias  Tallius  rests     CHAP, 
entirely  on  the  imagination  of  the  earliest  writers,  and  ^_   y  ^ 


that  Seryins  was  inserted  among  the  kings  of  Some 
chiefly  because  it  was  considered  necessary  to  name  an 
anthor  of  the  constitution  of  centuries. 

Ck>nceming  the  origin  of  this  constitution  we  have  no  The  con- 
tradition  which  deserves  to  be  called  historical.  It  is  as  of  s|^°ug. 
improbable  that  it  was  due  to  a  single  act  of  legislation 
as  it  is  imlikely  that  all  the  religious  ordinances  were 
established  by  Nmna.  It  grew  out  of  the  constitution  of 
eorieB  which  preceded  it  in  the  course  of  a  gradual  and 
natural  development.' 

The  thirty  patrician  curies  furnished  the  original  army,  The 
the  legion  of  3,000  men.     In  these  curies  the  plebeians  ^es.^^ 
were  included  as  members  bound  to  perform  political 
services,  but  enjoying  no  political  rights.    As  the  number 
of  patricians  diminished,  plebeians  were  added  as  light 
armed  soldiers  to  the  patrician  legion,  and  for  a  time 
patricians  and  plebeians  formed  each  an  equal  number  of 
companies  or  centuries  which  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
army.     Gradually  the  plebeian  warriors  acquired  an  in- 
fluence in  the  divisions  of  the  popular  assembly  formed  by 
the  divisions  of  the  army,  especially  in  decisions  regarding 
peace  and  war.   In  proportion  as  the  number  of  the  plebeian 
fighting  men  increased,  this  influence  naturally  increased. 
Thus,  by  taking  a  share  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  the 
plebeians  gradually  acquired  a  share  in  the  suffrages  of 
the  popular  assembly.     Still  there  was  a  distinct  line  of 
separation  between  the  two  classes,  as  descent  and  blood 
marked  every  man  as  belonging  either  to  one  class  or  to 
the  other.    This  was  removed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  census,  which  made  property  instead  of  descent  the 
principle  of  the  new  division.    From  this  time  forward 
the  plebeians  could  no  longer  be  kept  separate  as  a  distinct 
and  inferior  caste.    In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
property  they  were  ranged  side  by  side  with  the  patricians 

>  See  the  Anthoi's  paper,  *£nt8tehimg  der  Semaniflchen  YerUasung*  in 
aymboU  PkUolofforum,  p.  629.    Leipzig.  1864-67. 
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in  one  of  the  five  classes  of  citizens  where  nothing  pre* 
vented  them  from  reaching  the  highest.' 

The  introduction  of  the  census,  therefore,  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Servian  constitution  properly  so  called.  When 
this  development  of  the  old  organisation  took  place,  and 
to  whom  it  is  due,  we  are  unable  to  discover ;  but  so  much 
seems  probable,  that  the  establishment  of  the  new  principle 
involved  in  it  did  not  take  place  without  civil  struggles.' 
In  these  straggles  the  plebeians  must  have  had  a  champion, 
and  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  such  a  champion 
Servius  TuUius,  and  to  look  upon  him  as  the  great  inno- 
vator. But  the  history  of  the  civil  contests  has  not  been 
handed  down  to  us. 

The  principle  of  the  constitution  ascribed  to  Servius 
TuUius  is  perfectly  plain.  It  is  the  distribution  of  political 
rights  according  to  the  measure  of  political  duties.  It 
holds  a  middle  course  between  the  pure  aristocracy  of 
hereditary  nobility,  and  pure  democracy  which  only  counts 
heads.  Property  is  the  only  available  test  for  judging  of 
the  comparative  qualification  of  citizens  for  a  share  in  the 
government.  This  test,  therefore,  was  successfully  applied 
in  Greece  as  well  as  in  Bome,  and  also  in  most  of  the 
constitutions  of  modem  Europe.  When  it  was  introduced 
in  Borne  the  old  constitution,  based  on  the  comitia  of 
caries,  was  superseded.  Though  these  comitia  were  not 
altogether  abolished,  they  possessed  now  no  more  power 
than  other  relics  of  antiquity  which  owed  their  preserva- 
tion to  the  influence  of  religion  and  the  respect  for  old 
forms  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Bomans.     They 

*  The  oontnut'  between  the  first  class  in  the  Serrian  constitntion  and  the 
whole  of  the  other  classes  is  apparent  from  the  relative  number  of  rotea  of 
each.  If  the  fifth  class,  as  is  probable,  contained  originally  not  thirty,  but, 
like  the  three  preceding  classes,  only  twenty  centuries  and  votes  (see  the 
Authoi^s  paper  in  the  Symbola  PhUoIofforum^  p.  638),  the  equal  division  of  the 
people  between  the  first  class  and  all  the  rest  is  very  striking.  Moreover  the 
name  dassis,  t.e.  army,  applies  originally  only  to  the  first  class,  whose  members 
were  called  clasnci^  while  the  others  were  designated  as  infra  dassem  (Qellius, 
vii.  13). 

*  Perhaps  we  can  discover  traces  of  it  in  the  stories  relating  to  the  hostility 
of  Servius  to  the  party  of  Tarquinius  the  tyrant,  and  in  the  story  of  his  violent 
death. 
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were  assembled  from  time  to  time  to  go  through  certain     CHAP. 

formalities,  especiall}'  those  of  a  religious  character,  but   ^:^^ 

they  were  stripped  of  all  political  power.*  This  power 
passed  over  to  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and  as  long  as 
these  enjoyed  life  and  vigour  the  Boman  commonwealth 
grew  and  prospered. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  original  The 
form  of  the  comitia  of  centuries  is  involved  in  obscurity,  centuries 
The  nnmbers  preserved  by  Livy  and  Dionysius  are  evi- 
dently  taken  from  a  much  later  time.'  The  so-called 
*  Commentaries,'  or  books,  of  Servius  Tullius,  mentioned  by 
some  writers^  are  no  more  genuine  than  the  commentaries 
of  Numa.'  If  Fabius  Pictor  and  other  writers  report 
that  in  the  first  census  made  by  Servius  Tullius  the 
number  of  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  eighty 
thousand,  we  feel  sure  that  this  evident  exaggeration  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  thoughtless  and  unskilful  those 
annalists  were  who  drew  upon  their  imagination  for  the 
materials  of  the  so-called  history  of  the  Eoman  kings. 

Besides  the  introduction  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  ServiuHthe 
other  measures  are  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  such  as  ^^&^^^^^' 
the  division  of  Rome  into  four  tribes  or  quarters,  that  of 
thf  Boman  territory  into  twenty-six  districts,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  plebeians  in  small  communities  of  villages 
ipagt)  and  wards  (mci),  and,  lastly,  the  organisation  of 
guilds  or  companies.^  In  short,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  great  legislator,  to  whom  everything  might  be  referred 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  name  another  author. 

With  regard  to  his  foreign  policy,  the  only  measure  of  The  treaty 
importance  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius  is  the  conclusion  of  LLtins.* 
a  treaty  with  the  Latins,  which  is   said  to   have   been 
ratified  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aven- 
tine  as  a  federal  sanctuary.     In  proof  of  this  statement  an 
historical  document  is  quoted  which  is  alleged  to  be  the 

'  Some  analogy  is  presented  by  the  English  Convocation,  a  body  that  meet« 
annixally  to  talk,  but  is  debarred  from  transacting  business. 

•  See  Schwegler,  Som.  Getch.,  i.  761. 

•  8«j  p.  38. 

•  The  same  is  ascribed  to  Numa. — Floras,  i.  6;  Plutarch,  Num.,  17. 
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BOOK     original  charter  of  confederation,  engrared  on  a  pillar  of 
— r — '  brass,  and  preserved  in  its  original  state  at  the  time  when 
Dionysins  wrote  his  histery,  that  is,  tinder  the  reign  of 
Angnstos.'     On  a  close  examination  we  find  that  this 
statement^  apparently  so  well  attested,  is  entirely  delnsire, 
and  in  no  way  calculated  to  convert  by  ite  authority  the 
tissue  of  fitbles  with  which  it  is  surrounded  into  real  history. 
Of  all  the  ancient  writers  Dionysius  alone  quotes  this 
alleged  document,  which,  if  it  had  been  genuine,  and  had 
really  existed  at  the  end  of  the  republic,  could  not  have 
&iled,  as  the  oldest  written  monument  of  antiquily,  to 
attract  general  attention.      It   is  clear,  however,  that 
Dionysius  never  saw  the  actual  document  himself.     It  is 
not  even  certain,  £rom  his  expressions,  that  it  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  he  wrote.    If  it  had  existed,  the 
most  learned  antiquarians  would  not  have  been  able  to 
read  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  document  firom  the 
year  848  b.o.,^  more  than  two  hundred  years  later,  was,  at 
the  time  of  Polybius,  almost  unintelligible  on  account  of 
ite  obsolete  language. 
Its  ralue.        A  treaty  of  confederation  between  Bome  and  the  Latin 
cities  would  certainly  have  conteined  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  league,  and  would  have  enabled  Dionysius 
to  give  these  names.    As  he  omite  to  do  this,  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document  to  which  he  refers  must  be  called 
in  question.     We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  stetement 
of  Dionysius  as  one  of  the  downright  fi:uuds  of  which  he 
is  frequently  guilty,  and  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
palm  off  the  fables  of  antiquity  as  well-authenticated  and 
trustworthy  historical  records. 

The  story  of  the  violent  death  of  Servius  Tullius  belongs 
to  the  period  of  the  succeeding  king,  and  will  there  be 
discussed. 

^  Dionysius,  iv.  26 :  or^Xf^v  jcormnccMtras  xctKtniv  fypw^  Ir  ra6rp  rd  rt 
Sd^avra  rots  trw^pou  icat  r&r  firraaxolfffaf  r^r  crvr^Sov  r6\us'  aZn^  9i4/itt9af  ^ 

XopcMT^pos  'EXXriPUc&p  ots  rh  ToXathp  ii  'EAA&r  i)cf>o.ro, 

'On  the  date  of  the  first  treaty  with  Carthage  see  Momnuen,  Chronoloffie, 
p.  320. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  TAEQUINIUS  8UPEEBUS. 

Seevius  Tullius  had  two  daughters ;  one  was  good  and     chap. 
gentle,  and  the  other  was  haughty,  imperious,  and  heart-      ^"^' 


less.  In  like  manner  Aruns  and  Lucius,  the  two  sons  of  the  Of  the 
elder  Tarquinius,  were  of  diflTerent  character ;  the  one  was  ^f  ^^" 
good-tempered,  and  the  other  was  vicious  and  yiolent.  Senius. 
These  sons  of  Tarquin  Servius  Tullius  married  to  his 
own  daughters,  thinking  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  wicked 
by  the  gentle  sweetness  of  the  good ;  and  so  he  gave  to 
the  wicked  Lucius  the  sweet  Tullia  to  wife,  and  the  proud 
Tullia  he  married  to  the  good-natured  Aruns. 

But  matters  turned  out  di£Perently  from  what  Servius  How 
had  expected.    The  wicked  ones  longed  for  each  other's  ^y^came  the 
company,  and   they  despised  their   amiable  consorts  as  wife  of 
weak    and  mean-spirited.      Therefore  the    bad    Lucius  xarqui- 
murdered  his  wife  and  his  brother,  and  he  took  to  wife  °*^"" 
the  daughter  of  Servius,  who  had  a  like  disposition  to 
his  own.     Now  this  reckless   pair  excited  one   another 
mutually  to  new   enormities.     They  desired  to   possess 
power,  and  they  practised  deceit  and  cunning,  and  made 
for  themselves  a  party  among  the  nobles  and  those  of  the 
people  who  were  the  enemies  of  Servius  on  account  of  his 
innovations. 

Now  when  everything  was  prepared,  Lucius  Tarquinius  How  Tar- 
entered  the  market-place  clothed  in  the  royal  robes,  and,  2plJ^l^ 
surrounded  by   a  band  of  armed  men,   summoned  the  ^  ^^  in 
senate  to  appear  before  him,  and  harangued  them  as  king,  ^nd  b?cw°' 
At  the  report  of  this  usurpation,  Servius  was  alarmed  and  Servius. 
hurried  to  the  spot,  and  there  arose  a  quarrel  in  the  senate- 
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I. 


^  seized  the  weak  old  man,  and  cast  him  down  the  steps  of 
the  senate-house,  and  sent  after  him  men  who  overtook 
him  on  his  way  to  his  own  house,  and  slew  him  in  the 
street,  and  let  him  lie  in  his  blood.  But  the  wicked  Tullia, 
the  daughter  of  Servius,  full  of  joy  at  what  had  happened, 
hurried  to  the  market-place  in  her  carriage,  and  welcomed 
her  husband  as  king*  And  as  she  was  driving  home 
through  the  street  where  her  father  was  lying  dead,  she 
gave  orders  that  the  horses  should  not  be  turned  aside, 
and  she  drove  on  over  the  corpse  of  her  father,  so  that  the 
carriage  and  her  dress  wet'e  spattered  with  his  blood. 
And  from  this  the  street  was  called  for  ever  after  the 
street  of  crime.* 
Of  the  Thus  Tarquinius  gained  the  royal  power  without  the 

the  wicked  consent  of  the  senate,  and  without  the  choice  of  the 
Tarquin.  people ;  and  as  he  had  acquired  it  so  he  exercised  it ;  so 
that  the  people  called  him  the  Proud,  and  hated  and  de- 
tested him  as  long  as  he  lived.  For  he  regarded  neither 
justice  nor  equity,  nor  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  good 
King  Servius,  nor  did  he  summon  the  senate  for  counsel, 
but  reigned  entirely  according  to  his  own  will,  and  op- 
pressed all,  whether  high  or  low.  Moreover,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  a  body-guard,  after  the  custom  of  the  Greek 
tyrants ;  and  those  among  the  citizens  who  were  against 
him,  or  whose  wealth  provoked  his  avarice,  he  punished, 
upon  false  accusation,  either  inflicting  heavy  fines,  or 
driving  them  into  exile,  or  putting  them  to  death.  The 
poor  he  compelled  to  work  at  his  buildings,  and  made 
them  serve  like  slaves  beyond  their  strength,  so  that  many 
killed  themselves  out  of  despair. 
How  After  Tarquinius  had  established  his  power  in  Bome,  he 

Tarqttiniug  tumed  against  the  Latins;  and  those  that  did  not  willingly 
deceived      Bubmit  he  made  war  upon,  and  made  them  subject  to  him- 
Gabii.         self.     But  the  people  of  Gabii  resisted  him  manfully,  and 
he  could  not  prevail  against  them.     Then  his  son  Sextus 

'  Vicos  Bceleratus. 
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deyified  a  stratagem.    He  went  to  Gabii,  as  if  fleeing     CHAP. 
from  his  father,  and  he  showed  his  back  covered  with  ^   ,    ,^ 


bloody  stripes,  and  begged  the  people  of  Grabii,  with 
supplications  and  tears,  to  protect  him  from  his  father 
and  to  receive  him  into  their  town.  Thus  the  people 
of  Gabii  were  deceived,  and  they  trusted  his  words, 
and  befriended  him,  and  made  him  the  commander 
of  a  company.  But  the  Bomans  fled  when  Sextus  led 
the  men  of  Gabii,  because  it  had  thus  been  agreed 
upon  between  Sextus  and  his  father.  When  Sextus  had 
thus  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Gabine  people  and 
possessed  great  power  in  Gabii,  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
his  father  to  ask  what  he  should  do.  The  king  was 
walking  in  his  pleasure-ground  when  the  messenger  came, 
and,  instead  of  giving  him  an  answer  in  words,  Tarquin 
struck  off  with  his  stick  the  tallest  poppies  and  sent  the 
man  back.  But  Sextus  understood  the  meaning  of  his 
father's  reply,  and  began  to  bring  false  charges  against 
the  first  and  noblest  of  the  men  of  Gabii,  and  so  caused 
them  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  when  he  had  done  this,  he 
surrendered  the  helpless  town  to  his  father. 

In  order  now  to  strengthen  his  power,  Tarquinius  united  Of  the 
himself  to  Octavius  Mamilius,  who  reigned  in  Tusculum,  ancW^frM 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife ;  and  he  established  of  Tarquin. 
the  festival  of  the  Latin  games,  which  were  solemnised 
every  year  on  the  Alban  hill  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris,   and  in  which   all  the   Latin   cities  took   part. 
After  this  he   waged  war  on   the  Volscians,  a  power- 
ful x>6ople  who  lived  in  the  south  of  Latium.     And  he 
conquered   Suessa    Pometia,   their  greatest  and  richest 
town ;  and  the  spoils  he  gained  in  war  were  very  large  ; 
and  he  used  them  to  finish  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Capitol,  which  his  father  had  begun.      And  he  sent  for 
artists  from  the  towns  of  Etruria  to  decorate  the  temple  Of  the 
with  works  of  art,  and  for  the  summit  of  the  temple  he  andTorfecs 
ordered  a  chariot  with  four  horses  to  be  made  of  clay  in  of  the 
the  town  of  Veii.     Now  when  the  chariot  was  in  the  oven  jupiter!"^ 
to  be  baked,  it  did  not  shrink  as  clay  always  does,  but  it 
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w  ,'  -^  out  again  without  breaking  down  the  oven.  Then  a 
prophet  announced  to  the  Yeientines  that  the  chariot  was 
a  pledge  of  fortune  and  power,  and  therefore  they  would 
not  give  it  up  to  the  Bomans.  But  when  a  chariot  race 
took  place  in  Yeii,  and  the  charioteer  who  won  the  race 
drove  away  from  the  course,  his  horses  suddenly  took 
fright  and  could  not  be  held,  and  they  ran  straight  to  the 
Boman  Capitol  and  at  the  Batumenian  gate  they  over- 
turned the  chariot,  and  the  driver  was  hurled  down  dead 
on  the  ground.  Then  the  Yeientines  saw  that  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods  threatened  them  if  they  kept  the  clay 
chariot  against  the  laws  of  justice  and  the  will  of  Fate,  and 
they  brought  it  to  Borne,  where  it  was  placed  on  the  gable 
of  the  temple. 

After  this  the  large  sewers,  which  the  elder  Tarquinius 
had  begun,  were  finished  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  so 
strong  and  firmly  were  they  built  that  they  exist  even  to 
the  present  day,  bringing  the  water  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  town  into  the  Tiber.  And  then  Tarquinius  com- 
pleted the  Forum,  which  was  used  for  buying  and  selling 
and  for  the  general  assemblies  of  the  people;  and  he 
improved  the  large  race-course  in  the  valley  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Aventine  hills;  he  also  adorned  the 
town  with  many  other  buildings,  for  he  loved  pomp  and 
splendour,  and  he  thought  by  his  g^eat  extravagance  and 
by  compulsory  labour  to  make  the  people  poor  and  help- 
less, that  he  might  govern  them  more  easily. 
Of  the  Now,  when  he  was  in  full  possession  of  power,  there 

bt»bl^°*  appeared  one  day  before  him  a  strange  woman  and 
offered  him  nine  books  of  divine  prophecy,  which  the 
inspired  Sibyl  of  Cumse  had  written  on  loose  leaves.  But, 
because  she  asked  a  high  price,  Tarquinius  laughed  at  her 
and  let  her  go.  Then  the  woman  burnt  three  of  the  books 
before  his  eyes,  and  returned  and  offered  to  sell  the  other 
six  for  the  same  price  which  she  had  at  first  asked  for 
the  nine.  But  Tarquinius  laughed  at  her  still  more,  and 
thought  she  was  mad.     She  then  burnt  three  more  of  the 
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books,  and  o£Fered  the  last  three  for  the  original  price.     CHAP. 

VTTT 

Then  Tarqninius  began  to  reflect,  and  he  felt  persuaded  ^  ^ 

that  the  woman  was  sent  to  him  bj  the  gods,  and  he 
bought  the  books.  In  this  manner  he  obtained  the  books 
of  SibjUine  prophecy,  which  were  consulted  in  stress  of 
war,  or  in  time  of  plague  or  fSeunine,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  the  wrath  of  the  gods  was  to  be  appeased.  Thej 
were  carefdlly  preserved,  and  two  men  who  knew  the 
language  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  the  books  were  written, 
were  appointed  to  take  care  of  them  and  to  consult  them 
when  necessary. 

Up  to  this  time  Tarquinius  had  been  always  fortunate  How  Tar- 
in  his  undertakings,  and  he  became  ever  more  and  more  ^^J^^'^ 
proud  and  overbearing.  Then  he  was  frightened  by  dreams  Delphi. 
and  great  signs  and  wonders,  and  he  determined  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  the  Greeks  at  Delphi.  For  this  purpose 
he  sent  his  two  sons  to  Delphi,  and  with  them  Junius,  his 
sister's  son,  who,  on  account  of  his  stupidity,  was  called 
Brutus.  But  the  stupidity  of  Brutus  was  only  a  pretence 
to  deceive  the  tyrant,  who  was  an  enemy  of  all  wise  men, 
because  he  feared  them.  I^ow  when  the  king's  sons 
brought  costly  presents  to  the  Delphian  god,  Brutus  gave 
only  a  simple  8ta£F.  The  others  ridiculed  him,  but  they 
did  not  know  that  the  staff  was  hollowed  out  and  filled 
with  gold,  as  an  emblem  of  his  own  mind.  After  the 
king's  sons  had  executed  the  commission  of  their  father, 
they  asked  the  god  who  would  reign  in  Rome  after  Tar- 
quinius. And  the  answer  of  the  oracle  was,  that  he  should 
reign  who  would  be  the  first  to  kiss  his  mother.  Then 
the  two  brothers  agreed  to  draw  lots,  which  of  them  should 
first  kiss  his  mother  on  arriving  at  home.  But  Brutus 
perceived  the  real  meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  when  they 
had  left  the  temple,  he  pretended  to  stumble,  and  he  fell 
down  and  kissed  the  ground,  for  the  earth,  he  thought, 
was  the  common  mother  of  all  men. 

Now  when  Tarquinius  had  reigned  twenty- four  years,  it  9^  ^^^^'^ 
came  to  pass  that  he  besieged  Ardea,  the  town  of  the  his  wife 
Butuli,  in  Latium  ;  and  one  evening,  when  the  king's  sons  ^"<=^^^*- 
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BOOK  were  supping  with  their  cousin,  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  who 
^_  /  ^  lived  in  CoIIatia,  they  talked  of  their  wives,  and  each 
praised  the  virtue  and  thriftiness  of  his  own  wife.  There- 
upon thej  agreed  to  go  and  see  which  of  the  ladies  deserved 
the  highest  praise.  Without  delay  they  mounted  their 
horses  and  galloped  quickly  to  Borne,  and  then  to  CoUatia 
to  take  the  ladies  by  surprise.  They  found  the  daughters- 
in-law  of  the  king  enjoying  themselves  at  a  feast,  but 
Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  they  found  sitting  up  late 
at  night  with  her  maids  busy  with  spinning  and  other 
household  work.  Therefore  Lucretia  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  matron  most  worthy  of  praise. 
How  But  Sextus   Tarquinius,  when  he  had  seen  Lucretia, 

TaiquiniuB  couceived  a  base  design  against  her,  and  so  he  came  again 
wronired  q^^  evening  to  Collatia.  After  he  had  been  kindly  re- 
ceived  and  led  into  his  chamber,  he  rose  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  when  every  one  was  asleep  in  the  house,  and 
came  into  Lucretia's  room  and  surprised  her  alone.  And 
when  she  refused  to  yield  herself  to  him,  he  threatened  to 
murder  her  and  to  put  a  murdered  slave  to  lie  beside  her, 
and  then  to  accuse  her  to  her  husband  that  he  had  found 
her  with  a  slave.  Then  Lucretia  resisted  no  longer.  The 
next  morning  Seztus  went  away  and  returned  to  the  camp 
before  Ardea. 

But  Lucretia  sent  messengers  to  Bome  and  to  Ardea  to 
fetch  her  father  Lucretius  and  her  husband  Collatinus. 
These  two  hastened  to  Collatia,  and  with  them  came  Junius 
Brutus,  and  the  noble  Publius  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  they 
found  Lucretia  in  her  room  clothed  in  deep  mourning. 
And  when  they  were  all  collected  together,  Lucretia  told 
them  of  the  deed  of  Sextus,  and  of  the  shame  brought 
upon  her,  and  she  challenged  the  men  to  swear  that  they 
would  avenge  her.  And  when  she  had  ended  her  words, 
she  drew  a  knife  and  plunged  it  into  her  heart  and  died. 

Then  the  men  were  seized  with  grief,  and  they  carried 
her  corpse  to  the  market-place,  and  told  the  people  what 
had  happened,  and  sent  messengers  with  the  news  to  the 
army  at  Ardea.  But  Brutus  assembled  the  people  together 
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and  spoke  to  them,  and  called  upon  them  to  resist  the     CHAP. 

VIII 

tjrant.     And  the  people  determined  to  expel  King  Tar-  ^ 


quinias  and  his  whole  house^  to  abolish  tbe  regal  power,  f^^^ 

and  to  suffer  no  king  any  more  in  Eome.    And  they  chose,  ^™®' 

in  the  place  of  a  king,  two  men  who  shonld  exercise  the 

royal  power  for  one  year,  and  shonld  be  called  not  kings 

bnt  consuls ;  and  for  the  management  of  the  sacrifices, 

which  the  king  had  to  offer,  they  chose  a  priest,  who 

should  be  called  the  king  of  sacrifices,  but  shonld  have  no 

power  in  the  state,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  high 

pontiff.     Otherwise  they  altered  nothing  in  the  laws  and 

ordinances  of  the  state,  but  they  let  them  all  remain  as 

they  had  been  during  the  time  of  the  kings.     And  for  the 

first  consuls  they  chose  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Lucius 

Tarquinius   Collatinus.     These   consuls    shut  the   gates 

against  Tarquinius,  and  the  Soman  army  before  Ardea 

abandoned  Tarquinius  and  went  back  to  Some.     Thus 

the  death  of  Lucretia  was  avenged,  and  Borne  became  a 

free  city  after  it  had  been  subject  to  kings  for  two  hundred 

and  forty  years. 

OrUieal  Examination  of  the  Legend  of  Tarquinius 

Superbus. 

The  reign  of  the  Tarquins  immediately  precedes  the  Materials 
establishment  of  the  republic,  that  is,  the  time  in  which  gtory  of 
the  history  of  Rome  is  suddenly  changed  in  character  and  TarquiniuB 

:      „  _  .  "        1.1.1  J.         n       Superbus. 

assumes  the  form  of  contemporary  histoncal  narrative,  for 
from  this  time  forward  the  names  of  the  annual  magis- 
trates and  the  most  important  events  are  recorded  year 
after  year,  in  the  form  of  annals  or  annual  registers.  Hence 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  dawn  of  genuine  history 
ought  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  reign  of  the  last  Tarquin, 
and  this  has  indeed  been  the  general  opinion  of  recent  his- 
torians. Nevertheless,  if  we  examine  closely  the  alleged 
events,  we  find  neither  in  their  matter  nor  in  their  form 
an  essential  difference  from  the  traditions  of  the  earlier 
kings.  The  personal  adventures  of  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
it  is  true,  are  a  little  more  varied  and  interesting.     This  is, 
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however,  the  result  not  of  a  more  authentic  tradition,  but 
of  tales  borrowed  from  ancient  Greek  writers. 

It  has  akeadj  been  remarked  that  the  oldest  tradition 
knew  onlj  one  Tarquin;  and  that  at  a  later  time,  when 
the  history  of  the  kings  was  arranged  into  a  connected 
story,  two  Lucii  Tarquinii  were  substituted  for  one,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  insertion  of  the  reign  of 
Servius  Tullius.  Thus  it  is  explained  that  some  eyents 
are  referred  to  the  elder  and  also  to  the  younger  Tarquin, 
aa,  for  instance,  the  construction  of  the  great  public  works, 
and  the  purchase  of  the  Sibylline  books.  Hence  arise 
also  the  chronological  difficulties  which  Dionysius^  at- 
tempted to  remove  by  inserting  a  whole  generation  between 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Tarquin,  and  by  making  the 
latter  not  the  son  but  the  grandson  of  the  former ;  for,  he 
argued,  if  Tarquinius  Priscus  came  to  Bome  as  a  middle- 
aged  man,  and  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  he  could  not  at 
his  death  leave  little  children,  one  of  whom,  after  the  lapse 
of  forty-four  years,  occupied  by  the  reign  of  Servius, 
became  king,  reigned  twenty-five  years,  and  died  several 
years  afterwards  in  eiile,  so  that  from  the  birth  of  the 
father  to  the  death  of  the  son  about  a  century  and  a  half 
must  be  supposed  to  have  elapsed. 

The  Greek  colouring  of  the  legend  is  unmistakable,  and 
appears  to  be  of  comparatively  late  origin.  It  represents 
Tarquin  like  a  Greek  iyrant  of  the  older  period.  He 
seizes  the  government  by  force  without  any  regard  to  legal 
forms,  assisted  by  a  number  of  partisans,  and  by  a  body- 
guard ;  he  is  hard  and  cruel  to  the  old  nobility  and  to  the 
rich ;  he  oppresses  the  people  by  forced  labour ;  endeavours 
to  strengthen  himself  by  family  connexions  with  foreign 
rulers ;  he  loves  magnificence,  is  a  patron  of  art,  bold  and 
successful  in  his  foreign  politics,  and  victorious  in  vrar. 
This  conception  of  Tarquin  was  formed  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  under  the  influence  of  Greek  ideas.  Theie  was 
however  an  older  national,  and  less  unfavourable,  concep- 


*  Dionysins,  W.  7. 
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tion  of  Idm,  according  to  which  he  was  not  a  tyrant,  but  a     CHAP, 
vigorous  king,  like  Bomulus.     This  view  of  Tarquinius  « ,~L^ 


i^as  embodied  in  the  history  of  the  elder  king  of  this  name, 
who  is  never  represented  as  an  unjust  tyrant.    It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  difference  of  conception  has  contri- 
buted to  make  two  Tarquins  out  of  one.    The  story  of  the  Inflnence 
stratagem  by  which  Gabii  was  conquered  is  probably  taken  stories. 
from  Herodotus,  who  relates  a  similar  story  with  regard 
to  the  capture  of  Babylon  byCyrus.^     The  same  Greek 
author  tells  the    story  of   the  poppy-heads,  which  he 
relates,  with  slight  variations,  of  Periander  and  Thrasy- 
bulus.'     Not  more  authentic  is  the  account  of  the  alleged 
embassy  to  Delphi,  which  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  hidden  wisdom  of  Brutus.     The  embassy  leads 
to  nothing ;  it  is  accounted  for  not  by  political  events,  but 
by  dreams  and  miracles.'  It  was  evidently  of  Greek  origin. 
There  was  no  lack  of  native  Italian  prophets,  especially  in 
Etruria.   Bome  had  at  that  time  no  intercourse  with  Greece 
proper,  whatever  may  have  been  its  relation  to  Italian 
Greeks.    It  is  utterly  impossible,  therefore,  that  in  such  an 
early  period  an  isolated  instance  of  an  embassy  to  the  Del- 
phic sanctuary  should  have  occurred.^    In  like  manner  the 
narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the  Sibylline  books  by  Tarquin  The  pur- 
is  very  suspicious,  although  the  general  tradition  speaks  in  g^Jf^^® 
its  fiivour,  and  only  one  author,  the  Greek  lexicographer  books. 
Suidas,  informs  us  that,  according  to  some  statements,  this 
purchase  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  republic.     Yet  the 

'  HerodotUB,  iii.  154.  '  Herodotus,  y.  92. 

*  An  esigle's  nest  on  a  tall  palm-tree  is  attacked  bj  a  flight  of  rultures,  the 
joiug  birds  are  killed,  the  old  ones  chased  awaj,  the  nest  destroyed  (Dionysius, 
ir.  63  ;  Zonaras,  yii.  11).  Such  a  story  could  originate  only  in  a  country  where 
palms  and  vultures  are  not  rare.  Now,  though  palms  do  grow  occasionally  as 
f»x  north  as  Borne,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  eyer  were  common.  Vultures  are 
not  found  in  Italy,  except  in  the  Alps  (Lewis,  Oredibilitjf  of  Boman  History^  i. 
515).  The  story,  therefore,  was  most  probably  imported  from  Greece.  No 
similar  prodigy  eyer  occurred  in  Italy  in  historical  times,  among  the  scores  of 
prodigies  reported  from  time  to  time. 

*  The  next  instance  of  a  consultation  of  the  Delphic  oracle  is  said  to  haye 
taken  place  in  the  last  war  with  Veii,  the  account  of  which  is  full  of  fabler  and 
miraeles. — liyy,  y.  16.  Schwegler,  Rom,  Gesch.,  iii.  219.  Marquardt,  Bom. 
AUtrtk.,  iy.  44,  n.  276.    See  below,  book  ii.  chap.  xvi. 
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reason  for  assigning  it  to  Tarqninius  is  apparently  only  an 
inference  made  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Sibylline 
books  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter.  Nothing  seemed  more  natural  than  to  suppose 
that  Tarquin,  who  built  that  temple,  purchased  also  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Sibyl.' 

From  the  Greek  tales  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Tarquins  it  has 
been  argued  that,  in  the  Tarquinian  period,  a  lively  inter- 
course took  place  between  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  that 
Rome  then  received  the  first  impression  of  Greek  civilisa* 
tion.    We  hold  that  this  inference  is  erroneous,  and  we 
consider  the  stories  upon  which  it  is  based  as  so  many 
attempts  to  represent  the  aboriginal  Romans  as  connected 
with  Greece,  attempts  which  we  have  met  with  in  the 
legend  of  .Ahieas,  in  the  alleged  intercourse  of  Numa  and 
Pythagoras,  in  the  legend  of  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine,  built,  as  it  is  said,  affcer  the  model  of  that  of 
the  Ephesian  Artemis,  and  in  the  alleged  descent  of  the 
Tarquins  from  Demaratus  of  Corinth.     At  what  time  and 
in  what  manner  Greece  began  to  exercise  her  influence 
upon  Rome,  is  a  question  for  the  solution  of  which  we  obtain 
no  materials  from  the  unauthenticated  history  of  the  regal 
time.    The  alphabet,  the  system  of  weights  and  measures 
used  in  Rome,  appear  to  have  been  introduced  from  the 
Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy,  but  we  have  as  yet  no 
evidence  to  show  how  and  when. 

'  GollectioDB  of  prophecies  similar  to  the  Sibylline  books  are  met  vith  not 
only  among  the  Greeks,  but  also  among  the  Italians — ^Etruscans  as  well  as  those 
of  Sabellian  race.     The  Homans  had  the  prophecies  of  the  Marcii  (*  Cannina 
Marciana/  Hartung,  Beligion  der  Bbmer,  i.  139) ;  prophetic  lines  (sortes)  of 
the  nymph  Albunea  had  come  down  to  Home  from  Tibur  in  a  miraculous 
manner  (Marquardt^  Horn.  Altcrth.,  iy.  299).     There  existed  likewise  Etruscan 
*  libri  fatales*  (Livy,  v.  45.     Cicero,  De  Divin.,  i.  44,  100),  and  prophecies  of 
the  Etruscan  nymph  Begoe  (que  artem  scripserat  fulguritorum  apud  Tuscos. 
Lactant,  Inttit.^  i.  6, 12).   Such  books  as  these  were  kept  in  the  Capitol,  together 
with  the  Sibylline  books,  in  the  care  of  the  Quindecimviri  sacn's  faciundis. 
They  are  all  called  without  distinction  '  libri  fatales '  and  '  Sibylline  *  books, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  little  difference  between  them.     It  is  not  likely 
that  Italian  writings  of  .this  kind  were  introduced  in  Rome  after  the  Greek 
Sibylline  verses  had  become  fashionable.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been  older, 
and  nobody  was  more  likely  to  bring  Etruscan  '  libri  fatales  *  to  Rome  than 
the  Etruscan  Tarquins. 
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If,  from  what  we  liave  said,  it  must  be  conceded  that     CHAP. 

VIII 

the  history  of  the  reign  of  Tarqninius  Superbiis  is  unau-  .„  ,  '  . 
thentic,  it  follows  that  the  acconnt  of  his  expulsion  is  xhe  expni- 
likewise  without  foundation.     It  is  contrary  to  all  expe-  jj*^"  <*f  ^^^ 

Tarqmufi. 

rience,  and  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  that  a  powerful 
dynasty  should  have  been  expelled  without  any  difficulty, 
without  any  internal  struggles,  simply  by  a  resolution  of 
the  people,  and  that  a  monarchy  which  had  lasted  for 
centuries  should  have  been  changed,  as  by  magic,  into  a 
republic  in  complete  working  order,  with  responsible  annual 
magistrates  and  the  laws  necessary  to  secure  the  perma- 
nence of  these  institutions. 

We  venture  to  conjectui'e  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Probable 
Tarquins  from  Rome  implied  not  merely  a  change  in  the  JhTBtu^.^ 
constitution,  but  that  it  was  connected  with  a  national 
rising  of  the  Latino-Sabine  people  against  the  Etruscans, 
who  for  a  time  had  held  dominion  over  Latium.  This,  it 
is  true,  cannot  be  proved  with  absolute  certainty.  The 
evidence  to  which  we  must  refer  is  too  vague  and  untrust- 
worthy ;  it  depends  too  much  upon  individual  conceptions, 
and  may  often  be  interpreted  in  various  ways.  We  must, 
therefore,  rest  contented  if  the  result  of  our  investigations 
satisfy  the  rules  of  probability,  and  if  we  get  rid  of  con- 
eeptiona  which  our  judgment  rejects  as  untenable  and 
false. 

The  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  called  by  the  Greeks  Tyr-  The 
rhenians,  differed  in  descent,  language,  and  manners  from  or^r*"** 
all  the  other  races  of  Italy,  and  from  the  Greek  settlers  on  rhenians. 
Italian  soil.     They  had  spread  themselves  at  the  time  of 
their  greatest  power  over  the  wide  plain  of  the  Po  in  the 
north  of  Italy ;  in  the  south  they  occupied  Campania ;  and 
in  central  Italy  the  land  of  Etruria,  to  which  they  gave  its 
name.     In  each  of  these  three  districts  they  built  towns  at 
a  very  early  period,  which  were  ruled  by  kings  and  formed 
several  confederacies.     At  the  time  of  their  immigration 
they  had  either  expelled  or  conquered  the  original  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  in  some  districts — for  instance,  in  southern  and 
eastern  Etruria — they  had  amalgamated  with  them  to  a 
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certain  extent.  In  the  settlements  north  of  the  Apennines 
the  Etruscans  were  gradually  overpowered  by  saccessive 
invasions  of  Gauls ;  in  Campania  their  dominion  seems 
to  have  been  of  short  duration,  and  to  have  been  broken 
towards  the  end  of  the  regal  period  by  the  Greek  colonies 
in  union  with  the  advancing  Sabellians ;  but  in  Etruria 
proper — between  the  Amo,  the  Tiber,  the  sea,  and  the 
Apennines — ^the  Etruscans  reached  a  high  degree  of  national 
development.  Here  were  situat.ed  the  maritime  cities, 
which  commanded  the  western  sea,  called  after  them  the 
Tyrrhenian,  by  which  they  extended  their  commerce,  as 
well  as  their  piratical  excursions,  to  the  furthest  shores. 
In  this  country,  which  still  bears  a  name  derived  from  them, 
they  left  traces  of  their  national  pectdiarities,  bearing 
witness  to  the  present  day  of  their  ingenuity  and  their 
wealth. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Etruscans  we  know  hardly  any- 
thing. The  Greek  and  Boman  writers  give  but  a  scanty 
and  untrustworthy  account  of  them.  Like  the  Egyptians, 
they  are  known  to  us  chiefly  by  the  ruins  of  their  buildings 
and  by  the  numerous  sepulchral  monuments  which  are  still 
preserved.  Their  literature  has  perished  entirely,  and  even 
their  language,  which  was  spoken  down  to  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  gradually  died  away,  and 
was  so  neglected  that  we  have  no  key  to  decipher  the  in- 
scriptions they  have  left  behind.  The  Etruscans,  therefore, 
have  become  in  many  respects  a  mysterious  people,  and  will 
remain  so  until  some  fortunate  accident,  like  the  discovery 
of  the  Eosetta  stone,  shall  come  to  our  help.  It  follows 
that  we  must  speak  with  great  reserve  of  this  nation,  of 
their  character,  their  religion,  and  their  civil  institutions, 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  with  certainty  of  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  on  Bome.^ 

*  The  Etrtucan  influenoe  in  Rome  was  not  so  great  as  to  modify  essentially 
the  original  Latin  race.  Bnt  it  shows  itself  in  matters  which  hare  refennce 
to  religion  and  politics,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  hardly  be  derived  from 
peaceful  interoonrse  of  the  two  nations.  The  whole  system  of  auguries,  as  it 
was  developed  in  Rome  into  an  elaborate  science,  half  religions  and  half 
political,  is  of  Etruscan  origin  (see  0.  Miiller,  Etrusker^  iii.  6).    The  science  of 
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Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  historical  science     CHAP. 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  final  and  satisfactory  result,  >^_^_L^ 


although  this  question  has  been  most  eagerly  discussed  rpi,^  ^^^i^ 
from  the  oldest  times  to  the  present  day.  The  ancients  of  the 
were  satisfied  that  the  Etruscans  migrated  firom  Asia  Minor 
to  Italy,  and  that  they  were  of  kindred  blood  with  the 
Tyrrheniaus  spread  in  all  directions  over  the  eastern  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Since  Niebuhr  wrote, 
the  hypothesis  has  been  very  generally  accepted  that  the 
Etruscans  migrated  into  Italy  from  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Bhffitia,  and  that  they  gradually  advanced  in  the 
peninsula  from  north  to  south.  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
which  of  these  two  views  is  correct.  Whatever  the  ori- 
ginal country  of  the  Etnoscans  was,  we  know  them  only 
after  they  had  settled  in  Italy,  and  the  history  of  Borne  is 
not  concerned  with  the  events  which  preceded  this  settle- 
ment. 

In  all  probability  the  Etruscans  were  first  brought  into  Belations 
contact  with  the  Latins  when,  afber  the  conquest  of  the  EtniBcanH 
whole  of  Etruria  as  far  as  the  Tiber,  they  penetrated  andLatins. 
farther  southward  towards  Campania.^     '  It  is  most  likely 
that  the  Etruscans  reached  Campania  by  land,  that  their 
dominion  extended  at  one  time  without  interruption  from, 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  coast  districts  of  Latium  were  once  Etruscan.'* 
These  southern  conquests  of  the  Etruscans,  however,  were 
not  permanent  like  those  in  Etruria  proper.     They  appear 
not  to  have  been  made  by  a  migration  of  the  whole  people, 
or  by  a  settlement  in  great  numbers ;  but  rather  seem  to 

the  haroBpices,  AspeciAlly  the  interpretation  and  expiation  of  lightning,  always 
remained  in  the  exdnsiye  possession  and  practice  of  Etmscans  (Miiller,  Etrus- 
her,  iii.  7).  It  is  Tery  significant  that  the  insignia  of  royalty  are  admitted  by 
general  consent  to  have  been  deriyed  from  Etruria.  The  introduction  of  these 
insignia  is  explained  only  by  the  supposition  that  Etruscan  kings  goTemed  in 
Borne,  just  as  the  French  phrases  employed  to  the  present  day  in  English  parlia- 
mentary language  and  the  administration  of  law  are  due  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

*  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  this  advance  was  made  by  land,  or,  as 
others  (Mommsen,  Bom,  Ge9ch.X  126 ;  Engl,  transl.  i.  129)  will  haye  it,  by  sea. 

*  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gtseh,,  1.  329. 
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have  had  the  character  of  a  military  occupations^  effected 
at  a  time  when  the  colonisation  of  Etroria  proper  had  ab- 
Borbed  the  principal  stren&rth  of  the  Etruscan  race.'    Even 
the  southern  pa^  of  EWa,  between  the  Ciminian  hill 
and  the  Tiber,  appears  to  have  been  subdued  considerablj- 
later  than  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  have 
adopted  the  Etruscan  language  and  manners  but  partially 
and  imperfectly.'    Thus  it  is  explained  that  the  Etruscan 
power  in  Campania  and  Latium  was  overthrown  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period,  and  left  few  traces  behind.* 

The  memory  of  Etruscan  rule  over  Latium  was  pre- 
served in  the  old  popular  tradition  of  the  Etruscan  tyrant, 
Mezentius,  who  in  the  time  of  ^neas  subdued  the  Latins, 
imposed  a  tribute  on  them,  and  was  at  last,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  defeated  and  expelled  from  Latium.^  Another 
mythical  character  of  similar  natmre  was  Tmiius,  evidently 
a  Tyrrhenian  by  his  very  name,  who,  as  prince  of  the 
Butuli  in  Ardea,  fought  against  iBneas.  As  Etruscan 
conquerors  of  Latium,  we  have  abready  met  with  Mastama 
and  the  Lucumo  Coeles  Yibenna.  Li  the  current  narrative 
the  two  Tarquins  were  inserted  among  the  Roman  kings, 
as  Etruscan  conquerors  of  Latium ;  and  lastly  we  shall 
find  that  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  Porsenna  is  nothinor 
but  another  version  of  the  same  popular  tradition  which 
has  preserved  the  memory  of  Etruscan  dominion  in 
Latium.^ 

'  As  it  is  represented  in  the  legends  of  C<Bles  Yibenna,  Mastama,  and 
Porsenna. 

'  Analogous  are  the  conquests  of  the  Longobards  in  Southern  Italy  and  of 
the  Anglo-Normans  in  Wales  and  Ireland. 

*  Mommsen,  Som,  Gesch.,  i.  115,  116,  143;  English  translation,  i.  121, 131, 
148. 

*  The  first  Norman  conquerors  in  Ireland  became  Hibernis  Hibemiores. 

*  Dionysins,  i.  65.  Plutarch,  Qu€est.  Rom.,  45.  Macrobius,  iii.  5, 10.  Ovid, 
Fast,  iy.  888,  895, 

*  Compare  also  Viigili  £n,  zi.  539  ff. ;  and  Servins,  Mn.,  id.  567. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   ATTEMPTS   OP   TAEQUINIUS   TO   REGAIN   THE    ROYAL 

POWER. 

When  the  wicked  Tarquin  had  been  driven,  with  his  whole     CHAI'. 
house,  out  of  Borne,  he  did  not  give  up  all  hope  of  regain-       ^' 
ing  his  power.     He  had  still  a  strong  party  in  Eome,        ,     , 
especially  among  the  younger  patricians,  who  had  lived  to  bring 
evil  lives  under  his  rule.     Therefore  he  sent  messengers  i;^]^"*^^" 
to  Home,  who  should  pretend  to  apply  for  the  restoration  Rome. 
of  his  movable  property,  but  who  consulted  secretly  with 
his  adherents  how  the  king  could  be  brought  back  to 
Rome.     One  day,  when  the  conspirators  were  conferring 
privately  together,  they  were  overheard  by  a  slave,  who  be- 
trayed them  to  the  consuls.     Then  they  were  all  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison.   But  the  slave  was  rewarded  with 
freedom  and  the  Boman  citizenship. 

Then  Brutus,  who  was  consul  with  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  g^^ 
showed  how  a  true  Boman  must  love  his  country  more  Brutus 

dfiftlt  \7itli 

than  his  own  blood.  For  when  it  was  found  that  his  two  his  sons, 
sons  were  among  those  who  wished  to  bring  Tarquin  and 
his  family  back  to  Bome,  he  condemned  them  to  death  as 
traitors,  even  as  he  condemned  the  other  conspirators,  and 
did  not  ask  mercy  of  the  people  for  them,  but  had  the 
youths  bound  to  the  stake  before  his  eyes,  and  then  gave 
orders  to  the  lictor  to  scourge  them  and  to  cut  off  their 
heads  with  the  axe. 

Now  the  people  were  still  more  embittered  against  the  Of  the 
banished  Tarquins,  and  the  senate  declined  to  give  up  their  M!."rtml 
movable  goods,  and  divided  them  among  the  people.     But 
the  field  between  the  town  and  the  Tiber,  which  belonged 
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BOOK     to  the  Tarquins  and  was  sown  with  com,  they  consecrated 

w^.yl — '  to  the  god  Mars,  and  called  it  the  field  of  Mars,  and  the 

corn  they  caused  to  be  cnt  down  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

It  drifted  down  the  bed  of  the  river  to  a  shallow  place, 

where  it  became  fixed ;  and  as,  in  the  course  of  time,  mud 

and  earth  collected  there,  an  island  was  formed  in  the  river, 

which  was  afterwards  surrounded  by  embankments  and 

walls,  so  that  large  buildings  and  temples  could  be  erected 

on  it. 

Of  the  Now,   after  the  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  and 

banish-       punished,  the  senate  and  the  people  made  a  law  that  all 

ment  thoso  who  wcre  of  the  Tarquinian  race  should  be  banished 

the  Tar-      for  all  time  to  come.    And  all  the  secret  adherents  of  the 

quinu.         royal  parfy  escaped  firom  the  town,  and  collected  around 

the  expelled  Tarquin.     But  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  who  was 

consul  with  Brutus,  was  a  friend  of  the  people  and  an  enemy 

of  the  banished  king  and  his  house,  on  account  of  the 

shame  which  Sextus  Tarquinius  had  brought  upon  his  wife 

Lucretia.     But  as  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  Tarquins,  he 

obeyed  the  law,  laid  down  his  office,  and  went  into  exile, 

and  the  people  chose  Publius  Valerius  to  be  consul  in  his 

place. 

Of  the  Now  when  the  plan  of  Tarquinius  to  regain  the  dominion 

Bnitus        ^y  cunning  and  fraud  had  been  defeated,  he  went  to  Tar- 

and  of        qninii  in  the  land  of  the  Etruscans,  which  was  the  home  of 

Tarqui-       his  father,  and  he  excited  the  people  of  Tarquinii  and  of 

nius.  Ygjj  ^  make  war  upon  Borne.  Then  the  Bomans  marched 

out  against  the  Etruscans,  and  fought  with  them  near  the 

wood  Arsia.    And  in  the  battle  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tar- 

qxdnius,  saw  Brutus  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army,  and 

thinking  he  would  revenge  himseli'  upon  the  enemy  of  his 

house,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  ran  against  him  with 

his  spear.     And  when  Brutus  saw  him,  he  did  the  same, 

and  each  pierced  the  other  through  the  body  with  his  spear, 

so  that  both  fell  down  dead  from  their  horses.     But  the 

battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  and  lasted  until  the  evening 

without  being  decided.  And  in  the  night,  when  both  armies 

were  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  loud  voice  of  the 
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g-od  Silv^nns  was  heard  coming  out  of  the  wood,  saying  that  CHAP. 
the  Bomans  had  conquered,  for  among  the  Etruscans  one  >_  /  .^ 
man  more  was  slain  than  among  the  Bomans.  Then  the 
StroBcans  went  away  to  their  homes,  and  the  Bomans  also 
'went  home,  taking  the  body  of  Brutus  with  them,  and  the 
Boman  women  wept  and  mourned  for  him  a  whole  year, 
because  he  had  so  bravely  avenged  the  dishonour  of 
Liucretia. 

Thereupon  Tarquin  the  tyrant  betook  himself  to  Clusium  Of  the  war 
to  King  Porsenna,  who  ruled  over  all  the  Etruscans,  and  King 
he  implored  help  of  him  against  the  Bomans.     And  Por-  i'oreenna 
senna  coDected  a  powerful  army,  and  marched  towards  against 
Borne  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  kingdom.     And  as  the  !l^® 
Etruscans  approached,  they  took  the  hill  Janiculus,  which 
lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  Tiber  opposite  the  Capitol,  and 
they  drove  the  Bomans  back  over  the  wooden  bridge  into 
the  city.     Then  the  Bomans  were  seized  with  great  fear ; 
and  they  did  not  venture  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  but  they  fled  across  the 
bridge  back  into  the  city.     When  Horatius,  who  was  sur- 
named  Codes,  saw  this,  he  placed  himself  opposite  to  the 
enemy  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  two  warriors,  who 
were   called   Larcius  and    Herminius,  stayed  with  him. 
These  three  men  stirred  not  from  the  place,  but  fought 
alone  with  the  whole  army  of  the  Etruscans,  and  held 
their  position,  while  the  Bomans  pulled  down  the  bridge 
behind  them.     And  when  only  a  few  planks  were  left, 
Laircius  and  Herminius  hurried  back,  but  Horatius  would 
not  move  until  the  bridge  was  broken  down  and  fell  into 
the  river.  Then  he  turned  round,  and,  with  his  arms  upon 
him,  just  as  he  was,  sprang  into  the  Tiber  and  swam  back 
to  Borne  unhurt.     Thus  Horatius  saved  the  city  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  Bomans  rejoiced  and  led  him  in  triumph 
into  the  city,  and  afterwards  they  erected  a  monument  to 
him  on  the  Comitium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he 
could  plough  in  one  day. 

Meanwhile^  the  town  was  hard  pressed  by  Porsenna,  ^*^^Jj    . 
and  there  arose  a  famine  in  Bome,  and  the  people  were  of  Mucius 

Scaevola. 
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driven  to  despair.  Then  Mucins,  a  noble  Eoman,  deter- 
mined to  kill  King  Porsenna,  and  he  went  into  the  Etrus- 
can camp,  even  into  the  king's  tent.  But,  as  he  did  not 
know  him,  he  slew  the  treasurer  of  the  king,  who  sat  near 
him,  and  who  was  distributing  the  pay  to  the  soldiers. 
And  he  was  seized  and  threatened  with  death.  Then  he 
stretched  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame  which  was 
burning  on  an  altar,  untU  it  was  burnt  to  a«hes.  Porsenna 
was  so  much  amazed  at  the  courage  of  the  youth  that  he 
forgave  him,  and  allowed  him  to  return  free.  And  Mucias, 
in  gratitude  for  the  magnanimity  of  Porsenna,  revealed  to 
him  tliat  300  Boman  youths  had  sworn  to  attempt  the 
same  deed  that  he  had  undertaken,  and  that  they  would 
not  rest  until  they  had  taken  his  life. 

When  Porsenna  heard  this,  he  feared  to  distress  the 
Bomans  any  longer,  and  made  peace  with  them.  He 
took  no  land  from  them,  except  seven  villages  of  the  Veien- 
tines,  which  the  Romans  had  conquered  in  former  times ; 
and,  having  made  them  give  hostages,  he  insisted  no  longer 
that  they  should  receive  Tarquin  again  as  their  king. 

Among  the  hostages  was  a  noble  virgin  called  Cloelia, 
who  would  not  suffer  herself  to  be  kept  captive  among  the 
Etruscans.  Therefore,  when  the  night  came,  she  slipped 
out  of  the  camp,  rea<;hed  the  river,  and  swam  across  to 
Rome.  But  the  Romans,  although  they  honoured  her 
courage,  blamed  her  conduct,  and  brought  her  back  to 
Porsenna,  because  she  had  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
treaty  and  to  the  right.  Then  Porsenna  admired  the 
faith  of  the  Romans,  and  released  Clcelia,  and  also  as 
many  of  the  other  hostages  as  she  selected ;  and  when  he 
went  away  from  Rome,  he  left  his  camp  there,  and  gave 
to  the  Romans  all  the  things  contained  in  it.  The  senate 
sold  these  goods  to  the  people,  and  thus  it  became  custo- 
mary to  say  at  public  sales,  '  The  goods  of  King  Porsenna 
are  being  sold.' 

When  Porsenna  had  become  tired  of  the  war,  he  went 
home  to  Clusium ;  but  he  sent  his  son  Aruns  vnih  an 
army  against  Aricia,  a  town  of  the  Latins,  where  aU  the 
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people  of  Latium  were  accustomed  to  meet  together.     But     CHAP. 

Aristodemus,  the  Greek    tyrant  of   Cumse,   helped  the  > , 

Liatins,  and  the  Etrascans  were  beaten  in  a  great  battle,  ^as 
so  that  few  escaped  alive.    These  the  Bomans  received  ^o»^ 
hospitably,  nursed  them  and  healed  their  wounds,  and  to  Aricia. 
those  who  wished  to  remain  in  Bome,  they  gave  dwelling 
in  that  part  of  the  town  which,  after  them,  was  called  the 
Etruscan  quarter. 

But  Tarquin  had  not  given  up  all  hopes  of  regaining  Of  the 
Rome.     For  this  reason  he  went  to  Tusculum,  to  his  son-  ^^^  j^^e 


in-law  Octavius  Mamilius,  and  excited  the  Tusculans  and  ^tgillus. 
the  other  Latins  to  make  war  upon  Borne.  And  the 
Somans  trembled  before  the  strength  of  the  Latins ;  and 
as  they  thought  that  perhaps  the  two  consuls  might  not 
agree  in  war,  they  nominated  a  dictator,  who  should  have 
power  over  Bome  like  a  king,  and  be  sole  leader  of  the 
army,  for  six  months.  And  for  this  post  they  chose 
Marcus  Valerius.  After  this  a  great  battle  was  fought 
near  the  Lake  Begillas,  between  the  Bomans  and  the 
Latins;  and  the  Bomans  began  to  give  way  when  the 
banished  king,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Boman  exiles, 
came  against  them.  Then  the  Boman  dictator  vowed  a 
temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  if  they  would  assist  the 
Bomans  in  battle.  And  behold!  two  youths  rode  on 
white  chargers  at  the  head  of  the  Boman  horse,  and 
pressed  down  upon  the  enemy.  And  the  Bomans  saw 
tliat  they  were  the  sacred  twins,  and  took  courage  and 
overthrew  the  Latins,  and  conquered  and  killed  many  of 
them.  Now,  when  the  battle  was  lost,  Tarquin  gave  up  all 
hope  of  coming  back  again  to  Bome,  and  he  went  to  Cumse, 
to  the  tyrant  Aristodemus,  and  dwelt  there  till  he  died. 

When   the   battle  was  yet  hardly   ended,  two  youths  llow  the 
appeared  in  Bome  on  white  chargers,  and  announced  the  app"a^r<^^^^^ 
victory  over  the  Latins ;  and  when  they  had  washed  their  »a  i^ome 
horses  at  the  spring  of  Jutuma  in  the  Forum,  they  sud- 
denly disappeared  and  were  never  seen  again.     Then  the 
Bomans  knew  that  they  had  seen  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
they  built  them  a  temple  on  the  place  where  they  had 
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washed  their  horses.  From  this  time  the  Eomans  were 
no  more  troubled  by  Tarquin  and  his  house.  And  thej 
made  new  laws  and  ordinances,  that  they  might  keep  the 
freedom  which  they  had  gained  and  never  again  be  under 
the  power  of  kings. 

Critical  examination  of  the  Story  of  the  attempts  of 
Tarquiniua  to  regain  the  royal  power. 

The  stories   of  the  various  attempts  of  the  expelled 
Tarquin  to  regain  his  lost  dominion  are  not  without  some 
traces  of  a  true  and  genuine  tradition  pointing  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  revolution  was  by  no  means  limited 
to  a  change  of  the  constitution.     The  conspiracy  among 
the  nobles,  in  favour  of  Tarquin,  appears  not  to  have  been 
formed  by  young  men,  as  it  is  represented,  but  by  the 
younger  patrician  houses.   These  younger  houses,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  added  to  the  old  nobility  by  the  first 
Tarquin,*  appear  to  have  been  Etruscans,  and  to  have 
settled  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Etruscan  conquest. 
Their  union  with  the  older  population  is  the  circumstance 
so  often  mentioned  as  an  augmentation  of  the  senate  and 
of  the  knights,  and  ascribed  to  Bomulus,  to  TuUus,  and  to 
the  first  Tarquinius.*     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  an 
increase  of  the  noble  houses  by  the  addition  of  Etruscans 
took  place,  and  it  was  these  younger  houses'  who  took  the 
side  of  Tarquinius,  and  were  banished  with  him  in  great 
numbers.   Thus  Bome  regained  about  this  time  its  original 
nationality ;  it  became  again  a  Latin  town.     The  Etruscan 
element,  which  had  never  penetrated  the  body  of  the 
people,  was  cast  out  again,  leaving  only  those  few  traces 
behind  which,  at  a  later  period,  kept  alive  the  memory  of 
the  Etruscan  conquest. 

In  the  usual  narrative  the  last  Tarquinius  is  charged  with 
having  humbled  and  degraded  the  senate,  banished  and 
murdered  many  senators,  and  with  having  reigned  at  last 

*  Cicero,  De  Sep,,  ii.  20,  35.     Liry,  i.  36.         '  See  aboTe,  pp.  12,  38,  54. 

*  *  Fatres  minorum  gentium'  are  not  members  of  '  letsser '  but  of  'younger* 
houses. 
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without  consulting  the  senate  at  all.     Hence,  as  it  is  said,     CHAP. 


IX. 


it  became  necessary  for  Brutus  to  nominate  a  considerable  , 
number  of  new  senators  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
senate  to  its  own  functions  in  the  commonwealth.  This 
story  .cannot  be  accepted  as  it  stands.  It  was  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  for  a  Boman  king  to  reign  without 
a  senate.  A  tyrant  like  Tarqninius  might  fill  the  senate 
with  his  adherents,  and  might  avail  himself  of  them  for 
his  tyrannical  purposes,  but  it  would  have  been  a  mad  and 
suicidal  policy  in  him  to  weaken  a  body  of  men  whom  he 
could  make  useful  instruments  of  his  policy.  If,  therefore, 
the  senate  was  not  complete  under  Tarquinius,  the  cause 
of  it  must  have  been  the  absence  from  it  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  old  Latin  nobUity.  After  the  revolution, 
when  most  of  the  Etruscan  noble  families  had  emigrated, 
there  were  again  numerous  vacancies,  which  were  filled 
by  the  nomination  of  national  senators. 

The  war  with  the  Etruscan  cities  Tarquinii  and  Veii,  ^^^' 
which  endeavoured  to  restore  the  expelled  king  by  force  Etruscan 
of  arms,  need  not  occupy  us  long.     It  is  entirely  fabulous,  ^^^*®** 
as  is  apparent  from  the  circumstance  that  the  voice  of  a 
god  proclaimed  the  Bomans  as  conquerors.     But  the  war 
would  not  have  been  introduced  into  the  narrative,  if  the 
insurrection  against  the  Tarquins  had  not  been  looked 
upon   as   a   national  struggle    of  the   Latins   with  the 
Etruscans. 
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The  war  of  Porsenna  belongs  to  those  parts  of  the  history 
of  the  Eoman  kings  which  were  first  successfully  attacked 
by  modem  criticism  as  unauthentic.^  The  story  betrays 
itself  on  the  first  glance  as  fictitious.  The  heroic  deeds  of 
Horatius  Codes,  of  Mucins  ScseTola,  and  of  Cloelia,  are 
indeed  not  miracles^  but  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  upon 
the  evidence  which  we  possess  of  them,  we  cannot  receive 
them  as  historical.  Moreover,  the  entire  war,  in  its  causes, 
its  whole  course,  and  in  its  conclusion,  as  it  is  commonly 
represented,  appears  mysterious  and  contradictory.  Por- 
senna, the  powerful  King  of  the  Etruscans,  wannly  es- 
pouses the  cause  of  his  expelled  countryman  and  of  the 
kingly  power,  makes  war  upon  the  Romans,  but  allows 
himself  to  be  so  terrified  by  the  attempt  of  Mucins  Scsevola 
to  murder  him,  that  he  makes  peace,  abandons  the  cause 
of  Tarquinius,  and  shows  himself  to  the  Bomans  as  a  most 
magnanimous  enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  that  the  Bomans  had  to 
give  hostages  to  Porsenna,  showing  that  they  were  con- 
quered, implies  a  totally  different  result  of  the  war.  More- 
over, two  statements  have  been  preserved  by  Pliny*  and 
Tacitus,'  fi-om  which  we  see  that,  not  only  was  Bome  con- 
quered by  the  Etruscan  king,  but  completely  overthrown. 
So  thoroughly  were  they  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror 
that  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  arms,  and  were 


*  See  Beaufort,  Dissertation  sur  Vincertiiude  de  Fhistoire  des  c'mq  premiers 
sikks  de  thistoire  romaine,  237  ff.     Utrecht,  1738. 

«  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  39.  ,  »  Tacitus.  Hist.,  iii.  72. 
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allowed  the  use  of  iron  only  for  agricultoral  purposes.*      CHAP. 
We  may  rest  assured  that  no  Boman  has  invented  this    — ^ — * 


story,  so  injurious  to  national  pride.  We  certainly  cannot 
assume  that  the  alleged  treaty  with  Forsenna,  which 
contained  the  hard  conditions  of  subjection,  was  preserved 
in  any  authentic  form;'  but  we  cannot  help  believing 
that  the  tradition  existed  of  an  Etruscan  conquest  in 
Kome,  and  that  in  the  account  of  the  victory  of  Porsenna 
we  have  one  of  the  numerous  versions  of  the  dominion  of 
Mezentius  over  Latium. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  war  of  Porsenna  Abraidi- 
had  originally  no  fixed  date  in  the  Eoman  chronicles,  and  narrative 
was  introduced  arbitrarily  and  unskilfully  into  the  history 
of  the  Tarquins.     It  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding or  with  the  subsequent  attempts  of  the  Tarquins 
to   regain  their  power.      Porsenna  appears  as  a  foolish 
adventurer.     From  pure  magnanimous  sympathy  with  a 
countryman  he  undertakes  a  war,  is  victorious  in  it,  yet 
makes  no  use  of  his  victory,  either  for  himself  or  for  the 
expelled  king.     On  the  other  hand,  conquered  and  hum- 
bled Bome  is  able  at  once  to  carry  on  a  great  war  with  the 
Latin  confederacy.    More  than  that ;  Porsenna's  son  Aruns 
marches  with  the  Etruscan  army  from  Bome  against  the 
Latins,  who  appear  soon  afterwards  as  allies  of  Tarquinius 
in  his  new  attempt  against  the  Bomans,  and  he  is  beaten 
by  them  and  the  Greeks  from  Cumee,  under  Aristodemus, 
at  Aricia. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  story  of  an  Etruscan  conquest,  as  Tim**  of 
it  is  represented  in  the  legends  of  Mezentius  and  Porsenna,  po^^^^^ 
rests  on  a  real  tradition,  and  points  to  actual  events,  then 
the  question  arises  to  what  age  does  it  belong  ?     Certainly 

*  Dionysins  (v.  35)  relates  that  the  Romans  sent  to  Porsenna  the  insignia  of 
royalty — sceptre,  diadem,  ivory  chair,  and  purple  cloak — which  implies  that  they 
recognised  him  as  their  sovereign. 

'  From  Pliny's  words  it  would  appear  that  he  believed  or  pretended  that  he 
had  seen  an  authentic  copy  of  the  treaty  of  Porsenna.  He  says,  '  In  foedere,  quod 
expulsis  regibus  populo  Romano  dedit  Porsenna,  nominaiim  comprebensum 
tntwnimflw,  ne  ferro  nisi  in  agricultura  uterentur.'  Here  is  an  example  which 
shows  what  an  air  of  accurate  knowledge  Roman  writers  adopt  with  regard  to 
prehistoric  events. 
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BOOK  not  to  the  first  period  of  the  republic,  with  the  eventg  of 
-._.  /  -  which  it  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled.  It  seems  much 
rather  to  belong  to  the  period  which  we  can  designate  as 
that  of  the  Etruscan  dominion,  and  which  preceded  the 
beginning  of  the  republic.  K  thereby  Porsenna  is  removed 
to  a  still  darker  and  more  fabulous  age,  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  an  injustice  to  him ;  for  he  appears  in  various 
particulars  as  an  entirely  mythical  personage.^  It  may 
be  a  mere  accident  that  the  current  story  places  Porsenna 
in  the  first  years  of  the  republic,  and  that  no  contradic- 
tory statement  has  been  preserved.  But,  in  like  manner,  it 
is  related  that  the  Claudian  family  was  received  at  this 
time  into  the  Iloman  state ;  and  by  a  mere  chance  we 
learn  from  Suetonius^  that,  according  to  another  opinion, 
their  reception  took  place  in  the  time  of  Titus  Tatius ; 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  commencement  of  Boman  histoiy, 
almost  two  centuries  and  a  half  earlier. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  possible  events  to  which 
the  story  of  Porsenna  refers,  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
the  common  narrative  throws  no  historical  light  on  the 
first  years  of  the  republic,  but  is  entirely  incomprehensible 
and  incredible.' 

*  The  tomb  of  Porsenna  is  a  building  not  less  befitting  a  mythical  age  than  the 
palace  of  Alcinons  in  the  Odyssey  (see  Pliny,  ^it.  Nat,.,  xzxri.  19).  Porsenna 
is  also  able  to  cosjure  lightning  (PHny,  Hist.  Nat^  ii.  54). 

'  Suetonius,  1V)er,  1. 

'  Compare  the  comments  on  the  war  with  Porsenna  in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis' 
Credibility  of  Roman  History^  ii.  36-44. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   WAE  WITH   THE    LATINS, 

The  war  with  the   Latins  was  celebrated  and  rendered     chap. 
conspicuous  in  the  oldest  annals  especially  by  the  battle  of  ^    ^^- 


the  Lake  Eegillus,  with  which  it  ended.     The  thirty  towns  Tarquin 
of  united  Latium^  insisted  on  placing  Tarquin   on  the  and  the 
throne  of  Borne.     Tusculuni  was  particularly  attached  to  federacy. 
him,  for  Octavius  Mamilius,  the  son-in-law  of  Tarquin, 
reigned  in  that  town..    As  the  Romans  would  not  consent 
to  the  demand  of  the  Latins,  there  arose  a   great  war 
between  Home   and  united   Latinm.     In  a  hard-fought 
battle  at  the  Lake  Tlegillus,'  in  the   neighbourhood   of 
Tascolum,  the  Latins  were  completely  conquered,  and  from 
that  time  the  freedom  of  Home  was  for  ever  after  secure 
from  the  Tarquins. 

In  the  narratives  of  this  war  considerable  uncertainty  Chrono- 
in  the  chronology  is  discovered  by  Livy,  who  honestly  fi,^\^e^*^' 
confesses  it ;  while  Dionysius,  in  his  smooth  description, 
does  not  allow  the  reader  to  guess  from  what  a  chaos  of 
conflicting  accounts  he  has  taken  it.  Livy'  places  the 
hattle  of  Regillus  in  the  year  499  B.C.,  while  by  other 
historians^  it  was  placed  in  the  year  496.  But  what  do 
a  few  years  matter  at  a  time  when  history  is  only 
beginning  to  get  disentangled  from  legends  and  myths  ? 
We  should  be  contented  if  apart  from  the   chronology 

*  LiTj,  iL  18 :  '  Supra  belli  Sabini  metmn  id  qnoqne  accesserat,  quod  triginta 
iam  ooniuiaase  populos,  concitante  Octavio  Mamilio,  satis  constabat.'  Dionysius, 
T.  61,  tcoi  Tov  Aen-'umr  luruxov  yivovs  Kotyf  rhy  iear&  r&i^  *FwfjMi«f¥  iwaipovifTai 
w6X9iiap. — Dionysius,  vi.  74,  75. 

'  No  traces  of  this  lake  are  now  to  be  found. 

'  Livy,  ii.  21.  *  Dionysius,  vi.  3,  and  the  Fasti  Capitolini. 
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The  share 
of  the 
Latins  in 
the  war. 


everything  else  were  authenticated.     How  much  is  want- 
ing in  this  respect  will  be  seen  from  what  follows. 

It  is  singular  that  this  war  is  not  brought  into  anj  sort 
of  connection  with  the  other  attempts  to  restore  Tarquin 
to  his  kingdom.     Neither  in  the  war  with  the  towns  of 
Tarquinii  and  Yeii  nor  in  that  with  Porsenna  does   it 
appear  that  the  Latins  took  any  part.     They  aUowed 
Tarquinius  to  exhaust  all  his  other  resources,  and  then, 
when  Rome  had  got  rid  of  her  other  enemies,  they  took 
up  arms.     If  there  is  any  historical  truth  in  this  nar- 
rative, the  Tarquins  must  have  called  upon  their  Mends 
in  Latium  to  unite  with  their  Etruscan  allies  in  fighting 
against  Rome.     But  is  it  likely  that  all  Latium,  as  one 
man,  stood  up  for  the  tyrant?     The  dominion  which  the 
Tarquins  exercised  in  Latium  was  assuredly  not  milder 
than  their  tyranny  in  Rome.     They  had  subjected  the 
whole  of  Latium  by  force  of  arms.     The   story  of  the 
treacherous  conquest  of  Gabii  by  the  cunning  and  deceit 
of  Sextus  Tarquinius  points  to  the  existence  of  an  enmity 
between  the  Tarquins  and  Latium.     And  is  this  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  legend  of  the  siege  of  Ardea  ?    After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  this  town  is  said  to  have  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Romans  for  sixteen  years ;  is  it  likely, 
supposing  all  the  stories  to  have  been  authentic,  that  this 
town  fought  against  Rome  on  the  side  of  the  Tarquins  ? 
Moreover,  there  was  the  town  of  Prseneste,  which,  like 
Tusculum,  Ardea,  and  Aricia,  was  at  that  time   hardly 
inferior  to  Rome  itself.      According  to    a    meagre  re- 
port preserved  by  Livy,  which  by  its   very  meagreness 
betrays  a  good  annalistic   source,  Prseneste  joined  the 
Romans.'     This  town,  therefore,  did  not  take  the  side  of 


>  Livy,  i).  19:  *Pnenetteab  Latinis  ad  Romanos  descivit'  Neverthelesa 
Prasneate  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  confederate  Latin  towns  arrayed  against 
Rome  (Dionysius,  y.  61).  The  list  contains  the  following  names  alphabeti- 
cally arranged :  Ardea,  Aricia,  Bovillae,  Bubenturo,  Come,  Carrentum,  Circeii, 
Corioli,  Ck>rbio,  Ck>ra,  Fortinea,  Qabii,  Dinrentum,  Lanuvium,  Laviniam,  Labi- 
cum,  Nomentum,  Norba,  Prsneste,  Pedum,  Querquetulum,  Satricum,  Scaptia, 
Setia,  Tellense,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Tolerium,  Tricrium,  Velitne  (see  Schwcpler, 
Rom,  Gesch.,  ii.  825.    Mommsen,  Bom,  Gesch.,  i.  350,  note ;  English  transla- 
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united  Latinm  against  Borne.     Of  Gabii  we  may  suppose     CHAP. 


the    same;  for,  according  to  the  legend,  the  Gabines 

tion,  i.  357).    What  is  the  ralae  and  the  authority  of  this  list  ?    I  feel  con- 
vinced it  is  of  no  value  and  of  no  authority  whatever.    *  It  is  made  up  at  hap- 
hazard by  some  annalist,  from  names  of  decayed  or  still  existing  Latin  towns ' 
(see  tlie  Author's  Renarches,  p.  53,  n.  1).     Schwegler  arrives  at  a  different 
conclusion  (Rom.  Gesch.,  ii.  322),  and  thinks,  with  Niebuhr,  that  Dionysius  took 
his  list  from  the  document  containing  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Rome  and 
X«atiiiin  of  the  year  493  B.a     This  treaty,  concluded  by  Sp.  Oassius,  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  relations  between  Rome  and 
Latium  down  to  the  great  Latin  war  338  b.c.     The  original  document  contain- 
ing it  was  supposed  to  be  in  existence  in  Rome  even  at  the  time  of  Cicero.    It 
was  engraved  on  a  bronze  column  behind  the  Rostra  in  the  Forum.     Cicero 
could  still  remember  it,  but  when  he  wrote  it  was  gone  (Cicero,  Pro  Balbo,  23, 
53  :  '  Cum  Latinis  omnibus  foedus  ictum,  Sp.  Cassio,  Postumio  Cominio  con- 
Bulibus,  quod  quidem  nuper  in  columna  ahenea  meminimus  post  rostra  iucisum 
et  perscriptum  fuisse ').    Livy,  therefore,  could  not  have  seen  it,  though  he  ex- 
presses himself  as  if  the  original  document  on  the  bronze  pillar  were  still  in 
existence  at  his  time  (Livy,  ii.  33).    The  antiquarian,  Verrius  Flaccus,  quotes 
obsolete  words  which  occurred  in  this  treaty  (Festus  s.  v.  nancitor).    There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  there  existed  in  Cicero's  time  a  document, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  treaty  concluded  between  Rome  and  Latium  in 
493  B.C.  under  the  auspices  of  Sp.  Cassius.     Nevertheless,  it  is  very  questionable 
if  this  document  was  genuine.    In  the  first  place  it  is  not  likely  that  a  bronze 
pillar  in  the  Forum  should  have  escaped  the  cupidity  of  the  Gauls  in  390  b.o. 
Then  the  inscription  on  the  pillar,  as  we  see  from  Festus  (s.  v.  nancitor)  con- 
tained legal  matter,  such  as  could  hardly  be  incorporated  in  an  international 
treaty  many  years  before  the  Roman  civil  law  was  first  committed  to  writing 
in  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  treaty 
inficribed  on  the  bronze  pillar  was  not  the  original  one  of  493  b.c.,  but  that  of 
358  B.C.,  by  which  the  old  treaty  of  Sp.  Cassius  was  renewed  (Livy,  vii.  12  : 
*  Pax  liitinis  petentibius  data  et  magna  vis  militum  ex  foedere  vetusto,  quod 
multis  intermiserat  annis,  accepta.     See  below,  book  iii.  chap,  i.)    Yet,  even  if 
this  ooiyecture  should  be  erroneous,  and  if  the  original  of  the  treaty  of  493  bc. 
should  have  been  extant  in  later  times,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  Dionysius 
could  not  have  taken  from  it  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities.    If  he  had 
done  so,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  name  his  source,  and,  moreover,  he  would 
have  given  the  list  in  the  proper  place,  where  he  relates  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  (vL  95),  and  not  where  he  enumerates  the  towns  leagued  against  Rome 
(v.  61).    In  addition  to  this,  if  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  contained  the  names 
of  the  Latin  towns,  it  assuredly  did  not  give  them  in  alphabetical  order,  as 
Dionysius  names  them.     It  was  not  customary  in  antiquity  to  avoid  disputes 
of  precedence  by  having  recourse  to  the  alphabet,  as  modem  diplomacy  does. 
Thus  in  a  fragmentaiy  document  preserved  by  Cato  (Friscian,  iv.  4,  21,  p.  629  ; 
and  vii.  12,  60,  p.  762  ed.  Putsch),  the  following  towns  are  mentioned  as 
members  of  a  league  that  met  in  the  grove  of  Aricia :  Tusculum,  Aricia,  Lanu- 
vium,  Laurentum,  Cora,  Tibur,  Pometia,  Ardea.    If,  however,  from  some  unex- 
plained motive,  the  alphabetic  order  should  have  been  preferred  for  the  list  of 
the  thirty  confederate  Latin  towns  of  493  B.C.,  how  could  it  happen,  that  an 
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BOOK     avenged  the  treachery  of  Sextus,  by  killing  him  soon 
after  the  expulsion  of  his  family  from  Bome.^ 

In  Lavinium  there  lived,  according  to  the  legend,  Col- 
latinuSi  the  colleague  of  Brutus,  afber  he  had  voluntarily 
resigned  his  office,  and  had  lefb  Bome.    This  town  also 
must,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  been  friendly  to  Borne. 
And  if  we  had  more  accurate  reports  of  the  events  of  this 
time,  we  should  probably  find  that  many  other  Latin 
towns  were  united  with  Bome  in  the  struggle  for  national 
independence  and  political  liberty.    It  is  due  only  to  the 
national  vanity'  of  the  Boman  annalists,  that  the  whole  of 
Latium  is  mentioned  as  hostile,  whereas  perhaps  on!  j  a 
few  towns  opposed,  and  the  majority  supported,  Bome.    In 
some  towns,  indeed,  it  may  be  that  a  strong  Tarquinian 
party  was  in  favour  of  a  war  against  Bome.     This  may 
especially  be  supposed  of  Tusculum,  a  town  in  the  hands 
of  Tarquin's  son-in-law,  Octavius  Mamilius.'    The  same 
can  easily  be  believed  of  Fidense,  for  it  was  perhaps  more 
Etruscan  than  any  other  town  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the 
Tiber.     With  others  other  motives  may  have  operated. 
We  cannot  guess  the  detail  of  these  events,  but  firom  a 
few  traces  that  are  preserved  it  appears  clear  that  the  war 
cannot  be  considered  as  one  between  Bome  and  united 
Latium.    On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  the  dominion  of 
the  Tarquins  was  detested,  not  only  in  Bome,  but  every- 
where in  Latium,  on  account  of  its  despotism,  and  from 
national  hostility;  that  rebellion  took  place,  as  for  in- 
stance, in  Ardea,   and  that  at  last,  in  a  great  decisive 
battle,  the  national  element  of  the  Latins^  and  the  aris- 
tocratic republic  gained  the  victory  over  the  Etruscan 

alphabet  was  taken  which  was  not  introduced  in  Bome  till  more  than  200  ynus 
later  (see  Mommsen,  Rom.  Geaeh,,  i.  350;  English  translation,  i.  367). 
There  is,  it  seems,  no  altematire  but  to  reject  the  list  of  Dionysios  aa  spurious. 

»  Livy,  i.  60. 

'  We  shall  often  hare  occasion  to  refer  to  this  trait  of  the  Boman  historians. 

*  Cicero  speaks-  of  the  Latin  war  sjb  a  war  with  Octavius  Mamilius  of 
Tusculum  (Ad  Atticum,  ix.  10,  J)e  Natura  Deor,,  ii.  2). 

*  The  monarchical  government  seems  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  repub- 
lican in  Latium  sooner  than  in  Bome.— Schwegler,  Rom,  GtBch.^  ii.  70. 
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monarchj.    Let  ns  try  to  discoyer  what  gaye  the  first     CHAP, 
impulse  to  this  moyement. 


In  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Tarquin,  as  far  as  we  can  q^^^^  ^f 
trust  the  uncertain  chronology,  Aristodemus  was  Tyrant  the  move- 
of  Cumse.    Of  him  Dionysius  relates  a  long  story,  how  he 
possessed  himself  of  power,  killed  the  nobles,  expelled 
their  sons  from  the  town,  but  fell  at  last  a  yictim  to  their 
revenge.     This  Aristodemus  is  said  to  haye  driyen  back  a 
powerful  army  of  XJmbrians,  Daunians,  and  Tyrrhenians, 
Tyho  marched  against  Cumae ;  afterwards  he  went  to  assist 
the  Latins  against  the  Etruscans,  who,  under  Aruns,  the 
reputed  son  of  Porsenna.,  besieged  Alicia.    Here  Aristo- 
demus, with  his  allies,  gained  a  yictory  oyer  the  Etruscans. 
At  last,  Aristodemus  supported  the  Eomans  against  the 
^Etruscans,  who  wished  to  restore  the  expelled  Tarquins.^ 

These  statements  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  TheEtms- 
Etruscans,  after  the  conquest  of  Rome  and  Latium,  ad-  ^e^Gretk 
Tancing  southward,  came  in  contact  with  the  towns  of  colonies. 
Campania,  especially  with  Cumse.  Repulsed  here,  they 
began  to  lose  their  hold  on  Latium.  Seyeral  towns,  such 
as  Ardea  and  Aricia,'  rebelled.  Then  Rome  rose  against 
them.  Prceneste  and  other  towns  joined  the  party  which 
opposed  the  Etruscan  kings,  perhaps  more  &om  national 
than  political  enmity.  In  the  war  which  arose,  the  towns 
of  Etruria  proper  seem  to  haye  taken  no  part ;  the  Latins 
were  diyided  and  stood  on  both  sides.  In  the  battle  of 
RegiUus  the  yictory  was  decided  in  fayour  of  Roman  and 
Latin  independence.  It  was  not  a  yictory  of  the  Romans 
over  Latium.  Consequently  when,  a  few  years  later 
(493  B.C.),  a  league  was  concluded  with  the  Latins  under 
the  consul  Sp.  Cassius,  the  Latins  were  treated  as  an 
independent  nation.  The  Romans  were  satisfied  with 
haying  again  obtained  their  independence  by  the  help 
of  the   Latins,   and   they  made  no   attempt  to  regard 

•  Plutarch,  De  Virt.  Muliebr.,  361.  According  to  Liyy  (ii.  9),  theRomans,  on 
the  approach  of  Porsenna,  sent  to  Cumse  for  corn.  The  legend  therefore 
represented  Cumae  as  friendly  to  Home. 

«  liTy,  i.  60. 
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BOOK     themselves  as  the  heirs  of  the  power  of  the  Tarqnms 
—   ,'  _^  over  Latium. 


Mincn-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  detail  in  the  narrative  of  this  war,  it  is  full 

lou8  elc-      of  miracles  and  poetry,  as  may  be  expected  at  this  period. 

the  narra-   The  description  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Begillus  reminds  us 

^*^®-  of  Homer's  battle-scenes.*     The  armies  fight,  but  the 

leaders  decide  the  battle.     It  is  a  succession  of  single 

combats  in  which  the  heroes  of  that  period  perished.   The 

old  King  Tarquin  fought  and  fell.'    Even  the  gods  took 

part  in  the  battle :  Castor  and  Pollux  stormed  the  enemy's 

camp,  and  appeared  in  Bome  as  the   first  messengers 

announcing  the  victory.     A  horse's  footprint  in  stone 

testified  in  later  times  to  their  presence  in  the  battle. 

"  Livy,  ii.  19.  20. 

'  Dionysius  (vi.  11)  found,  upon  calculation,  that  King  Tarquin  muat  have 
been  nearly  ninety  yean  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Regillua.  He 
thought  it  unlikely  that  bo  old  a  man  should  fight  hand-to-hand  in  a  pitched 
battle.  Therefore  he  subatituted  a  son,  Titua  Tarquiniua,  who  is  a  creature  of 
Bionysiua'  imagination. 
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CHAPTEE  XIl. 

THE    SABINE    WAB. 

We  haye  not   yet   done  with  the  wars,  which,  in  the     CHAP. 

XII 

beginning  of  the  republic  follow  one  upon  another  with 


marvellous  rapidity.     According  to  the   received  chro-  Different 
nology,  the  Latin  war  which  we  have  just  referred  to  was  ^"i°??  °^ 
preceded  by  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Sabines,  which  war. 
lasted  fix)m  the  year  505  to  501   B.C.     Dionysius  and 
Plutarch '  give  detailed  accounts  of  this  war,  foil  of  vivid 
descriptions  of  inarches,  stratagems,  battles,  victories,  and 
triumphs.     Livy  mentions  it  in  few  words,'  and  Zonaras  ' 
appears  to  give  it  the  place  of  the  war  with  the  Latins, 
which  he  entirely  passes  over.     The  war  will  find  but 
little  mercy  at  the  hands  of  historical  criticism. 

It  is   at  the  very  outset   surprising  that   this   war.  The  war 
although  coming  between  that  of  Porsenna  and  that  of  nected 
the  Latins,  appears  unconnected  with  the  exertions  of  the  J^^  ^^«. 
Tarquins  to  regain  their  power  in  Bome.     The  shrewd 
Dionysius  alone  has  endeavoured  to  remove  this  objection, 
by  making  Sextus  Tarquinius  take  part  in  it.     But  in  the 
older  unsophisticated  account  this  war  has  no  connexion 
with  the  Tarquinians.     The  Sabines  harass  Bome  for  four 
years ;  Tarquinius  waits  until  they  are  defeated,  and  then 
he  makes  his  attack  upon  Bome  in  conjunction  with  the 
Latins.     This  is   dearly  most  improbable.     The  whole 
story  is  not,  however,  to  be  condemned  on  account  of  a 
chronological  error.     If  we  could  save  the  war  by  placing 
it  after  the  war  with  the  Latins  instead  of  before  it,  we 

•  Dionysius,  t.  37  ff.    Plutarch,  Poplicoh,  20.  '  liyy,  ii.  16. 

'  Zonans,  Tii.  13. 
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^ — *  very  little  is  gained.     The  foul  spot  is  in  the  subject- 
matter  itself,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  transposing  the 
war  to  another  place. 

The  descriptions  of  the  war  connect  it  especially  with 
the  name  of  the  Valerian  house.  In  the  first  campaign 
(505  B.C.)  the  Consul  M.  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Poplicola, 
beats  the  Sabines  in  two  great  battles ;  in  the  second  of 
these  the  Sabines  lose  13,000  men,  but  the  Bomans  not 
one  man.^  In  the  following  year  (504  B.C.)  the  same 
story  is  repeated,  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  M. 
Valerius,  his  brother,  the  principal  hero  of  the  Valerian 
house,  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  is  mentioned  as  consul  and 
conqueror  over  the  Sabines.  This  time  also,  according  to 
Dionysius,^  18,000  Sabines  are  killed ;  but  Dionysius  is  too 
shrewd  a  writer  to  discredit  his  report  by  adding  that  the 
Bomans  lost  not  a  single  man.  He  is  silent  about  this, 
and,  to  make  his  report  more  plausible,  he  adds  the  number 
of  4,200  prisoners.' 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  after  such  defeats,  the 
Sabines  must  have  been  reduced  to  submission.  But  it  is 
not  so.  The  war  begins  afresh  in  the  following  year,  and 
the  indefatigable  Dionysius  relates  new  victories  and 
triumphs.^  It  was  only  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war 
(502  B.C.)  that  peace  was  concluded,  after  the  Sabines 
had  been  again  signally  beaten,  and  had  again  lost  18,000 
men  in  battle,  and  about  4,000  prisoners.^ 
No  hiato-        WhaA,  is  to  be  thought  of  the  whole  of  this  war  P    Can 

rical  ele-  ° 

mentinthe  any  historical  foundation  be  brought  to  light  by  removing 
*™*^'^^'*-     all  exaggerations,  or  have  we  to  deal  with  a  simple 
fiction  ? 

'  Zonans,  Tii.  18.    Plutarch,  Bopl.,  20. 

'  DionjBiiui,  v.  42.  In  a  subsequent  war  with  -the  JEquians  again  18,470 
enemies  are  killed. — ^Livy,  iii.  8. 

*  These  4,200  prisoners  make  up  exactly  one  legion.  The  13,000  killed  are 
about  three  legions.  Consequently,  on  the  plausible  assumption  that  the 
Sabine  force  consisted  of  four  legions,  their  whole  army  would  have  been 
annihilated,  agreeably  to  Zonaras  (yii.  13),  who  says  that  Poplicola /u«^ 

*  Dionysius,  r.  44.  *  Dionysius,  r.  49. 
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wars  (before  Tarqninius  Priscus),  that  it  is  difficalt  to  see 
how  Bomans  and  Sabines  could  get  into  collision,  so  long 
as  independent  towns,  like  Tosculnm  and  Komentum, 
separated  both  nations.  With  this  opinion  we  must 
agree,  if  we  limit  the  name  of  Sabines  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  highlands  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  range 
stretching  fix>m  Tibur  to  Namia.  Yet  in  the  lowlands 
also,  between  this  chain  of  hills  and  Borne,  there  were 
Sabines'  who  had  inyaded  this  country,  and  had  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Bome  itself.  Komentnm,  Cures, 
CioIIatia,  CsBnina,  Crustumerium,  and  AntemnsB  are 
mentioned  as  Sabine  towns.  Fidenss  seems  to  have  been 
Sabine  and  Etruscan  at  different  times.  Dionysius 
names  the  Anio  as  the  boundary  between  the  Sabines  and 
the  Bomans.'  But  even  south-west  of  the  Anio,  the  town 
Begillum,  in  the  region  of  Tusculum,  was  called  Sabine, 
and  that  Sabines  lived  there  follows  from  a  passage  in 
Dionysius,^  where  he  relates  that  the  ^quians  had  to 
march  to  Bome  through  the  country  of  Tusculum  and 
that  of  the  Sabines. 

The  fiu5t  that  we  find  Sabines  in  the  very  heart  of  Extent  of 
Latium  agrees  with  the  view  already  expressed,^  that  the  tlements. 
Sabines  in  the  oldest  time  overran  Latium  and  settled 
there.  In  course  of  time  the  Sabines  and  Latins  in 
Latium  became  one  people,  and  for  a  time  the  name  of 
Latins  was  just  as  appropriate  to  designate  them  as  that 
of  Sabines.  Li  the  oldest  sources  referring  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  Bomans  with  their  easterly  and  southerly 
neighbours,  there  was  an  uncertainiy  in  the  name  which 
was  applied  to  the  latter;  they  were  sometimes  called 
Latins,  and  sometimes  Sabines.  This  is  evident  from  the 
story  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  built  by  Servius 
TuUius  on  the  Aventine  as  a  common  sanctuary  of  the 
Bomans  and  Latins.    At  that  time  it  came  to  pass  that  a 

*  Kiebuhr,  Som,  Gesch,^  i.  note  887 ;  English  translation,  i  353. 

*  See  Aniold,  BUt,  of  B<nne,  i.  128. 

*  DioDymnB,  v.  37.  *  Dionysioiit  ix.  68.  *  See  p.  21. 
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^  soothsayers  predicted  that  whoever  sacrificed  this  cow  to 
Diana  would  secure  the  supremacy  to  his  nation.  The 
Sabine  brought  the  cow  to  Eome  to  the  common  sanctuarj 
of  the  Bomans  and  Latins  on  the  Aventine,  but  was  out- 
mtted  by  the  Boman  priest,  who  sent  him  down  to  the 
Tiber  for  purification,  and  in  his  absence  offered  up  the 
cow  in  the  name  of  Borne.  In  this  story  the  Sabines  and 
the  Latins  are  evidently  looked  upon  as  the  same  nation.' 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  Sabine  towns, 
like  Nomentum,  were  reckoned  among  the  thirty  allied 
Latin  towns,'  and  that  Collatia  is  called  Sabine  as  well  as 
Latin.^  We  conclude  from  this  uncertainty  in  the  desig- 
nation of  the  neighbouring  people,  that  a  Latin  war  could 
easily  be  called  a  war  with  the  Sabines.  But  if  once  the 
words  '  Sabine  war '  were  uttered,  descriptions  of  battles 
and  triumphs  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  We 
arrive  at  the  same  result  if  we  pursue  another  line  of 
argument. 
Identity  of  The  Latin  war  was  especially  famous  on  account  of 
^pan.  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Begillus  under  the  dictatorship  of 
Aulus  Postumius  Albus  Begillensis.  The  names  Be- 
gillum  and  Begillensis  were,  therefore,  intimately  con- 
nected in  the  memory  of  this  war.  The  people  of  Be- 
gillum  were  Sabines.  They  were  the  bitter  enemies  of 
Bome,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  expelled 
the  house  of  Claudius  which  counselled  peace  with  Bome, 
and,  therefore,  emigrated  to  that  city.  The  stories  of 
both  these  wars,  therefore,  have  reference  to  the  same 
locality.  Still  clearer  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
wars  is  contained  in  the  name  of  the  Boman  general,  who 
is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Sabines  as  well  as  the 
Latins,  as  consul  or  dictator.  This  was  Postumius, 
called  at  one  time  Aulus,  at  another  Fublius,  and  sur- 

'  Livy,  i,  46. 

'  To  make  the  stoiy  intelligible,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Sabines  also 
had  a  share  in  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  along  with  the  Romans  and  the  Latins. 
— Arnold,  Hitt.of  Rome,  i.  129. 

•  Dionysius,  t.  61.    See  above,  p.  96.     *  Servius,  ad  Virg.  Mn.,  ri.  774.  • 
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known  and  the  most  celebrated  name  for  the  conqueror  -  _  -  ^  '  - 
in  the  battle  of  Begillus  was  A.  Postmnius  Albas  Ee- 
gillensis.  But  the  first  and  third  of  the  before-mentioned 
campaigns  against  the  Sabines  (505  and  503  b.o.)  are  also 
ascribed  to  a  Postumius  who  was  called  P.  Postmnius 
Tubertus.  In  addition  to  this  we  find  that  in  the 
year  495  B.C.,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Begillus, 
under  the  consuls  Appius  Claudius  Sabinus,  and  P.  Ser- 
Tilius  Priscus,  there  occurs  another  Sabine  war,  although 
in  the  year  502  peace  had  been  concluded.  The  war  is, 
indeed,  represented  as  nothing  more  than  a  night  attack 
of  the  Sabines  on  the  Eoman  territory,  which  was  quickly 
repulsed.^  Yet  its  identity  with  the  great  Latin  war  is 
perceptible ;  for  it  is  not  one  of  the  two  consuls  for  the 
year,  but  Postumius  again,  who  beats  the  enemy,  though 
in  this  year  he  held  no  public  office.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  P.  Postumius  of  503,  and  the  A.  Postumius 
of  496  ^  and  495  are  one  and  the  same  person,  and  that 
the  yictories  ascribed  to  them  are  repetitions  of  the  same 
&ct9 

The  defeat  of  the  Latins  at  Lake  Eegillus  was  followed  The  treaty 
in  493  B.C.  by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  joined  J^J^^ 
Latium  and  Home  as  allies,  enjoying  equal  rights.  We 
have  already  seen  that  this  equality  of  the  two  nations 
is  a  proof  that  Latium  was  not  subjected  to  Home,  but 
that  Latins  and  Bomans  united  together  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  Etruscan  dominion.  Now  the  man  who 
in  the  Boman  annals  was  celebrated  for  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty  was  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus.  How 
strange  that  the  same  man  is  said  to  have  concluded  the 
peace  with  the  Sabines  in  the  year  503  !  ^ 

What  we  have  said  of  the  improbability  of  a  collision  Narratives 

'  Livy,  ii.  26. 

'  According  to  Liyy  (ii.  19)  of  499  ;  for  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Hegillus 
was  uncertain. 

*  Dionjsins,  ▼.  49.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  must,  according  to 
Boman  notions,  be  preceded  by  a  victory,  and  if  possible  by  a  triumph  ;  accord- 
ingly both  are  ascribed  to  Sp.  Cassius,  with  reference  to  the  Sabines. 
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of  the  Eomans  and  the  Sabines  proper,  in  the  first  period 
of  the  republic,  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, that  is  up  to  the  time  when  the  territory  of  Borne 
extended  to  Cures.  All  the  Sabine  wars  of  that  early 
period  are  exposed  to  the  suspicion  that  they  were  received 
into  the  annals  by  the  same  process  as  the  first  Sabine 
war,  viz.,  by  confounding  Sabines  with  Latins,  or  even 
^quians,  a  kindred  and  neighbouring  race.  This  sus- 
picion is  confirmed  by  the  observation,  that  Sabine  wars 
are  mentioned  especially  in  those  years  when  members  of 
the  great  Valerian  house  were  magistrates,  as,  besides  the 
years  505  and  504,  a  member  of  this  family  is  named  in 
the  Fasti,  in  the  years  475,*  470,«  460,«  458,*  and  449  ;* 
and  again  in  the  attack  on  the  Capitol,  when  it  was  seized 
by  the  Sabine  Appius  Herdonius  in  the  year  460,  a 
Valerius  is  said  to  have  been  slain.^  On  the  other  hand, 
after  the  consulate  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius,  449  B.C. 
a  whole  century  passes  without  mention  being  made  of 
Sabine  wars.  Niebuhr^  concluded  fix>m  this  circumstance 
that  in  the  year  449  B.C.  the  Sabines  sufiiored  such  a  com- 
plete overthrow  that  their  strength  was  for  ever  broken. 
But,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  no  member  of  the  Valerian 
house  is  mentioned  in  the  Fasti  from  449  to  414.  Is  not 
the  conjecture  justified  that  the  absence  of  Valerii  in  the 
Fasti  is  the  real  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  Sabine  wars ; 
that  the  domestic  records  of  the  Valerian  house  were  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only,  source  of  the  stories  of  these  wars ; 
that  the  author  of  the  &mily  document  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  designation  Sabine,  instead  of  Latin  or  iEquian ; 
and  that  after  the  great  break  in  the  domestic  annals 
(from  449  to  414)  another  writer  continued  the  fitmily 
records,  and  avoided  the  error  of  his  predecessor  9 

If  this  conjecture  is  well  founded,  it  suggests  a  conclu- 
sion, with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  Boman  family  chro- 
nicles, viz.,  that,  in  the  Valerian  house,  such  writings  were 

>  livy.  ii  53.  ■  Urj,  iL  62.  •  Livy,  iii.  16. 

*  Liry,  iii.  26.       »  Uyj,  iii.  38,  67.        •  Liry,  iil  19.    Dionyeius.  x.  17. 

'  Niebohr,  HiBtory  of^me,  ii.  602. 
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ments  originated,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  probably  _  .  '  - 
they  were  not  much  younger  than  the  decemviral  legisla- 
tion, when  the  last  of  the  Yalerii  mentioned  in  them  was 
<2onsul.  If  we  take  this  time  as  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  these  annals,  the  contradictions  and  uncertainties  of  the 
statements  referring  to  the  earlier  Yalerii  are  accounted 
for.  Half  a  century  could  not  elapse  without  obscuring 
the  memory  of  events  to  an  extent  which  favoured  the 
exaggerating  fictions  and  excused  the  confusion  of  the 
femily  annalista.' 

'  The  domestic  annaU  of  the  Valerii  seem  to  hare  contained  special  re- 
ference to  the  office  of  qtuestor.  Under  Valerins  Poplicola  the  qusestorship  is 
said  to  haye  been  established.  These  qiueston  were  not  treasurers,  but  pnblic 
prosecutors.  (See  the  Author^s  BeaearcheSt  p.  75.  Schwegler,  Rom,  Gesch.,  iu 
131  ff.)  The  quaestors  who  acted  as  prosecutors  of  Sp.  Cassius  (485  b.c.  Livy, 
ii.  41)  and  of  M.  Volscius  (458  b.c,  Liry,  iii.  25)  were  Valerii.  One  of  the 
frst  qusstors  of  the  treasury  (447  B.C.,  Tacitus,  Annal.,  zi.  22)  was  a  Valerius, 
and  these  qusstors  were  elected  in  consequence  of  the  leges  Valerie  Horatie, 
after  the  downfiall  of  the  decemyirs. 
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Hitherto  the  result  of  our  researches  has  been  almost 
exclusively  negative.  We  have  seen  that  the  so-called 
History  of  the  Kings  is  neither  in  itself  credible  nor  sup- 
ported by  such  evidence  as  to  make  us  believe  statements 
which  in  themselves  are  improbable.  It  rests  neither  on 
authentic  records  nor  on  real  tradition,  but  it  was  put 
together  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  according  to  a 
certain  artificial  design.  It  consists  mainly  in  attempts 
to  explain,  in  a  connected  historical  narrative,  the  origin 
of  political  institutions,  religious  and  social  customs,  the 
names  of  places  and  buildings,  and  generaUy  the  vague 
conceptions  of  the  people  concerning  their  own  antiquities. 
Hence  the  great  poverty  and  baldness  of  these  stories,  and, 
in  spite  of  many  contradictory  statements,  a  general  har- 
mony of  the  narrative,  which  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  whole  was  worked  out  according  to  a  uniform 
plan  and  design.'  The  History  of  the  Kings  is  therefore 
entirely  worthless,  in  so  far  as  it  lays  claim  to  be  an  account 
of  a  gradual  development,  and  to  relate  events  in  their 
regular  succession  and  connection.  The  whole  of  the  regal 
period  is  to  us  only  the  given  point  of  departure  for  the 
development  of  the  republic,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  if 
we  succeed  in  gaining  out  of  the  scanty  materials  a  picture 

>  This  nniformity  is  perhaps  due  to  the  pontifices,  who  were  naturally  the 
first  to  feel  the  desirability  of  a  continuous  history  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  at  a  time  when  they  were  in  the  habit  of  recording,  year  by  year,  the  events 
that  struck  them  as  important  A  body  of  priests  like  the  pontifices  was  well 
calculated  to  work  out  a  uniform  legendary  history,  and  to  obtain  credence  for 
it  from  the  people. 
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of  the  political  life,  the  social  condition,  and  the  religious     CHAP. 
Tiews  and  culture  of  the  Bomans  in  this  early  period  which  s,^  ,   L^ 
precedes  the  beginning  of  real  history. 

When  the  Bomans  first  appear  on  the  stage  of  history  Prehistoric 
as  a  separate  people^  they  had  passed  through  a  long  mint  of 
period  of  national  development,  along  with  kindred  races,  ^^®  Roman 
and  the  groundwork  of  their  religious,  legal,  and  social  ^^ "" 
life  was  already  formed.     A  division  of  the  people  into  a 
ruling  and  a  subordinate  class  may  be  traced  to  the  very 
beginning,  and  points  indisputably  to  a  conquest  of  the 
lands,  and  to  the  subjection  of  the  former  inhabitants,  an 
event  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  recollection  of  the 
people,  and  gave  rise  to  the  stories  of  the  advance  of  the 
Sabines  to  the  Capitol  and  of  the  conquest  of  Latium  by 
the  Etruscans. 

Thus  there  arose  the  contrast  between  citizens  and  Diviaiona 
subjects.  Patricians  and  Plebeians.  The  body  of  the  people. 
plebeians,  again,  consisted  of  two  classes.  They  were  either 
clients,  i.e,  dependants  of  patrician  houses,  or  they  had  no 
such  special  connexion  with  individual  patricians,  and 
were  subject  only  to  the  body  of  patricians  as  a  whole,  i.e. 
to  the  Boman  state.  It  was  the  latter  class  which,  beinsr 
free  from  all  special  subjection  to  patrician  patrons,  formed 
the  body  of  the  independent  plebs,  and  carried  on  the 
contest  for  political  equality  with  the  privileged  order  of 
citizens.' 

We  find  similar  arrangements  among  di£Eerent  peoples  Treatment 
of  antiquity.  Where  a  state  was  founded  by  conquest  (and  ^^^^ 
this  was  the  general  rule),  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  peoples. 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  conquerors,  which 
in  some  places,  as  for  instance  in  Sparta,  was  a  complete 
servitude,  but  under  more  favourable  circumstances  was 
a  more  or  less  oppressive  political  inferiority.'    The  most 
usual  plan  was,  that  the  subject  population  resigned  a  part 
of  their  lands,  and  kept  the  rest  only  under  certain  onerous 
conditions.     These  conditions  were  principally  services  to 

'  Niebahr'tf  riew  on  the  origin  of  the  plebs.    See  above,  p.  46  ff. 
'  See  Wachsmuth,  HeUenische  Alierthumskundey  cap.  xlvi. 
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be  rendered  and  portions  of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  be 
paid.  From  this  obligation  to  paj  arose  the  debts  of  the 
subject  population  and  the  oppression  under  which  they 
languished  at  all  times.  ^  The  lords  of  the  soil  were  always 
exerting  themselves  to  increase  the  services  to  be  rendered 
by  the  clients,  which  in  all  cases  were  fixed  either  by  con- 
tract or  by  custom.*  Thus  arose  the  inabiliiy  of  the  clients 
to  pay,  and  their  gradual  eviction  from  their  inherited  and 
original  landed  property,  the  absorption  of  small  freeholds, 
a  corresponding  enlargement  of  estates  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  body,  and  a  more  general  employment  of  slaves  in 
agriculture. 

The  Boman  clients,  according  to  the  ideal  conception, 
described  by  Dionysius,'  were  supposed  to  be  united  to 
their  patrons  by  bonds  of  mutual  affection  and  trust,  and 
to  regard  them  as  their  natural  protectors,  as  sons  regard 
their  fathers.  They  were  placed  under  the  paternal 
authority  of  the  head  of  the  family,  but  also  under  his 
protection.  They  formed  with  the  whole  &mily  a  distinct 
community  on  a  small  scale,  represented  in  the  larger 
community  of  the  state  by  the  patron.  The  state  as 
such  did  not  interfere  with  the  relations  of  the  client  to 
his  patron.  On  this  score,  therefore,  the  client  was  with- 
out any  protection  from  the  law,  and  exposed  to  any  act  of 
injustice,  as  he  had  no  legal  redress  against  his  master. 
But  his  claim  to  mild  and  equitable  treatment  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  religion  of  the  community,  which 
threatened  the  unjust  masters  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods.^    What  such  protection  of  the  gods  could  effect,  it 

>  The  words  client  and  debtor  are  almost  synonymous.  Caesar  {2kll,  Gail,, 
1.  4)  refers  to  this  state  of  things  as  existing  in  his  own  time.  '  Oigetoriz  ad 
indicium  omnem  snam  &miliam,  ad  hominum  milia  decern,  nndiqne  eoegit  et 
omnea  dientes  obeeratosque  suos,  qaomm  magnum  numerum  habebat,  eodem 
conduxit.' 

'  Even  among  the  Spartans  the  Helots  paid  only  a  fixed  contribution.  The 
masters  who  exacted  more  were  threatened  with  the  wrath  of  the  gods  (see 
Plutarch,  Inst.  Lac.,  41).  In  Germany  the  serf  peasantry  paid  '  firumenti 
modum  autpecoris.' — Tacit.  Grerm.,  25.  '  Dionysius,  ii.  10. 

*  Servius,  ad  Virgil.  iEn.,  yi.  609 .  '  Pationus  si  clienti  fraudem  fecerit,  sacer 
esto.' 
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is  hard  to  say.  The  treatment  of  the  client  depended,  no  CHAP. 
doubt,  less  on  the  generosity,  the  equity,  or  the  religious  .  ,  '  ^ 
Bcraples  of  the  masters,  than  on  their  interest,  on  custom, 
and  public  opinion.  It  is  xmlikely  that  the  protection  of 
religion  could  preserve  them  effectually  from  oppression 
and  injustice.  The  abuse  of  irresponsible  power  is  too 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  Soman  patricians  conscientiously  observed  a  self-im- 
posed moderation,  merely  from  a  feeling  of  justice  and 
religious  duty.  The  history  of  Some  is  fiill  of  proofs  to 
the  contrary,  and  shows  that  the  patricians  were  not  guided 
by  such  moderation,  and  that  a  sense  of  justice  never  con- 
trolled their  selfishness. 

Even  during  the  regal  period,  as  it  seems,  the  ties  that  Gradual 
united  clients  and  patrons  began  to  be  loosened.     The  first  0^6^°^ 
impulse  towards  this  change  was  given  by  the  organisation  relutione. 
of  the  army  according  to  centuries,  which  subjected  the 
clients  to  military  service   without  reference    to    their 
dependence  on  their  patrons.     Subsequently,  when,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the  plebs 
collectively  obtained  patrons  recognised  by  the  state,  the 
institution  of  the  old  clientship  began  by  degrees  to  dis- 
appear, and  to  sink  into  oblivion,  so  that  even  our  oldest 
historians  could  obtain  no  clear  conception  of  it.^ 

It  appears  that  slavery,  the  greatest  curse  of  antiquity.  Slavery. 
had  reached  no  great  development  in  ancient  Eome, 
as  long  as  the  clients  were  to  some  extent  the  substitutes 
for  slaves.  It  was  only  after  the  successful  wars  with 
Etruscans,  Yolscians,  and  Samnites,  in  which  numerous 
prisoners  were  made,  that  slavery  became  more  and  more 
common  in  Some,  while  at  the  same  time  the  old  clientr 
ship  disappeared.  We  may  take  for  granted  that,  during 
the  regal  period,  the  number  of  slaves  in  Eome  was  very 
inconsiderable. 

The  Boman  people,  properly  so  called,  consisted  at  the  The 

Patricians 
'  The  position  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  freedmen  stood  with  regard  to  their 
former  masters  is  indeed  analogous  to  the  old  clientela,  but  differs  entirely 
Irom  it  politically. 
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BOOK,     time  of  the  kings,  of  patrician  hoases.     The  patricians 

v.. — r — '   alone  were  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  political  rights. 

or  Fopa-     Thej  alone  had  access  to  the  gods  of  the  Boman  state. 

^^-  They  alone  were  in  possession  of  the  auspices,  by  means  of 

which  the  intercourse  between  gods  and  men  was  effected. 
They  were  invested  with  a  peculiar  sanctity  and  dignity, 
which  could  not  be  communicated  to  strangers,  but  was 
transmitted  only  to  natural  descendants.  Purity  of  blood 
was,  therefore,  above  all  things  important,  and  inter-mar- 
riages with  plebeians  were  not  only  degrading  but  sinful. 

Tribes,  The  patrician  people  were  divided  into  tribes  {tribus), 

I10Q8G8  ftnd 

families,  houscs  (gentea),  and  families  (familicB)^  and  each  of  these 
divisions  was  consecrated  by  religious  rites,  and  had  its 
peculiar  sanctuaries.  In  the  Boman  family  the  father  of 
the  house  ruled  with  patriarchal  authority  over  his  wife 
and  children,  his  clients  and  his  slaves.^  Even  a  grown- 
up and  married  son,  with  his  whole  family,  was  subject  to 
his  father,  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  no  position  in  the  state, 
no  public  office  and  no  dignity,  could  modify  the  subjec- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  family  to  the  common  head.  The 
father  was  priest  and  judge  in  his  own  house,  with  power 
of  life  and  death.  All  the  earnings  of  the  members  of  the 
family  belonged  by  law  to  the  head.  This  dependence  was 
dissolved  only  by  death,  and  then  the  sons  became  inde- 
pendent heads  of  families.  Every  Boman  woman  was, 
either  as  wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  in  the  power  of  her 
nearest  male  relative.  Marriage  was  held  sacred.  Poly- 
gamy was  unknown.  A  strictly  regulated  family  was  the 
foundation  of  a  healthy  political  life.  The  virgin  and  the 
matron  enjoyed  proper  respect.  They  were  subject  to  the 
father  and  the  husband,  but  as  free  agents,  not  as  slaves. 
The  wife  was  priestess  by  the  side  of  the  husband,  and  at 
the  domestic  hearth,  which  was  also  the  family  altar, 
attended  to  the  service  of  the  Penates,  the  household  gods. 
In  the  temple  of  Yesta,  which  symbolised  the  common 
hearth  of  the  whole  people,  pure  virgins  watched  the 
eternal  flame. 

>  The  &]nily  discipline  was  the  same  among  patricians  and  pleheians. 
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The  Boman  state  was  built  up  on  the  moral  and  severe     CHAP. 

XIII 

organisation  of  the  family.  Several  families,  united  together,  ....^ ,   \. 

joined  themselves  into  one  House  {gem£)^  on  the  ground  r^^^ 
of  real  or  supposed  relationship.  The  house  represented  g«>ii^®«- 
a  higher  unit  than  the  family,  less  strictly  bound  together, 
and  without  a  monarchical  head,  but  the  members  were 
united  by  common  sanctuaries  and  rights  of  inheritance, 
and  marked  as  relations*  by  a  common  family  name 
{namen  gentile).  In  this  manner  arose  a  family  pride 
which  was  quite  distinct  from  the  national  pride.  Not 
only  had  the  Valerii,  Claudii,  Pabii,  and  Purii  their  own 
sanctuaries,  legends,  and  traditionary  politics,  but  even 
the  way  of  thinking  and  the  character  of  a  Boman  seemed 
differently  coloured  according  to  the  house  to  which  he 
belonged. 

A  certain  number'  of  houses  joined  together  formed  a  Thecurise. 
Curia.  Thirty  of  these  curise  made  up  the  whole  people 
of  the  patricians.  The  curia  again  was  regarded  as  an 
enlarged  family ;  the  members  of  each,  the  Curiales,  met, 
at  stated  times,  for  common  festivals  and  sacrifices,  for 
which  purpose  priests  were  appointed  at  the  sanctuary 
of  Juno  Curitis.  Of  any  political  functions  of  the  curiae 
there  is,  however,  nothing  known.  The  thirty  curisB  formed 
collectively  the    body  of  the   Boman  people,   and  this 

■  There  is  no  word  in  the  English  language  which  satisfactorily  renders  the 
Latin  word  ffms.  The  term  clan  is  apt  to  mislead  ;  for  the  Scotch  Highland 
clans  were  yeiy  different  from  the  Roman  Rentes.  The  word  Bouse  is  not  quite 
correct,  for  it  always  implies  relationship,  which  was  not  essential  in  the  ffens ; 
bat,  for  want  of  a  better  word  we  shall  use  House  to  express  gevs,  except  where 
the  spirit  of  the  language  rejects  the  term  and  requires  family  instead.  The 
German  language  has  in  the  word  Geschlecht  an  almobt  equivalent  term  for  the 
Latin  gens. 

*  Blood  relationship  was  supposed  to  exist  among  the  members  of  a  gens,  the 
'  Gentiles,'  but  was  as  often  assumed  as  real. — See  Niebuhr,  Bom.  Gesch.,  i. 
792,  note ;  English  translation,  i.  306.     Schwegler,  Bom.  Gesch.,  i.  61*2. 

*  How  many  gentes  went  to  form  a  curia,  we  do  not  know.  We  cannot  in 
the  least  rely  on  the  statement  of  Dionysius  (ii.  7)  that  originally  each  curia 
contained  ten  gentes,  the  thirty  corise,  therefore,  three  hundred.  Some  of  the 
institutions  of  the  primeval  period  perished  with  the  monarchy,  or  survived  only 
in  a  modified  form,  losing  their  original  significance  and  importance.  To  these 
belongs  the  strict  arrangement  of  houses,  curiie,  and  tribes,  as  also  the 
dientship. 

TOL.  I.  I     • 
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BOOK  assembly  decided  on  all  matters  which  did  not  belong  to 
^_  .•  ^  the  current  business  of  the  executive,  especially  on  the 
election  of  the  sovereigns,  and  questions  of  peace  and  war ; 
it  was  the  legislative  body,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
supreme  court  of  justice. 
Position  of  The  subject  population  was  not  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
population,  assembly  of  the  curiae.^  But  it  is  possible,  and  indeed 
probable,  that,  during  formal  business  and  religious  cere- 
monies, those  plebeians  who  were  clients  were  admitted 
by  their  patrons,  and  that  on  the  whole  they  were  not  shut 
out  from  a  certain  passive  presence  in  the  assemblies. 
They  were  in  a  similar  position  to  those  Latins,  and  other 
foreigners,  who  were  received  in  considerable  numbers 
into  the  Eoman  state  after  the  great  Latin  war.  They 
were  citizens  without  the  right  of  voting  ;^  they  shared  the 
burdens,  but  not  the  honours  and  privileges,  of  the  patri- 
cians, with  whom  they  did  not  really  form  one  people, 
until  they  were  enrolled  into  the  centuries  of  Servius 
Tullius. 
The  tribes.  By  a  farther  union  of  ten  curiae  into  one  body  was 
formed  a  tribe.  There  were  consequently  three  tribes — 
the  Ramnes,  the  Tities,  and  the  Luceres — whose  almost 
forgotten  names  sounded  strange  in  the  ears  of  the  later 
Bomans,  and  were  as  unconnected  with  the  existing 
political  divisions  and  institutions  of  later  times  as  the 
kingdoms  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  Wessex  are 
with  the  England  of  our  days.  The  Boman  antiquarians 
knew  nothing  of  their  origin  and  practical  working  in  the 
state,  nor  have  modern  critics  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
theory.  Probably  the  divisions  had  reference  only  to  the 
army.  Originally  the  Roman  legion  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  3,000  foot  and  300  horse.  This  made  1,000  foot 
soldiers  for  each  tribe  and  100  horse.  The  military 
tribunes,  six  in  number  in  each  legion,  appear  from 
their  names  to  have  been  officers  of  the  tribe.  The 
eighteen    centuries    of   horse — being    the    six    original 

•  The  complete  proof  is  given  by  Schwegler,  Bom.  Gesch.,  i.  620  ff. 
-  Gives  sine  sufiragio. 
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centuries  {sex  suffragia)  and  twelve  younger  ones — appear  CHAP, 
to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  three  tribes,  so  that  it  may  ^  ^/^'_- 
be  presumed  that  the  division  of  the  Boman  people  into 
three  parts  had  reference  to  the  military  organisation. 
The  oldest  popular  assembly  of  the  Bomaus  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  later  one  of  the  centuries,  had  for  its  basis 
the  organisation,  into  an  army,  of  the  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms.^ 

No  state  of  Greece  or  of  Italy  could  dispense  with  a  The 
select  council  of  elders,  which,  on  account  of  the  unwieldy  ^**"*^^^' 
character  of  large  popular  assemblies,  was  in  reality  called 
upon  to  conduct  the  government.  The  Boman  senate 
consisted,  as  alleged,  in  the  regal  period,  of  three  hundred 
members.  These,  the  real,  if  not  the  acknowledged,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  the  heads  of  the  first  femilies,  and 
therefore  appropriately  called  Patres,  i.e.  Fathers,  were 
chosen  by  the  king  for  life,  and  exercised  no  doubt  a 
decided  influence  on  his  policy. 

In  the  time  of  the  republic  the  senate  was  the  centre  The  senate 
of  political  life.     In  the  regal  period  its  power  was  pro-  j^l^^ 
bably  less,  considering  that  the  executive  was  in  the  hands  period. 
not  of  annually-changing   magistrates   like  the  consuls, 
but  of  princes  elected  for  life.     Unimportant,  however,  it 
could  not  have  been,  as  the  crown  was  not  hereditary,  and 
the  choice  of  each  new  king  lay  de  facto  in  the  hands  of 
the  senate.' 

In  the  absence  of  trustworthy  traditions  regarding  the  The  kingly 
regal  period,  it  is  not  possible  to  form  a  clear  view  of  ^ 
the  position  and  functions  of  the  kings.     It  may,  how- 
ever, be  assumed  with  certainty,  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  the  kingly  power  continued 
in  the  consulship,  and  was  only  lessened  by  being  divided 

*  In  the  time  of  the  republic  the  assembly  of  curiae  was  antiquated  and 
was  preserved  merely  for  the  transaction  of  formal  business,  especially  of  a 
religions  character.  Yet  it  retained  a  very  material  right,  that  of  conferring 
on  the  consuls  by  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio  the  chief  military  and  judicial 
power.  This  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  curiie  originally  were 
the  assembly  of  the  armed  people,  in  fact  the  Eoman  army. 

'  On  the  Interregrs,  see  p.  28,  and  Sehwegler,  liiifTi.  Gcsch.,  i.  606  flf. 
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BOOK  between  two  colleagues,  and  by  the  limitation  of  the 
/  ^  office  to  one  year.  This  diminution,  however ,  was  very 
important.  The  king,  who  had  neither  to  apprehend  any 
interference  from  a  colleague,  nor  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  would  be  obliged  to  retire  into  private  life 
and  give  an  account  of  his  acts,  stood  invested  with  a 
power  which  placed  all  the  resources  of  the  people  at  his 
disposal,  if  he  understood  how  to  make  their  interests  his 
own.  Still  we  must  not  think  of  him  as  of  an  Asiatic 
despot,  placed  by  the  slavish  submission  of  his  subjects 
above  the  control  of  all  law,  or  as  a  Greek  tyrant,  trampling 
on  the  established  liberties  of  his  country,  and  ruling  by 
sheer  force  and  violence  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice. 
Both  these  forms  of  absolute  power  were  made  impossible 
in  Rome  by  the  strictly  legal  mode  of  electing  the  sovereign, 
which  excluded  hereditary  right  on  the  one  side  and 
arbitrary  assumption  of  it  on  the  other.  The  Roman 
kings  were  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and 
were  bound  by  the  terms  of  a  contract  with  their  people, 
which,  if  not  formally  expressed  in  words,  was  fully  im- 
plied and  understood.  The  consent  of  the  gods  to  the 
election  of  a  king,  given  in  the  solemn  auspices,  the  volun- 
tary homage  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  (the  lex  curiata  de 
imperio),  the  obedience  of  the  citizen-army,  were  given 
to  the  king  only  on  condition  that  he  did  not  abuse  the 
power  intrusted  to  him.  Moreover,  an  aristocracy  like 
that  of  the  Roman  patricians  was  incompatible  with  un- 
limited kingly  power.  The  Romans  were  formed  by  nature 
to  be  governed  not  by  arbitrary  will,  but  by  laws.  For 
their  guidance  in  all  the  incidents  of  social  and  political 
life  they  elaborated  legal  maxims  and  enforced  them  on 
all  contracting  parties ;  nay,  even  their  intercourse  with 
the  gods  was  not  an  unconditional  service,  no  simple  sub- 
jection, but  a  performance  of  certain  services  on  the  part 
of  men  for  which  a  corresponding  service  on  the  part  of 
the  gods  was  claimed  as  a  right.  Accordingly,  it  must  be 
presumed,  even  without  direct  evidence,  that  the  Roman 
kings  had  to  rule  according  to  law  and  justice,  and  not  by 
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arbitrary  will.*    As   high  priests  they  were  mediators     CHAP. 
between  the  gods  and  men,  jnst  as  every  father  of  a  family  ^_ 


was  in  his  own  house ;  as  judges  they  decided  on  impor- 
tant cases  of  dispute  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  either 
personally  or  by  deputies,  according  to  unwritten  but 
fixed  principles  of  law ;  as  commanders  of  the  armed  citi- 
zens, they  conducted  the  wars,  which  had  been  previously 
discussed  by  the  elders  and  determined  on  by  the  people. 

As  a  sign  of  their  supreme  military  and  judicial  power  L<>gislativp 
over  life  and  death,  the  Eoman  kings  had  a  retinue  of  ^t^" 
lictors  with  bundles  of  rods  and  axes,  and  in  every  respect  kings. 
they  exhibited  royal  pomp  before  the  people.     Much  has 
been  said  respecting  the  personal  legislation  of  the  kings: 
how  fiomulus  organised  the  state,  how  Numa  established 
the  religion  and  introduced  other  parts  of  public  law ;  but 
none  of  these  reports  are  borne  out  by  satisfactory  evidence. 
They  were  invented  to  account  for  the  origin  of  institu- 
tions, and  cannot  prove  that  new  principles  of  public  or 
private  law  could  be  introduced  by  the  kings  without  the 
consent  of  the  senate  and  the  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  limitation  of  the  kingly  Working 
power  was  exercised  through  the  forms  which  religion  sup-  ^^^^^ 
plied  to  the  ruling  aristocracy.     Without  the  divine  sane-  religion. 
tion  no  important  act  could  be  undertaken  in  private  life.  It 
was,  of  course,  still  more  important  for  all  public  measures 
to  obtain  the  divine  consent.     But  the  access  to  the  gods 
through  the  auguries  was  open  to  the  body  of  patricians. 
The  possession  of  the  auspices  was  their  birthright ;  it 
was,  for  political  piurposes,  exercised  in  their  behalf  by 
priests  and  augurs,  who  were  members  of  their  body,  and 
chosen  for  life  as  weU  as  the  kings.    It  would,  therefore, 
have  been  no  easy  matter  for  a  Soman  king  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  restraints  which  the  patricians  were 
able  to  put  upon  him  through  the  national  religion. 

The  Bomans  were  an  eminently  religious  people.   Their  character 
minds  were  penetrated  by  religious  feelings,  and  their  con-  S[J^® 

'  On  Rabino*8  views  of  a  theocratic  absolntiflm  of  the  Boman  kings  see 
6cbw«^ler,  Bom.  Gtsch.,  i.  649  ff. 
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sciences  bound  up  in  religious  duties.  This  was  indicated 
by  the  name  itself,  for  rdigio  meant  spiritual  bondage; 
it  implied  pangs  of  conscience  and  terror  of  the  divine 
wrath.  It  exhibited  itself  in  a  conscientious  attention  to 
all  observances  prescribed  in  the  service  of  the  gods,  in 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  divine  will  as  revealed  by 
extraordinary  natural  phenomena,  in  the  oflferings,  suppli- 
cations, prayers,  and  purifications  which  the  priests  pre- 
scribed. The  Bomons  saw  everywhere,  and  in  all  things, 
the  agency  and  direction  of  the  gods.  The  whole  of  nature 
was  to  them  pervaded  by  divine  power.  The  heavens, 
the  earth,  the  water — all  things  swarmed  with  divine 
beings.  Every  change  in  nature — growth,  decay,  and 
death — was  the  Work  of  some  deity.  Wherever  man 
turned,  whatever  he  undertook,  he  was  everywhere  con- 
trolled by  the  Deity,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  fix>m 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

But  the  Romans  had  only  an  abstract  conception  of  the 
Deity ;  they  did  not  see  it  revealed  in  a  form  palpable  to 
the  senses,  and  within  reach  of  human  sympathies.  To 
them  the  gods  were  only  mysterious  spiritual  beings  with- 
out human  forms,  without  human  feelings  and  impulses, 
without  human  virtues  or  weaknesses.  They  emerged 
from  the  all-surrounding  and  all-pervading  spiritual  world 
to  influence  human  life,  like  the  unfeeling  elements  of 
nature  ;  and  before  the  eye  of  man  had  caught  their  form, 
and  the  heart  had  drawn  near  to  them,  they  retired  from 
sight  and  contact,  to  merge  in  the  godhead  of  the 
universe,  like  a  wave  in  the  ocean. 

Roman  religion,  therefore,  has  gods,  but  no  mythology. 
Though  the  divine  beings  were  conceived  as  male  or 
female,  they  did  not  join  in  marriage  or  beget  children. 
They  did  not  live  together  like  the  Greek  gods  in  Olympus, 
after  the  manner  of  men ;  they  had  no  intercourse  with 
mortals.  No  genuine  Roman  legend  tells  of  any  race  of 
nobles  sprung  from  the  gods ;  no  oracle  uttered  a  divine 
revelation  by  the  mouth  of  inspired  prophets.  For  the 
inspiration  of  prophecy  was  substituted  the  drj-  formal 
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science  of  augury,  which  aims  at  nothing  but  the  discovery     CHAP. 


XIII. 


of  the  simple  assent  or  dissent  of  the  gods,  by  means  of 
the  anxious  observation  and  almost  mechanical  interpreta- 
tion of  a  strictly  defined  set  of  phenomena,  and  which 
gave  no  hint,  no  warning,  no  advice,  as  a  sign  of  the 
divine  sympathy  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Such  an  unimaginative  conception  of  the  Deity  could  Absence  of 
not  create  ideal  pictures  or  statues  of  the  gods.  A  simple  the 
spear,  even  a  rough  stone  sufficed  as  a  symbol;  a  conse-  !f°"^  ^^ 
crated  space,  a  sacrificial  hearth,  as  temple  or  altar.  For 
1 70  years,  it  is  said,Bome  knew  no  religious  images.*  After- 
wards, when  the  Romans  had  learnt  from  the  Etruscans  to 
represent  the  gods  as  men  after  the  Greek  fashion,  the  old 
views  and  ideas  still  remained  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  gods  transplanted  firom  Greece  took  no  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  Roman  people.  They  remained  external 
ornaments,  recommended  by  Greek  literature,  by  foreign 
influence,  by  fashion,  by  love  of  show ;  and  these  external 
additions  gathered  around  the  kernel  of  the  Roman 
religion,  without  affecting  or  transforming  its  inmost  core. 
The  Greek  gods  never  were  truly  domesticated  in  Rome. 
At  the  household  hearth  the  Lares  and  Penates  continued 
to  be  worshipped,  their  presence  was  only  dimly  seen  in  the 
glowing  ashes,  and  always  filled  the  heart  with  secret 
awe. 

Thus  the  Roman  people  could  not  create  a  national  Causes 
epic.     No  Roman  Homer  ever  sang  the  heroic  deeds  of  ^r^t^^^^'^'' 
bygone    generations.      With   all  the    pride   of  ancestry  want  of 
which  animated  the  Romans,  with  all  their  respect  for  epic 
tradition  and  the  past,  the  Romans  never  had  heroic  songs,  poetry- 
because  they  lacked  the  most  important  element  of  poetic 
imagination.     When  they  extolled  their  ancestors,  they 
never  rose  beyond  a  jejune  enumeration  of  their  deeds, 
honours,  and  virtues,  just  as  they  could  draw  up  only  dry 
.  lists  of  the  powers,  peculiarities,  and  rites  due  to  the  gods  * 
and  were  never  inspired  to  real  religious  poetry.     Religion, 

*  Varro  in  St.  Augustine's  Civif.  Dei,  iv.  31. 

•  This  is  the  meaning  of  Indi(jitumenta.   See  Preller,  Rom.  Mi/thohgie,  p.  110. 
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influence  over  men.  It  governed  them  entirely  in  all  their 
doings,  in  all  public  and  social  relations.  It  made  them 
courageous,  constant,  firm,  and  confident  of  the  divine 
protection  as  long  as  they  fulfilled  their  prescribed  duties. 
It  was  designed  for  use  in  practical  life.  To  the  husband- 
man it  promised  a  rich  harvest,  to  the  shepherd  increase 
of  his  flocks,  to  the  housewife  plenty  in  her  stores,  to  the 
warrior  victory,  to  the  state  prosperity.  It  offered  protec- 
tion from  all  evils  and  sufferings,  from  sickness  among  men 
and  cattle,  from  blight  and  vermin,  from  poverty  and  dis- 
grace. Piety  consisted  in  appeasing  the  evil  spirits,  and 
procuring  the  favour  of  the  good.  This  was  done  by  strictly 
prescribed  prayers  and  rites.*  But  of  any  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  man  and  God,  of  purity  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  of  the  consciousness  of  sin,  of  hearty  penitence 
and  reform,  of  a  sanctified  love  of  virtue  and  truth  for 
their  own  sake,  of  untiring  aspirations  after  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  union  with  Him,  of  all  that  is  most  exalted, 
most  heavenly,  and  most  beautiful,  in  a  greater  or  smaller 
degree,  in  the  religion  of  other  nations — of  all  this  there  is 
hardly  a  trace  among  the  Eomans.  They  were,  therefore, 
even  to  the  end,  a  heartless,  cold,  calculating,  and  un- 
charitable people,  without  enthusiasm  themselves,  and 
awakening  none  in  others,  great  and  powerful  only  by 
their  self-control,  their  intelligence,  and  their  iron  will. 
Roman  Art  is  an  offspring  of  religion.     When  the  first  neces- 

sities of  life  are  satisfied,  when  bare  existence  is  secured, 
man  rises  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful.  His  first 
leisure  he  devotes  with  grateful  zeal  to  the  service  of  the 
Deity.  The  dwellings  of  the  gods  are  the  first  which  he 
endeavours  to  adorn.  At  the  festival  of  the  gods  he  throws 
off  the  anxieties  connected  with  his  daily  toil,  and  enjoys  the 
pleasures  which  life  offers  him.  Here  poetry  and  music 
spring  up  hand-in-hand  with  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.     The  temples   and  holy  images  and  religious 

'  See  Preller,  Bom,  Mythologies  p.  122. 
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songs   are,  among  all  nations,  the  first  products  of  art.     CHAP. 
Amongst  a  people,  therefore,  like  the  Eomans,  whose  gods  ^-    ,  1. 
Iiad  assumed  no  human  form,  where  strictly  prescribed 
litanies  checked  the  free  effusion  of  the  heai*t  in  prayer, 
tliere  is  no  fruitful  soil  for  art  to  flourish. 

The  oldest  Boman  festivals  of  which  we  hear  were  Roman 
coarse,  rustic  games.  At  the  Lupercalia,youths  ran  through  • 
the  streets  dressed  in  goats' skins,  beating  all  those  they  met 
^th  strips  of  goats'  leather.  The  dances  of  the  Saliarian 
priests,  the  perambulations  of  the  Ambarvalian  brethren, 
the  processions  with  the  holy  shields  appear,  as  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  old  hymns  indicate,  to  have  been  without 
any  artistic  element.  The  flute,  the  public  games,  the 
solemn  processions,  and  magnificent  robes  were  first 
made  known  to  the  Bomans  by  the  Etruscans ;  and  down 
to  a  comparatively  late  period,  the  Bomans  continued 
to  be  dependent  on  their  Etruscan  neighbours,  and 
learned  from  them  the  first  lessons  of  dramatic  art.  In 
architecture  likewise  the  Bomans  were  pupils  of  the  far 
more  advanced  Etruscans,  and  for  a  long  period,  Etruscan 
sculptors  made  for  Bome  the  holy  images  and  executed 
the  decorations  of  the  temples.*  Bome  never  produced 
real  artists.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  streets  and 
palaces  were  filled  with  Greek  masterpieces,  the  true 
feeling  for  art  was  wanting,  both  as  regards  appreciation 
and  productive  skill.  A  true  Boman  may  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed  the  possession  of  rare,  costly,  and  famous  works 
of  Greek  art,  rather  than  to  have  comprehended  their 
intrinsic  beauty. 

In  the  time  of  the  kings,  therefore,  and  even  late  in  the  Alleged 
time  of  the  republic,  Bome  stood  on  a  very  low  level  with  ^^cif  the 
regard  to  art,  and  was  dependent  on  foreign,  chiefly  on  ^^s^^  ^ 
Etruscan,  models.    Works  of  art  are  indeed  ascribed  to 
the  regal  period ;  for  example,  a  statue  of  the  augur  Attus 
Navius,  the  figure  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  on  the  Aventine, 
and  an  equestrian  statue  of  Cloelia,  are  named.     But  all 

'  See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.^  i.  674,  Anm.  6. 
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BOOK  these  works,  if  they  really  did  exist,  date  from  a  later 
period,  like  the  augural  staff  and  the  hut  of  Bomulns, 
and  the  Capitoline  she- wolf. 

The  great  public  works,  erected  for  the  use  and  defence 
of  the  town,  the  sewers  and  the  walls,  were  constructed  at 
the  time  of  Etruscan  dominion.  The  temple  of  the  Capi- 
toline Jupiter  was  probably  the  first  edifice  of  architectural 
pretensions  in  Bome.^  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  the  idea  that  Bome  in  the  regal  period  was  an 
imposing  city.  Inside  the  lines  of  fortification  which  were 
formed  partly  by  the  steep  declivities  of  the  hills,  and 
partly  by  walls  and  ditches,  different  villages,  separated 
from  one  another  by  fields  and  meadows,*  lay  on  the  several 
hills,  and  in  them  distinct  local  traditions,  customs,  and 
religious  ceremonies  were  for  a  long  time  preserved.  The 
town  was  full  of  consecrated  places  and  altars  of  the 
simplest  construction,  either  of  stone  or  of  turf.  The 
dweUings  of  the  Soman  peasants  were  miserable  straw 
huts,'  where  the  iamily  assembled  at  meal  times  and 
offer;d  8««,rifice8  around  the  heaxUx  in  the  smoky  atrinm. 
The  Boman  peasants,  however,  did  not  spend  much  of 
the  people,  their  time  in  their  houses,  beyond  the  hours  for  eating  and 
sleeping.  By  day  the  farmer  was  in  the  field  or  at  the 
market,  where  he  bought  and  sold,  and  attended  to  the 
transaction  of  public  a£hirs.  Agriculture  was  much 
esteemed  among  the  Bomans.  The  proudest  patrician 
practised  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  ^ith  the  help  of  his 
sons.  Trade,  on  the  contrary,  was  despised.  Clients  and 
freedmen  might  occupy  themselves  with  it,  but  for  a 
patrician  it  was  thought  to  be  degrading.   On  this  account 

>  Its  Etruscan  origin  is  undoubted.  On  the  other  hand  the  statement  which 
ascribes  to  that  period  the  construction  of  a  circus  built  of  stone,  deserves  no 
credit.     See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gexh.,  i.  674. 

*  By  the  Icilian  law  de  Aventino  publicando,  456  B.C.,  the  land  occupied  by 
patricians  on  the  Aventine  was  given  to  the  plebeians. 

'  Even  down  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  houses  were  coTered 
with  wooden  tiles  (.Pliny,  Hist,  NaL,  xvi.  15,  36).  According  to  a  current 
tradition  Rome  was  rebuilt  in  one  year  after  the  Gallic  conflagration  (Plutarch, 
CauiUl.f  32).  Houses  which  could  be  constructed  so  quickly  must  hare  been  of 
the  simplest  kind. 
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in  Athens,  Corinth,  and  the  Etruscan  towns.   The  trades  of  ^ ^-^ 

the  artisans  never  rose  to  the  dignity  either  of  art  or  of 
industrial  pursuits  on  a  large  scale. 

Commerce  could  not  prosper  without  the  existence  of  a  Roman 
profitable  industry.  Eome  was  never  a  commercial  city.  <^°^™^^c^- 
The  indispensable  exchange  of  the  products  of  agri- 
culture and  of  trade  could  not  be  developed  into  an  active 
intercourse  with  foreign  states,  as  Rome  possessed  no 
articles  for  exportation;  moreover,  in  the  regal  period, 
the  Etruscans  ruled  the  Western  Mediterranean.  The 
Romans  could  not  have  competed  with  them,  if  even  their 
geographical  situation  had  been  more  favourable  for 
commerce. 

Although  the  Bomans  in  the  regal  period  were  still  in  The 
the  infancy  of  civilisation,  they  had  already  laid  the  founda-  warriors. 
tion  for  great  excellence  at  least  in  one  art,  that  of  war. 
They  knew  the  importance  of  strict  organisation,  and  in- 
discriminate subordination  of  the  individual  will  to  that  of 
the  whole  for  all  purposes  of  defence  and  attack.  The 
ba^is  of  the  political  organisation  was  formed  by  military 
requirements.  The  old  constitution  of  curiae  corresponded 
with  the  form  of  the  Roman  legion.  This  becomes  still 
more  evident  in  the  constitution  of  centuries,  which,  down 
to  the  smallest  detail,  exhibits  its  military  character.  If 
the  Soman  generals  were  deficient  in  strategic  skill,  the 
army  made  up  for  this  fault  by  such  admirable  bearing 
and  calm  bravery,  that  even  great  blunders  of  the  com- 
mander seldom  endangered  the  safety  of  the  army,  and  the 
soldiers  often  gained  a  victory  which  the  generals  had 
lost. 

The  annals  of  the  older  Roman  history  contain  hardly  Multipii- 
anything  but  accounts  of  wars  and  descriptions  of  battles.  ^arsV 
The  wars  of  that  time  were  no  doubt  frequent,  as  in  the  l^^er 
case  of  small,  independent,  half-barbarian  nations  seems  to  niclers. 
be  unavoidable.     But  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  wars  were  uninterrupted.     The  Roman  annalists,  who 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  report  battles  and  sieges 
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for  every  year,  did  not  hesitate  to  invent  wars,  victories, 
and  trimnphs,  and,  as  can  be  satisfactorily  shown,  made 
freqnent  nse  of  the  simple  expedient  of  repeating  the  same 
story  several  times.  In  many  of  these  successive  narratives 
it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  same  materials,  worked  np  and 
varied  with  more  or  less  skiU,  boldness,  and  impudence.  If 
allowance  is  made  for  these  numerous  inventions,  and  if  we 
bear  in  mind  how  the  most  trifling  events  were  exagge- 
rated, and  how  many  of  these  wars  were  only  plundering 
expeditions,  which  ended  without  great  hdrm  being  done, 
we  can  understand  that,  in  spite  of  the  wars,  a  certain 
degree  of  prosperity  was  possible  among  the  Roman  people. 
There  must  have  been  times  of  rest  and  of  peaceful  industry; 
otherwise  Eome  would  not  have  emerged  from  barbarism, 
but  would  indeed  have  remained  a  nest  of  robbers,  such  as 
it  appears  in  the  legend  of  the  asylum  of  Bomulus. 

But  Rome  grew  and  grew,  not  only  by  the  warlike 
qualities  of  its  armies,  but  also  by  the  peaceftd  industry  of 
ita  citizens.  As  it  increased  externally  by  the  force  of 
arms,  it  grew  internally  in  the  elements  of  culture  and  of 
public  well-being;  otherwise  its  history  would  not  have 
become  what  it  is,  a  great  epoch  in  the  development  of  the 
human  race. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    FIBST   YEABS   OF   THE    BEPUBLIC. 

Hoif  AN  tradition  is,  as  we  have  seen,  wholly  untrustworthy     CHAP. 

as  to  the  cause  and  course  of  the  revolution  which  brought ^ — ^ 

about  the  overthrow  of  the  kingly  power,  and  laid  the  Establish- 

foundation  of  the  republic.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  f?®°i^^ 

^  ,  "*  the  Roman 

nature  of  these  struggles,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  republic. 
republic  appeared  at  once  in  its  perfect  form,  and  that 
in  the  very  first  year  the  regular  consular  power  was 
introduced  with  all  its  attributes  and  functions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  senate  and  citizens.  Traces  of  a  less  quick 
and  smooth  transition  have  been  preserved,  especially  in 
the  traditions  connected  with  the  name  of  the  great 
legislator  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  from  which  it  appears  not 
unlikely  that,  after  the  abolition  of  the  royal  dignity,  a 
period  of  dictatorial  government  followed,  which  ended 
with  the  dictatorship  of  Valerius.^ 

At  all  events  the  republic  seems  to  have  been  first 
regularly  established  by  the  Valerian  laws,  of  which, 
unfortunately,  we  can  discover  little  more  than  half- 
obliterated  traces  in  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  Romans. 

According  to  the  story,  P.  Valerius  was  chosen  as  con-  The  dicta- 
sul  after  the  banishment  of  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  and  Valermr^ 
remained  alone  in  office  after  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
Brutus,  without  assembling  the  people  for  the  election  of 
a  second  consul.  This  proceeding  excited  a  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  intended  to  take  sole 
possession  of  the  state,  and  to  re-establish  royal  power. 
But  these  fears  proved  groundless.  Valerius  remained  in 
office  with  the  sole  design  of  introducing  a  number  of  laws 

'  See  the  Author's  Researches,  p.  58  ff ;  and  Schwcgler,  Elryn.  Gesch.,  ii.  86,  92. 
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intended  to  establish  the  republic  on  a  legal  foundation, 
without  the  danger  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  a 
colleague. 

The  first  of  these  Valerian  laws  threatened  with  the 
curse  of  the  gods  any  one  who,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  should  dare  to  assume  the  highest  magistracy.* 
By  this  law  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  not  only 
recognised,  but  an  effectual  barrier  was  presented  to  any 
attempt  to  keep  an  office  beyond  the  period  legally  fixed 
for  its  duration.  As  the  public  law  did  not  allow  the 
people  to  compel  a  magistrate  to  resign,  and  as,  therefore, 
a  magistrate  once  elected  could  only  return  into  private 
life  by  an  act  of  voluntary  abdication,  it  would  have 
depended  apparently  on  his  own  free  will  whether  his 
power  should  last  during  his  lifetime  or  not,  unless  by 
this  law  the  magistrate  who,  after  the  legal  time,  refused 
to  resign  an  office  was  marked  as  a  traitor  to  the  state. 
Against  such  a  one  resistance  by  force  was  legally  sanc- 
tioned, and  from  this  time  forward,  therefore,  the  regfular 
annual  change  of  republican  magistrates  was  secured, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power  in  Borne  was 
made  impossible,  unless  a  usurper  was  prepared  to  use 
force  and  violence  to  upset  the  very  basis  of  the  established 
order.  Such  an  act  of  violence,  however,  was  not  to  be 
expected  in  Eome,  where  the  magistrates  had  the  command 
of  no  military  force  except  the  armed  citizens,  and  where 
each  member  of  the  aristocracy  was  a  zealous  guardian  of 
republican  equality. 

The  second  law  of  Valerius  was  of  equal  importance  for 
the  good  order  of  the  republic.  It  prescribed  that  in 
criminal  trials,  where  the  life  of  a  citizen  was  at  stake, 
the  sentence  of  the  consul  should  be  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people.*'  This  Valerian 
law  of  appeal  was  the  Boman  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It 
formed  the  keystone  of  the  structure  of  the  republic*    It 

•  BionysiuB,  v.  19.    Livy,  ii.  8.    Plutarch,  PoplicolOy  11,  12, 

•  See  Schwegler,  Bom,  Gesch.^  ii.  170. 

'  Pomponius  (De  Origine  JurU,  16)  lays  especial  stress  on  this  law,  as  the 
chief  distinction  between  the  consular  authority  and  tlie  royal  power. 
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provided  a  barrier  against  every  illegal  stretch  of  authority     CHAP. 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  against  every  act  of  .,. — ,I_«-^ 


military  tyranny  during  their  legal  term  of  office.  With 
such  a  guarantee  against  abuse  of  judicial  authority,  the 
Romans  could  afford  to  entrust  to  their  magistrates  an 
extensive  jurisdiction,  without  being  obliged,  like  the 
Athenians,  to  have  recourse  to  popular  assemblies  as 
ordinary  courts  of  law. 

As  an  outward  sign  of  the  limitation  of  the  official  Insignia  of 
power,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  authority. 
the  people,  Valerius  caused  the  fasces  of  the  lictors  to  be 
lowered  before  the  people.  Prom  this  time  the  consuls 
never  displayed  the  dreaded  axes  within  the  town.  But 
in  the  field,  where  the  consular  authority  was  preserved 
without  limitation,  the  axes  continued  to  be  in  the  fasces 
of  the  lictors,  as  a  symbol  of  the  military  power  of  the 
consuls. 

The  Romans  found  a  further  protection  against  the  The  two 
abuse  of  consular  authority  in  the  division  of  the  office  ^^"**^  **' 
between  two  colleagues  of  equal  rank.  In  this  way  not 
only  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  rendered 
difficult,  but  too  harsh  and  severe  an  exercise  of  the  power 
which  was  left  to  the  consuls  was  also  prevented,  as  in 
the  intercession  of  one  of  the  two  consuls  against  the 
decisions  of  the  other  there  was  a  certain  guarantee 
against  precipitation  and  injustice.  According  to  the 
principles  of  public  law  in  Rome,  the  intercession  of  a 
magistrate  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the  execution  of  any 
order  or  sentence  pronounced  by  an  official  of  equal  rank. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  possibility  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  consuls  by  the  consuls  themselves  was  the 
principal  if  not  the  only  reason  for  the  division  of  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  state,  which  was  in  many  respects 
so  prejudicial. 

Although  the  Roman  consulship  was  divided  between  The  pt^wor 
the  two  colleagues,  and  was  limited  in  its  duration  to  one  consuls. 
year,  yet  it  conferred  very  considerable  power,  and  by  tlie 
insignia  of  the  office,  as  well  as  its  substantial   rights,  ^ 
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resembled  the  abolished  royalty.^  The  royal  fonctiocs 
which  remained  to  the  consols  were  those  which  related 
to  the  internal  administration,  the  jurisdiction,  and  the 
command  of  the  army.  The  priestly  fanctions  alone  were 
separated  and  were  conferred  on  an  officer  called  the  king 
of  sacrifices  (rex  sacrificulus,  or  rex  sacromm),  who  was 
appointed  for  life.  The  reason  for  this  arrangement  may 
be  found  in  a  feeling  of  conscientiousness  and  religious 
formalism ;  the  gods  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  services 
or  sacrifices  which  the  state  owed  them  through  a  ^  king.' 
Although  the  shadow  of  the  regal  dignity  was  thus  pre- 
served, care  was  taken  to  make  the  office  powerless.  The 
king  of  sacrifices  was  excluded  from  all  political  functions ; 
he  was  declared  incompetent  to  fill  any  other  office  in  the 
state ;  and  it  was  not  he,  but  the  chief  pontiff,  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  religious  concerns. 

But  by  the  nomination  of  the  sacrificial  king,  and  by 
the  transfer  of  the  whole  religious  authority  to  the  pontiff, 
the  consulship  was  by  no  means  entirely  secularised,  nor 
brought  into  any  sort  of  opposition  to  the  priesthood,  or 
exposed  i)0  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  with  it.  In  so  fiur 
as  religion  had  an  influence  on  political  life,  it  was  wholly 
and  entirely  at  the  service  of  the  magistrates.  A  religions 
interest  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  state  was  never 
thought  of;  a  dispute  between  spiritual  and  secular 
authorities  was  not  possible.  Religion  was  expected  to 
preserve  and  to  benefit  the  people  and  the  state;  its 
servants  were  only  the  mediators  of  whom  the  state  made 
use  to  secure  the  goodwill  and  protection  of  the  gods. 
The  augurs  certainly  conducted  the  auspices,  and  inter- 
preted the  divine  will,  but  only  at  the  command  of  the 
magistrates;  and  the  answer  frx>m  heaven  was  not  addressed 
to  them,  but,  through  them,  to  the  political  representatives 
of  the  Boman  people.'  When  the  consul  wished  to  offer  up 
a  solemn  prayer,  the  pontiff  repeated  for  him  the  prescribed 

'  Cicero,  De  Bep.^  ii.  32 :  '  Uti  consules  potestatem  haberent  ....  genere 
ipso  ac  iure  regiam.'    Liyy,  ii.  1. 

'  Rubino,  Unterguchungen  ulfer  Bom,  Verfa$9ungt  p.  48  ff. 
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form,  and  instracted  him  in  the  manner  of  performing  the     CHAP, 
religions  ceremony.     He  was  the  living  book  in  which  the         /     ^ 
science  of  heavenly  things  was  written  down,  bnt  only  the 
officers  of  the  state  were  permitted  to  open  and  to  read  it. 

By  this  arrangement  the  consulship  had  suffered  no  loss  Thepriost- 
of  power  through  the  separation  of  the  religfious  functions 
from  the  secular  magistracy.  Belig^on,  as  an  instrument 
for  political  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  had 
become  rather  more  effective  now  that  the  fulcrum  of  the 
lever  lay  further  off  in  the  priesthood.  The  ruling  party 
could,  by  the  mouth  of  the  priests,  sanctify  or  con- 
demn, without  scruple,  what,  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
they  sanctioned  or  rejected ;  and  the  Eoman  parties  never 
hesitated  to  make  use  of  this  means  to  increase  their  real 
power. 

As  judges  the  consuls  occupied  altogether  the  place  of  Judicial 
the  kings.     They  decided  the  legal  disputes  of  the  citizens  fhrcon  ° 
either  personally  or  by  deputy.     Their  criminal  jurisdic-  suis. 
tion  was  probably  limited  to  the  most  important  cases,  as 
the  paternal  authority  {patria  potestas),  which  extended 
over  clients  as  well  as  all  members  of  the  family,  was  in 
full  force.* 

In  the  warlike  state  of  the  Bomans  the  military  cha-  Their 
racter  of  the  consuls  was  no  doubt  most  prominent  and  ^\horiIy. 
most  important.  When  the  consul  led  the  army  into  the 
field,  he  possessed  the  unlimited  military  power  of  the 
kings  (the  impervum).  He  was  entrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  war,  the  distribution  of  the  booty,  and  the  first 
disposal  of  the  conquered  land.  Here  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  renown 
for  his  family,  an  influential  position  in  the  state,  and 

'  For  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the  office  of  qu(r»- 
tores  parriHdii,  which  dates  from  the  regal  period,  and  was  concerned  in  the 
inyestigation  and  punishment  of  crimes,  continued  to  be  a  regular  annual 
magistracy.  Besides  these  judicial  qusestors  we  meet  with  another  office,  tliat 
of  the  duumviri  perduellioniSf  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  to  justice  offenders 
against  the  public  peace  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  These  duumvin  do  not 
appear  to  have  formed  a  permanent  magistracy,  but  to  have  been  elected  as 
commissioners,  when  a  case  of  treason  occurred. — See  the  Author's  Hcsearches^ 
p.  75  ff. 
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material  profit.  The  oldest  designation  for  the  consuls, 
therefore,  was  derived  from  their  military  quality,  for  they 
were  called  praetors,  that  is,  commanders.^ 

It  was,  however,  precisely  in  war  that  the  division  of 
power  among  two  colleagues  must  often  have  proved  pre- 
judicial. The  want  of  unity  in  the  command  of  the  armj 
was  the  frequent  cause  of  great  dangers  and  reverses. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  military  instinct,  which  every 
Roman  possessed,  and  the  wonderful  discipline  and  drill 
of  the  legions,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Some  to 
endure  for  any  length  of  time  the  division  of  the  supreme 
command.  But  there  came  troubles  in  which,  in  spite  of 
the  military  qualities  of  the  people,  the  organisation  broke 
down,  and  the  necessity  of  unity  in  the  direction  of  aSkirs 
was  felt  to  be  indispensable. 

The  dictatorship  served  this  purpose.  By  decree  of  the 
senate  one  of  the  consuls  could  be  charged  with  naming  a 
dictator'  for  six  months,  and  in  this  officer  the  full  power 
of  the  king  was  revived  for  a  limited  period.  The  dicta- 
torship was  a  formal  suspension  of  the  constitution  of  the 
republic.  All  magistrates  remained  in  office,  and  con- 
tinued fx)  discharge  their  regular  duties,  but  they  were 
all  placed  under  the  absolute  command  of  the  dictator. 
The  guarantees  of  republican  freedom  (such  as  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  people)  were  in  abeyance  during  the 
continuation  of  the  dictator's  power.  Military  was  sub- 
stituted for  common  law,  and  Rome,  during  the  time  of 
the  dictatorship,  was  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Armed  with  such  authoriiy,  which  placed  the  resources 
of  the  whole  state  at  their  disposal,  the  dictators  often 
succeeded  in  saving  the  commonwealth  from  great  dan- 
gers. In  the  good  old  time  of  the  republic,  the  dictator- 
ship was  never  abused  for  the  gratification  of  personal 

'  See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.,  ii.  115  ;  Anm.  1.  It  was  not  till  after  the  timn 
of  the  decemvirs  that  the  designation  '  consuls '  was  adopted.  When  the 
plebeians  gained  access  to  the  consulship,  in  366  n.c,  a  new  judicial  magit^tracy 
was  established,  under  the  name  of  prsetorship. 

•  Another  name  for  dictator  was  Magister  populi. — Cicero,  De  Eep.^  i.  40, 63. 
Festus,  s.  T.  Optima  lex,  p.  198,  ed.  Miiller. 
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ambition.      The  attempt  was  never  made  to  turn  the     CHAP. 


I. 


temporary  possession  of  regal  authority  into  a  permanent  >^ 
restoration  of  monarchy.  On  the  contrary  the  dictators 
felt  it  to  be  their  pride  to  solve  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
problem  for  the  solution  of  which  they  had  been  appointed, 
and  then,  even  before  the  end  of  the  legal  period,  to  return 
into  private  life. 

That  the  dictatorship  had  an  essentially  military  cha-  The  mas- 
racter  is  proved  especially  by  the  circumstance  that  the  ^Q^se.  ^  ^* 
dictator  had  to  nominate  as  second  in  command  a  master 
of  the  horse  (magister  equitum),  who  by  his  very  name  is 
characterised  as  an  officer  of  the  army«  It  was  indeed 
natural  that  the  government  should  also  make  use  of 
the  power  of  the  dictator  for  the  settling  of  internal 
disputes.  In  fact  a  dictator  was  often  appointed  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  patrician  party  against  the  plebeians. 
But  the  origin  of  the  dictatorship  is  certainly  not  to  be 
found  in  the  disputes  betweeu  the  two  classes.  It  is 
possible  that  it  formed  the  transition  from  the  monarchy 
to  the  consular  constitution,  as  hinted  above ;  ^  but  it  is 
impossible  now  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  on  this  very 
difficult  question. 

As  first  administrative  officers,  the  consuls  had  the  pre-  The  con- 
sidency  in  the  senate,  a  political  body  which  in  ancient  ^^eside  u 
Bome   corresponded  in   many  respects   to  what  is  now  of  the 
called  the  ministry,  and  which,  besides  being  a  supreme  ^^°*  *" 
council  of  state,  had  the  control  of  the  whole  administra- 
tion.*    The  consuls  were  charged  with  the  selection  of 
new  senators,  with  calling  the  senate  together,  presiding 
over  its  deliberations,  conducting  the  debate,  and  carrying 
out  the  resolutions.      The   senate  had   no   independent 
legislative,  still  less  any  independent  executive,  power ;  it 
was  in  fact  only  an  administrative  council.     The  consul, 
therefore,  would  naturally  be  influenced  in  his  actions  by 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  but  he  was  not  bound  to  carry 

»  Se«  p.  127. 

*  The  most  analogous  political  body  in  modem  times  is  an  English  town 
council,  which,  in  its  several  committees,  condncts,  or  at  least  superintends,  the 
municipal  administration. 
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BOOK     out  any  of  its  resolutions  to  which  he  was  opposed.     The 
^—1  r'    ^  law  did  not  compel  him  in  his  public  actions  to  obtain  the 


consent  of  the  senate ;  in  fact  he  was  not  the  servant,  but 
rather  the  master  of  the  senate.  He  called  the  senators 
together  to  receive  their  advice,  not  their  commands. 
Tet,  owing  to  the  annual  change  of  consuls  and  the  great 
influence  which  the  senate,  as  a  permanent  body,  ex- 
ercised on  the  election  of  consuls,  the  practical  result  was 
that,  in  all  essential  and  important  questions,  the  senate 
decided  the  policy  which  the  consuls  had  no  alternative 
but  to  adopt.  The  senate  was  the  head  of  the  body 
politic,  the  consuls  were  the  hands.  The  sum  total  of 
political  wisdom  and  experience  was  treasured  up  in  the 
senate;  as  the  senate  was,  so  were  Eoman  politics 
internal  and  external.  No  growth  or  development  could 
take  place  unless  the  germ  had  been  previously  matured 
in  the  bosom  of  the  senate. 
The  in-  With  regard  to  the  consuls,  therefore,  the  power  of  the 

the  senate.  Senate  was  not  so  much  a  legal  and  formal  superiority  as 
a  (2e  facto  irresistible  influence.  With  regard  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people  it  was  otherwise.  The 
senate  had  net  only  the  duty  of  previously  discussing  and 
preparing  all  measures  about  which  the  assembly  had  to 
decide,  but  it  possessed  also  the  constitutional  right  of 
confirming  the  resolutions  of  the  people.  The  previous 
deliberations  in  the  senate  were  the  most  natural  functions 
of  a  select  assembly  of  experienced  men.  Begular  discus- 
sion and  debate  were  not  possible  in  the  large  unwieldy 
assemblies  of  the  people.  They  could  only  decide  with 
yes  or  no  on  a  question  laid  before  them.  But  in  the 
senate  different  views  could  be  maintained  by  different 
speakers.  There  were  here,  as  in  all  free  public  assem- 
blies, opposing  parties,  and  representatives  of  the  various 
interests  which  divided  the  people.  There  was  a  rule  tl^it 
after  a  resolution  had  been  arrived  at  by  the  senate  (a 
senaiuB'tofn^iwrn)^  one  of  the  magistrates  should  lay  it 
before  the  people.  If  the  people  approved,  it  came  back 
for    confirmation    to  the    senate,   and    in   this  manner 
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obtained  the  force  of  law.  The  act  of  conferring  this  CHAP. 
ratification  by  the  patruum  auctoritas  was  no  superfluous  _  ,'  - 
formality.  It  is  true  the  preliminary  deliberation  in  the 
senate  was  the  common  rule,  and  when  the  senate  had 
once  decided  to  bring  a  resolution  before  the  people  for 
acceptance,  it  was  almost  certain  that  their  consent  and 
approbation  would  follow ;  but  it  was  not  impossible  that, 
owing  to  unlooked-for  events,  or  party  manoeuvres,  the 
senate,  afber  repeated  deliberations,  might  arrive  at  a  dif- 
ferent vote,  just  as  in  the  English  parliament  the  first 
and  second  readings  of  a  bill  do  not  always  insure  its 
passing  on  the  third.  But  the  right  of  the  senate  to  give 
or  withhold  its  consent  to  a  resolution  of  the  people  was  of 
especial  importance,  because  the  magistrates  could  not  be 
prevented  firom  bringing  a  question  before  the  people  even 
without  submitting  it  previously  to  the  senate  J  The 
withholding  of  the  patrum  auctoritas^  therefore,  was  one 
of  the  means  which  the  patricians  made  use  of  to  control 
the  decisions  of  the  comitia.  It  was  first  legally  abolished 
by  the  Publilian  law,  339  B.C.,  with  regard  to  acts  of  legis- 
lation, and  by  the  Msenian  law  with  reference  to  the 
election  of  magistrates.  In  consequence  of  these  two  laws 
the  pairwm  auctoritas  became  a  mere  formality,  because 
the  senate  was  now  compelled  to  confirm  the  eventual 
decision  of  the  people  hefore  the  votes  were  actually 
taken.' 

'  See  Mommsen,  Forschungen^  p.  201  ff. 

'  An  initance  of  the  refusal  by  the  senate  of  the  Patrum  auctoritas  occurred 
most  probably  in  the  year  486  b.c.  when  the  agrarian  law  of  Spurius  Cassius 
was  passed.  The  consul  Cassius,  who  was  the  author  of  this  popular  law, 
found  himself  opposed  by  the  senate  (see  book  ii.  chap,  vii.)  The  majority  of 
the  pAtricians  in  the  senate  resisted  the  attempt  of  the  consul  to  carry  the  law. 
and  punished  the  author  of  it  with  death.  It  is  not  hkely,  therefore,  that  the 
senate  empowered  or  commissioned  the  consul  to  lay  the  law  before  the  comitia 
of  the  people  for  their  approval.  Nevertheless,  the  people  adopted  the  law 
(see  Scbwegler,  Rom,  Gesch.,  ii.  477).  But  the  law  remained  a  dead  letter. 
The  agrarian  disputes  which  now  followed  and  lasted  many  years,  all  turn  on 
the  demands  of  the  plebeians  to  have  the  law  carried  out,  and  on  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  the  patricians  to  accede  to  this  demand.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
piitricians  must  have  had  some  legal  pretext  for  resisting  the  demands  of  the 
plebeians,  and  their  pretext  was  most  probably  supplied  by  the  circumstauce 
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times  occupies  a  prominent  part  and  regulates  all  political 


senators. 


Roman  action,  was  of  subordinate  importance  in  old  republican 
finance.  Rome.  This  was  the  management  of  the  finances.  In  a 
state  in  which  no  public  oiBScer  received  any  salary, 
where  the  military  service  was  a  personal  duty  exacted 
from  the  citizens,  there  was  no  necessity  for  an  elaborate 
system  of  finance,  and  even  taxes  properly  so-called  could 
not  be  wanted  before  the  introduction  of  regular  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  i.e.  before  the  year  406  B.C.  There  were, 
therefore,  no  officers  especially  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances.  The  senate  administered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state.  Booty  gained  in  war,  fines  imposed 
by  law,  and  any  other  money  that  fiowed  into  the  treasurj- 
of  the  state,  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  consuls. 
Annually  elected  officers,  the  quaestors  of  the  treasury, 
were  not  appointed  before  the  year  449  B.C.  for  the 
management  of  the  public  finances.^ 
EiooHonof  As  to  the  composition  of  the  senate,  it  is  certain  that 
the  election  of  senators  was  entrusted  to  the  consuls. 
After  the  violence  of  the  revolution  which  had  driven  into 
exile  a  great  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  dethroned 
monarch,  the  senate  was  naturally  very  much  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  it  became  necessary  to  fill  up  the  numerous 
vacancies  by  an  extraordinary  measure.  This  measure, 
which  by  some  historians  is  ascribed  to  Brutus,  by  others 
to  Valerius  Poplicola,  is  supposed  to  have  brought  a 
number  of  plebeians  into  the  senate,  who  after  the  current 
view  of  the  old  historians  were  at  once  raised  to  the  rank 
of  patricians,  but  who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  modern 
critics,'  remained  plebeian,  and  thus  formed  a  plebeian 

that  the  decision  of  the  people  had  not  received' the  Fatrum  auctoritas.  If  this 
sanction  had  been  given,  Spurius  Cassius  could  at  once  have  proceeded  to  carry 
the  law  into  execution.  But,  as  it  was,  he  succumbed,  after  the  expiration  of  his 
year  of  ofiSce,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  nobility,  by  being  judged  {more  maioruhi) 
by  the  curiae.  Such  proceedings  as  this  no  doubt  supplied  the  motives  for 
the  lex  Publilia  and  the  lex  Maenia,  by  which  the  Patrum  auctoritas  was  de 
facto  abolished. 

'  See  the  Author's  Researches,  p.  76. 

•  See  especially  Mommscn,  Furschunffen,  p.  261. 
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section  in  the  patrician  senate.     The  official  title  of  the     CHAP. 

senators,  by  which  they  were  addressed  as  *  Patres  Con-  ^ /  ^ 

scripti/  was  by  the  popular  archseologists  derived  from  this 
new  element  in  the  senate,  the  surname  ^  Conseripti ' 
being  supposed  to  apply  originally  only  to  the  newly 
received  plebeian  members. 

If  there  existed  authentic  historical  evidence  of  the  Tiie  con- 
period  which  immediately  followed  the  beginning  of  the  faJi,^^. 
republic,  we  should  be  compelled  simply  to  accept  the 
account  of  the  reception  of  plebeians  into  the  sei^^ate, 
although  it  sounds  very  improbable.  But  all  the  reputed 
evidence  consists  in  attempts  of  later  Boman  antiquarians 
to  account  for  the  title  *  Patres  Conseripti.'  These  have 
no  value  in  themselves,  and  as  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
gradual  development  of  the  plebeian  rights,  there  is  no 
choice  left  us  but  to  reject  them. 

The  legal  position  of  the  plebeians  in  the  beginning  of  Admission 
the  republic  was  such  that  we  cannot  conceive  their  ad-  beiaMinto 
mission  to  the  council  of  patricians  to  have  been  possible.  ^^  senate. 
The  senate  was  the  representative  of  the  patrician  interest 
during  all  the  disputes  of  the  two  classes  of  citizens.  No- 
where can  there  be  discovered  a  trace  of  a  plebeian  party  in 
the  senate.  A  whole  century  elapses  after  the  beginning 
of  the  republic  before  we  find  a  single  plebeian  in  the 
senate ;  and  even  long  after  the  admission  of  plebeians  to 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  the  patrician  element  in 
the  senate  was  by  far  the  strongest.  Moreover,  the 
elevation  of  plebeians  to  the  rank  of  patricians  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  senate  is  highly  improbable. 
It  is  irreconcilable  with  the  great  contrast  which  evi- 
dently separated  the  two  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
republic — a  contrast  which  amounted  to  a  legal  barrier 
between  them,  and  prevented  the  possibility  of  individuals 
from  one  class  joining  the  other,'  but  which,  after  such  a 
precedent  as  the  alleged  reception  of  many  plebeians  into 
the  body  of  the  patricians  and  into  the  senate,  could  not 
have  been  maintained  any  longer. 

*  See  Mommsen,  Forschungcn^  p.  173. 
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We  hare,  therefore,  no  alternative  left  but  to  hold  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  senate  was  purely 
patrician,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  the  real  repre- 
sentative of  the  patrician  interest.  As  such  it  appears 
throughout  in  the  narratives  of  the  annalists,  and  it  is 
therefore  easily  explained  that  the  same  political  terms 
are  applied  to  the  senate  which  designate  the  patrician 
order  as  such,  particularly  the  expressions  Fatres  and 
Patricians.  Afterwards,  when,  by  the  admission  of  ple- 
beians to  the  highest  offices  of  state,  they  were  admitted 
by  degrees  into  the  senate,  and  when,  by  the  equality 
of  rights  of  the  two  orders,  the  old  aristocracy  of  the 
patricians  was  merged  in  the  new  ^  nobility,'  the  senate 
was  always  the  representative  of  these  nobles,  and  the 
old  views  and  names  were  on  the  whole  preserved  by  the 
historians  of  the  time.^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  Valerian  laws,  which  esta- 
blished the  republic,  the  Comitia  centuriata,  which  Servius 
Tullius  is  said  to  have  devised  with  a  view  of  abolishing 
the  kingly  power,  came  into  practical  use.  The  highest 
political  functions  in  the  state,  the  decisions  of  the 
sovereign  people,  were  now  formally  transferred  to  this 
assembly,  which,  as  we  have  surmised  above,'  owed  its 
origin  to  military  necessities  at  a  time  when  the  old  organ- 
isation of  the  army,  based  on  the  curiae,  no  longer  sufficed. 
It  seems  to  have  gradually  grovm  out  of  the  original  as- 
sembly of  the  thirty  curisB.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  innovation,  the  comitia  of  curiee  were  now  more  and 
more  confined  to  mere  formalities,  just  as  the  royal  dignity 
was  not  altogether  abolished,  but  was  allowed  to  survive 
in  the  office  of  sacrificial  king,  though  reduced  to  an 
empty  shadow  of  its  original  power.  The  comitia  of 
the  centuries  had,  therefore,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  republic,  the  same  functions  which  had  formerly 


>  See  the  Author's  article  '  On  the  Patres  Conscripti,'  in  the  Festschrift  des 
hisiorisch-philosophischen  Vereins  eu  Heidelberg.    Leipzig,  Engehnann,  1865. 

*  S<^  pp.  67,  138,  and  the  Author's  treatise  in  Symbola  PhiMogorum  Bon- 
nensium^  p.  629. 
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belonged  to  the  comitia  of  curise.  In  them  was  yested 
the  right  of  legislation,  the  election  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates, the  decision  of  questions  of  peace  and  war, 
and,  lastly,  they  formed  the  highest  court  of  judicature, 
which  had  to  pass  sentence,  in  the  last  instance,  in  aU 
cases  affecting  the  life  of  a  citizen.^  In  the  comitia  of 
centuries,  therefore,  reposed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.* 
They  were  the  source  of  power,  because  they  appointed 
the  magistrates,  and  indirectly,  through  the  magistrates, 
the  senators.  The  laws  were  the  expression  of  the  wiU  of 
the  people  as  declared  in  the  centuries.  The  consuls  and 
the  senate  had  only  certain  limited  rights  and  duties  con- 
ferred on  them  in  the  administration  and  legislation,  but 
the  people  was  supreme  and  sovereign;  it  was  limited 
and  controlled  by  no  legal  power  beside  itself  that  might 
claim  superiority  or  even  equality  to  it.  The  de  facto 
influence  of  the  aristocracy,  exercised  by  the  magistrates 
and  the  senate,  had  no  independent  legal  foundation,  but 
was  always  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  comitia  of  centuries  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
people,  not  a  part  only,  like  the  comitia  of  curisB,  in  which  l^l^^^  *" 
the  plebeian  clients  were  only  passive  members,  without  comitia  of 
the  right  of  voting.      Every  Soman  citizen  was  now  ^^*^'*®*' 
competent  to  vote,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  census. 
But  this  apparent  political  equality  was  far  from  filling 
up  the  gulf  between  the  two  classes  of  citizens.    If  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  in  the  assembly  of  centuries  had 
really  been  amalgamated  into  one  people,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  the  plebeians  had  been  admitted  to  the  senate 
and  to  the  magistracy,  the  development  of  the  constitution 
would  have  taken  quite  a  different  direction  from  what  it 

'  It  is,  howeyer,  doTibtful  if  the  last  of  these  rights  belonged  to  them  before 
the  decemniate. 

'  It  has  been  assumed  almost  as  an  incontroyertible  fact  by  modern  his- 
torians that  the  decisions  of  the  centuries  were  subject  to  a  vote  of  approTal  or 
rejection  by  the  comitia  of  the  curiae.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  for  such  a 
constitational  theory,  which  seems  deriyed  from  the  modem  system  of  parh'a* 
mentary  legislation.  In  Rome  no  popular  assembly  ever  stood  in  a  relation  to 
another  popular  assembly  similar  to  the  position  of  one  House  of  Parliameuli 
to  another. 
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BOOK     really  did.     There  would  then  have  been  no  necessity  for 

^ — ^  the  plebeians  to  straggle  for  a  separate,  clearly  defined, 

legal  position  in  the  state.  The  constant  disputes  for 
equality  between  the  two  classes  would  have  been  avoided, 
and  the  republic  would  have  possessed  from  the  beginning* 
the  strength  which  was  displayed  after  the  passing  of  the 
Licinian  laws. 
thT^bJu/  The  facts  were  altogether  different.  The  revolution 
tion  of  which  overthrew  the  monarchy  led  to  the  exclusive  power 
monarc  y.  ^^  ^^  patricians.'  The  plebs  was  separated  from  the 
privileged  class,  and  debarred  from  the  advantages,  rights, 
and  honours  which  the  patricians  enjoyed.  No  bridge 
led  across  this  gap.  No  service  rendered  to  the  state,  no 
amount  of  wealth,  opened  to  a  plebeian  the  prospect  of 
rising  from  the  crowd  and  taking  a  part  in  the  government. 
Marriages  between  patricians  and  plebeians  were  unlawful, 
as  were  those  between  freemen  and  slaves.  The  plebeian 
was  excluded  from  the  senate,  and  frx>m  all  civil  and  reli- 
gious offices  of  state,  from  the  auspices,  and  even  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws.  He  shared  only  the  public  burdens, 
especially  those  of  the  military  service,  which  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  oppressive  from  day  to  day.* 
Position  of  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that,  although  the  plebeians 
plebeians,  had  their  lawful  share  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  yet 
it  was  a  very  insignificant  part  they  played.  Limited, 
probably  to  the  four  lowest  classes,'  they  could  make  no 
successful  opposition  to  the  well-organised  dominion  of  the 
patricians.  The  consular  elections  during  the  first  period 
of  the  republic  clearly  show  that  the  patricians  were  all- 
powerful  in  the  comitia  of  centuries.*  Thus  the  plebeians 
were  urged  by  necessity  to  organise  themselves  as  a  sepa- 
rate political  body,  that  they  might  as  a  whole  oppose  the 

^  See  Schwegler,  Bom,  Gesch.,  ii.  103. 

*  Compare  Sallust,  Hist.,  fragm.  1,  10,  ed.  Kritz :  'Dein  Bervili  imperio 
patres  plebem  exercere,  de  vita  atque  teigo  regio  more  consulere,  agro  pellere 
et  ceteris  experdbus  soli  in  imperio  agere/ 

'  See  pp.  64,  67,  and  the  Author's  treatise  in  Si/mbola  PhUologorum  Bon- 
nensium,  p.  629. 

*  See  Peter,  Epochen  der  Rom.  BepuUik,  p.  9  ff. 
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excessive  power  of  the  patricians.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  chap. 
be  supposed  that  the  right  of  appeal  firom  the  sentence  of  s^  / — ^ 
the  consuls,  which  the  Valerian  law  had  established  as  a 
guarantee  against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority, 
extended  to  the  plebeians.^  It  was  this  denial  of  justice 
which  forced  the  plebeian  class  to  create  for  themselves 
in  the  Tribunes  of  the  People  legal  protectors  of  their 
own.  The  tribune,  by  his  intercession  against  the  sen- 
tence of  the  patrician  magistrates,  made  up  to  his  fellow- 
plebeians  for  the  want  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
popular  assembly,  a  right  which,  even  if  it  had  been 
possessed  by  the  plebeians,  would  have  been  to  them  of 
little  practical  value,  as  long  as  they  had  so  little  in- 
fluence in  the  comitia. 

'  See  pp.  128,  129,  and  the  Author's  article  on  the  '  Tribunes  of  the  People/ 
in  the  RMeinisches  Museitm,  1866,  p.  162. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  TBIBUKES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  abolition  of  the  monarchy  had  raised  the  patricians 
to  power  .^  In  possession  of  the  republican  offices,  political 
and  religious,  exclusively  represented  in  the  senate,  pre- 
ponderating and  dominant  in  the  assembly  of  centuries, 
influential  by  their  large  landed  possessions  and  by  the 
numbers  of  their  clients,  they  were  absolute  lords  and 
masters  of  the  commonwealth,  in  which  the  plebeians  had 
scarcely  a  share  or  a  legal  standing.  If  such  a  state  of 
things  had  continued,  the  Boman  state  must  have  been 
reduced  to  a  powerless  oligarchy,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
the  enmity  of  hostile  neighbours  would  have  overthrown. 

From  such  a  danger  Bome  was  saved  by  the  spirited 
opposition  which  the  plebs  as  a  class  brought  to  bear 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  patricians.  Immediately  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  struggles  began  between 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  which,  if  we  compare 
them  with  the  vehement  party  warfare  and  the  excessive 
fluctuations  in  most  of  the  Greek  states,  were  carried  on 
with  a  certain  calmness,  deliberation,  and  steadiness, 
corresponding  to  the  firm,  persevering,  sober,  practical 
character  of  the  Bomans. 

The  Boman  historians,  who,  deceived  by  the  state  of 
things  in  their  own  days,  looked  upon  the  patricians  of 
the  old  time  as  a  nobility  by  no  means  numerous,  represent 
the  insurrection  against  Tarquinius  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic  as  a  victory  of  popular  freedom,  that  is  to 
say,  plebeian  freedom  over  tyranny.     The  people  revelled, 

*  Schwegler,  Bom.  Ge$ch.,  ii.  103 :  *  The  constitution  established  after  th« 
fall  of  the  monarchy  was  the  goyemment  of  the  patrictan  houses.' 
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it  was  said,^  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  newly  acquired  bless-     CHAP. 

ings,  and  by  the  amicable  dealings  of  the  patricians,  who,  s.- — ^ ^* 

from  political  reasons,  made  some  valuable  concessions, 
the  plebeians,  together  with  the  patricians,  became  the 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  expelled  tyrant,  and  with 
united  efforts  opposed  all  attempts  of  the  Tarquins  to  re- 
gain their  power.     But  the  narrative  goes  on  to  tell  that 
they  had  hardly  escaped  all  danger  from  the  banished  king 
and  his  adherents  when  the  patricians  showed  themselves 
in  their  true  Ught,  as  unfeeling,  hardhearted  oppressors 
of  the  people.     The  plebeians  suffered  great  distress  and 
boundless  misery.     Through  continual  wars,  which  laid 
waste  their  fields  and  reduced  their  farms  to  ashes,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  regular  means  of  maintenance ;  they 
were  impoverished  by  the  severe  war  taxes,  and  plunged 
into  debt.     Their  creditors  were  the  patricians,  who,  with 
reckless  severity,  administered  the  harsh  law,  drove  then* 
debtors  from  their  homes,  loaded  them  with  chains,  kept 
them  languishing  in  prison,  and  even  tore  their  backs  with 
ignominious   stripes.      At    last  despair  drove   the  poor 
wretches  to  resistance.    They  refused  the  military  service. 
While  the  Yolscians  were  attacking  Bome,  and  the  senate 
was  in  vain  devising  means  of  defence,  those  plebeians 
who  were  imprisoned  for  debt  escaped  from  the  prisons 
and  rejoiced  in  the  trouble  of  their  oppressors.     Then  the 
consul  Servilius,  who  was  friendly  to  the  people,  promised 
them  temporary  release  from  their  debts,  and  protection 
against  the  harshness  of  their  creditors,  on  condition  that 
they  should  allow  themselves  to  be  enrolled  in  the  legions. 
His  proposal  was  accepted.     The  Volscians  were  driven 
back.     The  Sabines  and  Auruncans  also,  who  made  use 
of  the  same  opportunity  to  attack  Bome,  were  conquered 
in  a    short    campaign.      After  a  threefold    victory    the 
army  returned  to   Bome.     But    forthwith    the    distress 
began   anew.     Again  the  plebeians  filled  the  loathsome 
debtors'  prisons,  and  were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  outrage 

>  Cicero,  De  Rfp-t  i.  40.     '  Tarquinio  exacto  mira  quadam  exultasse  popu- 
Inm  insolentia  libertatiB.' — l^yy,  ii.  1. 
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and  indignity  by  the  heartless  patricians.      New   wars 
threatened.    The  plebeians  refused  to  serve.    It  was  only 
through  the  nomination  of  M.  Valerius  as  dictator  that  the 
senate  could  levy  new  troops.    Valerius  succeeded,  by  the 
promise  of  protection  from  their  creditors,  in  inducing 
the  plebeians  to  enlist.     Ten  legions  marched  under  the 
dictator  and  two  consuls  against  the  Volscians,  .^Squians, 
and  Sabines.    Again  a  threefold  victory  was  won,  but, 
instead  of  the  armies  being  disbanded,  they  were  kept 
under  military  command  and  military  law,  lest  the  men 
should  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  proniises  of  the 
dictator  and  on  an  abolition  of  debts.     Then  at  length  the 
patience   of  the   plebeians  was  exhausted.     One  of  the 
armies  declined  to  obey,  marched  in  military  order  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Anio,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  encamped  there,  and  threatened  to  secede 
from  Some  altogether.     The  danger  was  very  great  that 
the  Soman  state  would  fall  to  pieces  and  become  a  prej  to 
its  ever-jealous  and  ever-watchful  neighbours.    The  senate 
now  resolved  to  yield.     It  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  insurgents.     It  convinced  them  of  the  necessity  of  a 
reconciliation,  and  agreed  to  the  condition  which  they  pro- 
posed.   This  was,  that  plebeian  magistrates,  called  Tribunes 
of  the  Plebs,  should  be  chosen,  empowered  to  protect  the 
plebeians  from  the  unfair  treatment  of  the  patrician  magis- 
trates, and  invested  with  personal  inviolability  under  the 
sanction  of  religion. 

The  foregoing  narrative,  which  is  abridged  from  ten  long 
chapters  of  Livy,*  and  from  sixty-eight  much  longer 
chapters  of  Dionysius  *  betrays  at  first  sight  the  boundless 
caprice  and  the  unskilfulness  of  the  annalists.'  Apart  from 
the  surprising  detail  in  the  descriptions,^  and  from  the 
elaborate  speeches,  in  which  Dionysius  endeavours  to  show 
his  rhetorical  talent,  the  repetitions  and  exaggerations — 
the  two  most  pardonable  faults  of  the  Roman  annalists — are 

»  Livy,  ii.  23-32. 

'  DioDjNius,  VI.  22,  90.     Compare  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis's  condensed  narrative. 
Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History,  ii.  62-72. 
»  See  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  CredibUity,  ii.  73-84. 
*  See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.,  ii.  225,  Anm.  3,  and  p.  236. 
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quite  palpable.  The  occurrences  of  the  first  and  of  the  chap 
second  year  of  the  plebeian  insurrection  are  plainly  the  .  ^-  ^ 
same.  Each  time  a  threefold  war  is  ended  by  three 
Tictories  with  an  army  of  Soman  debtors.  Ten  legions  are 
levied — an  army,  such  as  Some,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Punic  wars,  could  hardly  collect.  It  would  be  tedious  and 
unprofitable  to  point  out  in  detail  all  the  absurdities  which 
excite  our  indignation,  when  we  are  obliged  to  read  the 
tedious  and  vapid  speeches  of  Dionysius.  We  should  be 
satisfied  if,  among  irrelevant  particulars  drawn  from  the 
imagination,  we  could  find  a  few  credible  hints  in  explana- 
tion of  the  facts,  and  an  answer  to  the  questions,  which 
have  reference  to  the  political  and  social  character  of  the 
movement.  But  the  historians  give  us  no  consistent, 
intelligible,  or  probable  report,  either  as  to  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  or  the  place  where  peace  was  concluded,  or  the 
number  of  tribunes  elected,  or  the  manner  of  electing 
them. 

In  the  first  place  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the  plebeian  Data 
revolt  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  death  of  Tarquinius,  J^e  ^^^^ 
not  on  the  ground  of  anything  like  a  trustworthy  tradition,  of  the 
but  because  it  seemed  plausible  to  suppose  that,  during  the  ^  ^  ^' 
life-time  of  the  expelled  tyrant,  the  patricians  would  avoid 
everything  that  could  create  discontent  among  the  ple- 
beians and  make  them  regret  the  monarchy.  It  was  there- 
fore assumed  that,  as  soon  as  Tarquin  died,  the  systematic 
oppression  began  which  drove  the  plebeians  to  resistance 
and  mutiny.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this 
calculation  is  very  fiimsy  ;  that  too  little  time  is  given  for 
the  sudden  cruelty  of  the  patricians  to  produce  an  effect, 
and  that,  after  all,  even  the  date  of  the  death  of  Tarquin 
is  quite  uncertain.     On  the  whole,  the  chronology  of  this 
period  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  from  which  no  ingenuity 
is  likely  ever  to  rescue  it.* 

The  locality  where  the  insurgent  plebs  assembled,  and  The  place 
where  peace  was  concluded  with  the  patricians,  is  perhaps  °?  ^®^®*' 

•  Compare  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility^  ii.  76.    Schwegler,  Bim.  Gcach,,  ii. 
98,  206.    MommBen,  Rom,  Ge»ch.,  i.  273 ;  English  traziBlation,  279. 
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a  matter  of  indifiference  in  the  history  of  the  secession. 
But  it  awakens  an  nncomfortable  feeling,  when  we  find 
that,  while  the  receiyed  traditions  mention  the  so-called 
Sacred  Hill  beyond  the  river  Anio  as  the  place  in  qnestion, 
the  Aventine  is  also  named,^  and  indeed  both  hills  at  once.' 
These  variations  show  a  want  of  certainty  in  the  tradition, 
which  is  the  more  striking  as  the  Sacred  Hill  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  solemn  treaty  of  peace 
which  was  concluded  there,  and  as  it  must  have  been 
connected  with  this  peace  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  statements  of  the  nnmber  of  tribunes  chosen  in 
the  beginning  vary  between  two  and  five,'  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  decide  which  is  the  most  authentic.  The 
internal  probability  is  in  favour  of  two  plebeian  tribunes, 
because  they  were  in  some  manner  opposed  to  the  two 
patrician  consuls ;  but  a  few  years  later  the  board  of  the 
tribunes  consisted  of  five  members,  and  we  cannot  learn 
how  the  number  was  raised  from  two  to  five.* 

The  question  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  is 
that  of  the  mode  of  election  of  the  first  tribunes.  To  this 
question  even  the  ancients  could  give  no  satisfactory 
answer.  In  the  absence  of  any  real  evidence  and  authentic 
tradition,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  conjecture,  and  every 
form  of  election  has  been  proposed  in  succession.  The 
question,  it  is  true,  relates  only  to  the  short  period  from 
498  to  472,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  of  but  small  importance ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  en- 
deavoiur  to  answer  it.  For  our  own  part  we  have  a  decided 
conviction  that  the  plebeians  alone  in  their  purely  plebeian 
assemblies — the  comitia  tributa — could  elect  their  legal 
chiefs  and  protectors.* 

>  By  the  annalist  Piso,  according  to  Liiy,  ii.  82. 

*  By  Cicero,  De  Bep.,  ii.  83,  68. 

■  Cicero,  De  Bep,,  ii.  84,  69.  Livy,  ii.  88.  Zonaras,  vii.  16.  Dionysins,  vi. 
89.    Plntarch,  Coriolan,,  7.    Asconius  in  Cicero's  Comely  p.  76 ;  Otell. 

*  See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.,  ii.  271,  Anm.  1. 

*  The  difficalty  which  seems  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  Pnblilian  law,  will 
be  discQSsed  when  we  come  to  treat  of  that  law.  It  is,  howerer,  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  first  election  of  tribunes  on  the  Sacrpd  Hill  was  rather 
irregular.    On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  lawful  comitia  tributa  could  be 
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The  distress  of  the  plebeian  debtors  is  almost  universally  CHAP, 
given  *  as  the  occasion  of  the  insurrection.  This  distress  >^  ,'  -^ 
is  painted  in  the  most  glaring  colours.  One  would  think  Cause  of 
the  plebs  had  been  only  a  mass  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  seces- 
that  they  had  reached  the  last  stage  of  economical  decay. 
TVe  may  ask,  how  could  such  distress  arise  so  suddenly  P 
If  wars  imdermined  the  prosperity  of  the  peasants,  how 
could  the  patricians  escape  the  consequences?  Where 
could  they  get  the  money  for  the  loans  P*  Rome  was  not 
a  commercial  town,  and  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic 
there  was  no  artificial  measure  of  value,  excepting  the 
heavy  copper  money,  so  that  extensive  money  loans  cannot 
be  thought  of.*  Nor  can  the  debts  of  the  plebeians  be 
attributed,  as  has  often  been  attempted,*  to  the  pressure  of 
taxation.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  already  remarked, 
money  taxes  were  at  that  time  either  unknown,  or  very 
trifling,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined 
that  the  burden  of  taxation,  if  it  existed,  rested,  as  has 
been  supposed,  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor.* 
This  would  have  been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  the  constitution  of  centuries,  according  to  which  the 

held  outside  the  town,  as  we  hear  of  Buch  assemblies  in  the  camp  at  a  later 
period. — Livy,  rii.  16. 

*  Especially  by  modem  writers  (see  Schwegler,  Bom.  Gesch.,  li.  209. 
Mommsen,  Bom.  Gesch.,  i.  273;  English  translation,  278.  Lange,  Bam. 
Aliertkumer,  i.  434.  Compare  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Boman 
History,  ii.  76). 

■  Schwegler  {Bom.  Gesch.,  ii.  211)  justly  observes  that  the  tradition  gives 
US  no  information  as  to  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  patricians. 

■  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (Credibiiity,  ii.  87)  says,  'It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
a  state  of  society  in  which  the  poor  are  borrowers  on  a  large  scale.'  See  also 
Fostel  de  Coulanges,  La  CiU  Antique,  p.  342. 

*  Livy,  ii.  23. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  heartless  system  of  legal  oppression 
than  that  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  patricians  (Schwegler,  Bom.  Gesch., 
ii.  108,  210,  453).  The  tributum,  or  war  tax,  it  has  been  said,  was  only  assessed 
OQ  landed  property.  Now  the  patricians  had  comparatively  little  property  in 
land,  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  consisting  in  public  lands  which  they  had 
in  'occupation.'  These  lands  were  free  from  the  tributum,  which  fell,  accord- 
ingly, the  more  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  plebeians.  Moreover,  the  debts 
of  the  plebeians  were  not  deducted  from  the  capital  for  which  they  were 
assessed.  They  had  to  pay  taxes  even  for  those  parts  of  their  property  which 
were  taken  possession  of  by  patricians  for  unpaid  debts,  and  they  were  liable 
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BOOK  heaviest  bm*dens  of  war  had  to  be  supported  hj  the 
/  .  wealthier  classes.^ 
Difficulties  Supposing,  however,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  plebeians 
of  the  at  that  time  were  hopelessly  languishing  under  the  op- 
pression of  their  debts,  and  had  in  consequence  lost  their 
property,  and  practically  their  freedom,  is  it  probable  that 
the  Boman  legions  were  formed  of  such  men,  who  had  still 
on  their  backs  and  hands  traces  of  the  stripes  and  chains 
of  slavery  ?  And,  if  even  this  were  granted,  can  we  imagine 
the  Roman  senate  insane  enough  to  propose  casting  again 
into  debtors'  prisons  these  men,  who  had  carried  arms 
against  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  had  conquered 
in  the  field  P  The  evident  contradictions  are  multiplied  at 
every  step,  as  we  proceed  in  examining  the  traditional  story. 
But  if  we  were  to  try  to  get  nearer  the  truth  by  moderating 
the  exaggerations,  we  should  still  go  astray.  For  not 
only  is  it  the  excess  of  the  misery  of  the  plebeians  which 
challenges  our  doubt,  but  we  must  question  whether  it 
was  distress  for  debt  at  all  that  caused  the  insurrection. 
This  doubt  is  justified,  first,  by  the  circumstance  that, 
at  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  hostile  parties,  there  is 
nothing  said  of  removing  the  causes  which  are  supposed  to 
have  produced  the  distress  ;*  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact,  that 
nevertheless,  from  this  time  forward  up  to  the  burning  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  nothing  is  said  of  any  indebtedness  of 
the  plebeians.  The  severe  laws  of  debt  we  find  unmodified 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.  It  is  therefore  not  likely,  nor  is  it 
recorded,  that  the  plebeians,  at  the  time  of  their  secession, 

to  pay  when  they  were  in  the  debtors'  prison.  This  system  of  taxation  is  a 
refinement  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  worse  than  that  under  which  the  unhappy 
Jews  had  to  suffer  in  the  most  barbarous  countries  of  mediaeval  Europe.  Is  it 
possible  to  imagine  such  a  system  ever  to  hare  been  tolerated  by  the  men 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  empire  by  their  undaunted  courage  and 
discipline  ? 

*  Livy,  i.  43 :  '  Haec  omnia  in  dites  a  panperioribns  inclinata  onera.' 
2  Dionysius  (vi.  83),  it  is  true,  mentions  an  abolition  of  then  existing  debts, 
which  would  have  been,  if  not  a  remedy  of  the  evil,  at  least,  a  temporary 
boon;  but  Livy  does  not  even  allude  to  this,  and  Cicero  speaks  expressly 
against  it  (De  Bep.,  ii.  34):  '  Quo  tum  consilio  prsetermisso  (viz.  a  remission  of 
debts)  causa  populo  nata  est,  duobus  tribunis  plebis  per  seditionem  creatis,  ut 
potentia  senatus  atque  auctoritas  minueretur.' 
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urged  the  abolition  of  these  laws,  and  we  cannot  under-     CHAP. 

.  .II 

stand  that  insolvency  was  the  cause  of  the  insurrection. 


The  true  cause  of  the  secession  can  therefore  only  be  True  cause 
looked  for  in  the  political  condition  of  the  plebs,'  as  above  ^^^,j® 
described,  and  not  to  any  extent  in  the  wretchedness  of 
their  economical  position.  Whatever  that  may  have  been, 
the  plebeians  were  de  facto  not  protected  by  the  law. 
They  were  subject  to  the  patrician  magistrates,  and  with- 
out the  benefit  of  the  right  of  appeal.*  Those  of  them 
-who  were  clients  had  a  claim  on  the  good-will  and  pro- 
tection of  their  patrician  patrons,  but  this  claim  was  of 
zio  avail  if  a  client  wanted  redress  against  his  patron 
himself.  It  was  evident  that  the  plebeians  stood  in  need 
of  official  patrons,  who  should,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
guard  their  rights,  and  interfere  in  their  favour  whenever 
they  had  to  complain  of  injustice. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  people.  Position 
which  arose  out  of  the  secession,  we  are  on  the  whole  well  plebeian 
informed.*    The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  so  essentially  tnbones. 
different  j&om   all   the   other   magistrates,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  they  could  hardly  be  called  magistrates  at  all. 
They  were  originally  nothing  but  the  official  counsel  of 
the  plebs — ^but  counsel  who  possessed  a  veto  on  the  execu- 
tion of  any  command  or  any  sentence  of  the  patrician 
authorities. 

The  tribune  of  the  people  had  no  military  force  at  his  Their 
disposal  with  which  to  inforce  his  veto.  He  had  nothing  ^J^^^  ° 
to  do  with  the  army  or  war,  and  was  entirely  a  civil  officer. 
Only  his  official  servants,  who  were  armed  neither  with 
the  'fasces'  nor  with  the  axes  of  the  consular  lictors, 
obeyed  his  commands.  There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of 
the  high  respect  for  law,  which  was  inherent  in  the  Boman 

•  As  expressed  by  Cicero  (fragm.  pro  Comelio) :  '  Propter  nimiam  domina* 
tionem  potentium;'  and  by  Sallust  (fragm.  Histor.  i.  214,  Gerlach) :  'Iniurise 
ralidionun  et  ob  eas  discessio  plebis  a  patribus  aliisque  dissensiones  domi 
fuere  iam  a  principio/  etc. 

'  This  right  belonged  to  the  patricians  alone ;  see  the  Author's  article  '  On 
the  Origin  and  Original  Functions  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People/  in  the 
Rkeinisehei  Museum,  1866,  p.  16«5. 

'  See  the  article  quoted  in  the  preceding  note. 
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BOOK     people,  than  that  it  was  possible  for  such  a  magistracy  to 

»^- — ^ .  exercise  functions  specially  directed  against  the  governing 

class  and  their  interests,  without  encountering,  more  fre- 
quently than  the  tribunes  did,  the  force  and  yiolent 
resistance  of  their  political  opponents. 
Their  per-  To  strengthen  an  official  authority  which  was  so  much 
Tioiability.  ^^^ting  in  physical  strength,  the  Romans  availed  them- 
selves of  the  terrors  of  religion,  which  was  always  appealed 
to  when  the  limits  of  secular  authority  were  reached. 
The  tribunes  were  accordingly  placed  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Deiiy.  They  were  declared  to  be  con- 
secrated and  inviolable  {edcroeancti),  and  whoever  attacked 
them,  or  hindered  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  fimctions, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  avenging  Deity,  and  might  be  killed 
by  anyone  without  fear  of  pimishment.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, which  aims  at  making  a  breach  of  the  peace  lawful, 
which  places  the  observance  of  political  order  under  the 
guarantee  of  open  violence,  is,  in  spite  of  all  religious  forms 
and  sanctions  applied  to  it,  an  open  wound  which  never 
heals,  and  is  harmless  only  so  long  as  the  body  on  the 
whole  remains  healthy  and  strong,  but  which,  in  case  of 
sickness,  is  easily  inflamed  and  endangers  the  whole  com- 
munity. 
Practical  The  tribuueship,  by  being  placed  from  the  very  begin- 
the  office,  ^^i^g  above  all  laws  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  reli- 
gious protection  which  it  enjoyed,  served  as  a  powerful 
engine  for  the  progressive  development  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  reign  of  freedom  must  always  be  preceded  by 
the  removal  of  restrictions,  disabilities,  privileges,  mono- 
polies, and  all  sorts  of  bad  laws  by  which  the  legislators 
of  a  rude  age  have  endeavoured  to  repress  the  natural 
instinct  of  men  for  freedom  and  equality,  in  behalf  of 
a  ruling  class,  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining  order, 
religion,  and  prosperity.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  had 
a  most  arduous  task  assigned  to  them.  They  had  to 
remove  the  legal  inequalities  among  the  two  classes  of 
citizens,  caused  by  the  gulf  which  separated  the  con- 
querors from  the  conquered.     They  succeeded  in  accom- 
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plishing  this  object  after  ages  of  political  contests,  for     CHAP, 
which  a  parallel  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  development   >_    /  ,. 


of  the  English  constitution.  But,  when  their  work  waa 
done,  they  did  not  retire.  The  tribuneship,  established 
for  the  protection  of  the  helpless  plebeians,  was  not 
abolished,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  when  the  plebeians 
had  risen  to  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians.  It 
continued  to  exist,  completely  changed  in  its  nature, 
though  but  little  in  its  external  form,  and  contributed 
materially  to  undermine  the  republic  and  re-establish  a 
monarchy. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  their  office  the  Earlier 
tribunes  naturally  kept  within  modest  limits.     All  the  1\IJ^^^ 
stories  of  tribimician  accusations  and  condemnations  in  tiiboDes. 
the  period  immediately  following  the  secession,  related  by 
Livy  and  Dionysius,  are  inventions  of  a  much  later  period, 
and  represent  the  tribimes  as  invested  with  powers  which, 
in  those  early  days,  they  did  not  possess.^ 

But,  in  the  legal  protection  of  the  plebs,  which  the  Growth  of 
tribunes  maintained  by  the  rigfht  of  intercession  agrainst  ^^^^^ 

JO  D  power. 

all  the  official  acts  of  the  magistrates,  the  germ  of  their 
future  power  lay  concealed.  It  was  evident  that,  if  they 
could  protect  a  single  plebeian  from  the  consequences  of 
a  general  order,  their  interference  in  reality  nullified  that 
general  order.  Their  mode  of  proceeding,  therefore,  soon 
changed  from  affording  protection  in  single  instances  to 
interposing  a  veto  on  political  acts  of  the  magistrates  and 
of  the  senate.  In  their  hands  grew  up  a  power  of  stop- 
ping every  public  functionary  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  in  fact  of  making  all  government  impossible — a  power 
which,  like  that  of  refusing  the  supplies  to  a  ministry, 
should  operate  only  as  a  threat,  and  not  really  be  put  into 
practice.  Nor  did  the  tribimes  exercise  it  without  modera- 
tion, and  thus  the  establishment  of  this  magistracy  con- 
tributed materially  to  advance  the  development  of  the 
constitution. 

'  See  the  Aathor^s  article '  On  the  Tribunes  of  the  People/  in  the  BJieiniacha 
Museum,  1866,  p.  161  £E: 
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ReligiouB 
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If  it  is  difficult  to  gain  clear  views  as  to  the  condition 
of  Eome  in  the  regal  period,  these  difficulties,  and  the 
obscnritj  arising  out  of  them,  increase  as  soon  as  we  turn 
our  eye  away  from  Borne  to  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  endeavour  to  examine  the  internal  condition  of  Latium 
as  well  as  its  relations  to  Borne. 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  Bome,  the  legendary  city 
of  Alba  Longa,  the  old  capital  of  the  Latin  league,  was 
destroyed.  IVom  that  time  it  lay  in  ruins,  out  of  which, 
to  the  present  day,  it  has  never  risen.  As  the  comnson 
sanctuaiy  of  the  Latins,  there  remained  standing  the 
temple  of  the  Latin  Jupiter,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban 
hill,  visible  from  every  part  of  the  plain.  There  was  cele- 
brated at  this  spot  an  annual  festival  of  all  the  assembled 
Latins,  which  preserved  the  memory  of  their  original 
union,  and  of  their  descent  from  one  common  stock.  There 
were  also  other  religious  centres  in  Latium,  which  perhaps 
point  to  sti]l  older  leagues ;  for  instance,  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lares  and  Penates  at  Lavinium.^  From  the  beginning 
of  the  Boman  republic  the  sacred  grove  at  Aricia  appears 
to  have  been  the  meeting-place  of  the  Latin  peoples.' 
Authentic  accounts  as  to  the  details  of  this  league  are 
wanting.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  for  a 
time  dictators  were  at  the  head  as  commanders  of  the 


'  See  Schwegler,  JRom,  Gesch.,  i.  317. 

*  Probably  in  the  Dianium,  or  sanctuary  of  Diana,  of  which  Cato  praserred 
the  deed  of  consecration.    Friscianj  iv.  4,  21,  p.  629.    See  above,  p.  97,  note. 
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league,^    and  that   they  afterwards  gave  place   to  two     CHAP, 
annnallj-eleoted  prsetors.*     Still  it  was  in  the  nature  of  s_    ,  '  ,^ 
this,  as  of  every  international  league,  that  the  individual 
members  enjoyed  more  or  less  independent  action  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size  and  strength,  and  that  the  security 
and  power  of  the  league  were  weakened  in  consequence. 

It  was  precisely  during  the  time  which  followed  the  Causes  of 
expulsion  of  the  kings  from  Borne  that  this  weakness  J^^the^** 
became  highly  dangerous.  According  to  all  appearances,  league. 
several  nations  of  central  Italy  at  that  period  left  their 
seats  among  the  mountains,  and  moved  southward  and 
towards  the  coast.  The  memory  of  these  migrations  has 
been  preserved  in  the  legend  of  the  *  sacred  spring/  In 
hard  times,  under  the  pressure  of  war,  failure  of  the  crops, 
and  sickness,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  we  are  told,^ 
used  to  vow  that  they  would  dedicate  to  the  gods  all  that 
was  born  in  the  ensuing  spring.  For  the  fulfilment  of 
this  vow  the  firstlings  of  cattle  were  offered ;  but  the 
children,  after  a  number  of  years,  when  they  were  grown 
up,  were  sent  out  of  the  country  to  find  a  new  home  for 
themselves.  By  such  emigrations  central  and  southern 
Italy  was  almost  all  conquered  by  the  Sabine  nations.  The 
.Squians  advanced  towards  the  east  of  Latium,  the 
Volscians  towards  the  south.  These  two  nations  were,  from 
this  time  forward  up  to  the  Gallic  invasion,  the  constant 
enemies  of  the  Latins  and  of  the  Bomans. 

It  was  therefore  very  natural  that  the  latter  nations  League 
should  form  for  their  mutual  protection  an  offensive  and  th^^^^^ 
defensive  league.     Such  a  league  the  legend  refers  even  to  Romans 
the  time  of  Servius  Tullius.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  do  Latins.^ 
we  meet  with  traditions  respecting  it  which  deserve  credit.* 
It  is  said  that  in  the  year  of  the  secession  a  league  was 
concluded  between   the  Bomans  and   Latins  which  the 
Consul  Sp.  Cassius  negotiated  for  Borne.  It  stipulated  that 

*  Schwegler,  Rom.  Geseh.^  ii.  291.  *  Livy,  viii.  3. 

*  Dionysius,  i,  10;  ii.  1.    Paul  Biac,  s.  v.  ver  sacrum,  p.  379  ed.  Miiller. 
SerriiiB,  ad  Virg.  ^n.,  vii:  796. 

*  On  the  alleged  document  containing  the  original  terms  of  the  league,  see 
abore,  p.  70,  with  n.  1. 
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BOOK  there  slioiild  be  everlasting  peace  between  Rome  and 
^'  /  »'^  Latium,  and  that  the  two  nations  should  assist  one  another 
in  defensiye  wars.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  league 
really  existed,  though  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  of 
the  details  of  the  treaty  than  what  has  just  been  mentioned.' 
It  was  the  first  great  political  act  of  the  Roman  senate, 
which  always  conducted  its  foreign  policy  with  wisdom  and 
firmness.  By  this  league  a  bulwark  was  erected  between 
Rome  and  the  Sabellian  nations,  which,  it  is  true,  was  re- 
peatedly broken  through  in  the  course  of  the  everlastiiig 
wars,  and  could  only  be  repaired  with  difficulty  by  the 
combined  powers  of  the  allied  nations,  but  which  generally 
kept  the  ravages  of  war  fix)m  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Rome,  and  finally  rendered  it  possible  for  the  Romans  to 
change  their  position  of  allies  to  that  of  masters  over  the 
exhausted  and  divided  Latins.  This  result  was  brought 
about  by  the  great  losses  sustained  in  the  wars  by  the 
Latin  towns.  When  the  alliance  was  formed,  the  league 
of  the  Latin  towns  was  unbroken,  and  they  were  able  to 
treat  with  Rome  on  an  equal  footing.  But  the  losses  in 
the  course  of  the  war  were  only  on  the  side  of  the  Latins. 
The  Latin  towns  conquered  by  the  Yolscians  and  .ZBquians 
were  lost  to  the  Latin  league ;  oa  the  other  hand,  all 
territories  re-conquered  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Romans  and  their  Latin  allies,  were  not  simply  restored 
to  the  latter,  but  in  part  claimed  as  the  share  of  Rome. 
Thus  the  Latin  league  led  the  way  to  that  dominion  of 
Rome  over  Latium  which  existed  for  a  long  time  de  facto 
before  the  great  Latin  war  (338  B.C.)  caused  it  to  be 
formally  acknowledged. 
AdTnission  The  league  between  Rome  and  Latium  was  soon  joined 
Heraicanii  ^7  ^^®  kindred  race  of  the  Hemicans.  The  territory 
to  the  of  this  people  lay  further  in  the  eastern  mountains  in 
eague.  ^^  valley  of  the  Trerus,  and  was  threatened  on  one  side 
by  the  ^quians,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Yolscians.  The 
league  with  them  is  said  to  have  been  concluded  on  the 

*  Schwegler  {Rom,  Gesch.^  ii.  307)  has  eudeaTonred  to  restore  the  lost  para- 
graphs of  the  Cassian  treaty,  but  has  wasted  his  ingenuity  and  learning. 
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same  terms  as  with  Latium.     Dionysius  relates  that  the     CHAP, 
conclusion  of  the  league  was  preceded  by  a  war  and  a 


victory  over  the  Hemicans.'  This  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
have  been  the  real  course  of  events.  If  the  Hemicans  had 
been  conquered,  they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  join 
the  Boman  alliance  on  an  equal  footing  as  an  independent 
nation.  But  it  was  a  usual  practice  with  the  Eoman 
annalists  (a  practice  with  which  we  shall  become  sufficiently 
acquainted  as  we  proceed)  to  suppose  that  it  was  beneath 
the  dignity  of  Some  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  except  after  a  preceding  victory.  As  regards  the 
Hemicans,  the  story  goes  on  to  relate  that  two  thirds  of 
their  territory  were  taken  from  them.*  This  statement  is 
a  palpable  perversion  or  misunderstanding  of  a  stipulation 
of  the  treaty  between  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans, 
by  which  each  of  the  three  nations  was  to  receive  one  third 
of  the  booty  made  in  war,  and  therefore  also  of  the  con- 
quered land. 

The  league  of  the  three  peoples  existed  as  long  as  any  Duration 
serious  danger  threatened  on  the  side  of  the  Volscians  wue. 
andiBquians.     When  this  danger  disappeared,  and  Rome 
had  grown  strong,  it  was  transformed  into  the  acknow- 
ledged dominion  of  Rome. 

*  Bionyrias  fiUs  seyeral  chapters  (viii.  64-69)  with  a  detailed  account  of  this 
war.    Livy  (iL  40)  refers  to  it  with  two  words, '  Hemici  devicti.' 
'  LiTy,  ii  41. 
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II. 

^-. — , ' 

The  early 
wars  of  the 
Romans. 


Constant 
raids  and 
their 
results. 


The  foreign  history  of  Eome  in  the  first  century  of  the 
repablic  is  one  unbroken  series  of  wars  with  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  Latiom.^ 
The  descriptions  of  these  wars  which  we  read  in  Livy  and 
Dionysius  bear  the  stamp  of  unscrupulous  fiction  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  critical  examination  of  them  would  be 
hardly  profitable.  They  are  full  of  reports  of  the  most 
heroic  victories,  of  evident  and  palpable  repetitions  and 
inventions,  of  mendacious  boasting,  and  of  attempts  to 
conceal  the  reverses  which  Some  and  her  allies  had  to 
suffer.  If  we  may  trust  the  stories  of  the  annalists,  as  far  as 
they  describe  the  general  features  of  these  wars,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  consisted 
of  a  succession  of  plundering  excursions,  in  laying  waste 
the  open  country,  and  in  similar  enterprises,  which  the 
unpaid  citizen  soldiers  could  accomplish  at  that  time  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  of  summer. 

But  the  effect  of  such  annual  warfare,  even  on  a  small 
scale,  must  have  been  very  harassing  and  ruinous.  It  is 
evident,  even  from  the  fragmentary  and  partial  reports  of 
the  Soman  annalists,  that  the  ^quians,  and  still  more  the 
Yolscians,  gradually  gained  ground  and  conquered  several 
of  the  towns  of  the  Roman  allies ;  that  the  war  on  several 
occasions  visited  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kome ; 
and  that,  finally,  after  the  complete  dissolution  of  the 
Latin  league,  a  great  portion  of  Latium  was  re-conquered 
by,  and  thus  became  dependent  on,  Rome. 

>  See  Schwegler,  Rom,  Gach,,  ii.  716  ff. 
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The  memory  of  these  wars  was  preserved  among  the     CHAP. 

Roman  people  by  several  legends,  which  the  annalists  en-  , ^L^^ 

deavoured  to  transform  into  history,  and  to  bring  into  ^he 
harmony  with  their  narratives.     The  most  celebrated  are  J^'!®*  ^^ 
those  of  Coriolanus  and  Cincinnatus.    They  show  clearly  and  Cin- 
what  degree  of  belief  the  Eoman  history  of  this  time  ci^^^^a^^- 
deserves,  and  for  this  reason  we  select  them  for  a  more 
detailed  examination. 

The  legend  of  Coriolanus  runs  as  follows : — In  the  year  How  the 
after  the  secession  of  the  plebs  (492  b.o.)  there  was  a  ^^X^guf. 
famine  in  Some ;    for,  during  the   civil  contention,  the  fered  from 
plebeians  had  not  cultivated  their  own  lands,  and  they  f^^^^* 
had  laid  waste  the  fields  of  their  adversaries.     There  was 
therefore  great  distress  among  the  poor  plebeians,  and  they 
would  have  fallen  victims  to  hunger  if  the  consuls  had 
not  bought  com  in  Etruria  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  and 
distributed  it  to  the  starving  people.     But  even  this  was 
not  sufficient,  and  the  people  suffered  great  want,  till  com 
arrived  from  Sicily,  which  Dionysius,  the  Lord  of  Syracuse, 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  Bomans. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Some  a  brave  patrician,  whose  How 
name  was  Caius  Marcius.     He  had  conquered  the  town  ^^"ht*"^' 
of  Corioli  in  the  preceding  year,  when  the  Romans  were  crush  the 
carrying  on  war  with  the  Volscians,  and  for  this  reason  ^  ®  "' 
his  fellow-soldiers  had  given  him  the  surname  Coriolanus. 
This  man  set  himself  stoutly  against  the  plebeians,  for  he 
hated  them  because  they  had  won  the  tribuneship  from 
the  senate.      He,  therefore,  now  advised  that  the  com 
should  not  be  divided,  unless  the  plebeians  would  surrender 
their  newly  acquired  right  and  abolish  the  office  of  the 
tribunes. 

When  the  plebeians  heard  this,  they  were  enraged  Howhp 
against  him,  and  wanted  to  kill  him.     But  the  tribunes  f^bu^M  * 
protected  him  from  the  fary  of  the  crowd,  and  accused  him  and  was 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people  of  having  broken  the 
peace  which  had  been  sworn  between  the  classes,  and  of 
having  violated  the  sacred  laws.     But  Coriolanus  mocked 
the  people  and  the  tribimes,  and  showed  haughty  defiance 
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BOOK     and  presumptaous  pride.     Therefore,  as  he  did  not  appear 
^      ,      ^   before  the  people  assembled  to  try  his  case,  he  was  con- 
demned, and  left  Borne  as  an  exile,  swearing  that  he  wonld 
be  revenged  on  his  enemies. 
How  he  As  the  Volscians  were  then  living  in  peace  and  in  Mend- 

7th^ '^     ship  with  Eome,  Coriolanns  went  to  Antium,  and  lived 
Attius        there  as  the  guest  of  Attius  Tullins,  the  most  respected 
Ht?r  up  Uie  ^^^  *^®  most  influential  man  among  the  Volscians.     And 
VolHcianM    the  two  men  consulted  together  how  they  might  excite 
Itomani.  ^  the  Volscians  to  make  war  on  the  Bomans.    At  this  time 
the  great  games  were  celebrated  in  Bome,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter ;  and  a  great  number  of  Volscians  came  to  Bome 
to  see  the  games.     Then  Attius  Tullius  went  secretly  to 
the  consuls,   and  advised  them  to  take  care  that  his 
countrymen  did  not  break  the  peace  during  the  festivities. 
When  the  consuls  heard  this,  they  sent  heralds  through 
the  town,  and  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  all  Volscians 
should  leave  the  town  before  night.    Astonished  at  this 
unexpected  order,  and  exasperated  at  the  outrage  to  their 
nation,  the  Volscians  proceeded  in  a  body  to  return  home 
by  the  Latin  road.     This  road  led  past  the  spring   of 
Ferentina,  where  at  one  time  the  Latins  used  to  hold  their 
councils.     Here  Attius  was  waiting  for  his  countrymen, 
and  excited  them  against  Bome,  saying  that  they  had 
been  shut  out  unjustly  fix>m  sharing  in  the  sacred  fes- 
tivities, as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  sacrilege,  or  were  not 
worthy  to  be  treated  as  allies  and  friends  by  the  Boman 
people.     Thus  the  war  with  Bome  was  decided  on,  and  as 
commanders  the  Volscians  chose  Attius  Tullius  and  C. 
Marcius  Coriolanus.     These  set  out  'with  a  large  army, 
and  conquered  in  one  campaign  Circeii,  Satricum,  Longula, 
Polusca,  Corioli,  Lavinium  (the  holy  city  of  the  Penates), 
Corbio,  VitelUa,  Trebium,  Lavici,  and  Pedum.   No  Boman 
army  oflFered  any  resistance  in  the  field. 
JIow  the         Thus  the  Volscians  at  last  advanced  to  Bome,  and  en- 
^  mVied*    camping  near  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  five  miles  from  the  town, 
iiiwHrdM      they  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  plebeians  round  about. 

lit  .riM 

•        Then  the  Bomans  were  seized  with  despair,  and  scarcely 
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retaining  courage  to  defend  the  walls  of  the  town,  did  not     CHAP. 
dare  to  advance  against  the  Volscians,  or  fight  them  in  ^^    ,   ,  ^ 


the  field.  They  looked  for  deliyerance  only  from  the 
mercy  and  generosity  of  their  conquerors,  and  sent  the 
principal  senators  as  ambassadors  to  Coriolanus,  to  sue 
for  peace.  !^ut  Coriolanus  answered  that,  unless  the 
Romans  should  restore  to  the  Volscians  all  the  conquered 
towns,  peace  could  not  be  thought  of.  When  the  same 
ambassadors  came  a  second  time,  to  ask  for  more  favour- 
able conditions,  Coriolanus  would  not  even  see  them. 
Thereupon  the  chief  priests  appeared  in  their  festive 
robes  and  with  the  sacred  signs  of  tlieir  office,  and 
tried  to  calm  the  anger  of  Coriolanus.  But  they  strove 
in  vain.  At  last  the  noblest  Boman  matrons  came  to 
Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  to  Volumnia  his 
wife,  and  persuaded  them  to  accompany  them  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  with  their  prayers  and  tears  to 
save  the  town,  which  the  men  could  not  protect  with  their 
arms. 

Now  when  the  procession  of  Boman  matrons  approached  How  the 
the  Volscian  camp,  and  Coriolanus  recognised  his  mother,  ^'n^uered 
his  wife,  and  his  little  children,  his  heart  softened,  and  he  Coriola- 
heard  the  entreaties  of  the  matrons,  fell  on  the  neck  of 
his  mother  and  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  granted  their 
request.     He  immediately  led  the  army  of  the  Volscians 
away  from  Bome,  and  gave  back  all  the  conquered  towns. 
Bat  he  never  returned  to  Bome,  because  he  had  been 
banished  by  the  people,  and  he  closed  his  life  in  exile 
among  the  Volscians. 

Critical  Examination  of  the  Story  of  Coriolanus. 

If  we  examine  the  particulars  of  the  foregoing  narrative.  This  nar- 
we  find  tjiat  no  single   feature  of  it  can  be  considered  ^Jhe/u^n." 
historical,   and  that  it  consists   altogether    of  baseless  historical. 
fictions  of  a  later  period,  which  betray  a  great  want  of 
skill  in  the  invention  of  a  probable  narrative,  and  even 
ignorance  of  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  Boman 
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BOOK     people.^    The  conquest  of  CorioK  is  evidently  invented  only 

> ,J '   to  account  for  the  name  Coriolanus.     In  the  first  place  it 

does  not  fit  into  the  historical  account  of  the  Yolscian 
war ;  *  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  know  that  surnames 
taken  from  conquered  towns  or  countries  came  into  use  at 
a  much  later  period  among  the  Bomans.     For  the  whole 
of  the  alleged  history  of  the  campaign  in  which  Corioli  is 
reported  to  have  been  conquered,  the  annalists,  as  Livy 
himself  admits,'  had  no  positive  testimony.     They  found 
only  the  name  of  one  consul  of  493  e.g.,  viz.  that  of  Sp. 
Cassius,  in  the  treaty  which  at  that  time  was  concluded 
with  Latium.     They  inferred  from  this  that  the  other 
consul  must  probably  have  been  absent  in  some  war. 
They   therefore  made  him  carry  on  the  war  with  the 
Yolscians,  and  effect  the  conquest  of  Corioli.     On  such 
flimsy  and  baseless  combinations  the  history  of  the  wars 
of  that  time  is  made  to  rest. 
The  inci-         The  alleged  famine  of  the  year  492  is  accounted  for  in 
femine.    *  ^^^  story  by  the  neglect  of  agriculture  on  the  part  of  the 
plebs,  during  the  secession  of  the  preceding  year.     But, 
according  to  Livy's  report,  the  secession  lasted  only  a  few 
days.    There  can,  therefore,  be  no  truth  in  the  presxmied 
cause  of  the  famine.     The  story  of  the  buying-up  of  the 
com  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  people  is  taken  almost 
word  for  word  from  the  stories  relating  to  the  years  433 
and  411  b.c.^    And  so  thoughtless  and  ignorant  were  the 
Boman  annalists,  that  they  mentioned  as  the  benefactor 
of  the  distressed  Bomans  the  tyrant  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse.    This  chronological  error  was  discovered  by  the 
learned  archeeologist  Dionysius,   who  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  his  disreputable  namesake  of 
Syracuse,  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  sent  com  to  Bome 

>  See  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  CrediMity  of  Early  R<man  History,  ii.  116  ff. 
Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.,  ii.  349  ff. 

*  See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Cresch,,  ii.  368. 

'  Livy,  ii.  33:  'Nisi  foeduscumLatiniscolnmnafleDeainscnlptiimmoniiinento 
esset,  ab  Sp.  Cassio  tmo,  quia  collega  afuerat,  ictum,  Postumum  Cominium 
bellum  gessisse  cum  Yolncis  memoria  cessisset.' 

«  Livy,  iv.  26,  62. 
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about  half  a  century  before  he  was  bom.     He  therefore  CHAP. 

.  IV 

substitutes  Gelo  as  the  Greek  tyrant  who  is  said  to  have  >.. — r^ — ' 


sent  the  corn.  It  is  evident  that  the  removal  of  a  gross 
blunder  does  not  amount  to  positive  evidence,  and  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  Dionysius  are  therefore  thrown 
away. 

It  has  already  been  observed  *  that  the  accusation  and  The  ban- 
sentence  of  Coriolanus  by  the  plebs,  almost  immediately  Coriola- 
after  the  first  election  of  tribunes,  was  impossible.     The  "^^• 
tribunes   had  for   a   long  time   no  other  function  than 
that  of  protecting  their  fellow-plebeians  from  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  patrician  consuls.     The  plebeians,  who 
for  a  long  time  remained  in  a  dependent  and  oppressed 
condition,  had  as  yet  no  chance  of  exercising  a  power 
which  would  have  placed  at  their  mercy  every  patrician  * 
hostile  to  them. 

The  Volscians  appear  in  the  annalistic  account  to  have  The 
been  at  war  with  Home  in  the  year  493  B.C.,  and  to  have  and  the"^ 
lost  the  town  of  Corioli.     At  the  time  of  the  banishment  Romans. 
of  Coriolanus,  however,  in  the  following  year,  they  live 
in  profound  peace  with  Rome,  and  appear  in  great  num- 
bers at  the   Soman   games.     The  contradiction   implied 
in  this  Dionysius   attempted  to   remove  by  inventing  a 
temporary  truce  between  the  two  nations.^     The  impro- 
babilities   of  the   story  are   most   palpable   in   the   nar- 
rative of  the  campaign  of  the  Volscians  against  Rome 
under  the  command  of  Coriolanus.     According  to  Livy, 
the  Volscians  conquered,  in  the  course  of  one  summer, 
twelve  —  and   according  to  Dionysius,  fourteen  —  Latin 
towns,  overran  the  whole  of  Latium,  and  penetrated  into 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome.     When  we  con- 
sider what  a  small  measure  of  success  usually  followed  a 
campaign ;  how  difficult,  even  in  the  time  of  their  un- 
disputed supremacy,  the  Romans  found  it  to  reduce  a 
single  town,  it  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a  miracle  that 
the  Volscians  took   seven  towns,  as  Dionysius  says,  in 

*  See  p.  161.  '  Dionysiufi,  viii.  22. 
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thirty  days.  And  not  less  wonderful  than  the  rapidity  of 
the  Yolscian  success,  is  the  complete  inactivity  of  the 
Bomans,  and  of  their  allies,  the  Latins,  who  were  at  other 
times  not  accustomed  to  look  on  calmly  when  enemies 
invaded  their  country.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
account  for  this  inactivity  by  the  civil  disputes  of  the 
Romans,  as  if  iHieae  disputes  during  the  many  years  of 
their  continuance  had  ever  hindered  the  Romans  from 
offering  resistance  to  the  enemies  of  their  cotmtry.  Bat 
what  is  stiU  more  wonderful  than  the  rapid  conquest  of  so 
many  Latin  towns  hj  the  Yolscians,  is  the  ready  restorar- 
tion  of  them  to  the  Latins.  After  the  departure  of  Corio- 
lanus  the  possessions  of  the  Yolscians  and  of  the  Latins 
are  precisely  the  same  as  before;  all  the  conquests  of 
Coriolanus  have  melted  away  like  snow,  and  nothing  is 
left  for  us  in  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  event  bat 
to  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  legend,  that  Coriolanus, 
at  the  request  of  his  mother,  retired  from  Borne,  and 
restored  all  his  conquests. 

As  a  punishment  for  this  treachery,  which  the  Yolscians, 
as  it  appears,  were  obliged  to  submit  to,  they  ^ere 
reported  to  have  cruelly  murdered  Coriolanus  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign.  Yet  another,  and  probably  older,  form 
of  the  legend  says  nothing  of  this  revenge,  but  allows  him 
to  attain  a  great  age  among  the  Yolscians,  and  to  lament 
his  banishment  from  his  fiitherland.  The  simple-minded 
old  annalist  saw  nothing  unnatural  in  the  fact  that  a 
Soman  exile  should  restore  to  the  Bomans  towns  con- 
quered by  the  military  strength  of  the  Yolscians. 

The  germ  from  which  the  whole  legend  sprang  is  the 
story  of  the  filial  love  of  Coriolanus,  and  of  the  great 
authority  exercised  in  olden  times  by  Boman  matrons  over 
their  sons  and  husbands.  Now  it  is  not  beyond  the  range 
of  possibility  that,  at  one  time  or  other,  a  Boman  party 
leader,  expelled  in  one  of  the  numerous  civil  broils,  may 
have  joined  the  national  enemies,  and  may  have  been 
induced  by  the  tears  of  his  mother  and  wife  to  desist  from 
hostilities  against  his  native  city ;  but  the  storv  of  Corio- 
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lannsy  as  given  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  relates  things  CHAP, 
utterly  impossible  in  Rome.  The  Soman  senate  could  at  ^_  /  _^ 
no  time  have  dreamed  of  sending  an  embassy  of  priests 
to  ask  for  peace  from  a  public  enemy ;  still  less  can  we 
reconcile  a  deputation  of  matrons  with  what  we  know  of 
Boman  manners  and  law,  granting  even  that  such  a  depu- 
tation was  self-appointed,  and  not  formally  commissioned 
by  the  senate  to  act  for  the  Soman  people.  Such  mis- 
conceptions of  the  old  institutions  of  Some  could  originate 
only  in  later  times,  when  people  had  vague  and  erroneous 
conceptions  of  the  laws  and  manners  of  a  bygone  age,  and 
when  fancifol  Greeks  had  begun  to  adorn  the  old  annals 
of  Some  with  moral  tales  of  their  own  invention.* 


If,  then,  there  is  nothing  historical  in  the  legend  of  Details  of 
Coriolanus,  it  can,  of  course,  throw  no  light  on  the  parti-  g^.®^  ^^^.g 
culars  of  the  wars  with  the  Volscians.  That  these  wars,  in 
the  first  half  century  of  the  republic,  turned  out  more  and 
more  unfavourable  for  Rome  and  the  Latins,  is  quite 
evident  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  accounts  handed 
down  to  us,  in  spite  of  all  the  mendacious  reports  of 
victories.  The  light  of  truth  begins  to  dawn  even  through 
the  thick  mists  of  fiction.  At  the  time  when  the  oldest 
family  chronicles  were  composed,  it  was  not  yet  forgotten 
that  the  Volscians  had  often  defeated  the  Romans,  had 
conquered  many  Latin  towns,  and  threatened  even  Rome 
itself.  These  events  took  place  during,  and  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of,  the  internal  disputes  in  Rome  which 
preceded  the  decemvirate.  The  success  of  the  enemy, 
however,  was  in  the  legendary  accounts,  by  national  pride, 
attributed  to  Coriolanus,  a  native  Roman ;  and  thus,  per- 
haps, it  happened  that  all  the  Volscian  conquests  were 
condensed  into  the  history  of  one  campaign. 

•  Polybiufl  (iii.  20)  speaks  with  great  severity  of  the  foolish  and  ignorant 
Greeks  who  imported  their  wrong  notions  of  Koman  manners  into  their  his- 
tories ;  for  instance,  the  statement  that  the  senators  were  wont  to  take  their 
sons  from  the  age  of  twelve  upwards  with  them  into  the  senate.  Of  the  reports 
of  such  writers,  Polybius  says  that  they  deserve  to  be  treated  like  gossip  picked 
up  in  barbenf  shops. 
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Antium,  a  town  on  tlie  sea  coast,  was  one  of  the  chief 
strongholds  of  Yolscian  power ;  another  was  Ecetra,  on  the 
mountain  range  which  rises  in  the  east  of  Latinm.  These 
two  towns  were  the  chief  centres  of  the  Volscians,  and 
the  head-quarters  from  which  they  directed  their  attacks 
against  the  Latin  league  and  against  Bome.  But  after  the 
decemvirate  the  strength  of  fhe  Volscians  decreases.  We 
see  them  gradually  losing  the  conquered  towns  one  after 
the  other.  Bome  became  so  secure  from  molestation  on 
the  part  of  the  Volscians  that  she  had  leisure  to  attack 
Veii  with  all  her  strength.  When  Veii  was  subdued  and 
the  Bomans  had  gained  their  first  great  accession  of  power 
in  the  fertile  districts  of  southern  Etruria^  the  Volscians 
had  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to  them. 

The  increasing  weakness  of  the  Volscians  is  perhaps  due, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites,  to  which 
they  were  now  exposed  on  the  east  and  south-east  of  their 
territory.  The  Samnites  were  then  spreading  their  con- 
quests over  Campania ;  they  appeared  soon  after  in  the 
history  of  Bome  as  the  enemies  of  the  Sidicines.  It  is 
most  probable  that  they  became  very  unpleasant  neigh- 
bours to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  districts  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  that  even  before  854  B.C., 
when  they  concluded  a  formal  alliance  with  Bome,  they 
directed  their  attacks  against  the  Volscians,  and  thus  ren- 
dered a  material  service  to  Bome.  This  is  what  we  may 
conjecture ;  but  the  scanty  annals  of  that  unhistorical 
period  do  not  allow  us  to  speak  with  certainty  on  this 
subject. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE   WARS   WITH   THE   ^QUIANS. 

CoNTEMPOEAEY  with  the  wars  of  the  Volscians  are  those  of     CHAP. 

the  iBquians  in  the  first  century  of  the  republic.     These • — ' 

mountaineers,  closely  allied  to  the  Sabines,  attacked  the  Character 
eastern  frontier  of  Latium,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  ^ufun 
more  intent  on  plunder  than  on  permanent  conquests  and  ^'^^' 
colonisation,  like  the  Volscians.     There  were  no  towns  of 
importance  in  the  land  of  the  -ffiquians.     They  lived  more 
after  the  true  manner  of  tlie  Sabines,  in  open  villages ;  and 
from  their  mountain  fastnesses  they  made  their  periodical 
inroads  into  the  neighbouring  Latin  territory.     The  wars 
of  the  Bomans  with  such  border  plunderers,  even  if  they 
were  faithfully  described,  would  be  of  very  little  historical 
interest.    But  the  confused,  exaggerated,  and  worthless 
statements  of  the  Roman  annals,  with  their  endless  repe- 
titions and  tedious  monotony,  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
even  the  scanty  interest  which  they  might  possess  if  they 
were  truthful  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  time.     After 
examining  them  carefully,  the  critic  turns  from  them  with 
something  of  disgust  and  with  sore  disappointment  for 
having  lost  so  much  time  in  seeking  to  discover  a  grain  of 
wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff.     It  will  suffice  to  select  one 
example  as  an  illustration.     We  take  the  famous  story  of 
Cincinnatus,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  popular 
Soman  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  the  true  type  of  primeval 
virtue,  abstinence,  and  patriotism.  This  story  is  admirably 
calculated  to  characterise  the  general  quality  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  history  of  those  wars.* 

J  Livy,  iii.  26  ff.    Arnold,  Hut.  of  R(me,  i.  201  ff. 
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Peace  was  concluded  with  the  -^quians  in  the  year 
459  B.O.,  and  the  Romans  expected  no  hostilities  on  that 
side.  But  soon  after,  the  faithless  .^uians  suddenly  in- 
vaded the  country  of  Tusculum,  and  then*  commander 
Gracchus  Cloelius  pitched  his  camp  on  the  hill  Algidus,  the 
eastern  spur  of  the  Alban  range,  from  whence  he  laid 
waste  the  land  of  the  Eoman  allies.  Here  Quintus  Fabius 
appeared  before  him  at  the  head  of  an  embassy,  and 
demanded  satisfaction  and  compensation.  But  Cloelius 
laughed  at  the  ambassadors,  and,  mocking  them,  said,  tiiey 
should  lay  their  complaints  before  an  oak-tree,  against 
which  his  tent  was  pitched.  Then  the  Eomans  took  the 
oak  and  all  the  gods  to  witness  that  the  ^quians  had 
broken  the  peace,  and  had  begun  an  unrighteous  war. 
Without  delay  the  consul  Minucius  led  an  army  against 
the  iBquians.  But  the  chances  of  war  were  not  in  his 
favour.  He  was  defeated  and  blockaded  in  his  camp.  At 
this  news  terror  prevailed  in  Bome,  as  if  the  enemy  were 
at  the  very  gates ;  for  Nautius,  the  second  consul,  was  fiu" 
away  with  his  army,  fighting  with  the  Sabines,  the  allies  of 
the  ^quians. 

Then  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  name  a  dic- 
tator, and  only  one  man  seemed  to  be  fit  to  fill  the  post. 
That  was  Titus  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  a  noble  patrician, 
who  had  filled  with  distinction  all  the  posts  of  honour  in 
the  republic.  He  was  then  living  quietly  at  home,  and, 
like  noble  Bomans  of  the  good  old  time,  cultivated  his 
small  estate  with  his  own  hands.  Now,  when  the  messen- 
gers of  the  senate  came  to  Cincinnatus,  to  bring  him  the 
news  that  he  was  nominated  as  dictator,  they  found  him 
ploughing  his  field,  and  he  had  taken  off  his  garments,  for 
the  heat  was  very  great.  Therefore  he  first  asked  his  wife 
to  bring  him  his  toga,  that  he  might  receive  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  senate  in  a  becoming  manner.  And  when  he 
had  heard  theu*  errand,  he  went  with  them  into  the  town, 
accepted  the  dictatorship,  and  chose  for  the  master  of  the 
horse  Lucius  Tarquitius,  a  noble  but  poor  patrician.  And 
he  ordered  that  all  the  courts  of  justice  should  be  closed. 
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and  all  common  business  suspended,  till  the  danger  was     chap. 


V. 


arerted  from  the  country.  Thereupon  he  summoned  all  ^ 
men  who  could  bear  arms  to  meet  in  the  evening  on  the 
Field  of  Mars,  every  man  bringing  twelve  stakes  for  the 
ramparts  and  provisions  for  five  days,  and  before  the  sun 
went  down  the  army  had  started  off  and  reached  Mount 
AlgiduB  at  midnight. 

Now  when  tlie  dictator  saw  that  they  were  drawing  How  cin- 
near  to  the  enemy,  he  bade  the  men  halt  and  throw  their  g™*^"" 
baggage  in  a  heap,  and  he  quietly  surrounded  the  camp  rounded 
of  the  jSjquians,  and  gave  orders  to  make  a  ditch  round  isquians. 
the  enemy  and  drive  in  the  stakes.  Then  the  Eomans 
raised  a  loud  cry,  so  that  the  JSquians  were  overcome 
by  terror  and  despair;  but  the  legions  of  the  consul 
Minucius  recognised  the  war-cry  of  their  countrymen, 
seized  their  arms,  and  sallied  forth  against  the  iBquians, 
who,  being  thus  attacked  from  both  sides,  and  seeing 
there  was  no  escape,  surrendered  themselves  and  prayed 
for  mercy.  Cincinnatus  granted  them  their  lives,  and 
dismissed  them,  making  them  pass  naked  under  the 
yoke;  but  Gracchus  Cloelius  and  the  other  commanders 
he  kept  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  he  divided  the  spoil 
among  his  victorious  soldier.3.  In  this  manner  Cincinnatus 
rescued  the  blockaded  army  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
IBome ;  and  when  he  had  delivered  his  country  from  its 
enemies,  he  laid  down  his  office,  on  the  sixteenth  day,  and 
:retamed  to  his  fields,  crowned  with  glory  and  honoured  by 
tbe  people,  but  poor,  and  contented  in  his  poverty,  as  he 
bad  been  before  that  time. 


OriUcal  examination  of  the  Story  of  Cincinnattis. 

That  this  stoiy  belongs  less  to  the  region  of  history  impossibi- 
ihan  to  that  of  fancy  is  evident  from  the  physical  im-  nairatfv^*^ 
possibilities  it  contains.     The  distance  between  Bome 
and  the  hill  Algidus  is  more  than  twenty  miles.     This 
distance  the  Soman  army  under  Cincinnatus  is  said  to 
have    accomplished    between    nightfall    and    midnight. 
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BOOK  though  the  soldiers  were  burthened  with  three  or  four 
, '  _.  times  the  usual  number  of  stakes  for  intrenchmente.* 
Then,  after  such  a  march,  the  men  were  set  to  work  to 
make  a  circumvallation  round  the  whole  ^quian  armj, 
which  itself  inclosed  the  army  of  Minucius,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  occupied  a  considerable  extent  of  g^und. 
The  work  of  circumvallation  was  accomplished  in  the 
same  night,  uninterrupted  by  the  ^qhians,  though  the 
Romans  at  the  very  commencement  had  raised  a  shout  to 
announce  their  arrival  to  the  blockaded  army  of  Minucius. 
With  these  details  the  story  is,  of  course,  mere  nonsense. 
But  if,  following  the  example  of  Dionysius,*  we  strip  off 
from  the  popular  legend  all  that  is  fanciful,  exaggerated, 
or  impossible,  and  place  the  heroic  deed  of  Cincinnatus  on 
such  a  footing  that  it  assumes  an  air  of  probability,  we 
shall  gain  nothing,  because  by  such  a  rationalising  pro- 
cess we  shall  not  be  able  to  convert  a  legend  into  genuine 
history. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  observing  the  fact 
Ihat  the  story  of  Cincinnatus,  in  its  general  and  charac- 
teristic features,  is  related  no  less  than  five  times.' 


>  Polybius,  zviii.  1,  §  8.  *  Dionjsius,  z.  24 

■  The  five  versions  of  the  story  of  Cincinnatus  are : — 

1.  In  the  year  467  b.c.,  Q.  Fabius  defeats  the  .^quians  and  compels  thi^m 
to  sue  for  peace ;  they  promise  to  send  a  contingent  of  anxiliaries  to  the  Bonuuis 
(Bionysius,  ix.  59).  In  the  year  466  the  .^uians  break  the  peace;  they 
invade  the  territory  of  the  Latins.  Q.  Fabius  is  sent  to  demand  satisfaction 
(DionysiuSf  ix.  60).  In  464  T.  Quinctius,  being  then  ex-consul,  marches  to 
rescue  the  Koman  army  (Dionysius,  ix.  63 ;  Livy,  iii.  4). 

2.  In  the  year  460  Cincinnatus  is  fetched  &om  the  plough  to  take  the  con- 
sulship (Dionysius,  x.  17)< 

3.  In  the  year  459  Q.  Fabius  defeats  the  .flSquians,  and  compels  them  to 
sue  for  peace  and  to  promise  a  contingent  of  auxiliaries  (Dionysius,  x.  24).  In 
458  the  jSlquians  break  the  peace  and  invade  the  territory  of  the  Latins. 
Q.  Fabius  is  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  (Livy,  iii.  25).  The  Romans  are 
blockaded  in  their  camp.  T.  Quinctius,  as  dictator  (according  to  livy,  iii.  26), 
or  as  ex-consul  (according  to  Dionysius,  x.  23),  marches  to  the  relief  of  the 
Boman  army. 

4.  In  the  year  443,  the  .£quian  general  Cloelius  is  blockaded  (Livy,  iv.  9). 

5.  In  the  year  440,  Cincinnatus  is  fetched  from  the  plough  to  be  made  dic- 
tator ((^cen>,  de  Seneet.,  10). 

It  is  quite  chanicteristic  of  a  popular  legend  that  it  should  not  be  chronologi- 
cally fixed«    The  authors  of  the  oldest  Consular  Fasti  seem  not  to  hare  knovn 
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The  wars  of  the  ^qnians,  like  those  of  the  Volscians,     CHAP, 
lasted   daring  the  first  century  of  the  republic.     Some- 


mus. 


times,  among  the  periodical  enemies  of  Borne  and  Latium,  Dumtiou 
the  name  of  the  Sabines  occurs — a  name  by  which,  in  all  9f,^^*^ 
probability,  no  other  people  than  the  -Sjquians  are  to  be  waw. 
understood,  just  as  the  Yolscians  are  sometimes  called 
Auruncans.     We  have  already  noticed  it  as  probable  that 
in  some  of  the  family  chronicles  the  name  ^  Sabine  *  was 
employed,  instead  of  the  distinctive  names  of  the  particular 
branches  of  the  Sabine  stock,  and  that  in  this  way  the 
Latin  war  of  the  year  503  B.C.  is  also  called  a  Sabine 
war.'     Thus  the  Sabines  were  now  and  then  introduced 
into  the  ^quian  wars ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
where  the  seats  of  these  Sabines  were  and  what  their 
relation  was  to  the  iBquians. 

This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  story  of  the  seizure  Seiziiw  of 
of  the  Capitol  (460  B.C.)  by  the  Sabine  Appius  Herdonius.  j^y^^?'^^ 
It  is  related  that  Roman  exiles  and  slaves,  under  the  Sabine 
command  of  Appius  Herdonius,  surprised  and  took  the     ^   ^" 
Capitol  by  night ;  but  to  which  party  the  exiles  belonged 
is  not  explained.     It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  enemies 
who  seized  the  Capitol  were  Soman  exiles  at  all.     For, 
however  hot  the  quarrel  between  the  classes  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  lead  to  the  banishment 
of  great  numbers.*    The  mentioning  of  the  slaves  is  still 
more  mysterious.     Revolts  of  slaves,  at  a  time  when  there 
are  comparatively  but  few,   are  highly  improbable.     On 
the  other    hand,   sudden   invasions   and   the  taking  of 
strongholds  seem  not  to  have  been  very  unusual  in  the 
wars  of  those  times.     In  the  year  477  B.C.,  the  Janiculus 

it,  or  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  it.  For  this  reaiton  the  great  victory  orcr 
the  .Xquians  is  not  ascribed  to  Cincinnatns  as  consul  or  regular  magistrate, 
bat  either  as  dictator  or  ex-consul.  Popular  tales  and  legends  are  careless  of 
'egnlar  titles  and  dignities.  The  great  favourites  of  the  people  are  generally 
inrested  with  no  official  rank.  The  Bolands  and  the  Wallaces  are  simple 
blights.    Coriolanns  never  was  consul,  nor  was  Horatius  Codes  or  Scaevola. 

*  See  p.  106. 

*  Sir  0.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Boman  Hi»tory,  ii.  173,  n.  21  :  '  There 
IB  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  previous  years  which  accounts  for  the  existence 
of  a  laige  body  of  Roman  exiles  at  this  time :  the  Turquinian  exiles  must  be 
mpposed  to  be  exhausted.' 
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was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Yeientes;  in  the  year 
459  B.O.,  the  iEquians  stormed  the  fort  of  Tuscnlmn ;  and 
soon  after,  Corbio  was  taken  bj  them  in  the  night.^ 
Probably  it  was  these  iEquians  who  bj  a  sudden  attack 
took  the  Boman  Capitol,  for  this  occurrence  happened 
just  in  the  midst  of  the  ^quian  war.  But  as  P.  Valerius, 
the  son  of  Publicola,  was  then  consul,  and  was  killed  at 
the  retaking  of  the  Capitol,  the  domestic  annalist  of  the 
Valerians  named  a  Sabine  instead  of  an  iBquian,  as  the 
enemy  who  had  taken  the  CapitoL  To  the  Somans, 
moreover,  it  appeared  less  humiliating  to  think  that  the 
Capitol  had  been  taken  by  Soman  exiles,  or  even  by 
Soman  slaves,  than  that  it  should  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

From  the  time  of  the  decemvirs  downwards,  the  attacks 
of  the  ^quians,  like  those  of  the  Volscians,  decrease  in 
vigour.  Eome,  after  having  been  on  the  defensive  so 
long,  now  takes  the  offensive,  and  by  degrees  gains  an 
undoubted  saperiority. 


'  JAwj,  iii.  80. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE   WARS  WITH   YEU. 

While  the  wars  with  the  -ZEquians  and  Volscians  were     CHAP, 
almost  annnallj  repeated  in  the  first  century  of  the  re- 


public, and  filled  the  annals  with  monotonous  and  tedious  state 
narratives,  the  EtruBcans,  the  northern  neighbours  of  °^^.. 
Some,  seem  to  have  Uved  in  peace,  and  not  to  have 
thought  of  making  conquests  in  Latium.  The  once 
powerful  nation  of  the  Etruscans  was  in  its  decline. 
Expelled  in  the  north  from  the  valley  of  the  Po  by  the 
Gauls,  from  Campania  in  the  south  by  the  Sabellians, 
from  Latium  by  Eome  and  the  allied  Latins,  weakened  in 
the  interior  by  dissensions  and  divisions,  injured  in  their 
maritime  trade  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Greeks,  the  Etruscans 
were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  be  dangerous  to  their 
southern  neighbours.  The  confederation  intended  to  bind 
together  the  different  Etruscan  communities  could  no 
more  stand  the  test  of  dangerous  times  than  similar  con- 
federations have  done  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The 
towns  lying  to  the  north  took  little  interest  in  the  fate  of 
those  lying  to  the  sqpith ;  they  had  always  enough  to  do 
to  ward  off  the  Gauls,  who  were  becoming  more  and  more 
troublesome.  We  therefore  find  Bome  from  time  to  time 
involved  in  wars  with  Yeii  alone,  and  in  wars,  too,  which 
on  the  part  of  the  Veientes  were  merely  defensive. 

Li  one  of  these  wars  (483-474  b.o.)  the  Boman  house  Chronicles 
of  the  Fabii  plays  so  prominent  a  part  as  to  justify  the  ^t^^n 
conclusion  that  the  story  originated  in  the  family  chronicles  home, 
of  this  great  race,  the  name  of  which  had  not  appeared 
in  the  Fasti  before  this  time,  but  which  was  destined  to 
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leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  annals  of  the  republic. 
The  particulars  of  the  wars  with  the  Veientes  are  related 
in  the  sanie  manner  as  the  other  contemporary  wars,  and 
are  not  a  whit  more  trustworthy.   They  furnished  materials 
for  popular  legends,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  tlie 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Fabii  at  the  river  Cremera. 
The  war  with  the  Yeientes,  says  the  legend,  was  more 
harassing  for  Eome  than  dangerous.     The  Yeientes  con- 
fined themselves  to  keeping  Some  in  a  continual  state 
of  alarm  by  constant  invasions,  driving  away  the  flocks, 
destroying  the  crops,  and  cutting  down  the  fruit  trees. 
In  order  to  protect  the  community  from  such  annoyances, 
the  noble  house  of  the  Fabii  offered  to  undertake  the  war 
themselves.    The  consul  Kseso  Fabius  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  kindred ;  with  306  men  of  patrician  rank 
he  lefb  the  town,  followed  by  the  blessings  and  good  wishes 
of  the  admiring  people.    He  erected  a  fortified  camp  in 
the  territory  of  the  Yeientes  not  far  from  the  chief  town 
of  Yeii  on  the  river  Cremera.     From  this  spot  the  Fabii 
made  the  territory  of  the  Yeientes  insecure,  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  the  enemy  from  attacking  Eome.     But 
the  Yeientes  enticed  them  out  of  their  fortress  into  an 
anibush,  and  attacked  them  from  all  sides  with  overwhelm- 
ing force«    !Not  one  of  the  valiant  band  escaped.    The 
whole  race  would  have  become  extinct,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  one  boy  had  been  lefb  behind  in  Rome,  who  preserved 
the  name  and  the  race  of  the  Fabii,    The  memory  of  the 
tmhappy  day  on  the  Cremera  was  never  effaced  from  the 
minds  of  the  people.     It  was  remembered  that  the  brare 
band,  on  their  march  out  of  Some,  passed  through  the 
right  opening  of  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  from  that  time 
.  this  passage  acquired  the  name  of '  the  unlucky  way,'  and 
was  avoided  by  all  with  religious  awe. 

In  consequence  of  the  massacre  of  the  Fabii,  the  fortune 
of  war  turned  for  a  time  to  the  side  of  the  Etruscans. 
They  defeated  the  consul  Menenius,  and  occupied  the 
Janiculus,  from  whence  they  spread  alarm  and  terror  in 
Borne  itself.    The  Romans  succeeded  at  length,  after  a 
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severe  struggle,  in  driving  them  away  again  from  the 
stronghold  of  the  Janicnlus,  and,  after  some  time,  con- 
cluded a  truce  of  forty  years  with  Veii,  during  which 
time  each  people  kept  within  the  bounds  of  its  own 
dominion. 

The  stories  of  the  wars  with  the  Veientes  have  no  greater  The 
claim  to  authenticity  than  traditions  of  other  wars  of  that  Veientme 

•^  ^  ^  wars  un- 

period.     Here  also  we  can  discover  in  the  accounts  two  historical. 
sources  of  error  rather  than  of  historical  truth,  which  com- 
bine to  make  np  the  commonly  received  story.     We  can 
trace  on  the  one  hand  the  popular  legend,  and  on  the  other 
the  invention  of  the  annalists.     The  destruction  of  the  306 
Fabii  is  wholly  and  entirely  legendary.     Legends  take  but 
little  count  of  probabilities  ;  they  delight  in  what  is  most 
striking,  wonderful,  and  improbable.   We  have  already  ob- 
served this  in  the  legends  of  Coriolanus  and  Cincinnatus. 
It  is  no  less  clear  in  that  which  relates  to  the  Fabii.     The 
Fabian  liouse  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  306  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  one  boy  under  the  military  age.     This 
alone  is  so  unnatural  that  it  tends  to  condemn  the  whole 
story.'    These  Fabii  were,  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend.  The 
all  patricians.     This  is  plainly  an  exaggeration,  for  such  a  theFabii? 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  one  single  house 
is  impossible,  especially  among  the  Fabians,  who  up  to 
this  time  could  only  produce  as  consuls  the  three  brothers 
Kseso,  Quintus,  and  Marcus.     We  gain  nothing  by  sup- 
posing that  among  the  306  Fabii  the  clients  of  the  Fabian 
house  were  also  reckoned.*    The  story  must  be  taken  or 
rejected  as  it  is.     Nor  is  the  statement  of  Dionysius  more 
than  a  guess,  that  the  Fabii  with  the  clients  numbered 
4,000  men,  i.e.   they  formed  a  legion.     Another  writer,^ 
who  may  have  thought  that  a  legion  at  that  time  consisted 

'  See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.,  ii.  625.  How  many  women  and  children  on 
an  avemge  belong  to  306  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  may,  under  certain  cir- 
nimstances,  be  doubtful.  Supposing  the  number  to  be  only  four  times  that  of 
the  men,  and  the  boys  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  women  and  giris,  there  would  be 
still  306  of  them,  instead  of  one. 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Sohwegler  (nam.  Grsrh.,  ii.  .')27). 

•  FestuB,  8.  V,  Scelerata  porta,  p.  33 1,  ed.  Miiller. 
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BOOK     of  5»000  men,  gires  that  as  the  nninber  of  those  who 
^ — ^ ^  marched  out  of  Borne,  and  were  killed  at  the  Cremera. 


impossibi-  Independently  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  re- 
h^  the  ported  numbers  and  the  particular  circumstances,  the  whole 
proceeding,  as  it  is  related,  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
Boman  public  law,  or  at  least  custom*  The  expedition  of 
the  Fabii  is  an  expedition  of  volunteers,  and  at  their  head 
is  the  consul  for  the  year.  Such  a  thing  was  impossible. 
The  consul  could  only  take  the  field  after  a  formal  decree 
of  the  senate  and  the  i>eople.  The  military  organisation 
of  the  Bomans  was  incompatible  with  private  under- 
takings >  of  the  kind  ascribed  to  the  Fabii.*  It  is  a  sign  of 
a  declining  state  when  a  war  is  carried  on  by  officers 
who  have  no  special  commission  from  their  government. 
Motires  of  For  this  reason  we  cannot  yenture  on  any  conjectures  as 
to  the  real  intentions  of  the  Fabu ;  whether,  as  Niebuhr 
says,'  they  wished  to  found  a  sort  of  private  settlement  of 
their  own,  or  whether  they  wished  only  to  establish  a 
permanent  military  post,  as  vms  customary  among  the 
Greeks.  The  story  offers  no  materials  which  would  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  possible  fiicts  which  may  have  given  rise 
to  it. 

The  wars  with  the  Veientes  cease  from  the  year  474  B.C. 
till  the  war  which,  in  431  B.C.,  ended  with  the  destruction 
of  Veii. 

'  Withoat  pfablicuin  consilium. 

*  TbiB  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  one  of  the  writers.  Therefore  Bionysins  (ix. 
15)  states,  what  he  no  doabt  foond  in  one  of  his  authors,  that  M.  Fabius,  who 
commanded  the  expedition,  was  ex-consul ;  and  Livy  (ii.  48)  relates  that  a 
senatua-consultnm  approved  of  the  plan  of  K.  Fabius.  According  to  a  state- 
ment of  Festus  (s.  V.  Religioni  est,  p.  285,  ed.  Mnller)  this  senatus-eonsultum 
was  made  in  the  temple  of  Janus  before  the  Porta  Carmentalis.  But  according 
to  Tacitus  {Annal,,  ii.  49)  this  temple  was  only  built  in  the  second  Punic  war 
by  C.  Builius.  The  story,  or  at  least  that  part  of  the  story  which  spoke  of 
the  senatus-eonsultum,  could  not  therefore  be  older  than  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war. 

*  Niebuhr,  Som,  Gesch.,  ii.  219 ;  English  translation,  ii.  193. 
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THE  AGBASIAN   LAW   OF   8PUBIUS   CASSIUS, 

The  soil  of  a  country  is  not  the  produce  of  human  labour.     CHAP. 
Individual  citizens  cannot  therefore  naturally  lay  any  claim 


to  lawful  property  in  land  as  to  anything  produced  by  their  xheorieg  of 
own  hands.  The  state,  as  the  representative  of  the  rights  P^^^^^^ 
and  interests  of  society,  decides  how  the  land  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  community,  and  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  state  to  regulate  this  matter  are  of  the  first 
and  highest  importance  in  determining  the  civil  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Where 
the  land  is  considered  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  the 
consequence  for  the  people  is  abject  poverty  and  slavery. 
If  only  one  class  among  the  people  is  privileged  to  have 
property  in  land,  a  most  exclusive  oligarchy  is  formed. 
Where  the  land  is  held  in  small  portions  by  a  great  number, 
and  nobody  is  legaUy  or  practically  excluded  from  acquir- 
ing land,  there  the  elements  of  democracy  are  provided. 

According  to  the  strict  right  of  conquest  in  antiquity,  the  Rigiita  of 
defeated  lost,  not  only  their  independence,  but,  if  the  con-  conquest. 
querors  thought  proper,  their  personal  freedom,  their 
movable  and  landed  property,  and  even  life  itself.  In 
practice  a  modification  of  this  right  took  place  in  the 
interest  of  the  conquerors  themselves.  Extreme  severity 
was  applied  only  in  extreme  cases;  for  instance,  as  a 
punishment  for  treason.  The  conquered  had  gene- 
rally not  only  life  and  freedom  left  them,  but  also  the 
means  of  livelihood,  i.e.  some  portion  of  their  land.  The 
conquerors  did  not  take  the  whole,  but  either  one- 
third,  or    a  half,  or  two-thirds,  according  to  circum- 
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BOOK  stances.'  Such  we  must  imagine  to  Iiave  been  the  proceeding 
^^'  at  the  foundation  of  the  Boman  state.  One  portion  of  the 
original  inhabitants  which  the  Sabine  conquerors  found 
there'  probably  remained  in  possession  of  their  here- 
ditary farms,  subject  to  no  restrictions  and  services  save 
those  which  the  state  required  of  all  its  members,  such 
as  serving  in  the  field  and  contributing  the  war  taxes. 
These  people  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  plebs — ^the  freemen 
who  were  members  of  the  Boman  state  without  actually 
having  any  political  rights.*  The  land  which  the  victors 
took  from  the  vanquished  being  partly  arable,  but  to  a 
far  greater  extent  pasture  land,  was  either  cultivated  by 
the  conquerors  with  their  own  hands,  or  given  for  culti- 
vation to  the  former  possessors  on  condition  that  they 
should  pay  part  of  the  produce  as  rent.  In  this  way  arose 
the  clientela,  the  social,  political,  and  economical  depen- 
dence in  which  a  great  part  of  the  plebs  stood  with  regard 
t<o  the  patricians,  and  which  could  remain  in  its  original 
vitality  only  so  long  as  the  clients  depended  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  land  held  not  as  freehold,  but  by  an  imperfect 
title,  and  subject  to  the  seignorial  rights  of  their  patrons. 
The  extent  of  the  plebeian  farms  in  the  oldest  times  is 
stated  to  have  been  two  jugera.^  This  statement  may 
the  more  readily  be  accepted  as  derived  from  authentic 
tradition,  since  the  same  amount  of  land  was  repeatedly 
given  in  historical  times  to  the  settlers  in  new  colonies.^ 

'  See  Schwegler,  Horn.  Gesch.y  ii.  404,  Anm.  2,  3. 

'  The  settlement  effected  by  the  Sabine  conquerors  in  Rome  "wba  no  doubt 
modified  in  the  time  of  Etruscan  supremacy,  but  it  was  not  entirely  abolished. 
The  legends  of  Tarquinius  point  to  a  tradition  that  he  left  the  existing  Sabine 
division  of  the  people,  and  merely  added  to  the  ruling  patrician  bouses  an  equal 
number,  probably,  of  Etruscans.  When,  however,  the  Sabino-Latin  race  ro^ 
against  the  Etruscans,  the  foreign  element  was  cast  out  and  the  old  settlement 
restored. 

'  Like  the  ciirs  sine  suffragio  of  later  times. 

*  A  Roman  jugerum  was  somewhat  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  statute  acre. 
Varro  R.  R.,  i.  10:  'Bina  jugera  a  Romulo  primum  divisa  viritim.*  Pliny. 
Nat.  Hist.f  xviii.  2.  Paul.  Diac,  s.  v.  ceuturiatus  ager,  p.  53,  ed.  Miiller.  Re- 
specting the  extent  of  the  patrician  estates,  we  have  no  sure  evidence.  Appius 
Claudius  indeed  is  stated  (Plutarch,  PopliCj  21)  to  have  had  assigned  to  him 
twenty-five  jugera,  but  the  statement  seems  to  deserve  no  credit. 

♦  Livy,  iv.  47 ;  viii.  21.    See  Schwegler,  Kiim.  Geach,,  ii.  417. 
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So  scant  a  measure  of  arable  land  would  scarcely  have     CHAP. 

•  VII 

sufficed  for  the  support  of  a  family,  without  a  share  in  —   ,  ' 

the  common  pasture.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  plebeians  had  the  right  to  use  the 
common  pasture  on  paying  a  tax  to  the  state.^ 

As  long  as  the  people  of  Bome  depended  less  on  agricul-  Claims 
tnre  than  on  the  breeding  of  cattle,^  these  regulations  were  Ltricians. 
natural  and  satisfactory.  But  with  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion, agriculture  was  developed  more  and  more,  and  as 
population  increased,  the  grazing  lands  belonging  to  the 
government  were  inclosed  by  degrees.*  The  plebeians 
now  found  themselves  exposed  to  a  double  hardship. 
In  the  first  place,  the  pasture  lands  being  brought  into 
cultivation,  the  extent  of  land  available  for  grazing  be- 
came smaller,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  patricians 
claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  inclosing  and  occupying 
(occupatio)  public  land  {ager  pvhlicus),^  This  claim  might 
be  allowed,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  well  founded,  as  long 
as  the  patricians  alone  formed  the  people  (the  populus)  and 
bore  the  burdens  of  the  state.  But  when  the  plebeians  were 
gradually  made  to  take  their  share  in  the  military  service, 
and  when  the  Servian  constitution  substituted  for  the 
old  patrician  populus  a  new  people,  consisting  of  plebeians 
and  patricians  alike,  the  time  for  making  a  distinction 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  in  the  use  of  the  public 
land  had  passed.  Its  occupation  ought  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  plebeians  as  a  right,  or  it  should  have  been 
divided  fairly  among  all  the  citizens,  and  the  pernicious 
custom  of  occupation  should  have  been  abolished. 

*  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  patricians  also  were  subject  to  this  tax.  The 
pasture  was  emphatically  agier  puhlicuSf  i.e.,  ager  popu/iy  and  the  patricians, 
constituting  the  popultuit  might  look  upon  it  as  their  peculiar  property.  At 
any  rate,  if  they  were  legally  subject  to  a  tax,  it  is  certain  that  the  law  was 
not  inforced. 

*  Cicero,  De  Rep.^  ii.  9,  16.    Schwegler,  Edm.  Gesch.^  i.  619,  Anm.  1. 

'  Under  the  system  of  slave  labour  which  prevailed  afterwards,  the  Tery 
opposite  tendency  prevailed,  viz.,  that  of  changing  arable  land  into  pasture. 

^  This  explains  the  clause  of  the  lex  Thoria  c.  10,  lin.  25 :  'No  quis  in  agro 
compascuo  agmm  occupatum  habeto,  neve  defendito,  quo  minus,  qui  velit, 
compascore  liceaU' 

VOL.  !•  N 
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... — ^ — '  one  may  take  possession  of  the  land  which  he  chooses. 
Occupation  appears  possible  only  where  there  is  uncultivated  land 
of  public     in  abundance,*  and  where  the  state  offers  undisturbed 

lands. 

possession  to  the  cultivator  as  a  premium  upon  cultivation. 
Where,  however,  the  reserved  land  is  limited  in  quantity, 
and  where  the  population  has  urgent  need  of  it  for  pur* 
poses  of  agriculture — in  other  words,  where  land  has  a  high 
value — disputes  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  among  those 
who  wish  to  take  possession,  without  the  enactment  of 
very  precise  rules  and  regulations,  directing  the  process 
under  which  occupation  is  to  take  place.      What  these 
rules  and  regulations  were  in  Rome  we  have  no  means  of 
judging,  as  they  are  never  even  hinted  at  by  the  historians. 
We  only  know  that  the  law  sanctioned  the  occupation  of 
waste  and  uninclosed  land,  and  that  it  protected  the  bcmo- 
fide  occupier  in  his  possession,  without,  however,  acknow- 
ledging his  possession  as  property.     The  state  remained 
the  owner  of  the  public  land,  even  after  it  was  occupied  by 
individual  citizens.   It  had  the  right  to  impose  an  annual 
tax,   as  an  acknowledgment  of  its  paramount  right   of 
ownership,  and  it  could  at  any  time  re-enter  into  pos- 
session and  compel  the  occupiers   to  restore  the  land, 
without  even  a  claim  to  compensation. 
Claims  of        The  right  of  occupation  was  claimed,  as  we  have  seen, 
^^®,  i    s    ^y  *^®  patricians  for  themselves.     The  plebeians,  however, 
did  not  allow  this  claim,  and  always  called  this  proceeding 
of  the  patricians  a  crying  injustice.'    Out  of  these  con- 
flicting interests  arose  the  quarrels  about  the  agrarian  laws, 
which  extend  through  the  whole  republican  period,  and 
mark  a  very  sore  spot  in  the  social  system  of  the  Romans. 
Agrarian         Already  in  the  history  of  the  regal  period  we  hear  much 
ulsius^^'    of  allotments  of  land  to  the  citizens.'     None  of  these 

*  Roscher,  Grundlagen  der  NationaldkonamUt  §  88,  Anm.  1. 
«  Livy,  ii.  41 ;  ir.  61,  63 ;  vi.  39. 

*  Such  allotments  are  ascribed  to  Romulus  (Plutarch,  Romul.,  27),  to 
Numa  (Cicero,  De  Bep.^  ii.  14;  Bionysius,  ii.  62),  to  TuUus  Hostilius  (Dionj- 
sius,  iii.  I),  to  Ancus  Marcius  (Ciceio,  De  Rep,^  ii.  18),  to  Serriufl  TuUius 
(Liry,  i.  46). 
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accounts,  however,  have  any  weight    The  first  apparently     CHAP. 

credible  mention  of  an  agrarian  law  belongs  to  the  third r-^ 

consulship  of  Sp.  Cassins,  486  B.C.  Although  this  law  *®^  ^^' 
must  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance,  although  it 
was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Cassius,  and,  year  after 
year,  gave  rise  to  the  agrarian  agitations  of  the  tribunes, 
we  know  really  nothing  of  its  contents,  and  must  be 
satisfied  with  conjecture.  Sp.  Cassius,  in  proposing  it,  was 
in  opposition  to  the  ruling  party  in  the  senate,  as,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  he  was  called  to  account, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  fellow-patricians, 
who  made  his  fate  a  warning  example  for  all  members  of 
the  aristocracy  that  should  feel  inclined  to  place  the  well- 
being  of  the  state  higher  than  the  advantage  of  the  ruling 
class.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  Cassius  brought 
his  agrarian  law  before  the  people  without  the  consent  of 
the  senate,  which  he  was  legally  justified  in  doing.  But 
though  the  law  was  sanctioned  by  the  comitia  without  the 
concurrence  of  the .  senate,'  it  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  without  the.  approval  of  the  senate,  the  patrum 
audoritaa.  If  Cassius  attempted  to  do  this,  or  if,  in 
calling  the  people  together  and  laying  his  bill  before  them 
for  acceptation,  he  was  opposed  by  his  colleague,  and, 
regardless  of  this  veto,  persisted  in  his  course,  he  was 
guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the  law  which  may  have  been 
the  plea  for  his  condemnation. 

How  confused,  wild,  and  thoughtless  are  the  stories  of  Different 
the  Boman  annalists  which  refer  to  this  period  is  plainly  ^^^  ^^ 
seen  from  the  accounts  which  Livy  and  Dionysius  give 
of  the  measure  of  Spurius  Cassius. 

According  to  Livy,'  Cassius  conquered  the  Hemicans,  The 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  by  which  they  gave  up  i*^"?^^^^ 
two-thirds  of  their  land.     This  land  Cassius  proposed  to 
divide  between  the  Latins  and  the  Boman  plebs.     The 
plebeians  would  have  had  no  objections  to  urge,  if  it  had 

■  See  above,  pp.  135,  139.  '  Livy,  ii.  15. 
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been  proposed  that  they  alone  should  have  the  conquered 
land,  but  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  share  it 
with  the  Latins,  and  therefore  the/  condemned  Cassius  to 
death;  although,  apart  from  the  intended  boon  of  the 
agrurian  law,  he  had  thought  to  win  kheir  favour  by  pio- 
posing  that  the  money  which  they  had  paid  for  the  com 
sent  from  Sicily  in  the  year  of  the  famine  should  be 
restored  to  them.  The  whole  of  this  story  is  mere  moon- 
shine. The  war  with  the  Hemicans  was  invented  to 
account  for  the  well-known  treaty  with  them,  as  we  have 
already  seen,^  and  the  alleged  proposal  to  divide  the 
money  paid  for  the  Sicilian  com  among  the  plebs  is  as 
unauthentic  as  the  whole  story  of  the  famine  of  the  year 
493  B.G.,  as  the  conquests  of  Coriolanus,  and  as  the  gift 
of  the  Sicilian  tyrant.  Perhaps  Niebuhr  is  right  in  his 
ingenious  conjecture  that  this  feature  of  the  story  was 
borrowed  from  a  similar  proposal  of  C.  Gracchus  in  122 
B.C.,  and  was  therefore  of  very  recent  date.* 

Still  wilder  than  the  account  of  Livy  is  that  of  Diony- 
sius.'  According  to  him,  Sp.  Cassius  proposed  to  give 
away  two-thirds  of  the  Boman  public  land  to  the  Latins 
and  Hemicans,  and  to  divide  the  remainder  among  the 
Boman  plebs.  This  astounding  misrepresentation  is, 
like  the  report  of  Livy,  an  inference  from  the  same 
treaty  of  Borne  wiih  the  Latins  and  Hemicans.  And 
in  the  story  of  Dionysius  also  we  can  trace,  as  in 
that  of  Livy,  a  reminiscence  of  the  civil  disturbances  of 
the  second  century  b.o.  Dionysius  sajs  that  Cassius,  in 
order  to  carry  his  law,  invited  the  Latins  and  Hemicans 
to  an  assembly  of  the  Boman  people,  and  that,  by  an  edict 
of  the  consul  Virginius,  they  were  prevented  from  taking 
part  in  the  Boman  comitia.  This  featiu*e  of  the  story  is 
plainly  borrowed  from  the  year  123  B.C.,  not  less  than  363 
years  later,  when  C.  Gracchus  invited  the  Latins  and  the 
Italian  allies  to  come  to  Bome  to  vote,  and  when  the 


*  See  abore,  p.  166. 

«  Niebuhr,  Rom  Gesch.,  ii.  190;  English  translation,  ii.  168, 

'  Dionysius,  viiL  69, 
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Consul  Fannins  ordered  them  to  leave  the  town.     Such     CHAP. 

VII 

are  the  reports  of  one  of  the  most  important  measures,  ^^  ,  ',. 
which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  an  agitation  calculated  to 
shake  the  republic  to  its  very  foundations.  We  know  with 
certainty  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  an  agrarian  law 
was  proposed  by  Sp.  Cassius  and  frustrated  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  that  far-seeing  states- 
man proposed  what  subsequently  the  plebs  perseveringly 
struggled  for,  viz.,  a  limitation  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
patricians  to  occupy  the  pubUc  land,  and  the  admission 
of  all  citizens  to  a  share  in  what  was  thus  rescued  from 
the  grasping  monopoly  of  the  privileged  class. 

As  to  the  end  of  Cassius,  our  authorities  are  partly  The  death 
contradictory,  partly  so  vague  that  we  are  obliged  to  give  casaius. 
up  altogether  the  attempt  to  understand  it,  or  to  rest 
content  with  conjecture.  It  is  universally  reported '  that 
Sp.  Cassius,  after  the  expiration  of  his  third  consulship, 
was  accused  by  the  quaestors  L.  Valerius  and  K.  Fabius 
of  trying  to  obtain  absolute  power,  but  we  are  left  quite 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  comitia  that  tried  him.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  was  condemned  in  an  assembly  where,  as  in 
the  comitia  of  centuries,  the  plebeians  were  numerous  ;  for, 
in  spite  of  all  that  Livy  has  to  say  about  the  discontent  of 
the  plebeians  on  account  of  the  liberality  of  Cassius  to 
the  allies,  he  acknowledges  that  they  suffered  a  defeat  in 
his  condemnation.  It  is,  therefore,  most  likely  that 
Cassius  was  accused  before  the  patrician  curiae,  and 
judicially  murdered  by  the  exasperated  party  of  the 
nobility,  under  the  always  ready  and  easily  proved 
accusation  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  absolute  power.* 

There  was,  however,  another,  and  a  totally  different, 
account  about  the  end  of  Sp.  Cassius,  namely,  that  he  was 

'  Cicero,  PhUipp.,  ii.  44,  114 :  *  Sp.  Cassius  propter  suspicionem  regni  appc- 
tendi  est  necatns/  Cicero,  2>e  i?cp.,  ii.  35,60.  Livy,  iv.  16.  Dionysius,  viii. 
77,  87 ;  ix.  1,  8,  51 ;  x.  38.     Diodorus,  xi.  37. 

*  As  the  assembly  of  the  curiae  had  to  invest  the  magistrates  with  the 
rmperiumf  the  same  assembly  might  veiy  properly  be  considered  entitled  to 
judge  what  use  the  magistrates  had  made  of  the  impcrium. 
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BOOK     sentenced  and  put  to  death  bj  his  own  father.^     It  is 

s,    ,1 .  difficult  to  say  what  we  are  to  think  of  this  story ;  we  see, 

however,  in  it  a  new  and  striking  example  that  the  sources 
of  our  information  are  still  far  from  being  cleax,  consis- 
tent, and  trustworthy. 

'  LiTj,  ii.  41.    Valer.  Maxim.,  v.  8,  2. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   CONSTITUTION  BEFOBE 

THE   DECEMVIBATE. 

The  establishment  of  the  tribuneship  of  the  people  had     CHAP, 
apparently  introduced  no  new  principle  into  the  constitu-  . — ^.  '^ 
tion   of  the  republic.      The   authority  of  the  patrician  state  of 
consuls,  of  the  patrician  senate,  of  the  assembly  of  cen-  *J[*^" 
tunes,  in  which  the  patricians  were  paramount,  remained  establish- 
what  it  had  been  before.    The  plebeian  magistracy  of  the  J^g^Jri-^ 
tribunes  of  the  people  was  intended  only  to  inforce  the  buneship. 
carrying  out  the  law  which  granted  lawftd  protection 
to  the  plebeians.     It  was,  therefore,  not  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  the  old  constitution,  but  rather  in  conformity 
with  it. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  preservation  of  the  old  R«cop»i- 
institutions  of  the  state,  the  beginning  was  made  of  a  piebs 
great  revolution.  The  plebeians  had  already  become  so  ^^^ 
important  a  body  that  the  apparently  small  privilege  which 
secured  to  them  nothing  more  than  the  right  of  protection 
became  a  weapon  in  their  hands,  by  which  they  could 
gradually  obtain  fall  and  equal  rights  with  the  old 
citizens.  In  the  first  place,  the  election  of  plebeian  magis- 
trates by  the  plebs  was  formally  acknowledged  and  recog- 
nised by  the  patrician  consuls  and  senate.  This  implied 
the  recognition  by  the  state  of  the  plebs  as  a  distinct  and 
legally  constituted  body,  as  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  Roman  people.  The  plebeian  tribes,  no  doubt,  had 
been  self-governing  bodies  from  the  very  beginning ;  and 
had  managed  their  own  affairs  in  their  plebeian  assemblies, 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  patricians  ;  but  of 
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their  proceedings  hitherto  the  consuls  and  the  senate  had 
taken  no  notice.      Their  resolutions  had  had  no  more 
weight  or  legal  eflFect  on  the  officers  of  the  state  than  the 
resolutions  carried  by  an  association  or  society  not  recog- 
nised by  law  or  not  invested  with  political  functions.   The 
chief  officers  whom  the  plebeians  had  hitherto  chosen  for 
themselves  were  not  invested  with  any  authority  to  co- 
operate with  or  to  control  the  patrician  magistrates  ;  they 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  nothing  more  than  private 
individuals.     This  was  altered  now.     Since  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  plebs  were,  by  a  solemn  covenant  with  the 
patricians,  endowed  with  specified  rights  and  functions, 
which  could  not  be  ignored  by  the  patrician  magistrates, 
and  since  their  persons  had  received  a  special  dignity  and 
inviolability,  the   elections  of  the  plebeian  officers  were 
binding  on  the  whole  state,  and  the  plebeian  comitia  as 
such  took  a  part  in  the  political  transactions  in  which  the 
sovereignty   of  the  Boman  people  was  expressed.     The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  tribuneship  of  the  people 
was  the  organisation  of  the  assembly  of  tribes,  the  co^ 
mitia  tributa,  whereby  they  lost  their  former  character  as 
factional   or  party  meetings,   and   were  raised    to    the 
dignity  and  functions  of  assemblies  of  the  Boman  people. 
In  what  way  this  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  tribes 
was  effected  cannot  be  shown  with  certainty.     Even  the 
mode  of  election  adopted  for  the  first  tribunes  during  the 
secession,  and  for  their  successors  until  471  B.C.,  is  by  no 
means  ascertained  beyond  doubt.     Livy,^  who  often  care- 
fully avoids  or  skilfully  conceals  difficulties,  does  not  say 
by  which  assembly  the  first  and  the  succeeding  tribxmes 
were  elected,  and  in  his  account  of  the  year  471  B.C.  he 
mentions  for  the  first  time  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
Publilian  law,  the  tribunes  were  from  this  time  forward 
elected  in  the  comitia  of  tribes.     Dionysius,*  who  endea- 
vours to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  his  sources  by 
his  rich  imagination,  states  that  the  first  tribunes  were 


1  Livy,  ii.  38. 


•  Dionjsius,  vi.  89  ;  ix.  41. 
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elected  in  the  comitia  of  curies ;  and  Cicero,*  who  is  not     CHAP. 

VIII 

always   a  tnistworthy   witness    on    Boman   antiquities,*  ^.    ,  '  ^ 


agrees  with  him  in  this  statement. 

Modem  historians  have  ventured  to  question  this  Theories  of 
account,  especially  on  the  ground  that  the  patrician  comitia  writers. 
of  curies  would  hardly  have  been  suitable  to  choose  the 
representatives  of  the  plebeians,  whose  special  duty  it 
was  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  unfairness  of  the  patrician 
magistrates.  In  truth,  this  view  can  be  held  by  those 
only  who  accept  the  theory  of  the  ancient  writers,  that 
the  comitia  of  curise  in  the  regal  period  were  of  a  demo- 
cratic nature,  and  included  the  plebeians.  Yet,  even  this 
theory  does  not  remove  all  doubts.  Above  all  things,  we 
may  naturally  ask  how  it  happened  that  this  assembly  of 
the  curies,  which,  since  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
was  superseded  in  all  legislative  and  elective  functions  by 
the  assembly  of  centuries,  was  revived  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  for  a  newly  established  office  like  that  of  the 
tribunes.' 

After  duly  weighing  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  Antiquity 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  different  modes  of  elect-  buneship. 
ing  the  first  tribunes,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
plebeians,  who  before  this  period  had  no  other  assemblies 
than  those  of  their  tribes  for  the  election  of  their  own 
plebeian  officers,  made  use  of  the  same  comitia  tributa  for 
electing  the  tribunes,  who  were  in  all  probability  their  old 
officers  invested  with  new  rights,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  formally  recognised  by  the  patricians,  as  representa- 
tives and  patrons  of  the  plebs.  The  assemblies  of  the 
local  tribes  thus  attained  an  importance  which  they  had 

'  Cicero,  Pro  Cornel,,  fr.  23. 

*  He  says,  in  the  same  passage,  that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  ten  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  office  downwards,  but  he  is  quite  alone  in  this 
statement. 

'  Mommsen  modifies  this  theory  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  plebeians  had 
curiatic  assemblies  of  their  own  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  tribunes.  This 
hypothesis  is  unsupported  by  any  plausible  reasons  or  any  evidence.  Equally 
improbable  is  the  election  of  tribunes  in  plebeian  comitia  of  centuries  or  by 
co-optation. — Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.,  ii.  637  ff. 
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-  ^  cians,  who,  according  to  their  places  of  residence,  were,  like 

the  plebeians,  included  in  the  local  tribes,  laid  claim  to 
have  a  share  in  the  choice  of  the  tribunes. 
The  Pab-  If  the  plebeians  had  agreed  to  this,  the  tribuneship  of 
lihan  law.  ^j^^  people  would  have  changed  its  character  altogether. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  patricians  it  would  not  haye  re- 
mained  the  weapon  of  offence  and  defence  of  the  plebeians. 
It  would  have  become  a  common  magistracy  of  all  citizens 
of  Bome,  and  would  not  have  been  a  wedge  driven  in 
between  the  two  principal  elements  of  the  Boman  people, 
destined  to  keep  them  distinct  and  at  enmitj  one  with 
another.  The  patricians  often  made  the  attempt^  to 
amalgamate  these  two  elements.  Whether  they  them- 
selves frustrated  their  own  object  by  having  the  interest 
of  their  class  more  at  heart  than  the  common  weal,  we  do 
not  know.  But  this  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  and 
they  were  therefore  most  to  blame  for  the  continuance  of 
a  schism  which  their  cruelty  and  oppression  had  called 
forth.  The  circumstances  which,  in  471  B.O.,  led  to  ihe 
passing  of  the  Publilian  law,  seem  to  indicate  that  even 
at  that  time  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  patricians  to 
change  the  original  character  of  the  tribuneship  of  the 
people,  and  to  open  it  to  the  patrician  class.  The  patri- 
cians intruded  themselves  in  the  assembly  of  the  ple- 
beians,' surely  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  disturbance, 
as  it  is  represented,  but  to  enforce  a  contested  right,  by 
which  they  claimed  to  take  part  in  the  comitia  of  tribes. 
Their  claim  affected  the  organisation  of  the  comitia 
materially,  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  decide, 
once  for  all,  how  these  should  be  constituted,  and  what 
privileges  they  should  have.  This  question  was  decided 
by  the  FubUlian  law,  which  excluded  the  patricians  from 
the  comitia  tributa,'  and  specified  the  privileges  of  these 
comitia,  now  admitted  to  be  purely  plebeian.    To  these 


>  See  chap.  iz.  *  Livy,  ii.  56. 

'  lAvjt  ii.  60 :  '  Plus  dignitatis  coinitiis  ipsis  detractam  est  patribus  ex  ooncilio 
unmoTendis  quam  Tirium  aut  plebi  additum  aut  demtum  patribns.' 
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privileges  belonged  the  right  of  discussing  all  questions     CHAP. 


vin. 


affecting  not  only  the  plebeian  order  but  the  commnnitj 
at  large^  and  the  right  of  electing  the  plebeian  magistrates, 
including,  of  course,  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

The  Publilian  law  was,  therefore,  not  so  much  a  further 
acquisition  of  the  plebeians,  as  a  legal  interpretation  of 
the  rights  which  belonged  to  them  in  consequence  of  the 
sacred  laws.  These  were  the  right  of  meeting  together 
unmolested  in  separate  purely  plebeian  cQpitia,  the  right 
of  freely  and  independently  electing  their  representatives, 
the  right  of  discussing  and  settling  their  own  affairs,  and 
in  certain  matters  of  passing  resolutions  which  affected  the 
whole  community.  These  resolutions  were  of  course  not 
binding  on  the  state,  they  had  more  the  character  of  peti- 
tions than  enactments,  but  still  they  were  the  formal  ex- 
pression of  the  wiU  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Boman  people, 
and  as  such  they  could  not  easily  be  set  aside  or  ignored  by 
the  patrician  erovemment.  It  was  natural  that  in  a  short 
«J.  c^J^^i  .pru.g  ,p  reg^ting  the  »»nB»  i. 
which  such  resolutions  were  to  be  laid  before  the  senate. 
Once  introduced  into  the  senate,  the  resolutions  of  the 
tribes  were  launched  on  the  road  which  all  the  laws  of  the 
state  had  to  pass,  and  so  it  was  possible  that,  without  any 
further  legal  privileges,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  parti- 
ci]>ated  in  the  sovereign  right  of  legislation  through 
the  assembly  of  tribes. 

The  first  use  of  this  right  was  made  by  the  plebs,  under  The  Teren- 
the  direction  of  their  tribunes,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  iJ^^^ 
the  Terentilian  rogations. 
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THE    DECEMVIRS   AND   THE   LAWS   OP   THE   TWELVE   TABLEF. 

451  B.C. 

Bt  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  the  two  orders  of 
citizens  on  the  Sacred  Hill,  the  demand  of  the  plebeians 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  patrician  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  existing  laws,  was  granted.  As  a  guaran- 
tee of  this  legal  position  they  received  the  consecrated 
magistracy  of  the  tribunes.  But  when  the  tribunes  were 
called  upon  to  put  their  veto  upon  any  unfair  or  illegal 
decision  of  the  patrician  magistrates,  they  found  them- 
selves insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  law,  and  it  was 
no  doubt  easy  for  the  patricians,  by  appealing  to  a  law 
known  and  accessible  only  to  themselves,  to  finistrate  the 
intercession  of  the  plebeian  tribunes. 

The  knowledge  of  law  was  guarded  as  a  sacred  mystery 
from  the  profane  eye  of  the  plebeians.  It  was  cultivated  in 
the  patrician  families  as  a  kind  of  secret  science,  and,  like 
the  precepts  of  a  priesthood  jealous  and  ambitious  of  power, 
it  was  strictly  preserved  from  being  written  down  and 
published.*  This  exclusive  possession  of  the  principles  and 
formulse  of  law  was  one  of  the  greatest  supports  of  patrician 
authority,  and  kept  the  ignorant  masses  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence from  which  even  the  protection  of  the  tribunes 
was  not  able  to  deliver  them. 

It  could  not,  therefore,  be  long  afber  the  establishment 

*  A  striking  example  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  ruling  class  kept  the 
laws  ft:om  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  population  is  contained  in  the  Brah* 
minical  law,  which  ordains  that  *  if  a  Sudra  eren  listened  to  the  reading  of 
the  sacred  books,  burning  oil  was  to  be  poured  into  his  ears ;  if,  however,  he 
committed  them  to  memory,  he  was  to  be  killed.' — Buckle,  Hist.oJ  CivilisatioH, 
i.  71. 
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of  the  tribaneship  before  the  plebeians  felt  the  necessity     CHAP, 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  laws  ^    ^  ' 


which  the  patricians  enjoyed,  and  to  make  them  the  com-  written 
mon  property  of  the  whole  nation.  This  could  only  be  Ja^«- 
done  by  writing  them  down  and  making  them  public.  A 
proposal  was  accordingly  made  in  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes  by  the  tribune  C.  Terentilius  Arsa  (462  b.o.)  to 
appoint  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  committing  to 
writing  the  whole  of  the  laws.  The  proposal  was  by  no 
means  revolutionary ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  conservative. 
A  reform  of  the  state,  ^  like  that  which  Solon  was  commis* 
sioned  to  effect  in  Athens,  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
movers  of  the  law.  The  proposal  did  not  at  first  affect 
the  constitution  at  all,  but  only  the  civil  law.  Nor  was  it 
intended  that  this  should  be  remodelled  after  new  prin- 
ciples. Nothing  was  proposed  but  a  codification  and 
publication  of  the  law  which  was  then  in  force.  Such  a 
work  is,  indeed,  not  easy,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  and  it  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  spirit 
and  strength  of  will  of  the  Boman  plebs  that  they  so  early 
insisted  on  carrying  a  measure  not  less  difficult  than 
salutary. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  patricians  opposed  with  Resistance 
all  their  strength  a  measure  which  would  wrest  a  most  patricians. 
powerful  weapon  out  of  their  hands.  As  yet  the  plebs 
had  no  share  in  the  regular  course  of  legislation.  Their 
representatives,  the  tribunes,  had  neither  the  right  to 
summon  the  senate,  nor  to  lay  before  it  proposals  respect- 
ing new  laws.  In  all  probability  they  were  not  even  en- 
ticed to  enter  the  hall  of  the  senate,  and  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  modest  privilege  of  listening  outside  to 
the  proceedings.  They  could  indeed  speak  to  their  fellow- 
plebeians  in  public  meetings  of  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
posed reform,  and  so  they  could  exercise  a  pressure  on  the 

*  JAtj  (iii.  9,  24)  dwells  especially  on  the  fact  that  the  reform  was  intended 
to  limit  the  consular  power.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  nature  of 
the  consular  office  was  to  be  modified.  All  that  was  intended  or  expected 
was  to  prevent  abuse  of  power.  For  the  orig:in  of  the  story  of  the  commis- 
sioners  sent  to  them  to  study  the  Greek  law,  see  p.  79,  and  below,  p.  252. 
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senate  and  fhe  patricians,  but  the  decisions  in  the  assembly 
of  tribes  were  not  binding  and  might  be  ignored  bjr  the 
senate.  Only,  as  thej  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Boman  people,  which,  if  entirely  disregarded, 
might  possibly  lead  to  a  violent  revolution,  they  exercised 
on  the  better  and  more  intelligent  part  of  the  nobility  an 
influence  that,  under  continued  agitation,  promised  suc- 
cess. For  this  reason  the  contest  for  the  passing  of  the 
bill  of  Terentilius  lasted,  according  to  tradition,  not  less 
than  ten  years,  and  all  means  of  open  and  secret  opposi- 
tion and  of  partial  concession  were  made  use  of  to  elude 
the  claims  of  the  popular  party.  The  attacks  of  foreign 
enemies,  of  the  Yolscians  and  ^quians,  which  just  at  this 
time  were  most  alarming,  often  supplied  the  patricians 
with  a  plea  for  letting  internal  dissensions  rest  for  a 
while.  This  was  the  period  when  the  Yolscians  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Latium,  and  broke  up  the  Latin  league* 
Even  Borne,  no  longer  protected  and  shielded  by  Latium, 
was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  .SSquians 
succeeded  one  night  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Capitol 
by  a  bold  assault,^  while  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were 
in  the  midst  of  their  civil  dissensions.  Such  events  ware 
eminently  calculated  to  convince  even  the  staunchest 
patricians  that  it  was  high  time  to  conciliate  the  warlike 
plebeians,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  republic.  They  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  give  the 
necessary  weight  to  the  popular  demands,  and  to  smooth 
down  difficulties  which  might  be  involved  in  any  irregu- 
larity or  informality  in  the  mode  of  proposing  the  law. 

We  hear,  therefore,  of  various  concessions  made  by  the 
patricians  before  they  accepted  the  principle  of  the  new 
law.  Among  these  must  be  reckoned  the  increase  of  the 
tribunes  from  five  to  ten  (457  B.C.),  by  which  a  greater 
number  of  plebeians  came  within  reach  of  the  protection 
of  the  tribunes ;  *  moreover,  the  giving  up  of  the  Aventine 


>  See  p.  169. 

<  Mommsen  {Rom,  Gesck.,  i.  283 ;  English  translatioD,  i.  289)  looks  upon 
this  increase  of  the  number  of  tribunes  as  a  measure  of '  veiy  questionable  value 
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hill  ^  to  the  sole  use  of  the  plebeians,  a  measure  by  which     CHAP. 


IX. 


the  patrician  possessions  on  that  hill  were  resumed  by  the  . 
state,  and  portioned  out  to  plebeians.  Shortly  after  this 
(454  B.C.)  a  law  '  was  proposed  by  the  consuls  themselves, 
1.6.  the  patrician  party,  which,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Terentilian  proposals,  regulated  the  amount  of  fines  which 
the  consuls  should  have  a  right  to  inflict,  and  thus  limited, 
in  one  direction  at  least,  the  consular  authority.  The 
maximum  was  fixed  at  two  sheep  and  thirty  bullocks,  a 
measure  which  casts  a  light  on  the  domestic  condition  of 
Rome  at  this  period,  and  shows  that  we  must  picture 
Rome  to  ourselves  as  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  far  re- 
moyed  from  an  imposing  town  life.  It  was  not  till  twenty- 
four  years  later  that  these  fines  were  fixed  in  money. 

But  all  these  concessions  failed  to  satisfy  the  plebs.  The 
Although  Terentilius,  the  original  proposer  of  the  mo-  y^\^' 


com- 


tion,  is  never  named  again  after  the  first  year,  and  may  tniflsion. , 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  died,  his  proposal  was 
taken  up  by  the  succeeding  tribunes  year  after  year.  It 
is  possible  that,  during  the  course  of  these  years,  some 
modifications  were  made  in  the  original  motion.  Still  we 
may  presume  that,  essentially,  it  remained  the  same,  as 
eventually,  afber  a  ten  years'  struggle,  it  was  passed  into 

for  the  plebs,  becanse  it  made  it  easier  for  tbe  patricians  to  secnrn  one  or  several 
of  them  to  support  the  patrician  interest/  Schwegler  {Bihn.  Gesch.^  ii.  695) 
expresses  the  same  opinion.  But  surely  the  plebeians  understood  their  own 
interests  sufficiently  not  to  accept  as  a  boon  what  was  really  an  insidious  attack 
on  their  order.  The  fact  is  that  as  yet  the  tribunes  did  not  act  in  their  collec- 
tive capacity,  but  each  tribune  acted  separately,  and  their  duty  consisted  aU 
but  exclusively  in  rendering  legal  aid  to  plebeians. 

>  By  the  lex  Icilia  de  Aventino  publicando  456  B.C.  Of  this  law  we  know 
in  reality  nothing  but  the  name,  for  the  detail  given  by  Dionysius  is  of  his 
own  invention.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  stories  of  the  regal  period,  the  Aven- 
tine  was  even  then  the  plebeian  quarter  of  Rome  (Livy,  i.  33.  Schwegler,  Rom, 
Gesch.,  i.  605.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Eady  Rom.  Hist,  ii.  183),  and 
therefore  could  not  be  covered  with  fields  and  woods.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  patricians  could,  under  such  circumstances,  have  had  possessions  on 
the  Aventine.  Yet  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  suppose  that  such  was  the 
case.  Perhaps  the  Icilian  law  had  the  effect  of  making  the  plebeian  holdings 
on  the  Aventine  freehold  property,  whereas  they  had  previously  been  held  by 
the  client  tenure. 

'  The  lex  Atemia  Tarpeia. — See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.,  ii.  608  ff. 
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law.  It  proposed  that  a  commission  of  ten  men,  being 
partly  patricians  and  partly  plebeians,  should  be  ap- 
pointed, for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  existing  law  into 
a  code.^  At  the  same  time  the  consular  constitution  was 
to  be  suspended,  and  the  ten  men  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  commonwealth 
during  the  time  that  thej  acted  as  legislators.  By  the 
same  law  the  plebeian  magistracy  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  ceased  likewise,  and  the  ten  men  became  a 
body  of  magistrates  intrusted  with  unlimited  authority. 
The  Eomans  thought  that  the  difficult  task  of  compiling 
a  code  could  not  be  accomplished  unless  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  it  were  unfettered.  More  especially  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  whose  particular  function  and  doty 
it  was  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  magistrates,  might  h&Te 
frustrated  the  whole  scheme  of  legislation,  if  it  had  not 
been  agreed  to  suspend  the  office  of  tribunes  for  a  time. 

But  the  patricians  did  not  act  entirely  in  good  faith. 
Confident  of  their  influence  in  the  assembly  of  centuries, 
they  consented  that  men  of  both  orders  should  be  eligible 
for  the  office  of  decemvirs,  but,  this  done,  they  carried  the 
election  of  ten  patricians.*  The  plebeians,  therefore,  were 
without  their  tribunes,  and  found  themselves  and  their 
interests  at  the  mercy  of  ten  patrician  magistrates. 
Having,  however,  obtained  this  advantage  over  the  cre- 
dulity of  their  opponents,  the  patricians  made  no  attempt 
to  use  it  insolently  as  a  party  victory.  The  decemvirs 
proceeded  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  Their  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  their  legislation,  met  with  universal 
approval.  They  published  on  ten  tables  the  greater  part 
of  the  Boman  law,  and  after  these  laws  had  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  people,  they  were  declared  by  a 
decision  of  the  people  to  be  binding. 

Thus  the  first  year  of  the  decemvirate  passed,  and  so  far 
the  traditional  story  is  simple  and  intelligible.     But  what 

^  According  to  Liry  (iiL  9)  the  original  motion  of  Terentilitts  was,  to  nomi- 
nate a  commission  of  five  plebeians  only. 
*  See  Mommsen,  For&chungefiy  p.  296. 
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now  follows  is  so  confased  and  unnatural  that  we  must     CHAP, 
suspect  it  to  have  been  largely  corrupted  by  idle  tales  and  ^_    /  _^ 
partial  misrepresentations.      It   runs   as    follows  : — The  ^i^^  decem- 
decemvirs  had  not  quite  finished  their  task.    It  was  there-  virate. 
fore  agreed  to  choose  decemvirs  for  the  following  year  also, 
that  the  statutes  might  be  completed.  The  patricians  made 
the  greatest  efforts  to  elect  the  most  eminent  men  of  their 
order  into  this  commission,  and  these  candidates  availed 
themselves  of  the  usual  means  for  obtaining  the  votes  of 
the  people.     But  a  formidable  rival  came  in  their  way,  no 
other  than  Appius  Claudius  himself,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  principal  support  of  the  patricians.     This  man  had 
heen  a  member  of  the  first  decemvirate,  and  had  decidedly 
taken  the  lead  in  it.     He  now  conducted  himself  as  a 
sincere  firiend  of  the  people,  and  contrived  to  obtain  adhe- 
rents among  the  leaders  of  the  plebeians,  the  Icilii  and 
Duilii,  the  former  tribimes.    To  prevent  his  re-election,  his 
patrician  colleagues  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  presid- 
ing at  the  comitia,  hoping  that  he  would  observe  the  usual 
custom,  and,  as  presiding  magistrate,  would  not  accept 
votes  for  himself.     But  this  ruse  did  not  succeed.     Appius 
Claudius  not  only  allowed  himself  to  be  elected,  but  also 
fiustrated  the  election  of  the  principal  patrician  candi- 
dates.    Thus  the  result  of  the  election  was  that,  besides 
Appius  Claudius,  only  men  of  inferior  weight  among  the 
patricians  obtained  seats  in  the  commission,  and  that  half 
of  the  members  were  plebeians.      The   new  decemvirs 
had,  however,  scarcely  entered  office  when  they  began  a 
perfect  reign  of  terror.      They  appeared  on  the  Forum 
with  a  band  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  lictors,  and  these 
carried  axes  among  their  rods   as   a   sign   of  unlimited 
power  over  life  and  death,*     Nor  was  it  only  for  show, 
or  to  inspire  terror,  that  Appius  and  his  fellow-decemvirs 

*  Livy,  iii.  36 :  *  Decern  regnm  species  erat  multiplicatusque  terror  non  infimis 
•olnni  Bed  primoribuB  patmm  .  .  .  AliquAmdin  sequatus  inter  omnes  terror 
fait ;  panllatim  totns  yeitere  in  plebem  coepit,  abstinebatur  a  patribus ;  in 
hnmiliores  libidinose  crudeliterque  consulebatur.'  Cap.  37  :  '  Et  iam  ne  tergo 
quidem  abstinebatur :  rirgis  cedi,  alii  aecuri  subiici ;  et  ne  gratnita  crudelitas 
esset,  bonomm  donatio  sequi  domini  supplicimn,' 

VOL.  !•  O 
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plebeians,  were  safe  from  their  tyranny  and  greed.    The 
senate  was  hardly  summoned  at  alL    They  ruled  like  ten 
kings,  and  their  caprice  was  their  only  law*    They  gave  so 
little  thought  to  the  completion  of  their  task,  that  onlj 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  did  they  draw  up  two  more 
tables  of  laws,  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people. 
The  atopics      When  their  time  of  office  expired,  Appius  and  his  col- 
andVir-     leagues  declined  to  abdicate.^    Their  rule  was  now    an 
ginia.         undisguised  tyranny.     No  one,  however,  dared  to  oppose 
them,  until  by  two  acts  of  infamy  they  excited  the  people 
to  take  up  arms  against  them.    A  war  had  broken  out 
with  the  Sabines  aud  with  the  jSquians.    While  Appixis, 
with  one  of  his  colleagues,  carried  on  his  rule  of  terror  in 
the  town,  the  remaining  decemvirs  led  the  army  into  the 
field.    Here  they  caused  a  brave  soldier,  named  Biccius, 
formerly  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  who  by  his  repeated  com- 
plaints against  the  tyrants  had  roused  the  discontent  of 
the  people,  to  be  murdered.    Meanwhile,  in  Borne,  Appius 
Claudius  broke  his  oath  and  the  law  by  pronouncing  a 
wilfully  false  sentence  from  the  seat  of  judgment.    He  de- 
clared a  fireebom  Roman  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Yirginius, 
to  be  a  slave  and  the  property  of  one  of  his  clients,  whom 
he  had  suborned  to  claim  the  girl,  in  order  that  he  migpht 
get  her  into  his  own  power.  Virginius,  seeing  no  way  of 
shielding  his  daughter  from  disgrace  and  dishonour,  killed 
her  before  the  judgment*seat  of  the  tyrant  and  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people.   A  storm  now  broke  out  against  the  de- 
cemvirs, which  they  were  net  able  to  withstand.  The  senate 
took  courage  and  compelled  them  to  resign.  The  people  left 
Borne  in  a  body,  went  a  second  time  to  the  Sacred  Hill, 
and  did  not  return  till  the  old  constitution  and  the  sacred 
laws  had  been  re-established  and  the  tribuneship  of  the 
people  restored.     The  decemvirs  suffered  for  their  crimes. 

'  Livy,  iii.  51 :  '  Decemviri  querentes  se  in  oidinem  cogi,  wm  ante  qnaa 
perlatis  legibus,  quarum  causa  creati  essent,  depositnzos  imperium  ae  aiebanC 
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Appins  Clandius  and  Spurins  Oppius,  the  most  guilty  of     CHAP. 
his  accomplices,  were  accused  of  having  broken  the  laws,         . '    - 
and  died  in  prison  by  their  own  hands.     The  rest  were 
punished  with  banishment  £ind  forfeiture  of  their  property. 

This  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  story  which  Livy  and  Diony-  The  nar- 
siufl  *  have  ornamented  with  a  great  mass  of  rhetorical  Livy  wid 
detail.     Unfortunately  we  have  no  full  report  of  the  events  Dionysius. 
independent  of  these  two  narratives,'  and  we  are  obliged  to 
use  the  few  faint  hints  given  us  to  shape  the  crude  mass 
of  confused   and  conflicting   statements  into  something 
which  can  be  accepted  as  at  least  a  possible  history  of  the 
time. 

We  start  from  the  peculiar  part  which  Appius  Claudius  Conduct  of 
played  during  the  decemvirate.  Though  he  is  painted  in  -^PP^^^- 
the  glaring  colours  which  mark  all  the  Claudii  of  the  older 
annals  as  enemies  of  the  plebeians,  yet  he  appears  never- 
theless in  Livy's  account  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
ultrsr-patrician  party.  He  even  enjoys  the  fevour  of  the 
plebs,  and  thereby  exercises  the  chief  influence  among  the 
decemvirs  of  the  first  year.'  He  has  become  entirely  a 
friend  of  the  people  ;*  he  agitates  against  the  nobles,  and 
for  the  candidates  of  lower  station  and  less  influence  ;*  he 
associates  with  the  leaders  of  the  plebs,  the  former 
tribunes.*    Thus  he  not  only  brings  about  his  ovni  re- 

'  Livy,  ill.  33-54.  Dionysius,  x.  64-xi.  45.  See  a  fuller  account,  contain- 
ing all  the  variations,  in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History t 
ii.  196  ff. 

*  The  account  of  Zonaras  (vii.  18)  is  too  scanty.  The  story  of  Virginia  was 
Tery  popular  in  Rome,  and  is  referred  to  by  numerous  writers ;  but  even  if  it  be 
aUowed  to  be  more  than  an  anecdote,  it  throws  no  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
decemviral  legislation,  and  the  accompanying  facts. 

'  Livy,  iii.  33 :  *  Regimen  totius  magistratus  penes  Appium  erat  favore 
plebis.' 

*  Livy,  iii.  33 :  *  Adeo  novum  sibi  ingeniura  induerat,  ut  plebicola  repente 
omnisque  aarse  popularis  captator  evaderet,  pro  truci  saevoquo  insectatore 
plebis.' 

*  Livy,  iii.  35 :  '  Criminari  optimates,  extollere  candidatorum  levissimum 
quemque  bumillimumque.'  The  humillimi  must  be  understood  to  have  been 
plebeians,  though  Livy  does  not,  like  Dionysius,  expressly  state  the  fact  that 
among  the  members  of  the  second  decemvirate  there  were  plebeians. 

'  Livy,  iii.  3d:  'Ipse  medius  inter  tribunicios  Duilios  Iciliosque  in  foio 
Tolitare,  per  illos  se  plebi  venditare.' 

o  a 
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BOOK     election,  but  frustrates  the  nomination  of  tlie  most  zealons 

TT 

and  influential  patricians.^   Finally  he  succeeds  so  far  that 


three  plebeians  are  chosen  among  the  second  decemvirs.' 
These  features  of  the  story,  in  which  Appius  bears  a 
character  difibring  so  widely  from  that  usually  ascribed  to 
the  Claudii,  deserve  the  more  credence  as  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  describe  Appius  Claudius  in  the  whole  story 
as  a  consistent  enemy  of  the  plebs.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  in  the  traditions  respecting  the  decemvirate,  the  de- 
mocratic principles  of  Appius  Claudius  were  too  distinctly 
and  too  strongly  expressed  to  allow  the  annalists  to  exhibit 
him  in  this  respect  with  the  traditionary  characteristics 
of  his  family.  If,  therefore,  we  may  believe  any  one  single 
feature  of  the  story,  it  is  this  prominent  importance  of 
Appius  Claudius  in  a  policy  carried  out  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  narrow-minded  and  short-sighted  nobility. 
Motives  of  What  then,  we  may  ask,  was  the  intention  of  Appius 
'  -^PP^*^-  Claudius  ?  It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  have  been,  as  he 
is  represented,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  enemy  of  the 
leaders  of  the  nobility  and  a  tyrannical  oppressor  of  the 
common  people.  The  two  characters  cannot  be  united  in 
one  person.  From  whom  could  Appius  and  his  adherents 
have  expected  support,  if  they  had  estranged  both  nobles 
and  people  9  Here  is  evidently  a  perversion  of  the  truth, 
and  we  must  decide  whether  we  wish  to  accept  the  account 
of  his  enmity  or  of  his  friendship  for  the  people.  If  it  be 
admitted  that,  through  the  influence  of  Appius  Claudius, 
three  plebeians  were  elected  among  the  second  decemvirs, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  patrician  party  excluded, 
his  intention  must  have  been,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Terentilian 
law,  to  establish  harmony  between  the  two  orders.*    At 

^  LiTj,  iii.  35 :  '  Deiectis  honore  per  coitionem  dnobus  Quinctiis,  Capitolino 
et  Cincinnato  et  patmo  sao  C.  Claudio,  constant issimo  yiro  in  optimatnm 
causa,  et  aliis  eiusdem  fastigii  ciribnsi  nequaquam  splendore  vitae  pares  decern- 
▼iros  creat.' 

^  Whilst  Livy  does  not  distinctly  mention  plebeian  decemvizs,  but  speaks 
odIj  of^some  of  them  as  levissimi  and  humillimi  (see  preceding  page,  note  5), 
Dionysius  reports  that  three  of  them  were  plebeian. 

'  Compare  Dionysius,  x,  64 :   Eio^XOc  yip  ns  rhif  "Ainrior  kwiBvftia  (cr^ 
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the  election  of  the  first  decemvirs,  the  patricians  had     ^^^' 

succeeded  in  excluding  the  plebeians,  thereby  violating  ^ — r-^ — ' 

the  agreement  which  had  ended  the  long  disputes  about 

the  Terentilian  rogations.     By  the  mixed  composition  of 

the  second  decemvirate,  the  long-wished-for  equality  of 

rights  between  the  two  orders  might  be  obtained.     This 

was  probably  the  object  of  Appius  Claadius.     We  venture 

to  think  that  by  such  an  equality  of  rights,  he  hoped  to 

fill  up  the  gap  between  the  two  orders  of  citizens,  so  that 

the  tribuneship,  being  henceforth  superfluous,  need  not  be 

re-established. 

But  in  this  attempt  Claudius  had  to  encounter  the  whole  Opposition 
influence  of  the  party  of  the  uncompromising  patricians.  ^  ^^^"^' 
He  did  not  succeed  in  winning  their  approval  for  his 
scheme  of  regulating  on  an  equable  footing  the  respective 
rights  of  the  plebeians  and  patricians.  The  two  last  tables 
which  were  yet  wanted  to  complete  the  whole  decemviral 
legislation  could  not  be  passed  by  Appius  and  his  col- 
leagues,' no  doubt  because  his  draft  contained  regulations 
unpalatable  to  the  old  aristocracy.  When  they  were  finally 
passed,  after  the  downfall  of  the  decemvirs,^  under  the  con- 
sulship of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  they  certainly  contained 
such  unpopular  laws  as  the  one  which  forbad  marriages 
between  patricians  and  plebeians.  But  it  appears  that 
Claudius,  with  characteristic  firmness,  persevered  in  his 
purpose,  and  when  the  year  of  office  of  the  decemvirs  had 
expired,  he  declined  to  retire  with  his  colleagues  before  his 
laws  were  accepted  and  published.'  He  thereby  placed 
himself  in  a  false  position,  and  no  longer  had  the  formal 
law  on  his  side.     It  was  now  easy  for  the  patricians  to 

i^X^v  TtpifiuXiffBai  Kol  ySfiovs  Karcurr'fia'aaBai  r^  varplBi  Sfioyolas  re  Koi  tl/ffyrf^ 
itaX  rov  iiiav  ftirarrai  ifyturBu  riiv  ir6\iy  lip^ai  rois  o'v/xtroKirtvofitt'Ois. 

'  DiodoruB,  zii.  24 :  OJnoi  8i  (the  decemA^rs)  rohs  vdfiovs  oim  ^IvviiQu^aav 
ctnrr€\4<rau. 

^  Diodoros  (xii.  26)  states  this  distinctly  and  even  emphatically :  'Er2  ih 
rolnwf  {i.e,  the  consols  Horatius  and  Valerius)  iv  rg  'Pc^/bii?  Trjs  vofio$e<rlas  9i^ 
r^y  ffrdatuf  iunirr€\4<rTov  ywofi4vriSy  ol  viraroi  cvvtrihtcav  ain^iy,  T&v  yiip 
Ka\owfi,4pmp  8i68cjca  wtvdKwy  ol  fxkv  Scica  frvvtrtXiff^ffaif^  robs  8*  vroAciiro^eVot/s 
Zvo  ityiypoa^oM  ol  ^aroi,  '  See  p.  194,  note. 
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overthrow  the  bold  innovator  and  his  colleagues,  as  well  as 
to  frustrate  his  plans.  But  only  a  compulsory  resignation, 
and  not  by  any  means  a  revolt  of  the  people,  put  an  end  to 
the  decemvirate.  The  secession  which  took  place  at  this 
time  was  surely  not  directed  against  the  man  who,  like 
Sp.  Cassius  and  other  Boman  patricians,  had  the  mag- 
nanimity and  the  political  wisdom  to  oppose  the  presumed 
advantages  of  the  privileged  party.  K  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  rising  and  the  secession  of  the  plebs  did  not  take  place 
before  the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate.  Then  the  two 
last  tables,  containing  the  unpopular  laws,  were  drawn  up 
by  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius,  and  while  the  old 
consular  government  was  restored,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  tiibuneship.  Taking  this 
view  of  the  events  we  must  of  course  reject  the  story  of 
the  accusation  of  Appius  and  his  colleagues  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  and  of  his  suicide  in  prison.  We 
shall  have  the  less  scruple  in  doing  this,  as  the  impeach- 
ment and  suicide  of  Appius  are  related  by  the  annalists  for 
the  year  470  b.o.  also.'  If  Appius  died  a  violent  death,  it 
was  not  the  plebeians  who  drove  him  to  it,  but  men  of  his 
own  order,  who  persecuted  in  him  the  traitor  and  apostate. 
The  annals  of  the  aristocratic  families  have  concealed  this 
fact,  as  they  have  also  concealed  facts  regarding  the 
punishment  of  other  firiends  of  the  people.* 

This  is  our  view  of  the  history  of  the  second  decem- 
virate.* It  is  a  view  which  makes  that  history  appear  to 
some  extent  possible  and  intelligible.     Of  course  it  follows 

*  See  Schwegler,  JRom,  Gesch.t  ii.  669.  '  See  hook  iii.  chap.  ii. 

'  Mommsen,  Bom.  Geach.^  i.  287,  expresses  similar  yiews.  We  do  not  pr^ 
tend  to  maintain  that  the  course  of  events  here  indicated  is  proved  by  the 
evidence  we  possess.  All  we  can  hope  to  succeed  in  is  to  make  it  appear 
probable  or  likely.  And  this,  we  believe,  is  the  result  of  an  nnbiasved  exami- 
nation of  the  received  story.  The  last  two  of  the  twelve  tables  contained  the 
unpopular  laws.  If  these  had  been  proposed  by  Appius  and  his  ooUeagnes, 
and  if  the  secession  of  the  plebs  had  been  directed  against  the  decemvirs, 
surely  the  triumph  of  the  secession  and  the  downfall  of  the  decemvirs  would 
have  resulted  in  a  modification  or  repeal  of  these  laws.  It  is,  therefore,  dear 
that  the  secession  was  not  directed  against  the  laws  proposed  by  the  decemvirs, 
but  against  the  attempt  of  the  patricians,  after  the  completion  of  the  decemvinJ 
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that  Appius  cannot  have  been  accused  by  the  popular     chap. 

T  Y 

party  of  the  crimes  said  to  have  been  committed  against   ,  - 

Siccius  and  Virginia.  Such  charges  may  well  have  been 
fabricated  against  him  by  the  patricians,  who  wished  to 
make  his  name  infamous.  The  whole  history  of  the  decem- 
virate  is  in  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion/  and  our  conjec- 
tures cannot  be  adduced  as  proved  facts.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  the  story  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  is  so  absurd 
that  we  mast  sacrifice  it  for  any  hypothesis  which  does 
not  require  us  to  accept  palpable  contradictions  as  facts, 
and  the  imaginations  of  a  feverish  dream  as  history. 

legUlation,  to  preyent  the  restoration  of  the  old  tribaneship.  Oa  the  other 
haDd,  the  hostility  between  the  decemvirs  and  the  senate  can  have  arisen  only 
from  one  caase,  viz.,  the  popxdar  tendencies  manifested  among  the  decemvirsi 
three  of  whom  were,  according  to  Dionysius,  plebeians. 

*  Sir  G.  C.  I^ewis,  CrtdibUUy  of  Early  Soman  History ^  ii.  252. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

BE8T0BATI0N   OF   THE   CONSTITUTION  AFTER  THE 

BEGEMVIBATE. 

BOOK  It  is  almost  surprising  that  we  have  such  scanty  informa- 

% — ,J — »  tion  regarding  the  events  which  preceded  and  followed 

rphe  the    decemvirate.      The  movement  stirred    the   lioman 

"^8^®  people  even  to  the  very  heart.     For  the  first  time  the  idea 

plebeian  was  discussed  that  patricians  and  plebeians  were  members 

patoician  ^^  ^^^  *"^^  ^^  Same  political  body,  and  entitled  to  the 
orders.  same  rights.  The  claim  that  both  ought  to  share  in  the 
government  of  the  state  was  made  and  allowed.  The 
plebeian  decemvirs  were  the  first  chief  magistnites  of  the 
republic,  who  belonged  to  the  inferior,  and  hitherto  sub- 
ject, class  of  the  population.  For  the  first  time  plebeians 
sat  on  the  curule  chairs  by  the  side  of  their  patrician 
colleagues,  conducted  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  and 
led  the  legions  of  the  republic  in  the  field.  The  change  was 
rapid  and  too  great  to  last.  When  we  bear  in  mind  how, 
some  time  later,  after  the  establishment  of  the  military 
tribunes,  the  patrician  blood  boiled  up  at  the  idea  of 
seeing  the  descendants  of  their  former  clients  by  the  side 
of  the  scions  of  the  old  nobility,  wearing  the  insignia  of 
the  highest  office ;  and  how,  in  the  face  of  the  law,  they 
persevered  during  half  a  century  in  excluding  the  plebeians 
from  this  dignity;  how  half  a  century  later  they  could 
hardly  endure  plebeian  consuls,  and  repeatedly  succeeded, 
in  spite  of  the  Licinian  law,  in  getting  two  patricians 
elected — if  we  bear  this  in  mind,  a  strong  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  narrow-minded  nobility  against  the  spirit  of 
the  decemviral  legislation,  and  especially  against  plebeians 
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having  any  share  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  republic,     CHAP. 


X. 


becomes  most  natural.  The  patricians  insisted  on  the  ^ 
retirement  of  the  decemvirsj  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
old  constitution.  Perhaps  they  pleaded  that  the  tribunes 
were  now  no  longer  needed,  since  the  legal  protection 
which  they  were  appointed  to  give  was  guaranteed  by 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  restrained  the 
patrician  magistrates  from  any  further  caprice  and 
injustice.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  only  against  such 
pretensions  as  these  that  the  rising  and  the  secession 
of  the  plebs  were  directed,  not  against  the  decemvirs,  who 
themselves  were  at  enmity  with  the  senate.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  secession  was  the  re-establishment  of  the 
plebeian  liberties,  that  is,  of  the  tribunes,  and  of  personal 
protection  against  the  caprice  of  the  patricians.^ 

But  with  this  the  plebeians  were  no  longer  satisfied.  Demanda 
They  had  learned  their  strength.  In  spite  of  their  violent  plebeians. 
opposition,  the  patricians  had  found  themselves  compelled 
to  consent  to  the  compiling  of  the  code  of  laws.  Still  more : 
they  had  been  obliged  to  consent  to  the  election  of  plebeians 
to  the  decemvirate,  which  was,  for  the  time  being,  the 
highest  political  office.  The  plebeians  had  no  intention  of 
returning  simply  to  the  same  position  which  they  had 
obtained  for  themselves  by  the  first  secession.  They  had 
grown  stronger.  The  patricians  had  lost  in  numbers  and 
moral  influence.  The  plebeians  now  laid  claim  not  merely 
to  toleration  and  protection  against  tyranny :  they  insisted 
on  having  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  state,  of 
which  they  were  the  chief  support,  and  which  they  could 
deprive  of  all  vital  power  by  the  simple  means  of  a 
secession.  The  time  had  now  come  when  a  real  union  of 
the  two  classes,  and  a  division  of  power,  might  have 
spared  the   state  a  long  period  of  internal  discontent; 


I  That  the  patricians  looked  upon  the  transaction  as  a  defeat  not  of  the 
decemvirs,  bnt  of  the  patrician  order,  is  the  view  expressed  by  Livy,  iii.  65  : 
*  Haec  omnia  ut  invitis,  ita  non  adyersantibus  patriciis  transacta«'  Ibid.  59 : 
'  Mnlti  erant,  qui  moUins  cousnltum  dicerent  quod  legum  ab  iis  (the  consuls 
Valerius  and  Horatius)  latanun  patres  auctores  fuissent.' 
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BOOK     and  this  was,  as  we  can  plainly  see,  the  object  which  some  of 
.     ^'    ^  the  wisest  men  in  Eome  had  in  view.   But  the  parties  were 


not  sufficiently  reconciled  to  one  another  for  such  a  union, 
and  it  appears  that  on  the  one  side  patrician  selfishness 
and  pride,  on  the  other,  plebeian  distrust,  were  the  great 
obstacles.  There  was  therefore  no  choice  left  but  to  go 
on  with  that  dualistic  development  of  the  constitution, 
which  had  been  begun  at  the  first  secession  of  the  plebs, 
to  strengthen  and  complete  the  organisation  of  the  latter 
as  a  separate  power  in  the  state,  and,  by  opposing  it  to 
the  old  patrician  body,  to  establish  a  balance  between  con- 
flicting forces  and  interests.  The  creation  of  the  tribune- 
ship  of  the  people  was  now  followed  up  by  a  second 
measure  of  equal  importance.  The  plebeian  assembly 
of  tribes  had  hitherto  been  recognised  only  as  an  assembly 
of  the  plebeians.  Their  resolutions  could  bind  only 
plebeians.  Only  in  so  far  as  the  tribunes  elected  by  them 
were  invested  with  authority  to  control  even  patrician 
magistrates,  were  the  votes  of  the  plebeian  assembly  of 
tribes  recognised  as  law  by  the  whole  of  the  commtmiiy. 
Their  resolutions  on  other  matters  had  no  weight  but  that  of 
petitions,  and  might  be  rejected  as  impertinent  interferences 
in  state  affairs.  The  comitia  of  tribes  were  now  raised 
above  this  doubtful  and  uusatis&ctory  position.  It  waa  a 
great  step  in  the  development  of  plebeian  freedom  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  second  secession,  the  consuls 
Yalerius  and  Horatius  caused  a  law  to  be  passed  in  the 
comitia  of  centuries,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  plebs  in 
their  tribes  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  people.^ 
Recogni-  By  this  law  the  tribuneship  was  not  simply  renewed,  but 
of  the  weapons  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  tribunes  with 
tribes^*  °^  which  they  could  successfully  attack,  and  by  degrees  could 
by  the  conquer,  the  stronghold  of  patrician  privileges.  For  the 
patricians.  ^^^  ^jj^^^  ^j^^  tribunes  had  now  a  firm  legal  ground  under 

their  feet  for  this  purpose.     Mere  defence  and  protection 
were  no  longer  their  exclusive  business.     Their  whole 

>  I^vj,  iii.  55 :  *  Consnles  comitiis  centnriatis  tolerant,  nt  qnod  tribntim  plebs 
iussisset)  populnm  teneret.' 
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position  in  the  state  was  altered.    The  body  of  plebeians     CHAP. 
as  such  was  now  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  legislation. 


It  is  true,  its  powers  were  still  limited.  The  election  of 
consuls,  the  declaration  of  war,  the  jurisdiction  over  life 
and  death  were,  and  remained  in,  the  hands  of  the  centuries 
under  the  presidency  of  the  consuls ;  the  resolutions  of 
the  tribes,  confined  as  they  were  to  internal  and  civil 
questions,  were  moreover  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
senate  (painm  auctoritas),  just  like  the  resolutions  of  the 
centuries ;  but  this  very  co-operation  between  the  senate 
and  the  assembly  of  tribes  made  it  necessary  that  the 
tribunes  should  from  this  time  forward  stand  in  a  legal 
and  regular  relation  to  the  senate.  It  was  necessary  for 
them  to  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  resolutions 
of  the  tribes  in  proper  form  before  the  senate  for  confirma- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  it  became  the  ordinary  practice  that 
the  propositions  of  the  tribunes  should  be  first  submitted 
to  the  senate  for  discussion,  and  then  to  the  decision  of 
the  people.*  Henceforth  therefore  we  find  the  tribunes 
taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,*  at  first  only 
as  tolerated  listeners,  sitting  before  the  door  of  the  senate- 
hall,'  but  very  soon  after  admitted  to  the  interior  and 
obtaining  a  full  share  of  influence. 

The  original  function  of  the  tribunes,  which  consisted  The 
in  rendering  legal  assistance  to  plebeians  in  individual  ^to^^"^**^ 
cases  of  hardship  or  oppression,  was  also  changed  by  de- 
grees. *  They  began  to  interpose  their  veto  on  resolutions 
of  the  senate  and  administrative  measures  of  the  consuls. 
If  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  was  apprehended — for 
instance,  against  the  levying  of  soldiers — it  must  have 
been  preferable  for  the  magistrates  to  meet  this  opposition 
at  the  very  outset — ^that  is,  in  the  senate — where  it  might 

*  It  IB  no  dcmbt  owing  to  this  regulation  that  henceforth  authentic  copies  of 
the  ienatus-consulta  were  depo&ited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  where  thej  were 
in  the  keeping  of  the  plebeian  SBdiles,  and  therefore  under  the  control  of  the 
tribimes. — lAyjf  iii.  55.    See  Schwegler,  Bom,  Gesch.,  iii.  85. 

«  Livy,  iv.  1,  26,  36,  44. 

'  Yaler.  Haxim.,  ii  2,  7.  Zonaras,  rii.  15.  See  Hoffinann,  Bom,  Senat, 
p.  109  £    Schwegler,  Bom.  Gt9ch.,  ii.  266. 
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BOOK     possibly  be  overcome  either  by  argument  or  by  direct 

^ r^-^  personal  influence,  than  to  see  themselves  checked  in  the 

carrying  out  of  the  resolution.     But  if  the  opposition  of 
the  tribunes  could  not  be  overcome,  it  was  expedient  to 
desist  from  such  measures  altogether. 
Jurisdic-         The  right  of  legislation  was  inseparable  in  antiquity 
tribunes,     from  that  of  jurisdiction.    It  was  therefore  natural  that 
the  comitia  of  tribes,  as  soon  as  they  had  power  to  legis- 
late for  the  people,  acquired  also  the  right  of  a  popular 
court  of  justice.    Now,  therefore,  begin  the  tribnnician 
impeachments  of  patricians  before  the  comitia  of  tribes.' 
The  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases,  it  is  true,  was  reserved 
for  the  comitia  of  centuries  by  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
and  the  tribes  could  inflict  only  fines ;  but,  even  with  this 
restriction,  the  plebeian  court  of  justice  proved,  in  the 
hands  of  the  tribunes,  who  naturally  acted  as  prosecutors, 
a  terrible  weapon  not  only  of  defence  but  also  of  attack. 
Through  the  right  of  impeachment,  which  was  practically 
the  right  of  punishing  their  antagonists,  the  tribunes 
gradually  lost  their  original  character,  and,  from  public 
protectors,  came  to  be  more  and  more  public  prosecutors. 
Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  prosecutions  which 
had  for  their  object  the  punishment  of  attacks  on  plebeian 
rights,  but  they  soon  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
bringing  before  their  forum  faults  and  offences  of  the 
magistrates  which  in  no  way  concerned  the  plebs  as  a  class. 
Thus  it  was,  without  doubt,  a  palpable  straining  of  the 
law  if  they  brought  an  impeachment  against  a  consul  for 
bad  management  in  war ;  for,  however  the  interests  of  the 
state  as  a  whole  might  be  affected  by  such  an  offence,  it 
could  hardly  be  maintained  that  any  plebeian  individually, 
or  the  plebs  as  a  body,  had  been  especially  wronged. 
Valerian  With  the  recognition  of  the  plebeian  comitia  of  tribes 

law  of  a^g  a  popular  court  of  justice  was  connected  a  further 
important  extension  of  plebeian  liberties.  By  it  a  court 
was  formed,  to  which  the  plebeians  could  appeal  from  the 

*  Schwegler,  Eom.  Gesch.,  iii.  158. 
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decisions  of  patrician  judges.  Accordingly  a  law  of  appeal  is     CHAP. 

reported  to  have  been  given  by  Valerius  and  Horatius.*  The ^ — ' 

object  of  this  law  could  not  have  been  to  confirm  the  right 
of  appeal,  which  the  patricians  ab-ea^y  possessed  by  virtue 
of  one  of  the  Valerian  laws.     For  the  restoration  of  the 
consulship  after  the  decemvirate  would  have  been  no  hond- 
fide  restoration  if  it  had  not  included  that  clause  of  the 
Valerian  laws  which  limited  the  authority  of  the  consuls, 
by  giving  to  the  patricians  the  right  of  appeal  from  their 
decisions  to  the  people,  i.e.  the  centuries.     The  new  law  of 
Valerius  and  Horatius,  which  is  apparently  identical  with 
the  old  Valerian  law  of  appeal,  can  therefore  apply  only 
to  the  plebeians.     These  were  now  allowed  to  share  a  right 
which  the  patricians  had  enjoyed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  republic  as  members  of  the  sovereign  people.     Nor  was 
this  new  right  anything  but  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  law,  which  gave  to  the  plebeians  in 
the  assembly  of  their  tribes  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  of 
theBoman  people.  As  this  assembly  was  henceforth  called 
upon  to  discharge  some  of  the  duties  of  legislation  and 
the  election  of  magistrates,  it  was  likewise  made  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Soman  people. 
The   comitia  tributa  constituted  henceforth  a  tribunal 
qualified  to  guarantee  the  plebeian  rights.'    No  obstacles 
were  therefore  left  which,  before  the  decemvirate,  had 
prevented  the  extension  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  plebs ;' 
and  the  difference  between  plebeians  and  patricians  which 
made  them  unequal  in  point  of  legal  security  ceased  to 
exist. 

This  improvement  in  the  legal  position  of  the  plebs  Changes 
might  have  been  a  motive  for  abolishing  the  tribuneship.  J^^p^p 
For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principal  frmction  of  the  tribunes  o^.^® 
was  to  provide  that  legal  protection  which  for  the  ple- 
beians was  to  take  the  place  of  the  right  of  appeal.     The 

>  Cicero,  Be  Bep.,  ii.  31.    Livy,  iii.  55. 

'  At  least  in  all  cases  which  were  not  capital.    The  latter  belonged  to  the 
comitia  of  centiiries. 

'  See  the  Author's  article  in  the  Eheinisches  Museum^  1866,  p.  168. 
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tribunesliip  nevertlieless  remained^  and  the  tribunes 
directed  less  attention  to  the  protection  of  the  civil  rights 
of  the  plebeians  than  to  the  obtaining  political  equality 
between  them  and  the  patricians.  When,  after  the  lapse 
of  about  100  years,  this  object  was  attained,  the  tribuneship 
was  transformed  into  an  organ  of  the  government,  by 
which  the  new  nobility  controlled  the  servants  of  the 
state,  imtil  at  a  still  later  period  the  greatly  increased 
power  of  the  tribunes  provided  the  demagogues  with  the 
means  of  overthrowing  the  republican  constitution. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  modem  historians  ^  that,  after 
the  deoemvirate,  the  patricians  voted  with  the  plebeians 
in  the  assembly  of  tribes.  But  tot  this  supposition  no 
argument  can  be  brought  forward  that  will  bear  examina- 
tion. For  although  the  patricians  were  included  in  the 
tribes  for  administrative  purposes — as,  for  example,  in  as- 
sessments for  the  public  taxes — and  although,  therefore, 
every  patrician  was  a  member  of  a  particular  tribe,  it  is 
not  a  necessary  consequence  that  they  were  allowed  to  vote 
in  the  assembly  of  tribes  with  the  plebeians.  The  English 
peers  are  also  members  of  certain  parishes,  which  form 
part  of  the  parliamentary  divisions  of  counties ;  but  they 
have  no  vote  in  parliamentary  elections.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wording  of  the  laws  themselves  serves  as  a 
proof  that  the  patricians  were  excluded  from  the  assembly 
of  tribes.  The  law  of  Valerius  and  Horatius  of  449  B.C. 
declares  that  the  resolutions  of  the  tribes  should  be  bind- 
ing on  the  whole  state,  i.e,  patricians  as  well  as  plebeians. 
This  declaration  would  have  been  superfluous,  if  the  patri- 
cians as  well  as  the  plebeians  had  been  included  in  the 
assembly  of  tribes.  Nor  do  we  find  a  single  instance  of  a 
patrician  voting  in  the  assembly  of  tribes ;  but  it  often 
happened  that  they  tried  to  influence  their  friends  and 
adherents  who  had  votes.^ 


■  See  Niebuhr,  Horn.  Gesch.^  ii.  355 ;  English  translation,  ii.  320.  Peter, 
Epochen^  p.  33.  Becker,  Rom,  Alt,,  ii.  part  i.  176.  Schwegler,  Sbm,  GeseA.,  i. 
738 ;  ii.  562. 

'  The  same  inference  mnst  be  made  from  the  Azpreesions  of  those  writers 
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The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  therefore,  although  always     CHAP, 
purely  plebeian,  assumed  more  and  more  the  character  of  «.. 


general  assemblies  of  the  people.     This  is  the  more  easily  indirect 
explained,  as  the  votes  in  the  laribes  were  taken  by  heads,  J^fruence 
and  the  patricians,  who  were  continually  becoming  fewer,  patricians. 
could  have  no  direct  influence  on  the  result  of  the  voting. 
They  found  it  more  convenient  to  rely  on  that  indirect  in- 
fluence which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  rich  and 
powerful  by  any  electoral  law.  By  this  means  the  comitia  of 
tribes  became,  in  time,  like  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  an 
instrument  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  nobUity,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  English  House  of  Commons  has 
generally  served  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  of  England.' 

The  assemblies  of  tribes  were  now  no  longer  convened  Ple- 
exclusively  by  plebeian  magistrates — the  tribunes  and  °*"^*""" 
their  assistants,  the  eediles — but  also  by  the  higher  curule 
magistrates,  who  were  originally  purely  patrician.  In 
such  cases  they  had  a  resemblance  to  the  old  assemblies 
of  Boman  citizens,  especially  on  account  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  with  which  they  were  opened  by  the  patrician 
magistrates.  Plebiscites,  however — i.e.  plebeian  resolutions 
properly  so  called — were  only  those  which  the  plebs  made 
under  the  presidency  of  plebeian  magistrates.' 

Simultaneously  with  the  new  order  of  things  brought  Establish- 
about  by  the  second  secession  of  the  plebs  (449  B.C.)  an  Se^qtues- 
innovation  took  place,  which  was  the  first  step  in  the  ^'owhip. 

who  define  the  wordptebiscitumf  the  legal  term  for  the  resolution  of  the  plebeian 
comitia  of  the  tribes.  Gellius  {Noct.  Att,  x.  20,  6)  says :  *  Plebiscitum  est 
secundum  Capitonem  lex  quam  plebes,  non  populus  accipit.'  See  also  Festus, 
8.  T.  Populi,  p.  233,  ed.  Miiller ;  and  Gellius,  Noct.  Att,  rv.  27,  4. 

>  Livy,  iv.  61  ;  viii.  23  ;  xxvi.  2  ;  xxx.  27  ;  xxxiii.  27  ;  xlv.  36.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  several  points  of  resemblance  with  the  comitia  tributa  of 
Borne.  Though  the  peers  are  excluded  from  it,  the  Honse  of  Commons  practi- 
cally governs  England.  It  has,  however,  hitherto  for  the  most  part  represented 
and  carried  out  the  policy  of  one  or  the  other  section  of  the  English  nobility. 

*  Mommsen  {Forschungen,  p.  151)  argues  from  this  difference  that  there 
were  two  distinct  forms  of  comitia  tributa,  first  purely  plebeian  assemblies 
under  the  presidency  of  tribunes  or  sediles,  and  secondly  assemblies  in  which 
plebeians  and  patricians  were  mixed,  under  the  presidency  of  other  magis- 
trates. He  has,  however,  adduced  no  proof  and  no  argument  to  make  his 
Tiew  acceptable. 
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BOOK  direction  taken  by  the  subsequent  constitutional  reforms. 
-_  /  -  It  appears  that  tUl  now  the  consuls  had  had  the  free  dis- 
posal of  booty  made  in  war,  and  of  the  war  treasury,  if 
such  a  thing  then  existed.  In  the  wars  of  that  time,  in 
which  rapine  and  plunder  played  a  great  part,  the  booty 
was  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  unpaid  soldiers. 
We  may  believe  Livy,  that  party  interest  often  determined 
the  mode  in  which  the  consuls  acted  with  regard  to  the 
division  of  the  spoils.  In  order  to  take  away  frt>m  the 
consuls  this  arbitrary  power,  and  to  give  to  the  people  a 
more  direct  influence  in  this  matter,  the  new  office  of 
queestors  '  was  now  established,  and  the  nomination  for 
this  office  was  intrusted  to  the  comitia  of  tribes,  with  this 
restriction,  however,  that  they  should  only  elect  patri- 
cians. 

'  On  the  qusestorship  see  the  Author's  Bedearches,  p.  7^* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  BIGHTS  OP  THE  PLEBEIANS. 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  form  the  first  unmistakable     CHAP, 
landmark  on  the  confines  of  legend  and   historj.     The  v_I^,_l_^ 
alleged  documents  of  the  earlier  period  *  are  all  either  The 
falsely  interpreted   or   downright  forgeries.      Even   the  <if<*era- 
oldest  annalists  possessed  no  real  documentary  evidence  legislation. 
fi'om    the   time   preceding  the   decemvirate.       But    the 
twelve  tables  were   for  a  long  time  well  preserved  and 
universally  known.     At  the  same  time  we  are  approaching 
a  period  which  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  ima- 
gination of  contemporaries  that  the  memory  of  it  was 
not  obUterated  when   the   first  attempts  were   made  at 
historical  writing. 

Though  the  details  of  events  cannot  yet  be  sharply  and  Power 
distinctly   recognised,   the   relations   of    the   contending  mtricians 
parties  are  now  represented,  on  the  whole,  with  increasing  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
accuracy.      There   was   still  no   reconciliation   or  union  ate. 
between  patricians  and  plebeians.     The   patricians  had 
still  exclusive  possession  of  the  senate  and  of  the  high 
offices  of  state  and  of  religion.     The  plebeians,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  this  exclusion  from  the  government,  had 
obtained  a  complete  internal  organisation  of  their  own  body. 
They  had  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eoman  people, 
and  they  had  their  own  assemblies,  their   tribunes  and 
jediles,  to  a  certain  extent  counterbalancing  the  patrician 
consuls  and  quaestors.     The  tribunes  had  gained  admis- 
sion to  the  senate,  and  no  public  question  could  be  dis- 

'  See  pp.  16,  33,  44,  note  4;  and  Schwegler,  Bom,  Gesch.,  i.  18  flf. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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cussed  or  settled  without  their  concurrence.  Through 
their  right  of  intercession  they  had  obtained  an  influence 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  power  exercised  by 
representative  chambers  in  the  present  day.  They  were 
backed  by  the  plebeian  comitia  of  tribes,  and  their  prin- 
cipal weapon  was  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  comitia 
through  which  they  could  strike  terror  into  their  oppo- 
nents. 

If  the  decemvirs  intended  by  their  legislation  to  es- 
tablish equal  rights  for  the  two  classes  and  to  blend  them 
into  one,  they  entirely  failed  in  their  object.  But  the 
plebeians  now  began  in  earnest,  and  with  success,  to  attack 
and  abolish  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patricians. 
Nothing  shows  with  greater  distinctness  the  opposition 
which  originally  existed  between  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians  than  the  inadmissibility  of  a  legal  Roman  mar- 
riage (connvMum)  between  members  of  the  two  classes.  It 
was  not  the  twelve  tables  which,  as  the  Soman  historians 
erroneously  relate,  first  prohibited  such  marriages.^  The 
prohibition  existed  from  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
state  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  difference  of  rights 

'  We  have  here  a  striking  instance  of  our  superiority  over  the  ancient  his- 
torians. The  wider  range  of  our  experience  and  the  critical  method  of  modem 
science  enable  us  here  and  there  to  see  things  in  a  clearer  light  than  the  men 
who  wrote  about  the  institutions  of  their  own  country  and  lived  so  much  nearer 
to  the  events  they  described.  In  opposition  to  the  statements  of  Cicero  (Ik 
JRep.f  ii.  37,  63)  and  Livy  (iv.  4,  6),  we  can  venture  to  declare  it  impossible 
that  the  prohibition  of  marriages  between  patricians  and  plebeians  was  fir»l 
established  by  the  twelve  tables.  There  are  laws  in  historical  development  as 
well  as  in  physics.  If  we  understand  them,  it  is  easy  to  discover  what  is  im- 
possible. There  was  a  regularity  and  steadiness  in  the  development  of  plebeian 
liberties  incompatible  with  so  marked  a  retrogressive  step  as  is  implied  by  th«> 
alleged  law  of  the  twelve  tables.  The  decemviral  legislation  was  th^ 
result  of  a  victory,  not  of  a  defeat,  of  the  popular  party,  and  could  not,  ther^ 
fore,  establish  a  new  law  which  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace 
and  a  humilation  by  the  whole  plebeian  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heJple^^ 
condition  of  the  plebeians  before  the  first  secession  would  be  unintelligible  and 
unnatural,  unless  they  had  been  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  race,  unfit  to  inter- 
marry with  patficians.  For  these  reasons  modem  historians  have  had  do 
hesitation  in  rejecting  the  statement  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  that  the  right  of  iateT' 
marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians  existed  at  the  be^nning  of  the 
republic,  and  was  abolished  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables. — See  Schwegler, 
Sam.  Ge9ch.t  iii.  46. 
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between  the  people  or  patricians,  the  original  founders  of     CHAP. 

the  Boman  state,   and  the   subject  plebeians.     As  the  .^. ,J . 

patricians  had  their  own  religious  worship  to  which  the 
plebeians  were  not  admitted,  and  as  they  considered  that 
they  alone  were  in  possession  of  the  auspicia,  by  means  of 
which  the  divine  protection  was  secured  to  the  Boman 
state,  they  had,  as  a  kind  of  privileged  caste,  kept  them- 
selves pure  from  any  mixture  of  plebeian  blood.  ^ 

On  this  purity  of  noble  descent,  and  the  religious  sane-  Religious 
tity  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  it,  was  based  in  great  ^*°^  '°°** 
measure  the  preponderance  which  the  patricians  knew 
how  to  make  use  of  in  their  dealings  with  the  plebeians. 
If  this  ideal  advantage  were  taken  from  them — if,  from 
privileged  beings  of  a  high  and  favoured  race,  they  were  to 
become  common  men — if  plebeians  were  admitted  into  the 
consecrated  circle — the  old  superstitions,  from  which  the 
patricians  derived  so  many  advantages,  must  give  way  and 
disappear. 

It  seems  to  have  been  principally  from  such  considera-  The  Caim- 
tions,  of  a  purely  political  character,  that,  soon  after  the  4^5^^^*^' 
restoration  of  the  consular  constitution  (445  B.C.),  the 
tribune  Canuleius  proposed  a  law  to  legalise  marriages 
between  the  two  classes,*  so  that  the  father  should  retain 
the  full  paternal  authority  over  the  children,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  children  of  a  patrician  father  and  a  plebeian 
mother  should  belong  to  the  father's  class ;  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  such  mixed  manages,  all  the  children  formerly 
took  the  lower  station,  that  is,  they  became  plebeians,  it 
being  all  the  same  whether  the  father  or  mother  was 
plebeian. 

It  is  clear,  and  this  fact  could  not  escape  the  plebeians.  Further 
that  the  plebeian  class  as  such  would  not  gain  strength,  if  ^f  ^^f^^^^ 
in  this  manner  the  patricians  grew  in  numbers  and  were  picbs. 
invigorated  by  new  blood.   But  the  weakening  or  destroy- 
ing of  the  patrician  class  was  not  the  object  of  the  ple- 
beians.    They  wished  only  to  do  away  with  the  distinct 

*  Schwegler,  Horn.  Gesch.,  i.  636. 

*  Livy,  iv.  I,  6.     Cicero,  De  Rep.,  ii.  37. 
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BOOK     position  and  privileges  of  the  patricians ;  they  wanted  to 
^ '-.^  obtain  for  themselves  admission  to  all  their  honours  and 


rights,  and  for  this  reason  they  considered  it  necessary 
first  of  all  to  break  through  the  barrier  which  hemmed  in 
the  privileged  class  and  separated  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  This  motive  is  evident  from  another  demand  of 
the  plebeians  put  forward  at  the  same  time, a  demand  which 
pointed  to  the  final  aim  they  had  in  view,  but  which  it 
took  two  more  generations  and  the  hottest  contests  to 
realise —the  demand  of  a  share  in  the  highest  office  of  the 
state,  the  consulate. 
Steady  These  two  motions,  brought  forward  so  soon  after  the 

plebeian  decemvirate,  show  how  strong  and  enduring  in  its  effects 
power.  ^j^g  movement  had  been  which  had  led  to  the  decemviral 
legislation.  The  plebeians  had  (though  only  for  a  time) 
raised  themselves  to  an  equality  with  the  privileged  class. 
The  tide  of  the  reaction  could  not  sweep  tliem  down  per- 
manently into  the  old  state  of  subordination.  Only  four 
years  later  the  plebeians  were  bold  and  confident  enough 
once  more  to  strive  for  the  highest  of  all  prizes.  The  course 
of  events  now  showed  how  much  the  plebs  had  gained  in 
strength  by  the  recent  reform,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
growing  power  of  the  assembly  of  tribes,  on  the  other  by 
the  increasing  authority  of  the  tribunes,  and  their  influ- 
ence in  the  senate.  After  a  violent  but  short  opposition, 
the  patricians  were  obliged  to  yield  on  both  these  points.* 
The  demand  of  the  right  of  intermarriage  was  granted 
(445  B.C.)  without  reserve;  and  with  this  concession  all 
claims  resting  on  the  exclusiveness  of  the  patrician  class 
and  the  purity  of  patrician  blood  were  altogether  over- 
thrown. From  this  time  forward  the  richest  and  most 
prominent  families  of  the  plebs  contracted  alliances  with 
those  of  the  old  nobility ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  by  this  union,  against  which  they  had  so  ob- 
stinately struggled,  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength, 
which  was  of  material  service  to  them  in  subsequent  civil 
disputes. 

*  LItj,  iv.  6 :  '  Victi  tandem  palres  nt  de  connnbio  femtur  consenscro.' 
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The  second  demand  of  the  plebeians,  which  was  directed     chap. 
to  a  share  in  the  consulship,  the  patricians  met  neither  v — l^J — . 
by  straightforward  concession  nor  by  direct  refusal.    They  Consular 
hoped  to  save  for  themselves  the  reality  of  political  power  J:"^^""^"' 
by  allowing  to  the  plebeians  the  formal  right  of  sharing 
it.      They   accordingly  modified  the  proposition   of  the 
tribunes  to  this  effect,  that  in  future  the  people  should  be 
free  to  elect  either  consuls — that  is,  patricians  according  to 
the  old  law — or  in  their  place  other  officers,  under  the  title 
of  *  military  tribunes  with  consular  power,*  consisting  of 
patricians  and  plebeians.    In  this  form  the  law  was  passed.^ 
It  is  not  reported  in  what  respect  the  official  competency 
of  the  consular  tribunes '  was  to  differ  from  that  of  the 
consuls.     Still  so  much  is  plain,  that  the  difference  con- 
sisted not  alone  in  name.^     The  number  of  the  consular 
tribunes  was   in  the   beginning   fixed   at  three,  and   it 
seems  that  one  of  these  three  offices — that  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  (the  future  prsetorship)  —was  in- 
tended to  be  reserved  for  the  patricians  ;  ^  at  any  rate  one 
place  at  least  always  remained  patrician. 

A  further  limitation  of  the  concession  made  to  the  pie-  The  cen- 
beians  consisted  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  patrician  ^^^**^*i^- 
office,  the  censorship,  whose  official  duties  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  the  consulship,  but  were  not  transferred  to 
the  miUtary  tribunes.* 

The  right  thus  attained  by  the  plebeians  of  electing  First 
consular   tribunes   of    their  own  order  proved  —  as   no  ^^^^^'"°  "^ 

■t  consular 

doubt  the  patricians  had  expected  from  the  beginning — a  tribunes. 
dead  letter  for  a  long  time.     So  great  was  the  influence  of 
the  old  nobility  in  the  elections  that,  for  the  space  of 
forty-four  years,  down  to  400  B.C.  not  a  single  plebeian 
was  elected  to  the   office.     Only  in  the  very  first  year 

*  Liyy,  iv,  7. 

*  ConsolAT  tribanes  is  a  shorter  and  more  convenient  designation  for  '  Mili- 
tary tribimes  with  consular  power.' 

*  This  is  the  notion  of  Zonaras,  yii.  19. 

*  Becker,  Rom.  Alterth.,  ii.  part  2,  137.  On  the  increase  of  the  nnmber  of 
consular  tribunes  to  four,  six,  and  eight,  see  Schwogler,  Horn.  Gesch.^  iii. 
113  £  '      *  See  below,  chap.  xiii. 
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and  in  the  excitement  produced  by  the  passing  of  the 


law,  the  plebeians  succeeded  in  raising  one  of  their  order 
to  the  new  office.*  But  eren  this  first  success  they  were 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  long.  For,  two  months  after  the 
election,  the  patricians  came  forward  and  declared  that 
the  election  was  vitiated  by  some  formal  irregularity,  and 
they  compelled  the  consular  tribunes  to  lay  down  their 
office,  whereupon  the  senate  contrived  that  in  their  place 
consuls,  i.e.  exclusively  patrician  magistrates,  should  be 
elected.  The  gain,  therefore,  which  the  plebeians  derived 
from  the  reform  was,  in  reality,  of  very  little  practical 
importance.  They  had  indeed,  imder  bold  leaders,  favoured 
perhaps  by  particular  circumstances,  under  the  impression 
which  the  decemviral  legislation  and  the  secession  had 
made,  obtained  a  constitutional  right ;  but  the  excitement 
of  the  contest,  it  appears,  was  succeeded  by  a  time  of  ex- 
haustion, and  the  patricians  remained  practically  in  pos- 
session of  the  power  which  they  had  legally  resigned. 
The  gains  In  order  to  explain  this  remarkable  phenomenon  we 
piebs  ought  to  be  intimately   acquainted  with  the  influence 

little  more  ^^ich  the  patricians  still  possessed  through  their  wealth, 
nominal,     their  political  organisation,  their  experience  and  capaciiy, 
and  then:  firmly  rooted  power.     We  can  only  form  con- 
jectures  on  these  points ;  but  this  can  be  plainly  seen,  that, 
by  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  especially  by  the  exten- 
sive discretionary  powers  of  the  presiding  magistrates,  the 
patricians  had  the  means  of  exercising  a  decided  influence 
on  the  issue  of  the  election. 
Modes  for        The  presiding  magistrate  had  the  right  to  refuse  votes 
thrwiu  ^    which  fell  on  a  candidate  he  disapproved  of.     He  could 
!j  t^®         even  decline  formally  to  declare  the  result  of  an  election, 
and  thus  was  able  to  treat  it  as  null  and  void.    If  such  a 


>  This  appears  cerUin  from  the  npme  of  one  of  the  triba&M,  L.  Atiliii% 
which  is  purely  plebeian.  We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the  statement  of  Jaxj 
(iv.  6)  and  Dionysins  (xi.  61)  that  the  three  consular  tribunes  elected  444  b.c 
were  all  patricians.  Perhaps  there  were  even  two  plebeians  among  the  three 
colleagues. — See  Schwegler,  Rom,  Gesck,,  iii.  124. 
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course  was  unadvisable,  it  was  open  to  the  senate  to  refuse     CHAP, 
its  sanction  (patrum  auctoritas)  and  the  body  of  patricians 


could  decline  to  confer  the  imperium  by  the  lex  curiata. 
Where  none  of  these  means  seemed  likely  to  produce  the 
desired  result,  there  was  another  pretext  in  the  religious 
formalities,  by  which  an  election  could  at  any  time  be 
declared  yitiated.  K  the  nobility  imscrupulously  applied 
all  these  legal  checks  in  addition  to  their  own  private 
influence,  and  at  the  same  time  dextrously  made  use  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  republic  to  carry  out  their 
party  politics — if  they  understood  how  to  frighten  or  to 
humour  the  plebeians  by  the  prospect  of  wars,  conquests, 
alliances,  or  colonies — we  can  well  understand  how  the 
plebeians,  with  mournful  resignation,  might  yield  to 
what  was  inevitable,  and  rather  renounce  the  carrying 
out  of  a  hard- won  law,  than  endanger  the  internal  peace 
and  perhaps  the  safety  of  the  state  by  stubborn  opposi- 
tion. As  a  last  resource  the  tribunes  of  the  people  might 
have  used  their  right  of  intercession,  by  which  they  could 
stop  the  elections ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  if  the  patricians 
would  not  yield,  an  interregnum  or  dictatorship  became 
inevitable;  and  thus  the  patricians  finally  succeeded  in 
exhausting  the  patience  of  the  plebeians,  and  in  com- 
pelling them  to  give  up  the  contest.^ 

Six  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  consular  tri-  The  case  of 
bunes  (439  B.C.),  an  event  took  place  which  throws  much  ^^^ 
light  on  the  character  of  the  civil  struggles  then  raging 
in  Rome.  It  is  the  melancholy  end  of  the  popular  leader, 
Spurius  Medlius.  We  will  endeav9ur  to  clear  it  of  the 
misrepresentations  by  which  the  partial  historians,  writing 
in  the  interest  of  the  aristocracy,  have  made  it  almost 
unintelligible. 

>  See  Schwegler.  Rom.  Gesch,,  iii.  142  ff. 
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In  the  tenth  year  after  the  decemrirate,  Livy  *  relates, 
there  was  a  famine  in  Borne.  Everything  was  tried  to 
cheek  the  misery  of  the  people,  and  the  necessary  measures 
for  this  purpose  were  intrusted  to  L.  Minucius,  an  officer 
especially  appointed  as  master  of  markets  (praefectos 
annonse),  who  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  the  price 
of  com  reduced.  He  bought  large  supplies  in  foreign 
lands,  ordered  that  every  citizen  should  sell  whatever  com 
he  might  have  in  excess  of  one  month's  consumption, 
limited  the  rations  of  slaves,  and  acted  with  sevexity 
towards  the  usurers.  But  all  these  means  were  of  little 
use.  The  misery  of  the  poor  increased,  and  many  threw 
themselves  into  the  Tiber,  to  escape  by  a  quick  death 
from  the  tortures  of  hunger. 

Then  a  man  from  among  the  people  took  compassion  on 
his  suffering  countrymen.  Spurius  Maelius,  a  rich  plebeian 
from  the  class  of  knights,  bought  com  in  Etruria  through 
his  friends  and  clients,  and  distributed  it  gratis,  or  at  very 
low  prices,  to  the  starving  plebs.  In  this  way  he  won  their 
unbounded  gratitude  and  attachment,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  people  would  withhold  nothing  from  his  ambition, 
and  that  he  had  at  least  a  prospect  of  being  made  consul 
as  a  reward  for  his  generosity.  But  Maelius  aimed  higher. 
He  thought  that,  in  order  to  attain  to  this  dignity,  he  must 
encounter  the  opposition  of  the  patricians,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  make  himself  the 

'  Livy,  iv.   12.    The  principal  writers  besides  Liry  are  Diodoros  (xii.  87), 
Valerius  Maximus  (v.  3,  2;  vi.  3,  1),  and  Zonaras,  vii.  20. 
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absolnte  master  of  the  state.     Such  plans  and  intentions     CHAP. 

XII 

could  not  long  remain  secret,  and  were  made  known  s-  ,  '  .^ 
especially  to  Minucius,  whose  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  ameliorate  the  misery  of  the  people  were 
quite  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  splendid  generosity  of 
Mselius.  Forthwith  Minucius  reported  to  the  senate  that 
in  the  house  of  Mselius  arms  had  been  collected,  and  that 
secret  meetings  of  conspirators  were  taking  place.  The 
tribunes  were  already  bribed,  he  said,  to  betray  the  liberty 
of  the  republic.  The  projects  for  restoring  the  royal  power 
were  notorious  ;  only  the  conspirators  had  not  yet  agreed 
as  to  the  time  of  action.  There  was  danger  in  delay,  and 
he  had  waited  too  long  already  in  making  his  report.  In 
this  state  of  affairs  the  senate  determined  to  adopt  the 
last  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  republic.  The  aged 
Cincinnatus  was  immediately  appointed  dictator,  and  he 
chose  C.  Servilius  for  his  master  of  the  horse.  Surprise 
and  consternation  seized  all  the  people  when,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  dictator  mounted  his  tribunal  in 
the  Forum.  With  anxious  curiosity  the  people  crowded 
together,  and  among  them  also  Sp.  Mselius.  Nobody 
knew  against  what  internal  danger  or  against  what  eoemy 
the  extraordinary  dictatorial  power  was  directed.  Then 
Servilius  forced  his  way  into  the  crowd,  with  a  number  of 
patrician  youths,  and  challenged  Mselius  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  dictator.  Mselius  saw  the  danger 
which  threatened  him,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the 
people.  But  Servilius  drew  a  dagger  from  under  his 
armpit,  and  stabbed  Mselius  before  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
who  were  paralysed  with  fright.  Sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  the  murdered  man,  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  dictator,  and  announced  the  death  of  the  traitor.  The 
people  now  became  uproarious,  and  thronged  around  the 
seat  of  the  dictator,  threatening  vengeance.  But  Cincin- 
natus, undaunted  and  defiant,  justified  the  deed  of  Servilius; 
*  for,'  said  he,  *  even  if  Mselius  was  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
treason,  of  which  he  was,  on  good  information,  accused, 
he  still  deserved  death,  because  he  disobeyed  the  commands 
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of  the  dictator,  and  feared  the  judgment  of  the  people.* 
He  then  commanded  that  the  house  of  Mselius  should  be 
pulled  down  and  levelled  with  the  ground  ;^  and  the  com 
which  Meelius  had  accumulated,  Minucius,  the  master  of 
the  markets,  distributed  among  the  i>eople  at  a  low 
price,  thus  relieving  the  distress,  and  making  himself 
so  popular  that  a  bull  with  golden  horns  was  dedicated 
to  him  as  a  sign  of  the  gratitude  of  the  people.*  Yet 
the  people  felt  that  Mselius  had  been  put  to  death 
unjustly,  without  a  trial,  and  that  no  proof  of  his  guilt 
could  be  produced,  and  their  anger  turned  against  Ser- 
vilius.  He  was  compelled  to  go  away  from  Bome,  and  after 
some  years,  a  tribune,  named  Sp.  Mselius,  a  relation  of 
the  murdered  man,  proposed  a  law  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  Servilius,  and  to  inflict  the  same  punishment  on 
Minucius,  as  a  false  accuser. 

Thus  runs  the  story  of  Sp.  Mselius,  as  told  by  livy,  our 
chief  authority.  The  tradition,  however,  is  not  quite  the 
same  with  different  writers.  The  report  of  Dionysius 
exhibits  some  important  deviations.*  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  dictatorship  of  Cincinnatus,  but  relates  that  the 
young  Servilius,  commissioned  by  the  senate,  got  rid  of 
Mselius  by  cowardly  assassination,  approaching  him  under 
pretence  of  conversing  VTith  him,  and  piercing  him  with  a 
dagger.^  In  spite  of  this  variation,  which  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  nature  of  the  authorities  at 
that  period,  the  event  comes  out  with  tolerable  clearness. 
It  had,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  been  deeply  imprinted  in  the 
memory  of  the  Eoman  people,  and  the  broad  facts  were 
undoubted  that,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
sular tribunes,  Sp.  Mselius,  a  rich  and  respected  plebeian, 
was  murdered  in  a  party  conflict  by  the  patrician,  C.  Ser- 
vilius Ahala. 

*  Livy,  iv.  16.  Varro,  lAi^g,  Lat.tT,  167.  Cicero,  Pro  Dom.,  p.  38.  Valcr. 
Max.,  yi.  3,  1. 

'  Liyy,  iv.  16.    Pliny,  Hiat,  Nat.t  xviii.  4;  xzxiv.  11. 

*  In  a  fragment  recentlj  disGoyered  in  the  Escnzial. — See  Schwegler,  Som, 
Gesch.,  iii.  130,  Anm.  1. 

«  See  aUo  Plutarch,  Brut,  1. 
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How  the  Bomans  of  later  times  looked  upon  this  act     CHAP. 
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appears  plainly  from  the  remarks  of  Cicero,*  Livjj  Valerius  w    y.  ^^ 
Maximus,  and  other  writers.     The  Boman  historians  are  ^ater  re- 
almost  without  exception  partisans  of  the   aristocracy;  potation 
the  tribunes  are  generally  represented  as  turbulent,  and  Msdius. 
often  as  venal  demagogues ;  the  people  appear  selfish  and 
base;  the  senate,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  true  leaders 
of  the  nobility  are  lauded  as  high-minded,  self-sacrificing, 
and  patriotic.     The  deed  of  Servilius  Ahala  is,  therefore, 
celebrated  as  an  act  of  heroism ;  and  Mselius  is  universally 
described  as  an  enemy  of  freedom,  who  wished  to  bribe 
the  Bomans  by  the  paltry  present  of  a  few  pounds  of  bread 
to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant. 

In  spite  of  the  few  criteria  by  which  we  can  judge  of  Unjust  im- 
the  motives  of  Sp.  Mselius,  we  must  not  hesitate  one  ^^ 
moment  to  cast  aside  this  verdict,  and  to  look  upon  the 
murdered  plebeian  as  the  victim  of  a  party  which,  with  a 
haughty  contempt  of  justice,  made  use  of  any  weapon, 
however  dishonourable,  in  a  base  endeavour  to  evade  or 
violate  the  law — a  party  which  was  not  ashamed  to  extol 
bloody  crimes,  committed  in  its  interest,  as  patriotic 
exploits,  and  to  stigmatise  its  murdered  enemies  in  their 
graves  as  traitors  or  common  criminals. 

It  is  clear,  at  the  very  outset,  that  the  accusation  of  Wrong 
having  aimed  at  royal  power  when  the  republic  was  firmly  M^i^T. 
established  hardly  deserves  our  notice.*  It  is  not  even 
likely  that  such  a  charge  was  ever  seriously  brought 
against  Sp.  Melius ;  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
distorted  narrative  of  the  annalists.  How  could  a  citizen, 
who,  like  Sp.  Mselius,  had  never  had  the  direction  of  the 
government,  who  had  never  been  even  tribune,  who  with 

'  Cicero  is  particularly  emphatic  in  condemning  Sp.  Mselius.  He  says 
(Lalius,  8,  28) :  *  Quis  est  qui  Tarquinium  Superbum,  qui  Sp.  Cassium,  Sp. 
Hselium  non  oderit  ? '  See  also  Cicero,  De  Senect.f  16,  66 ;  De  Rep.,  ii.  27,  49  ; 
Pro  Mil.,  27,  72.  PhUipp.f  ii,  44,  14.  Sp.  Cassius,  Sp.  Melius,  and  M.  Manlius 
are  generally  named  in  conjunction,  as  conspirators  justly  punished  with  death 
for  attempting  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Bome. 

'  The  similar  chaiige  brought  against  the  decemvirs  is  equally  groundless. . 
See  p.  193. 
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BOOK  the  exception  of  Ids  wealth  possessed  no  means  of  influence, 
w  .'  ..^  who  appears  not  to  have  had  numerous  adherents,  and  to 
have  led  no  party, — how  could  such  a  man  be  suspected 
of  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  and  at  the 
restoration  of  the  regal  power  in  his  own  person?  And  if 
it  be  granted  that  he  did  this,  if  it  be  granted  that  he 
had  collected  partisans,  arms,  and  mercenaries,'  would  he 
in  that  case  have  exposed  himself  unarmed  to  the  dagger 
of  a  fanatical  enemy  ?  Would  he  have  gone  to  the  Forum 
without  a  retinue  of  trusty  followers,  and  without  con- 
certing plans  for  resistance  or  attack?  If  proofs  could 
have  been  produced  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  bring  the  simple  plebeian  to  justice, 
and  the  people  would  not  have  spared  an  enemy  of  their 
freedom.  But  the  people  were  convinced  of  his  innocence. 
Intimidated  at  the  moment  by  the  display  of  dictatorial 
authority,  they  soon  recovered  spirit  and  courage  to  force 
the  perpetrator  of  the  bloody  deed  into  exile;  and  the 
patricians  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the  popular 
vengeance  the  man  who  had  acted  as  their  champion, 
and  whom  they  continued  to  pi'aise  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country. 
The  real  It  is  true,  'Sp.  MsbUus  was  not  altogether  innocent  in 

of  Mffilius.  tl^®  ©y®  of  ^®  patricians ;  no  doubt  he  had  committed  a 
crime  which,  by  their  code,  was  punishable  with  death. 
What  this  crime  was  we  can  guess  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. Just  then  was  the  time  when,  afber  severe  strug- 
gles, the  plebeians  had  been  declared  eligible  for  the 
ofiice  of  consular  tribunes.  In  spite  of  this  concession, 
the  patricians  strained  every  nerve  to  reduce  this 
right  to  nothing  in  practice,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
succeeded  so  far  that,  during  forty-four  *  years,  none 
but  patricians  were  raised  to  this  ofiice.  What  means 
they  used  to  attain  this  end,  we  have  already  hinted.' 
Now,  however,  in  their  proceedings  against  Sp.  Mselius, 
we  discover,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  new  method  of  con- 

>  This  is  what  Zonaras  imagines,  who  says  (Tii.  20) :  8ir>  i  re  iwopiffaro  ical 
^pif»po6s.  *  See  p.  214. 
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trolling  the  elections,  and  a  very  effective  one  for  keeping  CHAP. 
off  plebeian  candidates.  The  crime  of  Sp.  Mselins  was,  .  _  ,  '  ^ 
we  may  be  sure,  no  other  than  this,  that  by  his  wealth 
and  generosity  he  had  acquired  great  popularity  among 
the  people,  and  that  at  an  election  of  military  tribunes  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  gaining  for  himself  the  votes  of  the 
centuries.     This  fully  explains  why  he  was  so  obnoxious  , 

to  the  enemies  of  popular  rights,  and  why  he  shared  the 
fate  and  the  opprobrium  of  Sp.  Cassius  and  M.  Manlius, 
the  forerunners,  like  himself,  of  the  Gracchi. 
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made  a 
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The  reform  of  the  year  445  B.C.  was  followed,  as  appears 
most  probable,  by  the  establishment  of  the  censorship '  as 
a  separate  office.'  For,  the  plebeians  being  admitted  to 
the  office  of  consular  tribunes,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
patricians  to  weaken  this  office  by  separating  from  it  a 
certain  class  of  functions,  and  constituting  for  them  a  new 
purely  patrician  office. 

Till  now  the  consuls  had  from  time  to  time  held  the 
census,  by  which  they  not  only  regulated  the  military  ser- 
vices of  every  citizen,  but  also  revised  periodically  the 
general  assembly  of  centuries.  The  nomination  of  new 
senators  had  also  till  now  been  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
consuls.  On  them  depended,  therefore,  the  rank  and  con- 
sideration of  every  single  citizen  in  the  state.  These  im- 
portant privileges  the  patricians  had  no  .intention  of 
relinquishing  when  they  were  compelled  to  admit  the 
right  of  the  plebeians  to  the  office  of  consular  tribunes. 
That  part  of  the  former  consular  power,  therefore,  which 
referred  to  the  nomination  of  senators  and  to  the  holding 
of  the  census  was  not  transferred' to  the  consular  tribunes ; 
but  a  new  patrician  office,  the  censorship,  was  established 
for  its  exercise.  The  censors  were  to  be  two  in  number, 
and  the  term  of  their  office  was  to  range  over  five  years. 


>  Becker,  Rom.  Alterth.,  ii.  part  2,  p.  191  ff. 

*  According  to  Livy  (iv.  8),  Dionysius  (xi.  63),  Zonaras  (vii.  19),  the  censor- 
ship WHS  established  two  years  later  (443  b.c.)  and  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  constitutional  changes  of  445,  which  introduced  the  office  of  consular 
tribunes.  Schwegler  {Bihn.  Cresch.,  iii.  117)  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  they 
are  mistaken,  and  that  the  censorship  was  part  of  the  reform  of  445. 
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It  is  not  easy  co  decide  with  accuracy  what  were  the  offi-  chap. 
cial  duties  of  the  censors  in  the  first  period  of  their  exis-  >_ — .--^ 
tence.  No  doubt  many  duties  wei^  in  course  of  time 
added  which  were  foreign  to  the  first  censors,  especially 
when,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  finances  of  the  state 
became  more  complicated  and  more  important,  and  when 
I&ome  became  not  only  more  powerful,  but  richer  and 
more  luxurious.  From  this  time  the  administration  of 
the  state  domains,  the  farming  out  of  the  indirect  taxes, 
and  the  management  of  public  works  constituted  alone  an 
office  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  special  branch  of  the  - 
duties  of  the  censors  was  that  of  watching  over  the  pre- 
servation of  public  morals,  or  rather  of  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  good  old  time,  a  duty  which  they  vainly 
endeavoured  to  discharge  by  all  sorts  of  restrictions  on  ex- 
penditure and  luxurious  living.  These  censorial  functions, 
which  are  generally  much  overvalued  in  their  practical 
eflfect  and  usefulness,  were  probably  due  to  the  gradual 
development  and  increasing  dignity  of  the  office,  and  not 
contemplated  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  Yet  the 
censorship  ranked,  even  from  the  beginning,  in  dignity 
and  importance,  next  to  the  consulship;  and  in  those  years 
when  military  tribunes,  and  Dot  consuls,  were  chosen, 
the  censorship  ranked  first.*  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
an  office  especially  instituted  to  protect  the  most  impor- 
tant privileges  of  the  patricians  could  be  thought  lightly 
of.» 

After  the  establishment  of  the  offices  of  military  tribunes  General 
and  censors,  a  long  pause  took  place  in  the  further  de-  ^^  °^ 
velopment  of  the  constitution.     The  plebeians  having  suc- 

>  Becker,  Bom.  AlieriK  ii-  part  2.  p.  196,  Anm.  479,  480. 

*  Livy^s  narrative  (iv.  18)  is  unquestionably  incorrect.  According  to  his 
account  the  office  was  not  considered  at  first  dignified  (minime  consviaris),  but 
only  troublesome  {opero8a\  and  therefore  avoided  by  the  first  men  in  the  state. 
This  statement  is  refuted  by  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  the  censorship, 
and  by  the  fiict  that  the  first  censors,  L.  Papirius  and  L.  Sempronius,  were 
viri  ccnsuiares.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  political  and  private  transactions  for  a 
man  to  depreciate  a  thing  which  he  wishes  to  obtain  or  has  obtained  from 
another.  The  statement  of  Livy  looks  very  much  like  such  an  intentional 
misrepresentation. 
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BOOK     ceeded  in  donbling  the  number  of  the  qnsestors  from  two 
—   /-.   to  four  in  the  year  421  B.C.,  and  in  securing  their  own 


eligibility  for  this  office,  directed  their  attention,  not  s<» 
much  to  obtain  new  privileges  by  new  laws,  as  to  try  the 
working  of  their  legally  acquired  priyileges,  and  to  make 
the  constitution  a  reality. 
Predomin-       Year  after  year  the  question  had  now  to  be  discussed 
patriciana.^  and  settled,  whether  for  the  ensuing  period  of  office  consuls 
or  military  tribunes  should  be  elected.     The  first  object  of 
the  senate  always  was  to  try  to  obtain  the  election  of 
consuls,  and   it   succeeded  in  this  twenty  times  during 
thirty-five  years,  from  444  B.C.  till  409  B.C.     When  the 
aristocracy  felt  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
tribunes,  and  to  give  their  consent  to  the  election  of  con- 
sular tribunes,  no  stone  was  left  unturned  to  have  onlv 
patricians   elected  to  the  office.     With  what   obstinacy 
and  with  what  success  they  persisted  in  this  perfidious 
and  illegal  practice  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  already  re- 
ferred to,*  that,  till  the  year  .400,  i.e.  in  four  and  forty 
years,  duiing  which  period  consular  tribunes  were  elected 
twenty-three  times,  no  plebeian  ever  filled  that  office. 
Patrician         The  patrician  policy  during  the  whole  of  this  period 
bears  an  undignified  character.'  It  is  the  policy  of  shrewd- 
ness and  of  meanness ;  still  more,  it  is  a  continued  and 
systematic  violation  of  the  law,  a  sham  constitutionalism, 
such  as  we  see  so  frequently  in  the  present  day.     Not  only 
the  positive  law,  but  also  the  honour,  the  well-being,  and 
even  the  safety  of  the  state,  were  sacrificed  to  the  interests 
of  a  party  whose  day  was  past,  whose  strength  was  under- 
mined, and  the  continuance  of  whose  privileges  had  become 
unendurable  and  injurious  to  the  state. 
Limitation       In  spite  of  the  apparent  exhaustion  of  the  plebs,  it  is 
oeDKorehip   clcar  that  they  only  needed  time  to  recover  themselves 
to  eighteen  before  again  trying  their  strength.   The  stifled  fire  flickered 
up  again  afresh  from  time  to  time.     The  plebeians  sub- 
mitted to  their  fate  with  indignation  and  impatience,  and 
the  nobility,  although  all-powerfal  for  the  moment,  received 

*  See  p.  213. 
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now  and  then  a  waminff  which  made  them  tremble  for  the     CHAP. 

•  XIII 

future.    After  the  second  censorship,  in  the  year  434  B.C.,   x..-,   1 
the  quinquennial  term  of  this  patrician  office  was  cut  *  *  *'^' 
short,  and  on  the  proposition  of  the  patrician  consul  Mamer- 
cus  -Slmilius,  it  was  determined  that  every  fifth  year  new 
censors  should  be  chosen,  but  should  remain  in  office  only 
eighteen  months.     A  further  concession  was  made  to  the 
plebs  in  the  year  421  B.C.,  by  which  the  number  of  the  421  b.c. 
quaestors  was  increased  from  two  to  four,  and  the  plebeians 
were  declared  eligible  for  this  post.     It  is  true  this  conces- 
flion  was  made  by  the  patricians  with  the  secret  expecta- 
tion that,  in  spite  of  the  legal  admission  of  plebeians  to 
this  office,  they  would  be   able,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
consular  tribunes,   to  carry  the   election  of  patricians. 
They  were,  however,  mistaken  in  this  calculation.     The 
plebeian  comitia  of  tribes,  which  had  to  elect  the  qusestors, 
could  not  be  managed  so  easily  as  those  of  the  centuries,  and 
eleven  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  410  B.C.,  three  plebeians  4io  b.c. 
were  elected  among  the  four  quaestors.     This  was  a  just 
retribution  for  the  cunning  of  tlie  patricians,  who  would 
not  consent  to  the  plebeians  having  a  certain  fixed  number 
among  the  qusestors,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  fill  up 
all  the  places  with  patricians.  ** 

But  at  the  election  of  the  consular  tribunes  also  an  un-  Signs  of 

expected  result  took  place.  In  the  years  400  and  899  B.C.,  aitU,7ty.^ 

and  again  in  the  year  396  B.C.,  a  majority  of  plebeians  was 

elected.     We  cannot  ascertain  the  causes  and  the  details 

of  these  changes,  as  we  are  too  scantily  informed  of  the 

events  of  this  period.    We  see  plainly,  however,  that  the 

plebeians  were  not  hopelessly  torpid,  but  understood  how 

to  make  good  use  of  a  favourable  opportunity,  when  offered, 

for  the  assertion  of  their  rights.     This  perseverance  could 

not  fiail  sooner  or  later  to  be  crowned  with  success.     In  the 

plebs  was  the  germ  of  growth.     The  patrician  class  could 

neither  be  renovated  nor  extended.     One  generation  later, 

in  the  year  866  B.C.,  the  Licinian  laws  secured  to  the 

plebeians  a  share  in  the  consulate,  and  the  patricians  lost 

their  old  preponderance  in  the  state  for  ever. 

VOL.  1.  Q 
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foreign 
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We  cannot  suppose  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Boman 
senate  was  carried  on  with  a  greater  respect  for  justice 
than  was  exhibited  in  the  dealings  of  the  patricians  with 
the  popular  party.  As  far  as  foreign  nations  were  con- 
cerned, the  ancients  considered  everything  right  which 
promised  to  bring  advantage,  even  more  unscrupulously 
than  we  do  at  the  present  day.  The  considerations  of 
equity  and  self-restraint  which  it  was  necessary  to  observe 
to  a  certain  extent  with  regard  to  fellow-citizens,  were 
disregarded  in  the  case  of  foreigners.  Towards  them 
cunning  and  deceit,  cruelty  and  ferocity,  became  virtues, 
and  passed  for  wisdom  and  courage.  Antiquity  can  show 
but  few  instances  of  magnanimity  in  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  and  the  Eomans  especially  were  strangers  to  it^ 
They  are  therefore  entitled  least  of  all  to  moralise  on  the 
faithlessness  and  perfidy  of  other  nations ;  for,  with  regard 
to  foreigners,  who  for  them  were  originally  synonymous  with 
enemies,^  they  never  considered  themselves  bound  by  any 
obligation  or  restrained  by  any  principles  of  right,  except 
in  so  far  as  their  own  advantage  seemed  to  demand  it.  We 
have  occasion  to  notice  this  practice  at  the  first  contact 
of  Rome  with  a  neighbouring  state,  which  is  described 
in  our  authorities  with  so  much  detail  and  apparent 
fidelity  that  we  can  judge  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the 
motives  and  the  object  of  the  Bomans.  It  is  the  disgrace- 
ful spoliation  of  the  allied  town  of  Ardea,  which  Livy  him- 

>  Cicero,  Q/f.,  i.  12,  37:  'Hostis  apud  maiores  nostros  is  dicebatur,  quem 
nunc  peregrinum  dicimus/ 
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self,  who  80  gladly  praises  or  excuses  anything  Soman,  felt     CHAP, 
to  be  an  infamons  act.  « — ^J.^ 


The  town  of  Corioli'  had  been  destroyed  in  the  course  The  treat- 
of  the  Volscian  wars ;  and  its  territory,  which  was  lying  JS^^ 
waste,  was  the  subject  of  a  long  dispute  and  frequent  wars 
between  two  adjacent  Latin  towns,  Ardea  and  Aricia.  At 
length  (446  B.C.),  after  both  towns  had  suffered  severely  446  b.c. 
from  the  protracted  contest,  they  decided  to  choose  Eome 
as  their  umpire.  The  Soman  senate  laid  the  matter  before 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  the  people  decided  that  the 
disputed  land  belonged  by  right  neither  to  Ardea  nor  to 
Aricia,  but  to  Some ;  for  as  Some  had  conquered  Corioli 
forty-seyen  years  before,  it  had  become  the  property  of  the 
Soman  state  {ager  puhlicus).  In  vain,  it  is  said,  did  the 
consuls  and  the  senate  endeavour  to  prevent  this  selfish 
and  dishonourable  decision  of  the  people.  The  magnani- 
mity and  sense  of  right  in  the  nobUity  found  no  response 
in  the  gpreat  mass,  which  was  only  moved  by  greediness  and 
selfishness.  The  consuls  therefore  had  no  choice  but  to 
announce,  very  much  against  their  will,  to  the  allies  of 
Some  the  sentence  of  the  Soman  people,  which,  though  not 
in  reality  altogether  unjust,*  still  was  contrary  to  the  feel- 
ing of  equity  of  the  senate.  A  formal  treaty*  with  Ardea 
ratified  the  decision  of  the  Soman  people  in  the  year 
444  B.C.  Shortly  after  this  (443  b.c.)  a  bloody  civil  war 
broke  out  in  the  town  of  Ardea.  In  Ardea  also  there  were 
patricians  and  plebeians,  and  the  same  disputes  and 
struggles  took  place  there  as  in  Some.*  The  plebs 
seceded  and  united  themselves  with  a  Yolscian  army  to 
besiege  the  town.  The  patricians  turned  to  Some  for 
assistance,  and  the  Soman  consul  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Ardea.     The  Volscians  were  defeated,  the  town  delivered, 

*  livy,  Hi.  71. 

*  livy,  iii.  7*2 :  *  Vocat»  tribus  indicaverunt  agram  publicum  populi  Komani 
e»9e  ;  nee  abnuitur  ita  fuisse,  si  ad  iudices  alios  itum  foret.' 

'  This/cBtfiM  Ardeatinum  is  said  to  hav«  been  inspected  by  the  annalist  Licinius 
Hacer,  the  contemporary  of  Sulla  and  Cicero. 

*  liify,  iv.  9. 
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the  rebellious  plebeians  punislied,^  and  the  snpremacj  ot 
the  patricians  re*established.     But,  as  the  town  had  been 
very  much  depopulated  in  the  civil  war,  it  was  decided  to 
send  Eoman  colonists  to  Ardea,  and  to  give  them  grants 
of  land  on  the  tenitory  which  Bome,  as  umpire,  had 
awarded  to  itself.     In  order,  however,  that  the  disgrace 
of  the  iniquitous  sentence  might  be  obliterated,  no  land 
was  assigned  to  the  Boman  colonists  until  all  the  people 
of  Ardea  had  received  allotments.    Thus  the  assistance 
rendered,  and  the  way  in  which  the  land  was  divided,  not 
only  reconciled  Ardea  with  Borne,  but  laid  it  under  especial 
obligations.'    The  Boman  plebeians,  who  had  confidently 
expected  that  they  would  have  a  share  in  the  division  of 
the  land,  and  who  now  found  themselves  excluded,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people  of  Ardea,  were  so  exasperated 
that  the  patrician  triumvirs,  who  had  been  sent  as  com 
missioners  to  settle  the  Boman  colonists  at  Ardea,  did  not 
venture  to  return  to  Bome,  but  preferred  to  remain  in 
Ardea. 

Thus  runs  this  edifying  narrative.  We  cannot  fidl  to 
see  that  there  is  something  true  in  it.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  pure  invention.  The  stain  on  the  honour  of  Bome 
caused  by  its  decision  between  Ardea  and  Aricia  was  of 
too  deep  a  dye  to  be  washed  out.'  The  Boman  annalists 
have  tGiken  much  trouble  to  garble  the  report  and  to 
justify  or  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  Bomans.  They 
have  not,  however,  altogether  succeeded,  and  we  can  sepa- 
rate with  tolerable  accuracy  the  true  from  the  false. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  doubt  untrue  that  the  decision 
of  the  Bomans  was  given  by  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
that  is,  by  the  plebs.  AH  questions  of  foreign  policy 
came  before  the  senate,  and  when  by  its  'decision  no 
burden  was  imposed  upon  the  people — for  example,  if  no 


'  Livy,  iv.  10 :  *  Principibus  eius  motus  securi  peicossis.' 

^  Livj,  iv.  10 :  'Demptam  iniuriam  iudicii  tanto  beneficio  populi  Romani 

Ardeates  credebant.' 

'  JAry  calls  it '  Publicse  av'aritiffi  monumentum '  (ir.  10),  *  ludicinm  inikine  * 

(iv.  11),  'Turpe  indicium  populi'  (iii.  71). 
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war  was  necessary — there  was  no  need  of  consulting  tlie  CHAP. 
people.  The  Boman  patricians  conld  indeed  alone  be  -  '  ,  '  - 
interested  in  this  matter  and  expect  advantage  from  it. 
For  as  the  disputed  lands  became  the  public  land  {ager 
jniblicus)  of  Borne,  it  is  clear  that  the  plebs  gained  no- 
thing. The  public  lands  still  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
privileged  class.  Only  patricians  could  take  possession  of 
them.  The  principal  complaint  of  the  plebeians  in  relation 
to  the  agrarian  laws  was  just  this,  that  they  were  excluded 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  state  lands.  It  is  therefore 
quite  absurd  to  attribute  the  ignominious  decision  to  the 
mean  selfishness  of  the  plebeians,  as  our  historians  do,  and 
to  represent  the  patricians  as  opposed  to  it.  It  appears 
plainly  in  the  course  of  the  story  that  the  Boman  patri- 
cians were  allied  with  the  patricians  of  Ardea,  and  the 
district  of  Corioli  was  only  the  price  which  the  aristocracy 
of  Ardea  paid  to  the  Bomaus  for  their  assistance  against 
their  own  rebellious  plebs.  Finally,  the  conduct  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  the  colony  of  Ardea 
is  significant.  They  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  plebs, 
and  did  not  venture  to  return  to  Bome.  Surely  this 
proves  that  the  Boman  plebeians  had  not  profited  by  the 
iniquitous  acquisition,  and  that  the  patricians,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  the  transaction,  were  also  the  sole  authors  of 

'  The  disputes  about  agrarian  laws,  of  which  we  have  heard  nothing  since 
the  lex  Icilia,  now  begin  again.  In  441  B.C.  the  tribune  Pcetelius  insisted  on 
assignments  of  land  (Li^y»  iv.  12),  having  in  view,  no  doubt,  the  newlj  ac- 
quired territory  of  Ardea.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Sp.  Mselius  may  have  had  a 
similar  object  in  view  ? 
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During  the  internal  straggles  which  led  to  the  decemTi- 
rate  and  the  consular  tribuneship,  the  wars  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  especially  the  ^Slquians  and  the 
Volscians,  had  not  ceased.  Tear  after  year  these  enemies 
repeated  their  incursions  for  rapine  and  murder ;  and  not 
only  the  allies  of  the  Bomans,  the  Hemicans  and  the 
Latins,  but  even  the  Soman  dominions  themselves,  were 
visited  by  the  dreadful  scourge  of  these  everlasting  petty 
wars.  Three  times,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  years 
465,  463,  446  B.C.,  the  enemy  penetrated  into  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Bome,  and  in  the  year  460  B.C.,  in  the 
midst  of  the  disputes  about  the  Terentilian  law,  the 
Eoman  Capitol  had  temporarily  fallen  into  their  hands. 
'The  second  and  third  book  of  Livy,  and  the  corresponding 
books  of  Dionysius,  convey  to  the  careless  reader  a  very 
erroneous  impression.  They  make  it  appear  that  Bome, 
in  spite  of  occasional  reverses,  was  on  the  whole  success- 
ful, and  pursued  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  victories 
and  conquests.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  great  misre- 
presentation, caused  by  the  national  vanity  of  the  histo- 
rians. In  truth  Bome  could  hardly  stand  her  ground, 
while  her  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  lost  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  territory,  and  suffered  more  directly 
than  even  Bome,  as  lying  nearer  to  the  common  enemies 
of  the  league. 

Such  continual  calamities,  we  may  suppose,  were  ag- 
gravated by  internal  dissensions.    We  are  told  of  Bozaan 
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soldiers,  who,  out  of  hatred  to  the  patrician  constds,  allowed     CHAP. 
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themselves  to  be  beaten  by  the  enemy,  or  at  least  would 
not  conquer,  in  order  that  the  commander  might  lose  his 
triumph ;  we  read  frequently  of  the  factious  opposition  of 
the  tribunes,  who  prevented,  by  their  intercession,  the 
levying  of  troops.  There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  exag- 
geration in  these  accounts,  but  they  are  not  altogether 
fictitious,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  wars  were  very  disas- 
trous. And,  in  truth,  no  growth  of  national  power  was 
possible  for  Eome  so  long  as  the  plebeians,  who  supplied 
the  main  strength  of  the  armies,  were  in  bitter  enmity 
against  the  ruling  class. 

A  connected  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Volscians  and  -flSquian 
the  ^quians  during  this  time  is  out  of  the  question.  The  g^ian  wars. 
character  of  our  sources  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  period,  though  such  wild  fictions  as  the  stories 
of  Cincinnatus  and  Coriolanus  are  not  repeated.  Here 
and  there  we  are  even  agreeably  surprised  by  narratives 
which  have  so  much  the  air  of  genuine  history  about  them 
that  the  dark  clouds  appear  to  break  and  to  show  distinct 
lines  and  points,  which  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
probable  outlines  even  of  those  parts  which  are  still  hidden. 
In  the  half  century  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  war  was  decidedly  unfavourable  to 
the  Romans  and  their  allies.  The  JSquians,  issuing  forth 
from  their  old  strongholds  in  the  mountains  on  the  Anio, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  plain  which,  between  those 
mountains  and  the  isolated  group  of  the  Mons  Albanus, 
formed  the  only  easy  communication  between  Bome  and 
the  Trerus  valley,  or  the  land  of  the  Hernicans.  They  had 
taken  several  places,  such  as  Labici  and  Bolae,  and  re- 
tained possession  of  them.  More  than  that,  they  had 
even  penetrated  to  the  Alban  mountains,  and  had  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  eastern  spur,  known  as  Mount 
Algidus.  Prom  this  hill,  as  from  a  citadel,  they  could  make 
their  devastating  incursions  into  all  parts  of  Latium.  The 
neighbouring  town  of  Tusculum  they  kept  in  a  continual 
Btsite  of  siege,   and  made  inroads  at  pleasure  between 
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Tnscnluin  and  the  Anio  into  the  Boman  districts  as  far  as 
the  Tiber.  In  the  south  of  Latiam  the  Yolscians  had  at 
the  same  time  made  extensive  and  lasting  conquests.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  fortified  maritime  town 
of  Antium.  The  new  Yolscian  inhabitants  of  this  town 
separated  themselves  politically  from  their  coantrymen, 
and  formed  an  independent  community ;  they  renounced 
all  ideas  of  further  conquests,  and  for  a  long  while  took  no 
part  in  the  war  ag^ainst  Borne,  in  order  apparently  to 
devote  themselves  more  exclusively  to  piracy,  which  pro- 
mised not  less  profit  than  the  predatory  wars  on  land. 

Next  to  Antium,  Ecetra,  originally  a  Latin  town,  had 
become  a  principal  stronghold  of  the  Yolscians  in  Latium. 
The  situation  of  this  town  is  not  known ;  it  lay,  perhaps, 
in  the  mountain  range  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Latium,  and  divides  it  from  the  country  of  the  Hemi- 
cans  in  the  valley  of  the  Trerus.  Other  towns,  among 
them,  perhaps,  Satricum  and  Yelitrae,  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Yolscians.  Such  a  Yolscian  conquest  may 
be  presumed  in  the  case  of  those  towns  which,  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  fortunes  of  war  had  turned,  are 
reported  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Bomans.^  Besides  the 
towns  of  Latium  already  named  which  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  we  must  also  mention  those  which 
were  destroyed  and  never  built  again.  One  of  these  was 
Corioli,  the  territory  of  which  was  the  matter  of  dispute 
between  Ardea  and  Aricia.  Many  other  places  may  have 
had  a  similar  fate.  Who  can  say  how  many  flourishing 
villages,  strong  castles,  and  walled  towns  shared  a  similar 
fate  in  those  devastating  wars  ?     The  Boman  antiquarians 

*  It  is  true  Satricum  and  Velitne  are  stated  (Biodoms,  xiv.  !02)  to  have 
deserted  the  Koman  alliance  a  short  time  before  they  were  retaken  by  the 
Romans.  As  a  yoluntaiy  desertion  of  allies  seemed  less  humiliating  to  the 
Koman  pride  than  a  conquest  by  foreign  enemies,  the  former  has  sometimes 
been  substituted  for  the  latter  by  the  patriotic  annalists.  This  could  be  done 
with  some  plausibility,  and  almost  with  good  faith,  in  those  frequent  cases  in 
which  civil  discord  in  a  town  facilitated  its  conquest.  We  shall  see  at  a  future 
stage  of  the  history  of  Rome,  that  very  few  towns  were  taken  by  an  enemy 
from  without  who  had  not  the  co-operation  of  a  party  within  the  town.  Such 
a  conquest  might  easily  be  represented  as  a  desertion. 
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haye  preseryed  long  lists  of  townships  in  Latinm/  the  CBAP. 
names  of  which  touch  our  ears  like  the  faint  sounds  of  a  ^  /  ^  ^ 
distant  echo ;  in  the  plains  of  the  depopulated  Campagna 
are  seen  at  present,  in  many  places,  heaps  of  weather- 
worn stones,  and  unmistakable  sites  of  towns  on  the  level 
summits  of  steep  rocks,  to  which  no  name  and  no  memories 
cling.  At  the  time  of  the  Yolscian  wars,  the  desolation 
began  which  changed  that  once  fruitful  and  populous  land 
into  the  malaria-stricken  wilderness  of  the  present  day. 

By  the  successful  invasions  of  the  ^quians  and  the  Decay  of 
Volscians,  the  league  between  the  Eomans,  Latins,  and  ^dHemf- 
Hemicans    was    practically    dissolved.      The    towns    of  cans. 
Latium  which  had  escaped  destruction  or  conquest  were 
so  much  reduced  that  they  could  no  longer  claim  to  be 
allies,  entitled  to  treat  with  Bome  as  equals.     They  were 
compelled  to  look  to  Bome  for  their  safety,  and  so  they 
were  no   longer  allied    but    protected    states,   and    the 
superiority  of  Eome  became  more  and  more  acknowledged 
as  a  defcbcio  dominion. 

Two  causes  seem  to  have  contributed  to  turn  the  tide  of  increasing 
the  .^uian  and  Volscian  wars  in  favour  of  Bome  after  the  of^me. 
period  of  the  decemvirs.  In  the  first  place,  the  civil 
troubles  which  preceded  that  period  were  followed  by  com- 
parative repose.  The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  seem  not 
to  have  been  without  a  beneficial  effect  in  quieting  the 
internal  disorders.  The  Canuleian  law  on  the  right  of 
intermarriage  and  the  admission  of  the  plebeians,  at  least 
in  law  and  theory,  to  the  highest  office  of  the  state,  seem 
to  have  softened  the  virulence  of  the  civil  contest.  Bome 
was  therefore  able  to  meet  her  enemies  on  more  advan- 
tageous ground.  In  the  second  place,  the  ^quians  and 
Yolsciajis  displayed  much  less  vigour  and  energy  during 
this  period.  This  was  owing,  probably,  as  we  have 
already  said,^  to  the  growth  of  the  Samnites,  who  were 
at  that  time  extending  their  dominion  in  the  rear  of  these 
two  nations,  and  thus  involtmtarily  relieving  Bome.     The 

■  See  aboTe,  p.  163,  and  FUny,  Hist  Nat,  iii.  9.  *  See  p.  164.    ^ 
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Bomans  thus  felt  strong  enougli  to  assume  the  oflEensiTe, 
and  to  regain  the  ground  they  had  lost. 

Thej  turned  their  attention  first  to  their  nearest  enemies, 
the  ^quianS)  who  were  decidedly  the  most  troublesome, 
and  had  in  the  year  446  B.C.  laid  waste  the  Roman 
territory,  even  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  wars  appear 
often  to  have  been  interrupted  by  long  periods  of  armis- 
tice, and  the  enemies  of  Rome  were  now  reduced  to  the 
defensive.  The  first  statement  from  which  we  can  venture 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  the  wars,  refers  to 
the  conquest  of  Labici  in  the  year  418  b.o.^  A  Boman 
colony  was  founded  here,  and  this  is  the  first  permanent 
extension  of  the  Boman  dominion  by  means  of  the  mili- 
tary colonisation,  the  method  which  the  Bomans  employed 
to  secure  their  hold  on  their  conquests  in  Italy,  and  to 
extend  their  dominion  from  one  centre  over  a  large  extent 
of  country.'  Labici  remained  as  a  colony  in  the  Boman 
possession.  The  situation  of  this  town  shows  that  after 
it  was  taken  by  the  Bomans,  the  iBquians  could  no 
longer  retain  the  Algidus.'  Thus  the  advanced  station  of 
the  ^quians  in  the  land  of  the  Latins  had  fallen.  A  further 
success  of  the  Bomans  is  marked  by  the  conquest  of  the 


*  Livy,  IT.  47.    Diodonis,  xiii.  6. 

'  All  the  reports  of  colonies  which  hare  reference  to  the  regal  period  are 
fictitious.  So  are  those  of  the  colonies  alleged  to  have  been  founded  prerioasi j 
to  the  year  418  b,c.,  viz.,  FidensB,  Ecetra,  Velitrae,  Norba,  and  Antium.  At 
the  first  dawn  of  trustworthy  historical  tradition  we  discover  these  towns  in 
possession  of  the  enemies  of  Kome.  It  is  therefore  all  but  certain  that  the 
stories  of  the  conquest,  colonisation,  and  revolt  of  these  towns  at  an  earlier 
period  were  invented  to  fill  up  the  empty  annals  of  those  times.  This  can 
be  proved  satisfactorily  in  the  case  of  Fideme  (see  p.  2d).  The  fact  is  that 
colonies  were  quite  out  of  the  question  so  long  as  the  territory  of  Rome  extended 
only  to  within  five  Roman  miles  from  the  gates,  and  so  long  as  Rome  and 
Latium  had  to  maintain  a  doubtfiil  struggle  for  their  existence,  and  were  unable 
to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  .Squians  and  Volscians 
into  the  heart  of  Latium.  For  the  same  reasons  we  must  question  the  authen- 
ticity of  all  reports  of  agrarian  laws  and  of  the  distributions  of  land  during 
the  same  period.  It  was  not  till  after  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Gorioli 
from  Ardea  (442  b.c.),  and  after  the  conquest  of  Labici  (418  b.c),  of  Boise  (414 
B.C.),  that  assignations  of  land  could  be  proposed  or  even  thought  of  in  Rome. 

'  Accordingly,  after  418  B.C.,  they  are  no  longer  reported  as  encamped  on  the 
Algidtts. 
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small  town  of  BoIcb  '  (414  B.C.),  which,  like  Labici,  lay     CHAP. 

on  the  line  of  commnnication  between  Rome  and  the   — ,J . 

country  of  the  Hemicans,  where,  at  a  later  period,  the  ^^ 
important  '  Latin  road '  {via  Latirui)  was  constracted.  414  b.c. 
The  Bomans  had  now  established  an  easy  communication 
with  their  allies  in  the  valley  of  the  Trems,  and  it  is  said 
that  they  made  the  first  nse  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing to  the  Hemicans  their  principal  town,  Ferentinum, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ^quians. 

In  the  popular  tradition,  the  memory  of  these  wars  was  Tiie 
principally  connected  with  the  name  of  the  dictator,  A.  postundus. 
Postumius  Tubertus,  who  stands  out  in  horrible  grandeur 
as  one  of  the  superhuman  and  inhuman  heroes  of  the 
olden  time.     It  is  related  of  him  that  he  condemned  his 
son  to  death,  because  he  had  engaged  in  battle  with  an 
enemy  against  the  express  command  of  his  father.     The 
admiration  for  such  yirtues  was,  even  in  a  Beman,  mixed 
with  horror  and  detestation.     Another  member  of  the 
Postumian   house,   the   consular  tribune   M.  Postumius 
BegiUensis,  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  stem  and 
unyielding  temper  and  his   cruel  abuse   of  power.     In 
consequence  he  had  inspired  his  soldiers  with  no  love  or 
devotion,  but  only  with  fear ;  and  when,  after  the  conquest 
of  Boise,  he  kept  back  the  booty,  and  was  making  pre- 
parations  to    punish  the   mutinous    disposition    of  the 
soldiers   with  inhuman  severity,  they  were   goaded   to 
the  terrible  deed  of  stoning  to  death  the  commander  to 
whom  they  were  bound  by  the  sacred  military  oath,  the 
MLcramentum,  to  yield  implicit  obedience.*     Such  events 
were  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  them  to  be  without  foun- 
dation, though  there  is  some  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  precise,  time  and  place  to  which  they  belong; 
and  though  they  do  not  always  seem  to  tally  exactly  with 
the  great  political  events,  we  can  still  discover  in  them 
a    substantial    element    of   historical    truth.      By  such 

*  Liyy,  ir.  49.  •  Liry,  iv.  50. 
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gradual  transitions  we  pass  insensibly  from  the  deceptive 
region  of  fable  to  the  firm  gronnd  of  history. 

After  the  decemvirate,  the  Volscians,  like  the  JBquians, 
appear  to  have  lost  strength.  The  war  with  them  turns  on 
the  conquest  of  a  few  fortified  places,  like  Yerrugo  and 
Artena,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but  the  names.  Per- 
haps it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Volscians  lost  some  of 
their  most  important  conquests  in  Latium,  such  as  Velitrse 
and  Satricum,  as  we  find  these  soon  after  in  the  possession 
of  the  Romans.^  At  aU  events,  the  fortune  of  war  was  on 
the  side  of  the  latter,  who  undertook  what  was  for  tliis 
period  a  very  bold  expedition  through  the  midst  of  the 
land  of  the  Volscians,  past  Antium,  even  to  Anxur,  after- 
wards called  Terracina.  The  taking  of  this  town  also  is 
reported  more  than  once,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  such 
creditable  exploits — ^viz.,  for  the  years  406  and  400  b.o.' 

While  the  attacks  of  the  Volscians  and  .Slquians  not 
only  grew  less  frequent,  but  the  nations  themselves  lost 
ground  in  Latium  and  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
weakness  as  to  appear  no  longer  formidable,  the  Bomans 
acquired  sufficient  self-reliance,  leisure,  and  strength  to 
undertake  a  war  with  their  nearest  northern  neighbours, 
the  Etruscans.  This  war,  which  soon  proved  to  be  one 
for  aggression  and  conquest,  strained  the  whole  strength  of 
the  republic,  but  eventually  ended  in  the  first  important 
extension  of  the  Roman  territory. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Some,  only  five 
Boman  miles  distant,  on  the  left  or  Latin  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
lay  the  town  of  Fidenee.  It  had  been  undoubtedly  Latin  in 
the  beginning,  but  at  the  time  when  the  Etruscans  reigned 
over  Latium,  it  had  received  an  Etruscan  colony;  and 
having  thus  a  mixed  population,'  it  was  isolated  and  sepa- 
rated from  the   neighbouring  peoples,  and  occupied  an 


*  DiodoroB,  sir.  34,  102.    See  Schwegler,  Rom,  Geaeh.,  iii.  190. 

'  It  was  not  till  more  than  seventy  years  later,  in  329  B.C.,  Uiat  a  oolony 
sent  to  Terracina.    This  delay  throws  considerable  doubt  on  the  alleged  con 
quests  of  406  and  400. 

'  Schw^er,  Bom.  Gesch.,  i.  103,  Anm.  13. 
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independent  position  between  Latium  and  Etroria.  But  an     CHAP, 
independent  city  just  outside  the  gates  of  Borne  could  not  .  ^ 

avoid  frequent  collisions  with  such  a  powerful  and  aggres- 
sive neighbour.  The  feuds  between  the  two  towns  must  have 
been  numerous  enough.  But  what  we  read  of  these  feuds 
in  the  stories  of  the  regal  time  and  of  the  earlier  republic 
bears  the  manifest  stamp  of  invention.^  Fidense  was 
always  drawn  upon  to  supply  materials  for  filling  the 
empty  annals  with  warlike  exploits,  and  such  was  the 
poverty  of  fancy  of  the  Boman  annalists  that  they  nearly 
always  relate  the  same  uniform  and  interminably  tedious 
stories,  without  ever  rising  to  bold  and  origfinal  fiction. 
Prom  the  year  498  B.C.,  when  Fidenae,  after  having 
revolted  five  times,  was  conquered  and  colonised  for  the 
sixth  time,  no  further  mention  is  made  of  the  town 
till  the  year  438  B.C.,  and  this  silence  is  a  good  sign 
of  the  gradually  increasing  credibility  of  the  Boman 
annals. 

In  the  year  438  B.C.  Fidense  made  an  alliance  with  Veii,  Alliance  of 
which  was  at  that  time  governed  by  a  king  called  Lars  ^th  Veii, 
Tolumnius.  The  Bomans  sent  four  ambassadors  to  Fidenae  ^^^  ^•^* 
to  demand  satisfaction.  The  people  of  Fidense  followed  up 
their  desertion  with  the  murder  of  the  ambassadors — a 
crime  which  cut  oflf  all  chance  of  reconciliation.    War  was 
now  unavoidable,  and  seemed  the  more  threatening  as  the 
Veientes,  under  their  king,  Lars  Tolumnius,  and  even  the 
Faliscans,  the  people  of  the  small  town  of  Falerii  in  Etruria, 
were  ready  to  assist  Fidense.     The  Bomans  therefore  did 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  hazardous   times — they  ap- 
pointed a  dictator. 

The  man  selected  was  Mamercus  ^milius,  who  seems  Dictator- 
to  have  been  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  and  is  frequently  jEmilius. 
mentioned  about  this  time  with  reference  to  the  civil  his- 
tory of  Bome.    A  great  battle  was  fought,  which  was 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Bomaus  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  courage  of  the  horsemen,  and  in  which  the  king  of 

*  See  above,  p.  25. 
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Veil  fell  by  the  Land  of  the  valiant  commander  of  the 
Roman  horse,  A.  Cornelius  Cossns. 

Yet  it  was  not  until  the  following  year,  after  another 
victorj)  that  FidensB  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans. 
It  was  again  made  a  colony  in  428  B.C.    Nothing  is  said  of 
the  town  being  punished.     The  war  with  Yeii  was  con- 
cluded by  an  armistice   after  the  fall  of  Fidense.    The 
same  events  were  repeated  almost  without  any  material 
variation,  according  to  the  Boman  annals,  in  the  year  426 
B.C.,  some  ten  years  later.    Again  FidensB  broke  the  peace, 
and  marked  its  savage  hostility  and  resolution  this  time  by 
murdering  the  Boman  colonists  who  had  been  sent  to 
FidensB  two  years  before.    Yeii  is  again  in  league  with 
Fidense,  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  significance,  Mamercus 
^milius  is  again  nominated  to  be  dictator.    This  time  the 
valiant  leader  of  the  horse  of  487  B.C.,  A.  Cornelius  Cossns, 
is  master  of  the  horse  under  the  dictator,  and  again  he 
decides  the  battle.^    This  time  also  FidensB  is  conquered, 
but  it  no  longer  appears  to  have  strength  to  renew  the 
war  almost  immediately.     It  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
never  appears  again  in  history ;  it  was  from  that  time  so 
utterly  desolate  that  its  name  was  used  to  designate  a 
depopulated  and  deserted  place. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  stories  of  the  two  wars  with 
Fidense  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  one  is  only  a  variation  of 
the  other.  If  it  is  asked  which  of  the  two  wars  has  the 
greatest  claim  to  be  considered  historical,  we  must,  with 
Niebuhr,^  decide  in  favour  of  the  second.  It  is  quite  in* 
conceivable  that  Fidense,  after  the  first  conquest,  should  not 
have  been  severely  punished  for  the  murder  of  the  Boman 
ambassadors.  Moreover,  Diodorus'  knows  only  of  the 
second  war,  and  places  in  it  the  story  of  the  murder  of  the 

» 

>  In  the  year  437  he  was  called  a  legionaiy  tribune  (Livy,  iv.  18),  and  it  is 
not  explained  how  in  that  capacity  he  could  play  such  a  prominent  part  at  the 
head  of  the  Boman  cAvaliy.  A  le^te  of  the  name  of  Qninctina  is  mentioned 
on  both  occasions  (Livy,  iv.  17,  32),  an  additional  proof  that  the  one  stoiy  ia 
nothing  but  a  duplicate  of  the  other. 

*  Niebuhr,  Rom,  Gesch,,  ii.  616 ;  English  translation,  ii.  456. 

*  Diodorus,  zii.  80. 
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ambassadors.    This  war  has  obtained  a  great  celebrity^  and     CHAP. 


XV. 


is,  for  this  reason,  of  considerable  importance  for  the  cri-  < 
tical  examination  of  the  sources  of  the  Boman  historians, 
because  two  monuments,  still  extant  in  later  times,  bore 
witness  to  it.  These  were  the  statues  of  the  murdered 
ambassadors  on  the  Soman  Forum,  and  the  armour  of 
which  the  commander  of  the  Soman  horse,  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus,  stripped  the  bodj  of  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  Yeii, 
and  which  he  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius 
on  the  Capitol  as  spolia  opinuiy  i.e.  spoils  taken  bj  a  Boman 
commander  from  a  commander  of  the  enemies.  That  four 
statues  of  murdered  ambassadors  really  stood  at  a  later 
period  on  the  Forum  cannot  be  doubted,  for  Cicero 
mentions  them  as  existing  not  long  before  his  time.'  But 
whether  they  were  set  up  immediately  after  the  event 
which  they  were  intended  to  commemorate,  or  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  burning  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls,  must 
remain  uncertain.  At  any  rate  they  dated  from  a  time 
when  the  memory  of  the  murder  was  still  fresh,  and  they 
may  pass  as  historical  evidence,  although  of  course  they 
can  only  bear  witness  to  the  general  fact,  and  leave  us  in 
the  dark  with  regard  to  detail,  and  especially  the  date  of 
the  event. 

The  armour  of  King  Lars  Tolumnius  has  given  rise  to  Lars  To- 
an  interesting  critical  enquiry.  Livy,  who,  on  the  whole,  ^™'**°** 
did  not  care  much  for  the  examination  of  historical  monu« 
ments,  felt  himself  compelled  here,  probably  out  of  polite 
attention  to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  to  tack  on  to  his  story 
a  remark  in  which  he  represents  Augustus  as  stating  that 
during  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius 
he  himself  examined  the  armour  of  Cossus,  and  found  that 
in  the  inscription  he  was  called  consul.  From  this  fact 
Augustus  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Cossus  could  not 
have  taken  the  spoils  in  the  year  437  B.C.,  because  he  then 
filled  no  public  office,  and  because  such  spoils  could  only  be 
dedicated  by  a  man  who,  whilst  commanding  an  army  under 

>  Cicero,  Philipp,,  iz.  2. 
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Ills  own  auspices,  had  slain  a  hostile  general  in  battle* 
Livy  does  not  venture  to  decide  whether,  in  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  the  dedication  of  the  spoils  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  year  428  B.o.,  in  which  indeed  Cossub  was 
consul,  but^  according  to  the  annals,  waged  no  war,  or  in 
the  year  426  B.o.  when  he  was  consular  tribune,  and, 
as  conunander  of  the  horse  of  the  dictator  Mamercus 
iElmilius,  again  fought  victoriously  against  the  Fidenates 
and  Yeientes.  For  us,  who  regard  the  stories  of  the  two 
wars  as  versions  of  the  same  story,  no  controversy  can 
arise  about  the  time  of  taking  the  spoils  or  the  dedication 
of  them.  We  reject  the  story  of  the  year  437  B.C.  as  quite 
untenable  on  the  ground  given  above ;  we  hold  that  Cossus, 
as  consular  tribune,  dedicated  the  spoils,  and  that  either  he 
himself  or  one  of  his  descendants  put  the  inscription  on 
the  armour,  adding  to  his  other  titles  that  of  consul,  which 
he  enjoyed  two  years  later.  Thus  the  accidental  notice  of 
an  authentic  monument  does  not  lead  to  a  negative  result 
upsetting  the  whole  of  the  popular  tradition  and  the 
annalistic  account,  but  it  supplies  a  criterion  which  we 
can  make  use  of  to  separate  what  is  erroneous  from  the 
common  narrative,  and  to  arrive  at  a  deg^ree  of  certainty 
which,  considering  the  still  prevailing  obscurity  in  the 
history  of  Bome  at  the  time  in  question,  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized. 

A  consequence  of  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  FidensB 
was  the  confiscation  of  its  territory  as  public  land  {ager 
pvblicus)  of  the  Soman  people.  This,  after  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  land  in  dispute  between  Ardea  and  Aricia 
(442  B.C.),  is  the  first  extension  of  the  territory  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  town.  We  shall  see  here- 
after how  this  acquisition  led  to  the  renewal  of  the 
agitations  for  agrarian  laws  which  now  began  to  be  for 
the  first  time  of  a  serious  and  reformatory  character,  and 
increased  in  intensity  after  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
possessions  by  the  fall  of  Yeii,  so  that  at  last  (366  B.C.) 
they  led  to  the  Licinian  laws,  by  which  the  possessions  of 
the  patricians  in  the  state  lands  were  limited. 
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THE   CONQUEST   OP   VEII,   396   B.O, 


The  war  with  Fidenee  was  the  prelude  to  a  more  serious     CIIap. 


XVI. 


neb 
war. 


contest,  for  which  Borne  now  prepared  herself,  and  which 

may  be  characterised  as  the  first  war  of  conquest  which  Gr^atneas 

the  republic  undertook.      The  flourishing  and  populous  «^^'^'i»- 

Etruscan  town  of  Veii,  which  lay  in  the  most  southern 

portion  of  Etruria  proper,  if  we  can  trust  the  annals,  had 

been  already  frequently  at  war  with  Rome  ;^  and  the  fall  of 

the  heroic  Pabii  on  the  river  Cremera,  and  the  taking  of 

the  Janiculus  by  the  Veientes,  had  been  preserved  in  the 

memory  of  the  people,  as  the  most  striking  and  important 

events  in  those  wars. 

Nevertheless  it  appears  that,  on  the  whole,  a  peaceful  Disiuciina- 
intercourse    prevailed    between    the   Etruscans  and   the  Veienti 
Eomans.     The  former  do   not  appear  to  have  aimed  at  ^.5:^^" 
extending  their  power  southward,  after  having  lost  the 
possession  of  Campania  and  Latium,  and  when  the  strength 
of  the  nation  was  evidently  decreasing.     While  Rome  and 
Latium  barely  maintained  the  contest  with  the  JEquiana 
and  the  Volscians,  the  Veientes  remained  quiet ;  and  after 
the  fall  of  Pidense  they  felt  even  less  inclined  than  before 
to  break  the  peace,  as  the  invasion  of  Northern  Italy  by  the 
Gauls  at  this  time  exposed  the  Etruscans  to  a  new  and 
unexpected  danger,  and  no  doubt  deprived  the  southern 
towns  of  Etruria  of  the  assistance  of  their  countrymen  and 
allies  in  the  north.  Yet  Veii,  although  confined  to  her  own 
resources,  had  no  great  reason  to  di^ead  a  war  with  Rome. 

*  Not  less  than  eight  times.     See  Schwcgler,  Rom.  Gcsch.,  ill.  203,  Anm.  3. 
VOL.  I.  R 
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•Vk'ok  According  to  the  reports  of  ancient  writers,  confirmed  by 
.^  /  _  modem  topographical  researches,  the  extent  of  Yeii  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  Borne.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  eminence 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  precipitous  ravines,  and  it  con- 
tained a  iBTge  population.  The  public  and  private  build* 
ings  were  of  a  solidity  and  grandeur  unknown  in  Bome 
at  that  time.  The  industry  and  the  peaceful  arts  of  the 
Yeientes  had  enriched  and  beautified  the  town.*  Being 
the  mistress  of  several  smaller  towns,  and  of  a  large  terri- 
tory, and  moreover  allied  with  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Capena,  Falerii,  Tarquinii,  and  Caere,  Yeii  was  at  the 
liead  of  all  Southern  Etruria,  and  seemed  able  to  preserve 
her  independence  vrithout  foreign  help. 
ihtom^i  We  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  political  and  social 

wMKiirion     institutions  of  Yeii.     According  to  the  Boman  annalists, 

*»i   »  Oil.  

the  monarchical  constitution  continued  in  Yeii,  while  in 
the  other  Etruscan  towns  it  had  given  way  to  that  of  an 
aristocratic  republic.  Whether  this  continuance  of  the 
monarchy  was  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  Yeii  must  be 
loft  undecided.  Nor  do  we  know  what  was  the  relation 
i)f  the  ruling  class  to  the  mass  of  the  common  people,  and 
whether  the  latter,  as  is  generally  supposed,*  were  oppressed 
u.nd  altogether  deprived  of  political  rights.  K  this  was  the 
case,  it  was  certainly  an  element  of  weakness.  Much  has 
lK»en  said  about  the  great  influence  of  the  priests  over  the 
Ktruscan  people,  and  of  their  almost  Oriental  fanaticism. 
That  this  would  have  contributed  to  rouse  and  intensify 
the  energies  of  the  nation  in  a  war  for  political  existence 
is  proved  by  the  vigour  with  which  it  inspired  the  Jews 
under  the  Maccabees,  and  during  the  last  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. 
»  .auivvnn  The  conquest  and  destruction  of  Yeii,  shortly  before  the 
o.  1  o  'hll  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  is  an  event  as  well  attested  as  the 
fall  of  Carthage.  But  round  this  centre  of  historical  truth 
a  luxuriant  crop  of  legends  has  grown  up,  in  which  Greek 
fancy    is  unmistakable.     The   elements  of    legend  and 

>  Miillor,  Etrusker,  i.  369.    Schwegler,  Rom,  Gesch.,  iii.  232. 
«  Schwegler,  Horn,  Gesch,,  iii.  208. 
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traditioii  are  so  mingled,  that  the  attempt  to  separate     CHAP, 
them  is  baffled  to  a  very  considerable  extent.     We  must  ^ 

therefore  give  up  the  hope  of  arriving  at  perfect  historical 
truth,  and  confine  ourselves  to  conjectures  on  those  points 
which  are  enveloped  in  the  legendary  veil. 

According  to  the  annalistic  accounts,  the  war  with  Veii  changes  in 
be^an  as  early  as  406  B.C.  We  cannot  discover  a  sufficient  ^™*° 

°  •'  ,        ,  ^  military 

cause  of  war ;  for  the  alleged  participation  of  the  Veientes  organifca- 
in  the  revolt  of  Fidenee  and  in  the  murder  of  the  Boman  ^^°"' 
ambassadors  was  succeeded  hj  a  reconciliation  and  by 
several  years  of  peace.     The  Romans,  it  seems,  thought 
that  the  favourable  moment  had  come  for  extending  their 
territory  towards  the  north,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
assigning  a  special  grievance.     They  saw,  however,  that, 
for  a  war  with  an  enemy  so  formidable  as  Veii  their  old 
military   organisation  was  not  sufficient.      It  was    only 
calcuLited  for  making  short  summer  campaigns,  during  a 
few  months  or  weeks,  against  the  -^quian  and  Volscian 
invaders.      In  order   to    subdue   a  large   fortified   town 
like  Veii,  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  army  ready  in  the 
field  all  the  year  round.     The  old  citizen-soldiers  were 
fed  and  armed  at  their  own  expense,  and  exchanged  their 
agricultural   labour  only   for  a  short  time   for   military 
service.     It  was  necessary  to  replace  them  by  a  standing 
army  of  soldiers,  who  might  remain  in  the  field  summer 
and  winter,  and  who  would  be  relieved  from  all  domestic 
cares.     For  this  purpose  the  introduction  of  military  pay 
was  necessary.     This  reform  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, not  only  for  the  organisation  of  the  army,  and  for  the 
manner  of  carrying  on  war,  but  also  for  internal  political 
life.     If,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  Eomans  conceived  this 
idea  sooner  than  their  neighbours  (for  they  possessed  a 
wonderful  instinct  for  improvement  in  military  matters), 
the  consequent  superiority  of  their  army  gave  them  a  well- 
merited  preponderance  over  troops  that  were  now  com- 
paratively undisciplined.      Perhaps   the    Etruscans   had 
already  adopted  the  principle  of  giving  pay  to  their  troops, 
for  they  were  far  in  advance  of  the  Eomans  in  wealth  and 
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refinement.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  they  had  as  much 
intuitive  wisdom  as  the  Romans  for  hitting  upon  the  best 
method  of  applying  the  principle.  For  the  Roman  armies 
were  not  formed  of  mercenaries,  such  as  were  very  frequent 
in  antiquity,  but  they  consisted  of  citizens,  to  whom  their 
pay  was  only  a  lightening  of  their  military  service,  not  an 
inducement  for  devoting  themselves  to  a  soldier's  life  as  to 
a  profession. 

With  the  introduction  of  pay  for  the  troops  was  con- 
nected another  innovation  in  the  military  organisation  of 
Some,  the  importance  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
even  greater  in  its  bearing  on  internal  political  reforms 
than  on  that  of  the  army.  The  Roman  cavalry,  up  to 
this  time,  was  not  formed,  like  the  infantry,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  census  or  property  qualification.  The  able- 
bodied  young  men,  fit  for  cavalry  service,  were  organised, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  in  six 
patrician  and  twelve  plebeian  horse  centuries,  and  re- 
ceived horses  and  their  keep  from  the  state.  Their  arms 
were  light,*  such  as  men  of  small  means  could  procure. 
They  were  therefore  less  fitted  for  close  combat  in  battle 
than  for  the  purpose  of  quickly  overrunning  a  hostile 
territory,  for  reconnoitring  and  for  pursuing  the  enemy. 
The  numerous  descriptions  of  battles  won  by  the  heroism 
of  the  horsemen  are,  like  all  the  pictures  of  the  battles  of 
those  times,  imaginary,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Now,  after  the  introduction  of  military  pay,  when  the 
service  of  the  infantry  had  become  less  burdensome  for  the 
poorer  class,  the  richer  citizens  were  no  longer  so  much  in 
request  as  heavy  armed  foot  soldiers,  and  were,  therefore, 
more  available  for  the  cavalry.  They  accepted  this  change 
the  more  readily  as  the  pay  of  the  cavalry  was  three 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  infantry.  There  were  a 
sufficient  number  who,  we  are  told,  offered  themselves 
voluntarily,  providing  their  own  horses,  and  the  state 
thankfully  accepted  their  offer.     In  this  manner  the  old 

'  Poly  bins,  vi.  26. 
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Servian  constitution  was  extended  in  the  natural  pro-     CHAP. 

•  XVI 

cess  of  development.     From  the  first  of  the  five  Servian  ^      .  '^ 


classes  a  new  division  had  branched  oflF,  consisting  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens,  who,  without  formally  constituting  a 
separate  class,  and  without  changing  the  organisation  of 
the  eighteen  centuries  of  knights,  took  service  as  a  species 
of  volunteers,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  what  became  • 
afterwards  the  order  of  the  knights  {ordo  equester).  From 
this  time  forward  the  cavalry  service  was  considered  a 
distinction,  and  attracted  more  and  more  the  wealthier 
class  of  citizens.  These  now  stood  forth  in  a  marked 
manner  from  the  mass  of  citizens,  and  constituted  a  nursery 
for  the  senate,  for  posts  of  honour  in  the  republic,  and 
for  the  new  nobility.* 

Nevertheless,  even  after  this  seasonable  reform,  which  The 
changed  the  character  of  the  cavalry  from  light  to  heavy  inf;^"°y. 
armed  horse,  the  chief  strength  of  the  Boman  army  con- 
tinued to  be  in  their  infantry.  In  the  armies  of  the  later 
republic,  the  allies  furnished  a  contingent  of  cavalry  con- 
siderably stronger  than  the  Roman.*  This  never  could 
have  happened  if  the  Romans  had  felt  themselves  superior 
in  this  branch  of  the  service.  It  was  their  infantry  that 
conquered  the  world.  When,  however,  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  such  horsemen  as  the  Gauls  and  Numidians  of 
Hannibal,  the  weakness  of  their  own  cavalry  was  bitterly 
felt,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  terrible  defeats 
by  which  the  republic  was  almost  overthrown. 

How  the  introduction  of  military  pay  influenced  the  tax  Military 
on  land  we  shall  discuss  in  connexion  with  the  agrarian  the  land- 
laws.  ^^• 

In  the  first  nine  years  of  the  war  with  Veii,  the  fortune  Narrative 
of  war  was,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  annalists,  very 

*  Livy,  xlii.  61:  'Equites  illis  (Romanis)  principes  iuventutis,  equites 
seminarium  senatus ;  inde  lectos  in  patres  consules,  inde  imperatoros  creant.' 

*  The  proportion  varied  at  different  times.  According  to  Polybius  (vi.  26, 
§  7)  the  cavaliy  of  the  allies  was  threefold  that  of  the  Komans.  Other  accounts 
make  their  contingent  not  quite  double  as  strong  as  the  Eoman  cavalry.  The 
avenge  strength  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  double  the  Roman. 
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^  side  of  the  Bomans.    We  hear  even  that  they  suffered 

serious  losses  and  reverses.     Veii  was  too  large  a  town  to 

be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  continuous  line  of  works. 

Several  fortified  camps  were   therefore  erected    in   the 

neighbourhood  of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 

the  besiegers  to  intercept  supplies  and  aid  from  without. 

These  fortified  camps  were  stormed  by  the  enemy  in  the 

third  year  of  the   siege,  and  the  Soman  armies  were 

beaten  in  the  field  by  the  Yeientes  and  their  allies.     But 

the  Bomans  made  fresh  exertions,  and  when  the  plebeian 

consular  tribunes  Genucius  and  Titinius  were  beaten  in 

the  tenth  year  of  the  war  by  the  allies  of  the  Veientes,  the 

Faliscans  and  Capenatians,   and  in  consequence  of  this 

defeat  a  great  panic  arose  in  Bome,  the  senate  resolved  to 

try  the  effect  of  a  dictatorship — their  sheet  anchor  in  times 

of  danger.     M.  Furius  Camillus  was  the  man  into  whose 

hand  the  Bomans  intrusted  their  fate.     He  justified  the 

confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  within  a  short  spax^ 

of  time  brought  the  long  and  dangerous  war  to  a  happy 

and  glorious  end.     So  far  the  story  of  the  last  war  of  the 

Veientes  is  simple,  dry,  and  ordinary.     But  now,  with  the 

appearance  of  Camillus,  another  spirit  is  infused  into  the 

story.     We  leave  the  domain  of  the   natural  and  the 

possible,  and  enter  the  fabulous  region  of  the  miraculous. 

The  riBiDg       In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  it  is  related  there  was  ob- 

Ail^n         served  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  connected  with 

i^ke.         the  Lake  of  Alba.     The  waters  of  the  lake  rose  suddenly, 

without  any  assignable  cause,  to  so  great  a  height  that  the 

banks  were  flooded,  and  the  water  at  last  found  its  way 

over  the  volcanic  ridge  which  enclosed  the  bed  of  the 

lake,  and  flowed  down  the  hill  into  the  plain.   When  such 

wonderful  events  took  place,  the  Bomans  were  accustomed 

to  consult  the  Sibylline  books  or  the  Etruscan  soothsayers, 

in  order  to  avert  any  threatened  calamity  by  a  solemn 

expiatory  sacrifice.     Now,  as  they  were  at  war  with  the 

Etruscans,  they  did  not  confide  in  their  soothsayers,  but 

sent  an  embassy  direct  to  Greece  to  seek  advice  at  the 
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shrine  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.'  In  the  meantime  the  war  chap. 
^ith  Veii  eontinaed  tminterrnpted,  and  the  Romans,  who  ^„  ,  '  .. 
were  encamped  before  Veii,  often  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  besieged.  Then  it  happened  that,  during  a  dis- 
pute between  the  Romans  and  the  Yeientes,  an  old  man 
cried  out  in  a  loud  voice  from  the  city  wall,  that  Veii  would 
not  fall  until  the  waters  of  the  Alban  Lake  were  abated. 
A  Boman  soldier,  who  thought  he  discovered  something 
divine  in  this  speech,  persuaded  the  old  man  to  come  down 
from  the  wall,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  having  some- 
thing to  tell  him,  took  him  some  little  space  aside,  then 
seized  him  suddenly  round  the  body  and  carried  him  into 
the  Soman  camp.  Sent  from  thence  to  Some,  and 
questioned  by  the  senate,  the  prophet,  under  compulsion, 
revealed  the  divine  will,  as  contained  in  the  Etruscan 
books  of  fate.'  The  Romans,  therefore,  immediately  began 
making  a  canal  through  the  mountain  side  which  bounded 
the  lake,  and  thus  conducted  the  water  into  the  plain, 
and  when  they  had  thus  falfilled  the  will  of  the  gods, 
they  doubted  not  that  Veii  would  now  faU  into  their 
hands. 

Meantime  Camillus  kept  the  town  blockaded  with  his  Camiiius 
army,  which   had  been  joined  by   Latin  and  Hemican  ^gaulT*^^ 
auxiliaries.     But  the  strong  walls  could,  not  be  stormed  Veil. 
in  the  ordinary  way.     Therefore  Camillus  had  a  tunnel 
cut  from  the  Roman  camp,  under  the  wall,  to  the  citadel 
of  Veii.      When   this   tunnel   was   completed,    Camillus 
knew  that  Veii  was  in  his  hands,  and  he  sent  to  Rome 
to  ask  the  senate  how  he  shotdd  divide  the  spoils.     The 
senate  determined  that  the  whole  people  should  have  a 
share  in  the  spoils  of  the  enemy's  town,  which  waa  reduced 
by  the  exertions  of  the  whole  people ;  and  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  proceeded  from  Rome  into  the  camp  before 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  story  ignores  the  Sibylline  books,  and  mentions  only 
the  Etruscan  soothsayers  and  the  Delphian  Oracle.  Can  it  be  that  the  sibry 
is  older  than  that  of  the  alleged  purchase  of  the  Sibylline  books  by  Tarquinius  ? 

■  The  libri  fatales. — ^Livy,  v.  16. 
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1500K     Veil,  awaiting  the  moment  when  they  could  break  into  the 

s l conquered  town  with  the  victorious  soldiers. 

Camiiius         ^^  ^^^^  ^^®   ^^7  ^^^  storming  the  town  arrived,  and 
otters  Camiiius  let  the  Boman  army  advance  to  the  walls,  and 

ia  Veii.  pretend  to  attack  them.  Bat  while  the  Veientes  were 
engaged  in  defending  the  walls,  a  select  body  of  men 
advanced  through  the  tunnel.  At  their  head  was  Camiiius 
himself,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
tunnel  ended  and  where  there  was  only  a  thin  wall  to 
break  through,  inside  the  temple  of  Juno  in  the  citadel  of 
Veii,  he  heard  the  high  priest  of  the  Veientes,  who  was  per- 
forming a  sacrifice  before  the  king,  say  that  whoever  pre- 
sented this  offering  to  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Veii  would  be 
victorious  in  battle.  At  this  moment  the  Romans  burst 
forth  out  of  the  ground,  Camiiius  seized  the  victim,  and 
offered  it  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  and  his  troops 
dispersed  themselves  from  the  citadel  over  the  whole  town, 
and  opened  the  gates  to  their  comrades. 
The  Thus  Veii  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     Camiiius 

('Ht)t  111*0 

ut  Veil.  surveyed  the  extent  of  the  town  from  the  citadel,  and 
measured  the  gi-eatness  of  the  victory.  Then  he  veiled 
his  head,  and  implored  the  gods  that,  if  too  ^preat  happi- 
ness and  success  had  attended  him,  they  should  impose 
upon  him  a  moderate  retribution.  And  when  he  had  thus 
prayed,  and,  according  to  the  solemn  custom,  had  turned 
himself  round,  he  tripped  with  his  foot  and  fell  down,  for 
a  good  sign,  as  he  supposed ;  for  he  thought,  by  this  slight 
misfortune,  to  turn  away  the  jealousy  of  the  gods. 
The  X  more  splendid  triumphal  procession  than  that  which 

Camiiius.  CamiUus  celebrated  on  his  return  from  Veii  had  never 
been  seen  in  Home.  In  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  and  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
Camiiius  rode  through  the  sacred  street  towards  the 
Capitol ;  and  his  soldiers,  flushed  with  joy  and  triumphing 
over  the  spoils,  followed  him,  singing  songs  of  praise  in 
honour  of  their  victorious  leader. 
The  But  soon  discontent  and  dissension  arose.     Camillas 

tiie  Bpon/  ^^^  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoils  to 
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the  Delphian  Apollo,  and  demanded  now  from  each  person     CHAP. 

the  tenth  part  of  all  the  booty  he  had  taken.     It  was  , '^ 

decided  by  the  pontifices  that  nobody  could  keep  in  his 
own  possession  what  was  dedicated  to  the   god,  without 
incurring  the  divine  vengeance.     The  tenth  part  of  the 
conquered  land  must  also  be  consecrated  to  the  god.     It 
was  estimated,  therefore,  and  copper  was  taken  from  the 
state  treasury  to  buy  gold  for  the  amount.     But  as  there 
was  not  BO  much  gold  to  be  obtained,  the  matrons  gave 
up  their  ornaments,  and  as  a  requital  of  their  good  deed 
they  were  suffered  to  ride  in  chariots  inside  the  town  at 
the  feasts  of  the  gods.     A  bowl  was  made  out  of  the  gold 
thus  obtained,  and  a  ship  was  sent  to  Delphi  to  convey 
the  offering  to  Apollo.     When  the  ship  was  come  near  to 
Sicily,  it  was  attacked  by  pirates  and  taken  to  the  island 
of  Lipara,  where  the  pirates  lived.     But  when  their  cap- 
tain, Timasitheos,  saw  that  the  Bomans  had  a  sacrificial 
offering  for  the  Delphian  god  on  board,  he  let  them  go 
unhurt  in  their  ship,  and  in  this  way  won  for  himself  the 
friendship  of  the  Koman  people,  which  was  of  great  benefit 
to  his  descendants  in  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  Bomans 
took  the  island  of  Lipara.*     But  the  consecrated  offering 
was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  was  among  its 
choicest  treasures  until  the  Phokian  Onomarchos  carried 
it  off  in  the  year  401  B.C.,  forty  years  later.     Only  the 
basis,   which   was  of  brass,   remained,   and    was   to   be 
seen  even  in  Appian's  time.^     Thus  Apollo  received  the 
tenth  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  town  which,  by  his  help, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     But  the  people 
had  ceased  to  love  Camillus,  and,  from  the  very  height  of 
his  glory,  he  was  brought  down  to  great   misery.     The 
tribunes  accu^^ed  him  of  having  unjustly  divided  the  spoils 
of  Veii,  nay,  of  having  embezzled  a  part  of  them.     The 
people  were  also  much  exasperated,  because  at  his  triumph 
he  drove  four  white  horses  and  bore  with  him  things  which 
belonged  to  the   gods   alone.      For    this  reason,   when 

*  Diodorus,  xiv.  93.  *  Appian,  ii.  8. 
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Camillas  saw  that  the  sentence  of  the  people  would  go 
against  him,  he  left  Borne,  and  retired  to  Ardea. 

Thus  runs  the  legend  of  the  conquest  of  Veii.     It  looks 
like  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  narrative  of  a  war  resem- 
bling that  of  Troy  into  the  early  history  of  Borne.     Hence 
the  account  of  the  ten  years'  duration  of  the  siege,  and 
especially  of  the  wonderful  manner  of  taking  the  town  by 
a  mine  which  opened  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  and  fix)m 
which  issued  armed  foes,  as  from  the  Trojan  horse.   On  the 
other  hand,  we  can  discover  the  character  of  genuine  Italian 
imagination  in  the  fable  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
Bomans  in  the  sanctuary  of  Juno,  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Etruscan  priest  that  the  victory  was  destined  to  him  who 
should  perform  the  present  sacrifice,  and  of  the  readiness 
and  cunning  of  Camillus,  who  anticipates  the  king  of  Veii 
and  obtains  the  victory  for  Bome  by  complying  with  the 
decree  of  fate.    We  have  met  with  a  similar  story  before,* 
relating  that  a  Sabine  had  a  cow  of  wonderful  size,  which 
he  was  going  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  people  the  supreme 
power,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  soothsayers;  but 
that  a  Boman  persuaded  the  Sabine  first  to  perform  his 
ablutions  in  the  Tiber,  and  meanwhile  sacrificed  the  cow 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Bomans. 

It  is  evident  that  the  story  of  the  Etruscan  soothsayer 
and  that  of  the  Delphian  oracle  are  of  different  origin^ 
and  were  not  originally  part  of  the  same  narrative.  The 
one  clearly  excludes  the  other.  One  is  of  native  Italian 
growth,  the  other  is  Greek  in  its  origin.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  also  more  recent,  for  the  worship  of  Apollo 
was,  at  the  time  in  question,  not  yet  introduced  in  Borne.* 

*  Livy  i.  45. 

'  The  first  temple  of  Apollo  in  Rome  was  dedicated  in  the  year  352  b.c. 
(Livy,  vii.  20).  It  is  true  that^  according  to  general  tradition,  a  temple  of 
Apollo  was  dedicated  as  early  as  431  b.c.  But  as  there  was  only  one  temple 
of  Apollo  in  Bome  before  the  time  of  Augustus  (Becker,  Horn.  Alierth.^  i.  60.\ 
Anm.  74),  we  must  reject  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  statements.  In  such 
cases  it  is  always  preferable  to  credit  a  statement  which  refers  to  a  time 
further  removed  from  the  prehistoric  period.  The  building  of  a  temple  in 
352  B.C.  \b  more  likely  to  have  been  faithfully  recorded  than  that  of  a  temple 
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What  is  said  of  the  pious  pirate  Timasitheos  proves  (JHAP. 
nothing.  When  Borne  became  powerful,  many  towns  -  \  '_- 
tried  to  discover  some  old  connexion,  either  of  relation- 
ship or  friendship,  and  the  Bomans  were  not  displeased 
to  discover  that  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  fafbiliar  in- 
tercourse with  the  Greek  nation.  Hence  the  story  of  the 
Delphian  offering  is  probably  nothing  more  than  an  idle 
tale,  which  the  Delphians  made  up  at  the  time  when  Borne 
became  to  the  Greeks  the  object  of  fear  or  veneration. 

The  outlet  of  the  Alban  Lake,  of  which  the  legend  speaks.  The 
exists  even  at  the  present  day.  But  whether  it  was  made  of *the"^ 
at  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Veii,  and  how  the  legend  ^^^/*° 
arose,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  Bome  and  Latium,  just  in  the  middle 
of  a  war  which  strained  all  their  powers,  would  undertake 
an  important  public  work,  the  object  of  which  was,  after 
all,  only  an  agricultural  improvement  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  outlet  belongs 
to  that  period  when  the  Etruscans  had  dominion  in  La- 
tium, and  when  they  constructed  in  Bome  itself  similar 
important  works  for  draining  the  lower  parts  of  the  city. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Alban  Lake  was 
Tusculum,  which  was  once  Etruscan,  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  outlet  was  made  in  the  time  before  the  expulsion 
of  the  Etruscans  from  this  town,  i.e.  in  the  time  of  the 
Boman  kings.  Possibly  during  the  siege  of  Veii  an 
obstruction  of  the  sewers  made  repairs  or  cleaning  neces- 
sary, and  thus  the  tradition  may  have  arisen  which 
ascribes  the  construction  of  the  outlet  to  the  time  of  the 
last  Veientine  war.* 

eighty  years  earlier.  We  often  discover  the  attempt  of  writers  to  exaggerate 
the  age  of  historical  monuments,  especially  when  the  object  was  to  increase  the 
aDtiqnity  and  grandeur  of  a  family.  Such  attempts  were  facilitated  in  Eome 
when  the  name  of  a  particular  family  occurred  in  the  earlier  Fasti.  For  the 
T^ar  431  b.c.  the  Fasti  contained  the  name  of  C.  Julius  Mento  as  consul,  and 
for  the  year  352  that  of  C.  Julius  Julus  as  dictator.  The  family  chronicles  of 
the  Julian  house  were  not  satisfied  with  recording  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  by  H  Julius  in  352.  They  claimed  the  same  honour  also  for  431,  in 
which  year  a  C.  Julius  was  consul.   Hence  the  two  contradictory  statements. 

'  This  is  Schwegler's  opinion  {Rom.  Gesch.t  iii.  220).     Compare  Abeken, 
MUUlittUien,  p.  118,  Anm.  4. 
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Some  of  the  stories  of  Camillus  are  evidently  drawn 
irom  the  imagination  of  a  foreigner,  probably  a  Greek, 
who  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Boman  customis  and 
institutions,  and  therefore  relates  things  and  attributes 
motives  which  no  Boman  would  have  hit  upon.^  Thus  we 
are  told  that  Camillus  gave  offence  because  on  the  occasion 
of  his  triumph  he  decorated  himself  with  the  insignia  of 
Jupiter,  and  drove  to  the  Capitol  in  a  chariot  drawn  bj 
four  white  horses.^  But  we  know  that  it  was  customary 
at  Bome  for  the  victorious  general,  on  the  day  of  his 
triumph,  to  personate,  as  it  were,  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
as  if  to  show  that  Jupiter  himself  triumphed  over  the 
enemies  of  Bome.' 

Not  less  open  to  objection  is  the  story  that,  before  the 
storming  of  Veii,  the  whole  population  of  Bome  were  in- 
vited to  share  in  the  sack  of  the  town/  Who  can  think 
it  compatible  either  with  the  strict  Boman  discipline,^  or 
with  any  kind  of  military  order,  to  invite  indiscriminately 
the  populace  of  a  town  into  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  part  in  the  plunder  of  a  captured  city?® 

Thus  we  find  that,  while  the  conquest  of  Veii  is  an 
incontrovertible  historical  fact,  all  the  details  connected 
with  it  in  the  annalistic  reports  are  untrustworthy;  nor 
can  we  discover  satisfactorily  what  consequences  the 
Boman  conquest  had  on  the  neighbouring  Etruscan  towns. 

*  See  above,  p.  79.  To  a  like  source  must  be  tra<?ed  the  story  of  the  com- 
mission  sent  to  Athens  beforo  the  decern virare  for  the  sake  of  studying  Greek 
laws  and  usages. — Livy  iii.  31.  See  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Eofiy 
Roman  History,  ii.  222. 

'  Livy,  V.  23  :  '  Triumphus  omnem  consuetum  honorandi  diei  iUius  modmn 
aliquantum  excessit.  Mazime  conspectus  ipse  est  curru  equis  albis  ioncto 
urbem  invectus;  parumque  id  non  civile  modo  sed  hunmnum  etiam  visum, 
lovis  Solisque  equis  aequiparari  dictatorem  in  religionem  etiam  trahebant.' 

'  This  is  stated,  curiously  enough,  by  Livy  himself  (x.  7  :  'Qui  lovis  optimi 
maximi  ornatu  decoratus  curru  aurato  per  urbem  vectus  in  Capitolium  ascendent ') 
who  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  previous  statement.    See  Schwftgler,  Rom, 

GescK  iii.  228. 

*  Livy,  V.  20,  21.  According  to  Zonaras  (vii.  21),  only  volunteers  left  Rome 
for  the  camp,  and  they  also  took  part  in  the  fighting.  This  is  a  material 
difference. 

*  Compare  especially  Folybius,  x.  16. 

*  According  to  Livy,  v.  21 :  '  Ingens  profecta  multitudo  replevit  castn.' 
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The  annalists  report  wars  with  Capena  and  Falerii,^  and  CHAP. 

•  •  •  •  ...  XVI 

even  tell  of  military  expeditions  over  the  Ciminian  moun- 


tains, the  boundary  of  South  Etruria,  to  Yolsinii  and 
Salpinum.  How  much  of  these  accounts  may  be  true  it 
is  not  possible  to  decide ;  it  seems,  however,  natural  that, 
after  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  towns  which  had  been  subject  to 
it,  or  closely  allied  with  it,  must  likewise  have  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  Bomans.  This  must  have  been  the  case 
with  Capena,  and  also  with  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  which  from 
this  time  appear  as  subject  to  Eome.*  Falerii,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  her  independence,  and  Bome  appears  not 
to  have  shown  herself  at  all  hostile  to  Tarquinii  and  Caere, 
perhaps  because  they  had  remained  neutral  in  the  last  war 
with  Veii,  or  had  even  favoured  Borne. 

The  conquest  of  Veii  was  so  important  an  extension  of  Import- 
the  extremely  narrow  old  Boman  territory,  that  the  former  conquest 
acquisitions  of  the  territory  of  Corioli  and  Fidenae,  as  well  °^  ^®"- 
as  the  colonisation  of  Labici,  become  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. Shortly  after,  in  the  year  387  B.C.,  four  new 
tribes  were  added  to  the  twenty-one  original  Boman  tribes, 
and  these  new  tribes  perhaps  surpassed  the  old  ones  in 
fertility  as  well  as  extent.  The  Boman  state  had  now  so 
decidedly  grown  in  power,  that  its  relations  to  the  allied 
towns  in  Latium  were  essentially  altered.  If  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  that  Veii,  before  its  fall,  was  about 
equal  to  Bome,  the  power  of  the  latter  was  nearly  doubled, 
and  probably  not  one  of  the  existing  towns  of  Etruria  was 
now  a  match  for  her.  The  wide  space  enclosed  by  the 
wall  of  the  city  could  now  be  filled  by  a  denser  population, 
and  the  hills,  which  had  thus  far  been  largely  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  could  grow  into  a  town.  The  wealth 
acquired  by  the  capture  of  the  works  of  art  of  the  Etruscan 
town  could  not  fail  to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  industry, 
enterprise,  and  commerce.  For  the  first  time  Bome  ob- 
tained a  great  accession  of  slaves  in  the  numerous  captives,^ 

'  The  story  of  the  Faliscan  schoolmaster  is  well  known. — Livy,  v.  27.     Plu- 
tarch, Cajnill.,  10. 

«  ffchwegler,  Bom.  Geech.,  iii.  232.     Miiller,  Etntsker,  i.  360. 
*  layy,  v.  22 :  '  Libera  corpora  dictator  sub  corona  vendidit.' 
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BOOK  who  formed  a  skilled  and  industrious  population ;  whilst 
the  conquered  country  offered  to  the  poor  plebeian  peasant, 
as  well  as  to  the  wealthy  patrician,  abundant  land  for 
assignments  and  occupation.  Borne,  in  her  rapid  derelop- 
ment,  was  now  in  the  act  of  emerging  from  the  position  of 
a  fedeiul  capital  of  the  Latins  to  become  the  mistress  of 
a  large  country,  when  she  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
overtaken  by  a  disaster  which  threatened  not  only  her 
growth,  but  her  life,  and  which,  like  a  hail-storm,  swept 
away  the  first  blossoms  of  the  young  republic.  Six  years 
afker  the  destruction  of  Yeii,  the  Gauls  rioted  amidst  the 
smoking  ruins  of  Bome. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  AGRARIAN   MOVEMENTS   TILL   THE   DESTRUCTION   OF 

ROME   BY   THE   GAULS. 

The  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  of  the  year  486  B.C.  was,     CHAP. 
as  we  have  seen,  never  carried  into  effect,  and  probably   — ._1-^ 
was  not  passed  with  dne  observance  of  all  the  constitu-  Disputes 
tional  forms.*     The  thirty  years  from  that  period  to  the  atwutland. 
time  of  the  decemvirs  were,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
oar  historians,  filled  with  agrarian  disputes,  which  were 
repeated  almost   every  year.     The  tribunes  were  always 
urging  afresh  the  dividing  of  land  among  the  plebs,  and 
the  patricians  always  succeeded  in  frustrating  these  plans.' 
But  all  these  agitations,  which  occupy  so  much  room  in 
the  annals  of  the  older  time,  are  incomprehensible  to  us,  be- 
cause we  know  no  more  than  the  annalists  did  themselves 
what  land  it  was  proposed  to  divide.   The  narrators  seem  to 
have  been  more  or  less  of  opinion  that  the  dispute  was  about 
uewly  conquered  land.*     But  the  foreign  history  of  that 
time,  dark  as  it  is,  shows  us  that  there  was  no  such  land ; 
that  the  Romans,  and  their  allies,  the  Latins  and  the 
llemicans,  could  not  always  hold  their  own  against  the 
Volscians  and  the  -ffiquians ;  and  that,  instead  of  conquering, 
they  often  lost  land.     If,  therefore,  those  stories  are  really  Extent 
in  any  measure  to  be  believed,  and  the  tribunes  urged  the  piJ^jelan 
regulation   of  landed  tenures,  their  proposals  must  have  demands. 

'  See  p.  179. 

'  Livy,  ii.  42.  43,  44,  48.  52,  54,  56,  61,  63.  Dionysius,  viii.  81,87,  89,  91  ; 
ix.  1,  6,  17,  37,  51. 

'  See  Livy,  ii.  48:  'Kaeso  Fabius  censuit,  .  .  .  patres  ipsi  captivum  agrum 
plebi    quam   mazime  sequaliter    darent'      Dionysius    repeatedly  speaks    of 
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had  reference  to  the  old  territory  of  the  town.  This  is 
the  more  likely  as  the  first  a^arian  law  which  w^ 
carried  in  consequence  of  these  disputes,  and  of  which  we 
have  any  certain  evidence,  was  confined  to  giving  the 
plebeians  a  small  portion  of  the  town  district  for  their  use. 
This  was  the  law  of  the  tribune  Icilius,^  adopted  shortly 
before  the  decemvirate  456  B.C.,  which,  on  account  of  its 
importance,  ranked  as  one  of  the  sworn  fundamental  laws 
{leges  sdcratce^).  We  can  scarcely,  however,  suppose 
that  the  plebeians  insisted  on  having  the  whole  of  the 
Boman  public  lands,  which  till  now  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  patricians,  divided  among  the  people  at  large. 
Such  a  demand  seems  incompatible  with  the  legal  status 
of  the  plebs.  Moreover,  if  the  plebeians  aimed  so  high  at 
that  early  period,  we  can  hardly  understand  why  they 
should  value  so  much  the  moderate  concession  of  the 
Icilian  law,  and  why  they  never  afterwards  made  an 
attempt  to  disturb  the  old  possessions  of  the  patricians. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  disputes  about  the 
division  of  land  could  only  arise  when  there  were  lands  to 
be  divided,  i.e.  after  new  acquisitions  of  territory.  The 
first  acquisition  of  this  kind  was  that  of  the  Ardeatic 
district  in  the  year  442  B.C.'  Ardea  became  a  Latin 
colony,^  either  at  tliis  time  or  some  time  after.  The 
particular  mode  of  appropriating  the  land  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  Boman  patricians  must  remain  doubtful 
But  so  much  is  certain,  that  the  plebeians  were  excluded, 
for  the  three  patrician  commissioners  sent  out  to  Ardea 
for  the  settlement  of  the  colony  did  not  venture  to  return 
to  Bome  for  fear  of  the  plebs.*  We  can  well  suppose 
that  the  signal  would  thus  be  given  for  agrarian  agita- 
tions. 

The  next  opportunity  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Boman  plebs  by  grants  of  land  was  offered  by  the  con- 
quest  of  Fidense  426  B.C.    This  town  was  in  the  immediate 


1  Lex  Icilia  de  Aventino  pqblicando. 
»  See  pp.  no,  160.        »  See  p.  227. 
*  Llyy,  ir.  12  ;  see  also  p.  229. 


lAvy,  iii.  31.    Bionysios,  x.  32. 
*  Livy,  iv.  11.    Diodorus,  xii.  34. 
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neighbourhood  of  BomeJ  Its  land  lay  most  conveniently  CHAP, 
for  the  Boman  peasantry,  almost  under  the  Boman  walls.  .  ^^^-  . 
FidensB  was  destroyed  and  its  territory  united  to  that  of 
Borne.  Again  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  (424, 
421,  420  B.C.)  we  hear  of  agrarian  agitations.'  What  the 
result  was,  we  are  not  told.  But  probably  this  time  too 
the  plebeians  failed  to  get  what  they  wanted ;  the  patri- 
cians insisted  that  the  public  land  (the  ager  pvilicus) 
belonged  to  them  as  the  original  popidiMy  and  they  would 
admit  only  their  clients  as  tenants  of  the  land  which  they 
had  occupied  on  the  ground  of  their  exclusive  right. 

A  further  conquest  was  that  of  Labici,  418  B.C.,  in  the  The  ager 
neighbourhood  of  Tusculum.  This  acquisition  of  land  andBoia 
also  was  followed  by  agrarian  disputes,  for  in  the  succeed- 
ing years  (416-414  b,q.)  the  tribunes  made  proposals  of 
agrarian  laws.'  This  time  the  plebeians  carried  their 
point.  A  colony  was  sent  to  Labici,  the  first  of  the 
numerous  Boman  colonies  which  can  be  historically 
traced  to  its  very  foundation,  and  which  remained  in  the 
xminterrupted  possession  of  Bome.  The  colonists  had 
two  acres  of  land  each  assigned  to  them,  to  which  was  of 
course  added  the  right  of  pasture  on  the  common  land. 
Such  a  scanty  allowance  seems  to  have  satisfied  the 
plebeians  at  that  time.  Yet  the  patricians  must  have 
thought  the  measure  of  their  generosity  exhausted,  for 
soon  after  they  resisted  the  proposal  for  the  colonisation 
of  BolsB.*  Party  spirit  ran  so  high  that  the  consul 
Postumins,  who  acted  as  the  champion  of  the  patricians, 
was  murdered  by  his  own  troops.*  Whether  this  crime 
caused  a  reaction,  or  whether  other  events  favoured  the 
policy  of  the  patricians,  we  know  not.  But  Boise  was  not 
colonised,  and  the  Boman  territory  was  for  a  time  con- 
fined to  the  extent  which  it  occupied  at  that  period,  whilo 
soon  afterwards  (406  till  396  B.C.)  the  whole  strength  of 
the  nation  was  in  requisition  for  the  war  with  Veii. 

*  About  Beven  Roman  miles  from  the  gates,  whilst  Ardea  lay  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles.    »  Livy,  iv.  36,  43,  44.     "  Liyy,  ir.  48,  49.    *  Liry,  iv.  62,  63. 

*  See  p.  235,  and  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.,  iii.  163,  167. 
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The  agrarian  disputes  just  referred  to  were  not  confined 
to  the  question  among  whom  the  newly  acquired  lands 
should  be  divided.  They  extended  to  the  question  of  the 
burthens  which  the  new  occupants  should  bear.  It  seems 
that  at  this  time  the  principle  was  discussed,  whether 
those  who  received  from  the  state  public  lands  for  occu- 
pation laid  themselves  under  certain  obligations  to  the 
state ;  above  all  things,  whether  they  should  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  tax  to  the  state.  Already  in  the  year  424  b.g.'  we 
see  this  proposed  by  liberal  candidates  for  the  office  of  the 
consular  tribuneship,  with  this  addition,  that  the  income 
thus  obtained  should  be  appropriated  to  paying  the 
soldiers.  Not  long  afterwards,  it  is  related  that  the 
patricians  consented  to  the  proposal  of  giving  pay  to  the 
troops.  To  the  change  in  the  military  organisation  in 
Eome,  which  was  thus  effected,  the  Bomans  owed  the 
great  increase  of  power  which  is  perceptible  from  this 
time  forward,  and  the  first  important  result  of  which  was 
the  conquest  of  Yeii.  It  seems  hardly  doubtful  that  the 
money  for  paying  the  troops  was  derived  principally,  if 
not  exclusively,  fix)m  the  taxes  which  the  patrician  pos- 
sessors of  the  state  lands  had  to  pay;  for  only  on  this 
supposition  was  this  new  measure  of  real  benefit  to  the 
plebs,  as  it  is  always  represented  to  have  been.*  It 
was  therefore  closely  connected  with  the  question  about 
the  appropriation  and  use  of  the  public  lands,  and  may 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
patricians  to  their  exclusive  use.  It  was  no  bad  argument 
if  the  patricians  could  say  that  they  bore  the  cost  of 
defending  the  state,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  the  state  lands. 

All  previous  conquests  were  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  great  increase  of  the  Soman  power  after  the  &11 
of  Yeii,  396  B.C.  By  it  the  Boman  territory  was  all  at 
once  doubled,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  new  districts 
became  inevitably  a  subject  for  discussion.    The  patri- 


»  Livy,  ir.  36. 


*  JAyj,  it.  60.    Schwegler,  Rom,  Getek.,  tii.  161. 
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cians  undoubtedly  put  forward  the  claim,  which  they  had     CHAP, 
never  relinquished,  to  the  sole  possession  of  the  conquered  « r~^ 


state  lands,  while  the  plebeians  urged  a  division  of  land  as 
private  property.  The  Soman  writers  have  misrepresented 
these  disputes  in  the  interest  of  the  aristocratic  party. 
According  to  their  account,  the  plebeians  intended  to 
divide  the  Roman  state,  leaving  one-half  of  the  citizens  in 
Borne,  and  sending  the  other  half  to  colonise  Yeii.  This 
pernicious  scheme,  which  threatened  Bome  with  a  fatal 
division,  the  patricians  opposed  with  all  their  might,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  frustrating.  This  account,  which  is  in 
substance  repeated  after  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the 
Grauls,  is  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  accuse  the  plebeians  of 
folly  and  treason,  and  so  to  misrepresent  their  demands  as 
to  insure  their  condemnation  by  qyery  patriotic  Roman. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  the  plebeians  really 
wanted.  They  wished  no  separation  from  Rome,  nor  did 
they  propose  a  plan  which  would  have  substituted  for  the 
overthrown  Veientine  state  a  more  formidable  rival  of 
Roman  ascendancy.  All  that  they  insisted  on  was  to 
acquire  land  for  themselves  in  the  conquered  territory. 
This  demand  was  so  just  that  it  could  not  be  resisted  in 
the  end,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  an  allotment  of 
seven  jugera  a  head  should  be  made.  '■ 

A  further  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  is  the  story  that  The  exile 
Camillus  dedicated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  the  tenth  not  \^^  ^^^ ' 
only  of  the  movable  spoils  but  also  of  the  conquered  land  connected 
of  Veii,  and  that  the  obligation  of  returning  a  tenth  of  the  tithing  of 
spoils  and  raising,  at  the  public  cost,  the  value  of  a  tenth  ^^^  ^^' 
of  the  land,  caused  the  serious  contentions  in  Rome  which 
ended  in  the  exile   of  Camillus.      It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  the  story  of  the  Delphian  oracle  and  the 
dedication  of  the  golden  bowl  is  most  likely  a  late  inven- 
tion.   The  origin  of  the  tale  may  easily  be  accounted  for. 
It  was  nothing  but  the  general  obligation  imposed  on  the 
occupiers  of  the  territory  of  Veii  to  pay  a  tenth  of  the 
produce.     Such  a  tax  was  not  unreasonable,  so  far  as  it  was 
imposed  on  the  occupiers  of  what  was  properly  public  land. 

8  2 
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It  is  therefore  not  likely  that  it  was  objected  to  by  the  patri- 
cians, ivho  were  still  the  only  occupiers  of  public  land.  If 
the  plebeians  objected  and  raised  an  outcry  against  the 
tax,  it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  they 
claimed  to  have  land  allotted  to  them  as  freehold  and  not 
subject  to  annual  payments. 

They  received  in  fact  allotments  of  seven  jugera  a  head. 
Such  a  large  allowance,  in  such  a  fertile  district  and  so 
near  to  Borne,  would  no  doubt  have  satisfied  all  their  ex- 
pectations, if  it  had  not  been  burthened  with  a  tithe  or 
rent  charge.  As  discontent  no  doubt  existed,  according 
to  all  accounts,  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians,  and  assumed 
the  form  of  protests  against  the  payment  of  a  tenth  for 
the  Veientine  holdings — as,  moreover,  the  story  of  the  pay- 
ment of  this  tenth  to  the  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  is 
untrue — it  seems  natural  to  infer  that  the  much-vexed 
agrarian  question  lay  at  the  bottom  of  these  difficulties, 
and  that  the  partial  annalists,  who  wrote  in  the  interest 
of  the  governing  class,  misrepresented  both  the  dis- 
content of  the  plebs  and  the  motives  and  policy  of  the 
patricians. 

It  is  very  uncertain  in  what  manner  the  old  inhabitants 
and  cultivators  of  the  Veientine  country  were  treated. 
The  tradition  appears  to  assume  that  they  were  incorpo- 
rated as  Roman  citizens  into  the  four  tribes  newly  formed 
from  the  conquered  land.  But  such  mild  treatment  of 
bitter  enemies  would  not  have  been  in  accordance  with 
Boman  customs,  and  it  was  not  practicable  in  this  parti- 
cular case,  because  the  land  of  the  conquered  was  to  be 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Bomans.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
far  wrong  if  we  suppose  that,  with  the  conquest  of  Veii, 
the  employment  of  slaves  for  domestic  service  and  for 
agriculture  became  more  general.  In  the  old  time  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Bome  was  very  small,  as  is  natural  in 
a  state  of  society  characterised  by  simplicity  and  poverty. 
The  dientela  of  the  subject  population  served  to  a  certain 
extent  the  purpose  of  slavery  in  later  times.  Slavery,  like 
the  milder  servitude  of  the  clients,  was  the  result  of  the 
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sabjection  of  enemies.     The  differeoce  was  this,  that  if  the     CHAP. 

•  XVII 

conquered  people  were  left  in  possession  of  their  hereditary  ,_  ^  1^ 
lands,  they  became  clients;  if  they  were  removed  from  their 
lands,  they  fell  into  the  condition  of  slaves.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Boman  state  was  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  clientship ;  the  extension  of  the  Boman  dominion  led  to 
an  increase  of  slavery.  Before  the  taking  of  Veil,  the 
Eomans  had  had  but  little  opportunity  of  taking  prisoners 
of  war  in  large  numbers,  for  they  had  made  no  conquests 
by  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  hostile  population  fell  into 
their  power.  But  this  was  now  the  case  with  the  nume- 
rous defenders  of  the  large  and  populous  town  of  Veii, 
which  no  doubt  consisted  in  great  part  of  country  people 
from  the  surrounding  districts.  It  is  possible  that  some 
townships  of  the  country  of  Veii  obtained  milder  condi- 
tions, as  having  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Bomans 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  If,  in  consequence  of  this,  a 
part  of  the  conquered  land  was  not  forfeited,  yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  tha,t  the  larger  and  more  fertile  part 
of  the  country  was  divided  among  the  Bomans,  and  that 
these  new  owners  were  the  citizens  authorized  to  vote  in 
the  newly  established  tribes. 

With  the  conquest  of  Veii,  therefore,  we  see  Bome  enter-  Increasing 
ing  on  a  period  of  power  and  prosperity,  which  appeared  J^^^^i^^ 
to  be  a  guarantee  for  a  steadily  continued  development.  Romans. 
Bome  began  to  grow  wealthy.     The  possessions  of  the  in- 
fluential families  already  covered  hundreds  of  acres  of  land.* 
Agriculture,  it  is  true,  remained  the  foundation  of  the 
national  wealth;  trade  and  commerce  were  only  secondary 
sources   of  it.     But   in  this  direction   also  a  beginning 
was  probably  made,  for  by  the  conquest  of  Veii  no  doubt 
thousands   of  skilful  artisans  fell  into  Boman  captivity. 
Even  the  circumstance  that  Bome  allured  the  rapacious 
hordes  of  the  Gauls  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  at 
that  time  it  began  to  rank  among  the  wealthy  towns  of 

*  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  only  thirty  years  later,  the  Licinian 
laws  restricted  the  possessions  of  one  citizen  to  the  maximum  of  five  hundred 
jugera. 
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BOOK  Italy.  Eyerrthing  tends  to  show  that,  before  the  inyasion 
-  _  /  -  of  the  Gauls,  Borne  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a  great 
start  and  entering  on  a  period  of  rapid  deyelopment»  when 
it  was  suddenly  stopped,  and  for  a  considerable  time  sank 
into  a  state  of  weakness  which  endangered  its  position  at 
the  head  of  Latium. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

THE   INYASION   OF  THE   GAULS,   390   B.C. 

While  in  Italy  the  native  Sabellian  races,  as  well  as  those     CHAP, 
of  foreign  origin,   the  Etruscans  and  the   Greeks,   had         ,    I 
arrived  at  various  degrees  of  civilisation  and  national  Condition 
prosperity,  and  were  practising  agriculture,  trade,  com-  ^^  North- 
merce,  and  the  arts,  the  north  of  Europe,  separated  from  Europe, 
sumiy  Italy  by  the  great  Alpine  wall,  was  traversed  by 
restless  swarms  of  barbarians,  who,  with  unsteady  aim, 
were  drifted,  like  the  clouds  of  dust  in  the  desert,  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  unwilling  to  settle  down  permanently 
and  to  live  by  the  proceeds  of  their  labour.     Coming  from 
the  east^  the  great  nation  of  the  Celts  or  Gauls  had  taken 
possession  of  the  western  countries  of  Central  Europe  evCD 
to  the  sea,  and  from  this  their  chief  seat,  which  after 
them  was   called  Gaul,   Gallic  hordes  had  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Channel,  to  spread  themselves  in  Spain 
and  Britain.     They  had  also  found  their  way  across  the 
Alps  at  an  early  period.    During  a  number  of  years  swarms 
of  them  had  penetrated  to  the  level  lands  of  Northern  Italy, 
and  had  either  subjected  or  expelled  the  former  inhabi- 
tants of  those  parts.    The  Etruscan  towns  in  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Po  fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of  the  Gauls. 
Civilisation  and  art  succumbed  to  barbarism.      The  most 
fruitful  plain  of  Italy  again  became  almost  a  wilderness. 

Northern    Italy,   between   the    Alps    and    the   Apen-  ConqneBts 
nines,  was  justly  called  from  this  time  forward  Cisalpine  q^^^^ 
Gaul.      In  the  extreme  east  only  the  Veneti  pi-eserved 
their  independence,  and  in  the  west,  the  Ligurians,  between  . 
the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea.     The  Umbrians, 
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who  lived  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic,  and 
of  old  possessed  the  plain  northwards  far  towards  the 
P09  were  driven  sonthwards,  and  their  collision  with  the 
Sabines  caused  the  numerous  migrations  which  brought 
the  Samnites  and  the  cognate  tribes  into  the  coast  districts 
and  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula. 

The  most  advanced  tribe  of  the  Gauls  were  the  Senones 
on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  the  east  of  Central  Etruria.  While 
Borne  reduced  South  Etruria  to  a  state  of  subjection,  these 
Gauls  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  appeared  suddenly  before 
the  gates  of  Clusium,  the  powerful  Etruscan  town  from 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  legend,  Sjug  Forsenna 
had  marched  to  attack  Some.  When  nations  are  migra- 
ting and  seeking  either  booty  or  new  settlements,  no 
special  inducement  or  provocation  is  needed  to  call  forth 
their  hostility.  Whoever  is  in  their  way,  whomso- 
ever they  can  subdue  and  despoil,  he  is  their  enem}. 
They  know  no  other  policy  and  no  other  motives.  It  is 
therefore  nothing  but  a  foolish  tale  which  relates  that  an 
inhabitant  of  Clusium,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  on  a 
powerftd  enemy,  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  prevailed  on  the 
Gauls  to  cross  the  Alps,  by  exhibiting  before  them  speci- 
mens of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  rich  southern  country,  and 
inviting  them  to  take  possession  of  districts  which  pro- 
duced such  delicacies,  but  were  inhabited  by  cowards.* 

When  the  Clusians  were  threatened  by  the  Gauls,  so 
ran  the  Boman  account,*  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Borne 
asking  for  assistance.  The  senate  despatched  an  embassy, 
consisting  of  three  of  the  noblest  men  in  Bome,  sons  of 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  to  warn  the  Gauls  that  they  shoold 
desist  from  hostilities  against  the  friends  and  allies  of  the 
Boman  people.  The  haughty  barbarians  received  with 
scorn  and  contempt  a  threat  frt>m  a  people  whose  veij 
name  was  unknown  to  them.  They  demanded  from  the 
Etruscans  land,  where  they  might  dwell,  and  relied  upon 
the  right  of  the  stronger.     A  battle  was  fought  between 


'  livy,    .  88. 


•  livy,  T.  35. 
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them  and  ilie  ClusiaDS ;  and  the  three  Romans,  eager  to  CHAP, 
fight,  and  umnindfol  of  the  sacred  right  of  nations  which  ^^}^^'  ^ 
protected  them  as  ambassadors  against  violence  and  also 
forbade  their  engaging  in  acts  of  hostilitj,  took  part  in  • 
the  battle,  and  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
Clusians,  where  one  of  them  slew  a  Gallic  chief  and  took 
his  armour.  The  whole  rage  of  the  northern  enemy  was 
thus  diverted  from  Clusium  against  Some.  They  demanded 
from  the  senate  the  delivery  of  the  three  ambassadors ; 
and  when  the  Soman  people  '  rejected  this  demand,  and 
even  chose  as  consular  tribunes  for  the  next  year  the  same 
men  who  had  broken  the  law  of  nations,  they  marched 
with  all  their  force  down  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  towards 
Some.  At  the  small  river  Allia,  only  eleven  Boman  miles 
from  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  two  armies 
met,  in  the  middle  of  summer.'  The  Eomans  were  put  to 
light  almost  without  offering  any  resistance.  A  panic 
seized  them  at  the  sight  of  their  gigantic  enemies,  who 
rashed  to  the  attack  vrith  a  terrific  war-cry  and  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity.  In  one  moment  the  legions  were 
broken  and  scattered  in  headlong  flight.  The  Romans 
were  slaughtered  like  sheep,  and  in  their  despair  they 
plunged  into  the  waters  of  the  Tiber ;  but  even  there  many 
were  reached  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  many  sank 

*  The  refusal  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Gauls  was  eyidently  unjust,  and  was 
the  cause  of  a  great  calamity.  Accordingly  it  is  represented  as  caused  by  a 
decision  of  the  people,  while  the  senate  is  exculpated.  We  have  ahready  noticed 
above  (in  the  case  of  the  unjust  decision  in  the  quarrel  of  Ardea  and  Aricia) 
that  the  bias  of  the  Boman  historians  is  in  favour  of  the  nobility  and  against 
the  people.     (See  above,  p.  229.)    We  have  here  a  corroborating  instance. 

'  According  to  Diodonis  (xiv.  14),  who  does  not  mention  the  river  Allia,  the 
battle  was  fought  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  This  locality  suits  the 
narrative  much  better  in  some  respects.  It  explains  how  the  bulk  of  the  Roman 
army  could  take  refuge  in  Veii  (Livy,  v.  39  ;  Diodorus,  xiv.  116),  and,  moreover, 
how  it  was  that  the  Gauls  took  two  days  before  they  entered  the  deserted  city. 
But  if,  as  livy  (v.  40)  states,  the  fugitives  from  Rome  poured  over  the  wooden 
bridge  towards  the  Janiculus  and  Caere,  the  battle  can  hardly  have  taken  place 
on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber.  The  river  Allia  has  been  sought  by  all 
writers  on  topography  on  the  left  bank  (see  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography,  article  '  Allia ' )  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  identify  it.  It  is  curious 
that  the  locality  of  such  a  decisive  battle,  in  such  close  proximity  to  Rome, 
should  be  doubtful. 
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^ — ^ — *  fugitives  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  rallied  in  the 


at  Home. 


ruins  of  Yeii.  A  few,  and  among  them  the  consular 
tribune  Sulpicius,  reached  Bome  by  the  direct  road.  The 
Soman  army  was  annihilated  at  one  blow.  Even  the 
enemy  were  astonished  at  their  unexpected  success. 
They  dispersed  themselres  to  despoil  the  slain,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  they  stuck  the  severed  heads  upon 
spears,  and  erected  a  monument  of  victory  on  the  battle- 
field. « 
^^^ead  The  defeat  of  the  Allia  was  never  forgotten  by  the 

Gaais         Eomans.     The  18th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
at  Rome.     ^^^  fQj.  gj]  |Ji^^^  looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  day.    The 

panic,  which  alone  had  caused  the  misfortune,  struck  so 
deep  into  their  minds  that,  for  centuries  afterwards,  the 
name  and  the  sight  of  Gauls  inspired  them  with  texror. 
The  Bomans  never  trembled  before  Italian  enemies.  Even 
Hannibal  and  his  Punic  army  they  encountered  with  manly 
courage.  The  greatest  reverses,  sustained  in  the  wars 
with  these  enemies,  produced  but  a  temporary,  passing 
effect.  But  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans  were  terrible  to 
them.^  It  was  only  with  his  iron  discipline  that  Marias 
kept  the  legions  together  when  they  had  to  encounter  the 
northern  barbarians.  Even  as  revolted  slaves  they  inspired 
this  terror,  after  they  had  worn  Boman  chains.  Ceesar  had 
difficulty  in  accustoming  his  soldiers  to  the  sight  of  the 
daring  warriors  of  Ariovistus,  and  terror  convulsed  even 
imperial  Bome  when  Yams,  with  his  legions,  met  his  fate 
far  away  in  the  forests  of  Germany. 
Tenor  The  wholc  of  the  Boman  people  followed  the  example  of 

the  army.     The  machinery  of  government  was  out  of  gear 
all  at  once.   The  magistrates  had  ceased  to  govern.   Fear, 

>  Sallust,  Jftffurthat  114:'  Usque  ad  nostram  memoriam  Romani  sic  habnere, 
omnia  alia  Tirtuti  suae  prona  esse,  cum  Gallis  pro  salute,  non  pro  gloria  cer- 
tare.*  The  Gauls  and  the  Germans  were  not  clearly  distinguished  from  one 
another  bj  the  Bomans  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Thej  were  identified 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  by  their  common  character  of  undisciplined,  impetuous 
ourage,  and  thair  barbarism. 
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terror,  and  despair  reigned  throughout  the  town.     Eyerj     CHAP. 

one  thought  only  of  himself,  of  personal  safety,  of  speedy  . , — L^ 

flight.  The  army  was  belieyed  to  be  annihilated,  and  every- 
thing was  given  up  for  lost.  No  one  thought  of  defence. 
The  walls  were  not  manned ;  even  the  gates  were  left  open. 
In  confused  crowds  the  train  of  fugitives  hurried  across  the 
bridge  over  the  Tiber  towards  the  Janiculus.  What  could 
not  be  carried  away  or  was  forgotten  in  the  confusion  of 
the  hour,  was  left  behind  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  There 
was  scarcely  time  to  bury  some  sacred  things,  and  for  the 
vestal  virgins  to  carry  away  the  sacred  fire  in  safety  to  the 
friendly  town  of  Caere.  The  monuments  of  antiquity,  the 
bronze  tables  of  the  laws,  the  images  of  gods  and  heroes, 
the  old  annals  and  whatever  written  documents  were  then 
in  existence — all  were  abandoned  and  doomed  to  perish  in 
the  impending  destruction. 

But  Borne  was  not  destined  to  be  quite  overwhelmed  by  The  senate 
the  barbarians.  The  Capitoline  hill,  with  the  fortifications  capitoline 
and  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  was  taken  possession  of  by  armed  hit- 
men, and  by  the  remnant  of  senators  and  magistrates. 
This  isolated  rock  rose  above  the  wide-spreading  flood 
and  transmitted  the  continuity  of  the  Eternal  City  unbroken 
to  the  coming  generations.     From  the  centre  Bome  was 
destined  soon  to  rise  with  renewed  vigour,  and  to  see  the 
sons  of  the  haughty  barbarians  led  captive  before  the 
triumphal  cars  of  her  victorious  sons. 

Not  till  the  third  day  after  the  battle  did  the  Gauls  appear  Arriyal  of 
before  the  town.  When  they  found  the  walls  unoccupied  ^^®  ^*^* 
and  the  gates  open,  they  feared  an  ambush,  and  for  a  long 
time  did  not  venture  nearer.  At  last  they  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  place  was  undefended,  and  entering  found 
the  whole  town  forsaken  and  the  streets  empty.  Only  here 
and  there,  in  the  halls  of  their  houses,  they  saw  venerable 
old  men,  earnest,  dignified,  and  motionless  as  statues,  sit- 
ting on  ivory  chairs.  They  were  a  number  of  the  oldest 
senators — ^men  who  in  previous  years  had  commanded  the 
armies  of  the  republic,  and  now,  too  proud  for  flight,  pre- 
ferred to  await  death  amid  the  ruins  of  their  native  town. 
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BOOK     Their  wish  was  fulfilled.    They  fell  under  the  blows  of  the 
— ,J — -  barbarians.'  When  the  enemy  had  sacked  the  empty  tovni, 
the  work  of  destruction  began.      From  the  Capitoline 
rock  the  men  of  •Eome  were  doomed  helplessly  to  look 
on  and  see  their  dwellings  and  the  temples  of  their  gods 
consumed  by  the  flames.     The  end  of  the  Boman  state 
seemed  to  have  come.     The  people  were  dispersed,  the 
army  annihilated,  aU  order  dissolved,  the  to¥m  in  ashes. 
Who  could  hope  for  a  rise  after  such  a  fallP    Could  such 
a  night  be  ever  succeeded  by  another  day? 
Siegeof  the      Yet  the  remnant  of  the  Boman  nation  never  despaired 
Capitol.       ^£  their  fatherland.     A  desperate  assault  of  the  Grauls 
against  the  Capitol  was  repulsed.     For  a  regular  siege  of 
a  fortified  place  the  disorderly  hordes  of  Gauls  were  neither 
disposed  nor  qualified.   They  confined  themselves  therefore 
to  blockading  the  Romans,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  them 
through  hunger  to  surrender.     One  part  of  their  troops 
they  sent  into  the  neighbouring  districts  to  collect  provi- 
sions ;  the  rest  encamped  among  the  ruins  of  the  town. 
The  story        In  the  meantime  the  fugitive  Romans  in   Veii  had 
ComSluflr  i^e^^overed  themselves  from  the  inexplicable  terror  which 
had  seized  them  at  the  sight  of  the  Gauls,  and  by  degrees 
they  so  far  acquired   courage  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  plebeian  captain,  M.  Csedicius,  they  drove  back  a  party 
of  Etruscans,  which  had  invaded  the  Boman  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.     By  degrees,  as  they  gained 
confidence,  they  aspired  to  deliver  Borne  from  the  barba- 
rians.    But  it  was  felt  that  this  undertaking  could  be 
ventured  on  only  under  the  guidance  of  Camillus,  who  was 
living  still  in  banishment  in  Ardea.     In  his  new  home 
Camillus  had  proved  his  Boman  courage.    At  the  head  of 
the  men  of  Ardea,  he  had  surprised  a  party  of  plundering 
Gauls  and  annihilated  them.   But  however  much  his  heart 
might  long  to  deliver  his   country,  he  could  undertake 
nothing  as  an  exile  and  without  official  authority.    There- 

>  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis  {Credibility  of  Early  Boman  Bistnry,  ii.  343)  coiuidezs  the 
storj  aB  improbable. 
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fore  a  bold  youth,  Pontius  Cominius,  undertook  to  go  from     CHAP. 
Veil  to  the  senate  on  the  Capitol  to  communicate  the  wish         ,    .'^ 


of  the  army.  He  swam  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  the 
steep  sides  of  the  Capitoline  rock,  and  after  the  senate  had 
decided  on  recalling  Camillus  and  choosing  him  as  dictator, 
he  returned  by  the  same  way.  But  this  bold  deed 
almost  caused  the  destruction  of  all.  The  Gauls  discoTcred 
the  foot-prints  where  Cominius  had  climbed  the  rock, 
and,  following  this  track,  they  tried  to  surprise  the  Capitol 
in  the  following  night.  The  Soman  guards  slept.  The 
first  foes  had  already  reached  the  height,  when  the  gar- 
rison was  aroused  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  the  ex-consul  M.  Manlius  hurried  to 
the  threatened  place,  and  struck  down  the  foremost  of  the 
Gauls,  who  in  his  fall  dragged  others  with  him.  Thus,  by 
the  wakefulness  of  the  geese  and  the  prompt  courage  of 
Manlius,  the  Capitol  was  saved. 

Neyertheless  the  blockade  continued  without  inter-  The 
mption.  In  vain  the  besieged  looked  anxiously  from  the  of^aS[* 
height  of  the  Capitol  into  the  distance.  The  expected  help  ^^■• 
was  nowhere  to  be  descried.  The  provisions  were  wasting 
away,  and  hunger  began  to  cripple  the  limbs  and  to  warp 
the  courage  of  the  garrison.  There  was  only  one  chance 
of  deliverance  left.  The  Gauls  did  not  seem  averse  to 
withdrawing,  in  consideration  of  a  ransom.  Negotiations 
were  opened,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Bome  should  be 
redeemed  by  a  ransom  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  The 
treasures  of  the  temples  and  the  gold  of  the  trinkets 
which  the  noble  ladies  willingly  gave  up,  scarcely  sujflSced 
to  raise  such  a  large  sum.  The  gold  was  weighed  on  the 
Forum  before  the  barbarians,  and  when  the  consular  tri- 
bune Sulpicius  complained  that  the  Gauls  made  use  of  un- 
just weights,  Brennus,  their  king,  threw  his  sword  into 
the  scale  and  said,  *  Woe  to  the  conquered ! '  All  of  a  sud- 
den, however,  Camillus  appeared  on  the  Forum,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops,  and  stepping  between  the  disputants, 
declared  the  contract  which  was  signed  without  his  sanc- 
tion to  be  null  and  void,  and  when  the  Gauls  protested  he 
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BOOK     drove  them  by  force  out  of  the  town.     They  drew  up  their 


n. 


^  forces  at  a  short  distance  from  the  gates.     On  the  road 
to  Gabii  a  battle  was  fought.    The  Bomans  conquered 
and  not  a  Gaul  escaped.     Brennus  himself  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Camillus,  and  as  he  asked  for  mercy  CamilluB 
returned  his  haughty  words,  *  Woe  to  the  conquered ! ' 
and  slew  him.     Thus  was  Rome  delivered  from  the  Gauls, 
after  they  had  remained  in  the  town  for  seven  months. 
The  disgrace  of  the  Eoman  overthrow  was  blotted  out ;  the 
insolent  enemy  was    punished,  and  by  the  heroism  of 
one  man  the  humiliating  agreement  was  set  aside  wherebj 
the  Romans,  in  their  despair,  had  ransomed  themselves 
from  their  enemies  with  gold,  unmindful  that  a  Soman 
should  purchase  his  freedom  not  with  gold  but  with  steel. 
Different         The  foregoing  story,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  abridged 
th"*to  *  °^  from  the  masterly  narrative  of  Livy,^  belongs  to  that  class 
of  the         of  narratives  in  which  we  can  most  easily  detect  the  addi- 
S^^on      tions,  ornaments,  and  poetical  inventions  of  a  later  time, 
partly  because  they  betray  themselves  by  their  fantastical 
features,  partly  because  we  find  in  Diodorus  and  Polybios 
much  more  simple  and  authentic  accounts  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls,  and  with  their  assistance  are  enabled  to  re- 
cognise distinctly  the  event  in  its  grand  outlines.    At  the 
outset  the  story  of  the  embassy  of  the  three  Fabii  to 
the  Gauls  before  Clusium  is  very  impr#bable.  It  is  not  easy 
to  imderstand  why  the  people  of  Clusium  should  send 
to  Rome  for  assistance,'  still  less  how  the  Romans  could 
at  that  time  employ  a  phrase  which  afterwards  became 
popular  among  them,  viz.,  that  ^  the  Gauls  should  leave  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  Roman  people  unmolested.' '  The 
vanity  of  the  Fabian  house  and  their  family  traditions 
are  no  doubt  the  source  of  the  story  that  the  Gaols 

»  Livy,  V.  33-49. 

*  According  to  Livy  (v.  35)  they  pleaded  that  they  had  remained  neutnl 
during  the  Veientine  war.  Sir  G-.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Soman  Hts- 
tory,  ii.  341. 

'  In  the  acconnt  of  Diodorus  (xiv.  113)  the  three  Fabii  were  sent  as  ambas- 
sadors not  to  the  Gauls,  but  to  the  Etruscans  only,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainii^ 
information. 
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remarked  the  three  Bomans  in  the  Etruscan  army,'  and,  on     chap. 

.  XVIII 

acconnt  of  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  relinquished  >-  ,  1^ 
their  attack  on  Etruria  to  advance  straight  upon  Bome. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  Grauls  of  this  time,  they  marched 
through  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  plundering,  without  scru- 
pulously searching  for  just  grounds  to  declare  war  on  this 
or  that  nation.  Thus  they  attacked  Clusium,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  they  turned  against  Borne.' 

The  men  who  composed  the  eulogium  of  Camillus  con-  The  dic- 
tributed  most  of  the  embellishments  and  falsifications  ofCamil- 
©f  the  story.  The  fictions  are  so  clumsy  and  awkward  ^^• 
that  they  betray  themselves  immediately.  At  the  same 
time  we  discover  in  them  an  author  but  little  acquainted 
with  Boman  affairs  and  constitutional  practice.'  The 
object  of  the  narrator  was  to  represent  Camillus  as  the 
true  deliverer  of  Bome.  Hence  the  story  of  his  recall  from 
Ardea,  and  his  nomination  as  dictator.  In  this  story  the 
fact  is  overlooked  that,  according  to  the  previous  account, 
Camillus  was  not  sent  into  exile,  but  only  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine ;  that  he  voluntarily  left  Bome,  and  therefore 
had  not  lost  the  Boman  citizenship,  and  that  accordingly 
his  recall  required  no  vote  of  the  people.*  The  narrator, 
moreover,  appears  not  to  have  known  the  forms  observed  on 
the  nomination  of  a  dictator.  He  causes  him  to  be  elected 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  whereas  the  nomination  ought  to 
have  been  made  by  one  of  the  consular  tribunes.*  It  cannot 
be  conceived  why  this  rule  should  have  been  departed  from, 

'  Iatj,  y.  36:  'Tantum  eminebat  peregrina  (i.e.  Bomana)  rirtus.'  The 
domestic  annals  of  the  Fabii  seem  to  have  furnished  a  considerable  part  of  the 
story  of  the  Gallic  war.  The  chief  pontiff,  who  prepared  the  old  senators  for  a 
Tolnntary  death,  was  a  Fabius,  probably  the  father  of  those  three  ambassadors 
(Liry,  t.  41).  Another  Fabins  (Q.  Fabius  Dorso)  performs  the  wonderfol 
exploit  of  walking  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Quirinal  and  back  again  unhurt, 
through  the  midst  of  the  Ghillic  host,  to  perform  a  solemn  fiunilj  sacrifice 
(Liyy,  v.  46). 

*  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (CredibilUy  of  Early  Roman  IRstory,  ii.  341)  remarks  :  •  The 
▼iolation  of  the  law  of  nations  by  Fabius  the  ambassador  was  an  act  more 
likely  to  strike  the  Komans  than  to  offend  the  Gauls,  who  were  little  better 
than  sayages,  and  probably  had  scarcely  any  notion  of  the  law  of  nations.' 

*  Compare  p.  262.  ♦  Liry,  v.  43-46. 

*  Schwfgler,  Bom,  Gesckf  iii.  264. 
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seeing  that,  according  to  the  received  account,  the  conBolar 
tribune  Q.  Sulpicius  Longuswasonthe  Capitol,  andoould, 
at  the  request  of  the  senate,  easily  nominate  a  dictator. 
The  story  therefore,  creates  a  difSculiy  which,  in  reality, 
did  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  conceals  or  ignores 
an  obstacle  to  the  legal  transfer  of  dictatorial  power  to 
Camillus.  The  law  required  that  the  dictator,  after  being 
duly  nominated  by  a  consul  or  consular  tribune,  should 
personally  ^  propose  to  the  comitia  curiata  the  law  (the 
lex  curiata  de  imperio)  which  conferred  on  him  the  military 
command.  Camillus  could  only  do  this  if  he  was  him- 
self on  the  Capitol,  for  the  curies  could  not  assemble  out- 
side Bome.  These  are  our  reasons  for  doubting  the 
dictatorship  of  Camillus.  Moreover  we  possess  an  account 
which  is  free  from  the  silly  theatrical  scenes  in  which 
Camillus  suddenly  appears,  like  a  deus  ex  machind,  in  the 
Forum,  and  defeats  and  slays  the  Grauls.  According  to 
Diodorus,  Camillus  is  not  made  dictator  until  the  Gauls 
have  evacuated  Bome.  We  have  therefore  no  alternative 
but  to  prefer  this  simple  narrative,  and  to  reject  eveiy 
word  which  connects  Camillus  with  the  deliverance  of 
Eome  from  the  Gauls. 

Inlike  manner  we  mustcondemn  the  story  which  ascribes 
to  Caipillus  the  honour  of  having  taken  from  the  Gauls  the 
spoils  and  the  ransom  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  It  is 
plain,  from  the  report  of  Poly  bins,  that  neither  Camillus  nor 
any  one  else  was  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  such  a  feat 
Polybius  reports  that  the  Gauls  retired  *  unmolested  with 
their  booty. '^  He  does  not  even  mention  the  ransom  at 
all,  so  that  perhaps  even  this  story  was  invented  for  the 
same  purpose  of  glorifying  Camillus.  It  is  indeed  neither 
impossible  nor  improbable  that  the  Gauls,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  town,  were  induced  to  retire  by  a  sum  of 

>  Cicero,  De  Rep ,  li.  13,  17,  18,  20,  21.  Livy,  ix.  38,  39.  Compare  Becker. 
Rom,  Alierth.^  ii.  part  1,  p.  328. 

'  Polybius,  ii.  22  §  5 :  yw6iitvoi  8i  mDl  r&p  impx^t^rmp  hn^anw  kyicparM, 
ical  rrjt  ic6\§us  ahriis  lirra  fx^vas  Kvptti&iratntSf  rdkos  l0cAorr)  icol  fitrii  x4p*'^^*^ 
vapaSSvTtf  rV  ir^Aii^,  60pawrTOt  Ktbi  d<rirfif  ^x^prts  T^y  itf4k€uuf  tit  rifw  mccIv 
iTor^Ador. 
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money,  but  at  any  rate  the  Bomans  never  recovered  any      chap. 
portion  of  snch  ransom  or  of  booty.     According  to  the    -_    ,    '- 
most  popular  story,  adopted  by  Livy,'  the  payment  was 
interrupted  by  Camillas  on  the  Forum ;  the  Grauls  therefore 
never  got  the  money  at  all.   According  to  another  report,^ 
it  was  taken  from  the  Gauls,  by  CamiUus,  when  they 
returned  from  an  invasion  of  Apulia  in  the  following  year. 
According  to  a  third  version,'  it  was  brought  back  to 
Rome  out  of  the  province  of  Gaul  by  the  propraetor  M.  Li- 
vius  Drusus  about  a  century  later.  The  narrators  thought  it 
quite  possible  that  a  heap  of  gold  should  remain  untouched 
in  the  hands  of  barbarians  for  a  whole  year  or  even  for  a 
century.     To  us  such  abstinence  appears  quite  as  marvel- 
lous as  the  suckling  of  Romulus  and  Bemus  by  a  she- wolf, 
and  we  decline  to  accept  it  as  an  historical  fact.     In  com- 
parison with  it  another  version  seems  almost  to  deserve 
credit,  though  that  also  is  rather  startling.     It  is  stated  ^ 
that  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  after  having 
been  recovered  from  the  Gauls,  was  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  and  remained  there  untouched 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  until  in  55  B.C.,  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Pompeius,  it  was  taken  away  by  M.  Crassus. 
If  the  Romans  were  able  to  lay  aside  such  a  handsome  sum 
of  money  at  the  period  of  the  great  national  distress  which 
followed  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  if  they   scrupled  to 
touch  it  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  when  they  borrowed 
and  took  whatever  money  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
we  must  confess  that  we  have  a  very  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  the  strength  of  their  religious  faith  and  conscien- 
tiousness.    But  we  may  fairly  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement.    In  the  first  place  the  sum 
paid  as  a  ransom  to  the  Gauls  is  all  but  unanimously 

'  Liyy,  t.  49 ;  xrii.  14.  Plutarch,  CamilL,  29.  Zonaras,  vii.  23.  Sir  G.  C. 
Ijc^'is  (Credibility  of  Early  Boman  History,  ii.  346)  says,  '  This  narrative,  as  it  is 
piven  in  Livy,  resembles  a  scene  in  a  melodrama,  or  a  story  in  Ariosto,  rather 
than  an  event  in  real  history.' 

'  Diodoms,  xiv.  117.  *  Suetonius,  Tiber. ^  3. 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.y  xxxiii.  6. 
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TT 

gold.  If,  therefore,  it  is  true  that,  in  55  B.C.,  two  thousand 


pounds  were  found,  they  must  be  otherwise  accounted  for.* 
In  the  second  place  all  the  statements  which  refer  to  the 
raising,  paying,  and  recovering  the  ransom  are  so  contra- 
dictory and  unauthenticated  that  we  cannot  believe  that 
any  trustworthy  information  existed  on  the  subject. 
The  story        The  story  of  the  saving  of  the  Capitol  by  M.  Manlius 
of  the  dogs  and  the  cackling  of  the  geese  is  in  itself  not  incredible,  and 
geese.  it  may  have  been  part  of  a  very  old  tradition.     *  It  seem^ 

probable  that  while  many  of  the  great  outlines  of  the  his- 
tory have  been  effaced,  some  of  the  minute  details^  such  as 
the  alarm  given  by  the  geese,  the  removal  of  the  vestal 
virgins  in  the  waggon  of  Albinius,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Fabius — may  have  been  faithfully  preserved  by  tradition, 
or  by  the  pontifical  scribes."  At  the  same  time  even  this 
part  of  the  story  is  not  free  from  objections.  In  the  first 
place  the  tradition  was  by  no  means  uniform  that  the 
Gauls  had  climbed  up  the  rock,  following  the  track  of 

*  Livy,  V.  48.  Diodonis,  xiy.  116.  Valer.  Max.,  v.  6,  8.  Plutarch,  Cam^ 
28.  ZoDaras,  vii.  23.  The  statemeDt  that  it  amounted  to  2,000  pounds,  mad^i 
by  some  writers  {e,g,  Varro,  apud  Non.,  p.  228),  is  an  inference  from  the  passage 
of  Pliny,  Hist.  NaL^  xxxiii.  5. 

'  Pliny  {loc,  cit )  supposes  the  second  thousand  pounds  of  gold  were  the  spoils 
of  the  temples  recoyered  from  the  Gauls.    Li\*y  (v.  dO)  says  that  a  sum  of 
money,  saved  from  the  various  temples  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
was  left  there  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls  along  with  the  ransom  money, 
because  it  was  found  impossible  to  distinguish  what  belonged  by  rights  to  each 
temple.     These  are  poor  attempts  at  an  explanation.     It  is  evident  that  the 
ancients  had  no  authentic  information  or  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  alleged 
treasure  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold.     Therefore,  if  we  are  disposed  to 
admit  its   existence,  Schwegler's  conjecture  {Rom.  Gesch.,  iii.  267)  is  rery 
plausible,  that  the  gold  for  the  ransom  was  taken  &om  the  Capitoline  temple 
with  the  pledge  of  restoring  it  twofold,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  raising  this 
sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold  the  tax  {fributum)  was  laid  on,  which  the 
people  complained  of  so  loudly.    Schwegler  points  out  how  improbable  it  is 
that  any  such  tax  should  have  been  imposed  on  the  few  defenders  of  the  Capitol, 
and  likewise  that  the  women  should  have  contributed  towards  it.    His  view, 
therefore  is,  that  the  Gauls  retired  on  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  that  the  gold 
for  this  ransom  was  taken  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  Gauls  made  off 
with  it  in  safety,  and  that  afterwards  the  Komans  restored  double  the  ankcnint 
to  the  temple,  where  it  remained  till  55  b  c.    This  view  is  consistent  and,  ca 
the  whole,  supported  by  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is. 

»  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Boman  History,  ii.  355. 
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Cominias,  for  one  yersion^  made  them  e:et  into  the  Capitol     chap. 

XVIII 

bj  a  mine.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  possible  that  the  .-  ,  i^ 
story  of  the  geese  was  an  SBtiological  legend,  t.^.,  a  legend 
invented  to  account  for  the  origin  of  a  custom  or  religious 
ceremony.  It  is  reported  that,  in  memory  of  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  geese  and  the  negligence  of  the  dogs,  a. 
procession  took  place  every  year  in  Bome,  in  which  a  dog 
fastened  to  a  cross,  and  a  goose  decorated  with  gold 
and  purple,  were  carried  through  the  streets.'  Now  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  an  event  like  that  reported  of  the  geese 
should  have  given  rise  to  such  a  religious  ceremonial. 
Dogs  were  sacrificed  on  several  occasions;'  the  geese 
were  sacred  to  Juno  before  the  period  in  question,  as  the 
legend  itself  presumes.  It  is  therefore  more  probable 
that  the  legend  arose  out  of  the  religious  custom,  than  the 
custom  out  of  the  alleged  event. 

Our  inquiry  shows  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  common  Share  of 
story  does  not  belong  to  history  but  to  fiction.  On  the  In^thT*""* 
other  hand  the  narrative  is  defective.  It  does  not  say,  for 
instance,  what  part  the  Latins  took  in  the  war  with  the 
Grauls.  A  very  few  faint  traces  indeed  there  are,  which 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Latins  were  not  idle  spectators 
during  the  Grallic  invasion  of  Latium/  In  fact,  as  they 
were  in  the  same  danger  as  the  Boman  themselves,  we 
cannot  believe  that  they  would  on  this  occasion  maintain 
a  cowardly  and  foolish  neutrality.  It  was  not  difficult  for 
them,  in  their  fortified  towns,  to  defy  the  blind  courage  of 
the  Oauls,  as  the  Romans  did  on  the  Capitol,  and  to  harass 
small  detachments  and  troops  of  plunderers.     Thus  they 

•  Cicero,  Vro  C(bc.^  30,  88  ;  Philipp.,  iii.  8,  20.   Servius,  JEn.^  yiii.  652. 

•  Sir  G-.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  EdrlyUoman  History ,  ii.  346. 
■  Schwegler,  Rom,  Gtsch.,  iii.  269,  Anm.  4. 

•  According  to  Polybius  (ii.  18),  the  Gauls  defeated  the  Romans  and  their 
aJUits.  (Compare,  however.  Sir  G.  C.  Lowis,  Credihility  of  Early  Roman  History ^ 
ii.  326,  note  94,  who  rather  fancies  that  these  allies  were  the  people  of  Clusium.) 
TTie  people  of  Ardea,  under  the  command  of  Camillus,  surprised  and  defeated 
a  troop  of  (Jallic  plunderers  (Livy,  v.  44.  Plutarch,  Camill.,  23).  This,  it  is 
true,  looks  like  one  of  the  stories  inserted  for  the  glorification  of  Camillus. 
Mora  authentic  appears  to  be  the  statement  of  Livy  (v.  46)  that  in  the  Koman 
army  at  Veii  there  were  also  Latin  volunteers. 

T  2 
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maj  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  deliverance  of 
Borne ;  but  the  Boman  annalists,  intent  only  on  their  own 
glorification,  have  been  nngeneroosly  silent  about  the 
deserts  of  their  allies.^ 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  substance 
of  historical  facts  to  be  drawn  from  the  long  descriptions 
of  the  Gallic  conquest  is  very  meagre.  There  is  nothing 
certain  but  the  general  rough  sketch  of  the  picture.  All  the 
details  are  doubtful  or  deceptive.  There  remains  only  the 
bare  fact,  that  the  Grauls  made  an  unexpected  invasion,  that 
the  Soman  army  was  overthrown,  that  the  town  was  sacked 
and  burnt,  the  Capitol  besieged  in  vain,  and  that  after  some 
time  the  enemy  retired  with  the  spoils  which  had  been  taken. 

That  this  invasion  of  the  Gauls  was  a  great  misfortune 
for  Eome  cannot  be  denied.  Yet  it  appears  that  the 
panic,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  disaster,  aLso 
tended  to  increase  the  impression  which  it  made  on  the 
public  mind.  The  Gauls  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  a 
permanent  conquest.  After  they  had  retired,  the  former 
state  of  things  returned,  as  the  old  configuration  of  the 
soil  remains  after  an  inundation.  The  body  politic  had 
been  paralysed,  not  killed  ;  the  organism  was  not  destroyed, 
its  action  only  had  been  arrested  for  a  short  time.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  the  town,  which  had 
been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  but  the  state  recovered  its 
former  vigour  without  difficulty.  It  may  even  be  that  the 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  was  more  destructive  to  neighbour- 
ing nations  than  to  Bome  itself,  and  that  Bome  indirectly 
gained  more  from  it  than  it  lost.  At  any  rate  we  find 
Bome,  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Grauls,  in  such  a 
commanding  position  with  regard  to  the  Latins,  the 
^quians,  and  the  Yolscians,  that  its  power  seems  in  no 
way  diminished. 

>  If  nothing  was  known  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  except  what  is  contused 
in  some  popular  histories  or  in  the  traditions  of  the  lower  orders  in  England, 
how  much  would  posterity  learn  of  any  important  share  of  the  Prussians  in 
that  decisive  victory  ?  The  most  popular  military  historiaoj  of  the  French 
hardly  ever  mention  their  allies,  except  for  the  purpose  of  casting  on  them  the 
blame  for  a  reverse. 
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The  destruction  of  Eome  by  the  Grauls  is  so  marked  a     cHAP. 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Bomans,  that  the  plan  of  those  .  J^^^-  ^ 
writers  who  (like  Claudius  Quadrigarius  among  the  an-  ^^^  ^^ 
cients)  begin  their  narrative  at  this  point,  has  much  in  destruction 
its  favour.     The  history  of  the  regal  period,  and  of  the  ^i,!^rfs. 
first  120  years  of  the  republic,  is  not  derived  from  contem- 
porary witnesses,  but  was  composed  after  the  Gallic  con- 
flagration.    Whatever  historical  monuments  existed  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  town,  and 
the  distress  of  the  time  which  immediately  succeeded  left 
no  leisure  for  restoring  historical  documents.     We  must 
not  deceive  ourselves  by  thinking  that  the  time  before 
the   Gallic  invasion  belongs,   strictly   speaking,   to  the 
domain  of  history,  inasmuch  as  history  is  intended  to 
exhibit   successive  events   in   their  connexion  of  cause 
and  e£Pect,  and  to  trace  a  certain  law  of  development,  to 
make  us  understand    and  appreciate  the  character  of 
individuals  and  of  political  bodies.     It  seems,  therefore, 
advisable  to  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  to  review  the 
sources  of  information  possessed  by  the  oldest  annalists. 
We  are  the  more  called  upon  to  do  so  as  we  require  a 
justification  for  tarrying   so   long   in   the   labyrinth    of 
legends  and  of  traditions  more  perplexing  than  instruc- 
tive. 

Before  the  second  Punic  war,  the   Romans  possessed  The 
no  connected  general  a<3C0unt  of  their  own  history.     An  annalUu. 
annalistic  literature  first  grew  up  with  the  Greek  work  of 
Fabios  Pictor,  and  continued  to  be  cultivated  until  the 
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works  have  all  perished,  that  our  authorities,  such  as  Livy 
and  Dionysius,  have  derived  their  information.  But  eren 
Fabius  Pictor  and  his  imitators  had  predecessors,  and  it 
is  important  for  us  to  know  these  predecessors,  and  to 
judge  of  the  materials  from  which  they  gathered  the 
knowledge  of  things  which  happened  before  their  time. 

Roman  The  Boman  nation  was  formed  by  the  union  of  tribes 

and  houses,  which  had  been  originally  almost  or  en- 
tirely independent,  whose  recollections  extended  much 
further  back  than  those  of  the  united  community,  and 
whose  peculiarities  were  lost  only  by  degrees  in  the 
general  character  of  the  Eoman  people.  Every  family 
had  its  own  domestic  duties  and  religious  rites,  sanc- 
tuaries, and  festivals,  the  preservation  of  which  was  con- 
sidered a  most  sacred  duty.  Each  peculiar  custom  gave 
rise  to  certain  historical  traditions,  which  were  the 
common  property  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and 
were  preserved  the  more  scrupulously  as  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  family  were  supposed  to  depend 
upon  the  due  observance  of  their  religious  duties.  Thus 
there  were  formed  distinct  groups  of  families,  closely  con- 
nected together,  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
communiiy  by  the  common  name  of  the  house  {nomen 
gentile),  No  ancient  people  possessed  such  a  strongly 
developed  and  exclusive  organisation  of  fiuniUes  and 
houses  as  subdivisions  of  the  community  at  large  as  the 
Boman,  and  nowhere  was  family  pride  carried  to  such  an 
extent.^ 

llieir  The  history  of  Bome  grew  up  in  a  manner  analogous  to 

the  Boman  people.  As  fsimilies,  houses,  and  tribes  were 
combined  to  make  up  the  body  of  the  citizens,  so  the 
private  traditions,  chronicles,  and  monuments  of  the  dis- 

>  Indications  of  this  family  pride  are  to  be  found  in  eveiy  direction.  We 
will  notice  in  this  place  only  the  practice  of  designating  the  laws  by  the  names 
of  those  men  who  had  introduced  them  into  the  legislature.  This  is  to  some 
extent,  but  not  officially,  the  practice  in  England,  a  country  more  under  the 
influence  of  hereditary  legislators  and  a  small  number  of  noble  families  than 
any  other  in  modem  JSurope. 


chronicles. 
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terialfl  out  of  which  Fabius  Pictor  and  his  successors  ^J  ,  ',» 
formed  the  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Even 
though  we  had  no  authentic  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  family  chronicles,  we  still  could  infer,  fix)m  what  we 
know  of  the  patrician  pride,  that  in  every  family  traditions 
of  the  noble  deeds  of  their  forefathers  mast  have  been  most 
carefully  preserved.  Even  in  the  oldest  period  of  the 
republic,  and  within  the  body  of  the  patricians,  there  was 
a  select  nobility,  founded  on  the  distinction  which  certain 
ancestors  had  won  in  the  service  of  the  state.  It  was 
accordingly  of  great  importance  to  preserve  the  evidence 
of  the  exploits  of  the  great  men  belonging  to  each  noble 
family,  and  to  record  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,'  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  serve,  before  the  whole  nation,  as 
a  public  proof  of  nobility.  Hence  the  care  bestowed  on 
the  images  of  ancestors,  which  were  preserved  in  the  hall 
of  each  house ;  and  hence  the  solemn  pomp  of  the  funerals, 
in  which  a  noble  Soman  was  accompanied  to  the  grave 
not  only  by  his  living  friends  and  relatives,  but  by  the 
whole  series  of  his  ancestors,  clothed  in  the-  robes  of  their 
offices.  Hence,  also,  the  solemn  funeral  orations  and 
laudations,  which  to  a  certain  extent  took  the  place  of  a 
national  epic  poem  or  a  popular  history,  and  which  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  most  important  transactions. 
Out  of  these  funeral  orations  and  family  traditions  arose 
the  domestic  chronicles,  which,  as  we  are  told  on  good 

'  It  is  highly  chaiacteristic  of  the  administration  of  the  Roman  republic, 
that  the  housAs  of  the  nobility  served  as  public  archives.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat., 
xzxv.  2 :  '  Tablina  codicibos  implebantur  et  monumentis  rerum  in  magistratu 
gestarum.*  See  Festus,  s.  v.  Tablinum,  p.  356,  ed.  MiiUer.  These  records  of 
public  acta  constituted  in  themselves  a  species  of  history ;  at  least  they  were 
the  groundwork  on  which  portions  of  the  history  of  Rome  could  be  based ;  but 
of  course  they  were  liable  to  be  tampered  with  through  the  vanity  of  those  who 
had  the  keeping  of  them.  Sir  Or.  C.  Lewis  ( Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History^ 
i.  137)  remarks :  *  That  such  should  have  been  the  ordinary  practice  at  Rome  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  lemembered  that,  even  in  England,  up  to  a 
comparatively  late  date,  it  i^as  the  practice  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  other 
high  officers  to  cany  away  all  their  official  correspondence  on  going  out  of 
office.' 
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authoritj,  existed  in  Borne.  ^  A  careful  examination  of 
the  oldest  liistorj  of  the  republic  shows  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  is  taken  from  such  traditions  of  the 
Valerian,  Fabian,  Quinctian,  Furian,  and  other  houses. 
At  what  time  these  traditions  were  wi:itten  down  in  the 
form  of  domestic  chronicles  cannot  with  certainty  be 
determined.  Perhaps  the  beginning  was  made  before 
the  Gallic  invasion ;  but  such  documents,  if  they  existed 
at  that  time,  were  mostly  lost  in  the  burning  of  the  to^vn, 
and  could  not  be  restored  afterwards  without  the  chance 
of  admitting  a  great  amount  of  error. 

As  such  domestic  records  dealt  only  with  isolated  por- 
tions of  the  events  of  the  past,  many  things  were  neces- 
sarily overlooked,  whilst  repetitions,  inaccuracies,  and 
contradictions  were  numerous.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  Fabius  Pictor  to  compose,  from  these  materials 
alone,  a  connected,  consecutive  history.  He  must  have 
had  documents  before  him  which  served  to  string  to- 
gether, in  something  like  chronological  order,  the  motley 
materials,   drawn  fr^m  the  traditions  of   the  different 

>  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.^  xiii.  19.  Beaufort,  Dissertaium  sur  rimeertitfide,  p. 
96.  Hooke,  Hitt.  of  Borne,  iy.  p.  zzxix.  Niebuhr,  Bim,  Hist.  i.  267 ;  English 
tranBlation,  i.  250.  Arnold,  HisU  of  Borne,  i.  371,  391,  648;  ii.  113,  180,  200, 
462.  Becker,  Bom.  Alierth,,  i.  34.  Schwegler,  Bom.  Gtsch.,  i.  14.  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  {Credibility  of  Early  Boman  Hietory,  i.  190  ff.)  is  not  inclined  to  admit  the 
great  antiquity  of  family  dironicles,  nor  their  use  bj  the  first  annalists  of  Kame, 
though  he  says :  '  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  composition  of  family  memo- 
rials may  have  been  carried  one  step  beyond  the  funeral  panegyrics  and  the 
inscriptions  of  images ;  and  that  the  exploits  of  a  series  of  distinguished  per> 
Bons,  belonging  to  the  same  lineage,  may  have  been  combined  into  a  connected 
narrative,  for  the  use  of  certain  illustrious  houses.'  As  to  the  antiquity  of 
family  chronicles,  it  is  true,  we  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Yet  Livy's  words  (vi.  1),  where  he  speaks  of  the  *  liters  qu»  in  privatis  moou- 
mentis  erant,'  can  only  be  referred  to  such  documents,  and  their  data  womld. 
from  this  passage,  have  to  be  placed  before  the  Gallic  conflagration.  See  also 
above,  p.  106.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Dyer's  remarks  {Hiitory  of  the  City  of  Borne, 
p.  xxxi)  are  perfectly  correct :  '  When  we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  early 
Koman  state,  the  ambition,  rivalry,  and  love  of  glory  of  the  great  families,  the 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  events,  so  strongly  manifested  by  the  keep- 
ing of  public  registers,  by  inscriptions,  public  statues,  private  images,  and  the 
like,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  men  who  had  played  a  great  part 
in  public  affairs,  and  who  possessed  the  means  of  recording  their  acts  in  writing, 
should,  with  unnatural  apathy,  have  neglected  to  do  so.' 
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&inilie8.     These  documents  were  supplied  by  the  official     CHAP, 
lists  of  magistrates.^     In  a  republic  with  annually  chang-  « ,..1^ 


ing  magistrates,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
authentic  records  of  the  names  of  these  officers,  especially 
as  these  names  served,  in  the  absence  of  a  recognised  chro- 
nological aera,  to  mark  the  successive  years.  Such  official 
lists  of  magistrates  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Moneta,  on 
the  Capitol,'  and  they  are  referred  to  as  early  as  444  B.C.' 
Probably  they  extended  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of 
the  republic.  But  they  perished,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
Gallic  conflagration,  and  were  restored  imperfectly;  nor 
even  after  this  period  were  they  carefully  kept,  as  other- 
wise the  numerous  discrepancies  and  defects  in  them 
before  and  after  this  period  would  be  unexplained. 

The  two  principal  sources  for  the  earliest  connected  The  two 

...  chief 

annals  of  Bome  were  accordingly  the  family  traditions  and  sources  of 
the  lists  of  the  magistrates.     All  the  remaining  vmtings  j^.^^^n 
and  monuments  which,  in  their  origin,  belong  to  the  time     ''^'''^" 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  are  of  inferior  importance. 
The  so-called  annals  of  the  pontifices*  were  confined  to 

*  On  the  Libri  liDtei  or  Libri  magistratuum  see  Becker,  i?&m.  Alterth.,  i.  16; 
Schwegler,  Bom.  Gesch.,  i.  17;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Boman 
History,  I  172  ff. 

*  Uyj,  iv.  20.  ■  Livy,  iv.  7,  13,  23. 

*  Annales  pontificum  or  Annates  Mazimi  (see  Becker,  Bom.  Alterth.^  i.  4 ; 
Schwegler,  Bom.  Gesch.^  i.  7;  SirG.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Boman  Hist,, 
i.  165).     Cato  (apud  Gellium,  ii.  28)  characterises  the  record  of  the  Fontifex 
Mazimus  bj  saying  that  it  mentions  snch  events  as  the  high  price  of  com  or 
an  eclipse  of  the  snn  or  moon.    An  attempt  has  been  made  lately  by  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Dyer,  in  his  History  of  the  City  of  Bome  (Introduction,  p.  xriii  ff.) 
to  vindicate  the  Annales  Maximi  from  the  scepticism  of  Niebuhr  and  his 
schooL    Dr.  Dyer  seems  not  to  doubt  the  statement  of  Cicero  {De  Oral.,  ii. 
12)  *  thatyrom  the  foundation  of  Bome  (ab  initio  rerum  Romanarum)  the  Fonti- 
fex Maximus  was  accustomed  to  write  down  all  the  events  of  each  year  and  to 
transfer  them  to  a  white  board  in  his  house  for  the  information  of  the  people/ 
These  documents,  reaching  back  in  an  authentic  unbroken  line  to  the  very 
commencement  of  the  history  of  Borne,  were,  according  to  Dr.  Dyer,  the  very 
same  which  Cicero  saw  with  his  own  eyes.     They  escaped  the  Gallic  conflagra- 
tion; for  Livy  (vi.  1) — ^where  he  states  that  tJte  Commentarii  pontificum  and 
most  other  public  and  private  records  were  burnt — does  not  mention  that  the 
Annales  pontificum  were  burnt  also ;  they  were  consequently  saved,  and  it  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Dyer,  a  great  logical  blunder  when  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  Niebuhr 
infer  from  Livy's  words  the  very  contrary,  viz.,  that  Livy  meant  to  assert 
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«., — r^ — '  the  origin  and  meaning  of  religious  customs  and  festivals, 
the  building  and  consecration  of  temples  and  altars, 
epidemic  diseases,  public  calamities,  and  so  forth.  The 
various  ritualistic  books  ^  treated  of  forms  of  prayer  and 
sacrifices,  of  the  laws  concerning  sacred  things,  of  offices 
connected  with  public  worship,  of  the  duties  of  priests 
and  their  assistants.  The  official  formularies  of  the  secular 

their  loss,  because  he  makes  no  exception  in  their  fayonr  when  he  eajs  tbat 
meet  of  the  public  records  were  destroyed.    We  confess  we  &il  to  apprehend 
the  logic  of  Dr.  Dyer,  but  in  a  decision  so  simple  as  this  we  think  it  unneces- 
sary to  say  more.    As  a  curiosity  in  literature  we  will  mention,  however,  that 
Dr.  Dyer  has  examined  another  passage  (Cicero,  De  Bep^  i.  16)  from  which 
Niebuhr  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  haye  drawn  a  conclusion  un&yourable  to  the 
existence  of  authentic  Annales  Maximi  in  the  earliest  times,  and  which,  under 
the  skilful  treatment  of  Dr.  Dyer^s  conserrative  historical  criticism,  yields  the 
yery  opposite  result    Cicero  tells  us  that  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  which  took 
place  before  a  certain  year  (about  360  u.c.  or  404  b.c.)  were  not  recorded  as  thej 
occurrfHl,  but  were  found  by  astronomical  calculation.    Niebuhr  and  Sir  G.  C 
Lewis  inferred  from  this,  that  if  the  pontifical  annals,  which  noted  such  events 
with  particular  care,  had  reached  back  beyond  the  year  404  b.c.  in  an  autben* 
tic  form,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  anybody  to  make  astronomical  cal- 
culations for  thin  purpose,  and  that,  therefore,  the  annals  purporting  to  contain 
contemporary  notations  for  the  time  before  404  B.C.  must  have  been  compospd 
after  that  period.    This  conclusion  seems  to  us  to  be  irrefragable.    Not  so  to 
Dr.  Dyer.    He  thinks  that,  before  the  Romans  knew  the  true  cause  of  eclipses, 
they  were  unable  to  put  down  an  eclipse  in  an  historical  register,  because  they 
could  not  be  sure  whether  the  darkness  of  the  sun  might  not  be  the  effect  of 
a  cloud  or  mme  other  cause.    We  are  here  startled  by  the  discovery  that 
eclipses  cannot  be  known  as  such,  nor  produce  on  an  untutored  barbarian 
a  terrifying  effect  as  marks  of  divine  displeasure,  unless  the  true  theoiy  con- 
cerning eclipses  is  so  far  mastered  by  them  that  they  can  predict  them.     On 
the  whole,  if  Dr.  Dyer  proves  anything,  he  proves  too  much.    If  authentic 
contemporaxy  history,  however  jejune  and  scanty,  reaches  back  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Home,  or  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  how  is  it  possible 
to  account  for  the  numerous  uncertainties  and  contradictions  ? 

I  Commentarii  pontificum  augurum  (see  Becker,  Bom,  Altertk.,  i.  26 ;  Sehweg- 
ler,  Bom,  Gesch.^  i.  31 ;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Boman  History, 
i,  170).  Regulations  on  religious  matters  are  quoted  from  these  books,  such  as 
the  description  of  the  victims  proper  to  be  sacrificed  on  certain  occasions,  and 
of  the  holydays  on  which  water  could  be  turned  upon  a  meadow ;  or  the  rule 
that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  hung  themselves  were  not  to  be  buried.  The 
books  of  the  augurs  are  cited  for  the  fact  that  the  dictator  was  anciently  called 
by  the  title  of  *  Magister  populi,'  and  Cicero  declares  that  the  books  of  the 
pontifib  and  the  augurs  attest  that  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the 
kings. 
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magistrate  ^  contained  in  like  manner  only  the  necessary     CHAP, 
rules  and  instractions  for  the  conduct  of  the  different  - — ^-^ 
offices. 

But  little  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  alleged  monu-  inacrip- 
ments  of  the  oldest  periods.     It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  age  monu- 
of  such  works,  unless  they  bear  inscriptions  with  names  or  "lento. 
dates.    A  statue  vrithout  a  name  inscribed  on  it  is  sure  to 
pass  for  different  persons  at  different  times,  or  even  at  the 
same  time.^    The  monuments  of  the  primeval  period  of 
Boman  history  are  all  more  or  less  suspicious,  as  com- 
paratively late  fabrications.    At  any  rate  no  safe  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  the  reality  of  events,  or  even 
of  persons,  whose  memory  they  appear  designed  to  pre- 
serve.' 

One  source  yet  remains  for  the  knowledge  of  the  old  Chroniciea 
Boman  history,  a  source  out  of  which  the  annalists  towDs." 
have  drawn  some  valuable  facts.  This  was  supplied  by 
the  annals  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  such  as  Ardea, 
Tibur,  Tusculum,  and  Praeneste.  As  these  towns  never 
suffered  such  utter  destruction  as  Bome  in  the  Grallic 
conflagration,  they  were  more  likely  to  preserve  old 
records  and  monuments.^ 

*  Commentarii  magistrataam.  See  B^^ker,  Rom,  Mterth.,  i.  25;  Schwegler, 
Rom,  Gesch.y  i.  28 ;  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History ^ 
i.  134.  ' 

'  like  the  statue  on  the  Yelia,  a  part  of  the  Palatine  hill,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  Clcelia  or  a  daughter  of  Foplicola. — LiTj,  ii.  13 ;  and  Pliny, 
Hitt,  Nat.,  xxziv.  13. 

'  On  the  Roman  Capitol  there  were  statues  of  the  kings  and  of  Brutus.  Who 
will  yenture  to  fix  the  atge  of  these  pretended  portrait  statues  ?  We  are  inclined 
to  think  thej^  are  of  oomparatiyelj  recent  origin.  Those  of  Romulus  and  Tatius 
were  no  doubt  of  Greek  workmanship,  as  they  were  naked  (see  Ampere,  Hist, 
romains  a  Rome^  \y.  4).  Perhaps  they  were  carried  to  Rome  from  Tarentum 
after  the  conquest  of  that  town  in  172  b.c.  and  were  statues  of  Greek  deities  or 
men.  The  re-naming  of  statues  became  a  common  practice  in  later  times. 
Compare  above,  pp.  16,  96,  121,  239. 

*  Pneneetine  books,  which  related  the  foundation  of  the  town,  are  mentioned 
by  SolinuB  (ii.  3).  Such  books  and  local  traditions  were  the  sources  of  infor^ 
mation  used  by  Cato  in  his  work  called  Origines,  in  which  he  expounded  the 
foundation  and  history  of  Italian  cities.  To  them,  no  doubt,  we  owe  some  in- 
teresting details,  referring  to  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  such  as  the 
spoliation  of  Ardea.    See  above,  p.  226. 
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BOOK         It  produces  a  very  curious  impression  when  Cicero  tries 

• ^ — '  to  persuade  himself  that  the  history  of  Borne  had,  even  in 

Compari-     the  regal  period,  a  firm  foundation,  because  at  the  time  of 
Roman       Bomulus  Greece  was  already  full  of  poets  and  musicians. 
and  Greek   Long  before  the  building  of  Bome,  Cicero  remarks,  Homer 
^*      had  flourished  and  Lycurgus  had  established  the  polity  of 
Sparta.     The  age  of  Bomulus  was  therefore,  according-  to 
Cicero,  a  time  when  science  was  matured.^     The  age  of 
fables  had  passed  away;  it  was  already  clear  day.   Granted 
that  this  was  true  of  Greece,  does  it  follow  that  in  Italy 
the  day  of  civilisation  had  begun  to  dawn?    With  the 
same  reasoning  a  Bussian  patriot  might  claim  for   his 
country  cultivation  and  advanced  science  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  because  in  that  age  the  classical 
studies  were  revived  and  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered. 
Only  a  self-sufficient  Boman  like  Cicero,  who  believed,  or 
wished  to  make  others  believe,  that  his  countrymen  had  in 
all  things  equalled  or  excelled  the  Greeks,  could  overlook 
the  gigantic  gulf  which  separated  the  Greek  from  the 
Italian  world.   The  Greeks  were  several  centuries  ahead  of 
the  Bomans.     The  whole  of  that  glorious  struggle  from 
which  Greece  came  forth  victorious  over  Asiatic  barbarism 
had  been  fought  before  Bome  burst  the  narrow  boundaries 
with  which  it  was  surrounded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
republic.    During  the  time  of  that  brilliant  age  of  the  arts 
in  Athens  under  Pericles  and  Phidias,  Bome  was  a  fortified 
village,  with  shingle-roofed  houses,  and  without  a  single 
native  artist  of  name.     When  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
involved    in    that  destructive   war  which  blighted    the 
blossoms  of  Greece,  Bome  was  defending  herself  with  diffi- 
culty against  the  Yolscians  and  ^quians.      While  the 
family  chroniclers  of  the  Bomans  were  relating  the  foolish 
tales  about  the  destruction  of  Yeii  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Grauls,  and  while  the  pontifical  annals  recorded,  in  the 
driest  possible  manner,  nothing  but  miracles,  pestilences, 
and  famines,  Thucydides  raised  the  art  of  historic  writing 

*  Cicero,  Dt  Btp,,  ii.  10 :  <  lam  inveteratis  Uteris  atque  doctriois. 
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to  the  highest  point  which  it  reached  in  antiquity.  In  the  CHAP, 
year  404  B.C.  Athens  fell  into  the  power  of  t^ysander ;  in 
the  same  year  the  last  war  was  commenced  with  Veii. 
When  Eome  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Gauls,  390  B.C.,  Greece 
was  convulsed  with  that  Corinthian  war  which  directed 
the  weapons  of  the  Greeks  away  from  the  decaying 
Persian  empire  against  their  own  hearts;  and  while  in 
Eome  the  few  miserable  annals  and  historical  monuments 
were  consumed  by  the  flames,  there  appeared  in  Greece 
the  historical  writings  of  Xenophon.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  contemporary  events  of  Bome  and  Greece 
in  order  rightly  to  understand  the  political  and  intellec- 
tual influence  exercised  by  the  two  foremost  nations  of 
antiquity  upon  each  other. 


THIRD    BOOK. 
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invasion. 


CHAPTER  I. 

F0BEI6N  HISTOBY   FBOM    THE    BUBNINa    OF    BOME    BY   THE 
OAULS   TO   THE    BEGINNING   OF   THE    SAMNITE   WABS. 

390-343  B.C. 

If  the  obscurity  of  the  older  Roman  history,  as  some  have     chap. 

supposed,  were  to  be  explained  entirely  or  even  chiefly  by  . ^ 

the  fact  that  the  annals  then  existing  were  all  destroyed  in    390-343 
the  Gallic  conflagration,  we  might  hope  that  from  this 
time  forward  the  character  of  the  narrative  would  be  of  the  his- 
essentially  different.   It  is  true,  we  should  even  yet  hardly  tory  fort  lie 

•^  ^  '  J  J     years  im- 

expect  a  full,  comprehensive,  and  connected  account  of  the  mediattij 
principal  events ;  but  we  should  at  least  be  justified  in  [j^^^^^^"^' 
hoping  that  the  information,  however  bare,  jejune,  and  in-  <^n\\\\(^ 
complete,  would  be  in  the  main  trustworthy  \  that  there 
would  no  longer  be  great  uncertainty  about  times  and 
places;  that  the  same  transactions  would  no  longer  be 
related  several  times  over ;  that  we  should  find  no  more 
imaginary  battles,  conquests,  and  triumphs;  and  that 
accounts  contradicting  each  other,  or  accompanied  with 
vagueness,  obscurity,  inconsistency,  and  palpable  errors — 
above  all,  that  miracles  and  boundless  exaggerations,  would 
no  longer  disfigure  the  annals  of  Rome.  But  such  a 
change  for  the  better  is  not  perceptible  at  this  period.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mists  of  antiquity  begin,  it  would  seem, 
to  thicken  again.  The  accounts  referring  to  Camillus 
contain  more  especially  so  much  exaggeration  and  fic- 
tion that  we  are  rarely  conscious  of  treading  on  firmer 
historical  ground  after  the  Gallic  conflagration,  and  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  even  for  some  time 
after  that  disaster,  little  was  done  in  Rome  to  pre- 
VOL.  I.  u 
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BOOK     serve  the  memory  of  passing  events  from  cormption  and 
* r-^ — '  oblivion.' 


Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gh^nls,  it  is  said,  all 


B.C. 


Exploits  of  *^®  ^^^  enemies  of  Rome — the  Etruscans,  Yolscians,  and 
CamilluB.  ^quians — were  again  in  arms,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  helpless  condition  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  threatened 
revolt  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  made  these  attacks 
especially  dangerous.  But  the  tried  hero,  Camillns,  who 
now  for  the  second  time  commanded  the  Soman  legions 
as  dictator,  first  attacked  and  overcame  the  Yolscians,  and 
reduced  them  to  final  submission  after  they  had  carried  on 
war  with  Rome  for  seventy  years.*  He  then  vanquished 
the  ^quians,  and  turned  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
against  the  Etruscans,  who,  with  united  powers,  were  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Sutrium.*  Unable  to  resist  any  longer, 
the  inhabitants  of  Sutrium  had  already  surrendered  their 
town,  in  consideration  of  a  free  retreat,  and  the  train  of 
the  poor  homeless  creatures,  with  their  wailing  wires  and 
children,  met  Camillus,  who  was  hastening  to  their  relief. 
He  immediately  pushed  forward  to  Sutrium,  where  he  sur- 
prised the  Etruscans  as  they  were  engaged  in  plundering 
the  town,  and,  having  regained  the  place,  restored  it  to  the 
inhabitants  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  had  lost  it. 
A  well-deserved  triumph  crowned  this  threefold  victory. 

>  Liyy  says  indeed  (r\.  1)  that '  the  histoiy  of  Rome  after  its  second  birth 
will  henceforth  be  related  with  greater  clearness  and  accuracj/  But  this  pio- 
mise  is  not  kept  by  Livy  in  the  subsequent  narratiTe  for  a  considerable  period. 
Dr.  Arnold  {Hist,  of  Borne,  ii.  2)  remarks,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  that  ro 
period  of  Roman  history  since  the  first  institution  of  the  tribunes  of  the  Com^ 
mons  is  really  more  obscure  than  the  thirty  years  immediately  following  the 
retreat  of  the  Gauls.  Sir  G-.  C.  Lewis,  speaking  of  these  rect>rds  (Credibility  of 
Early  Roman  History,  ii.  361),  says,  *  Whatever  these  records  may  hare  been, 
their  character  must  have  been  fragmentaTy,  and  at  the  most  annalistic.  They 
were  detached  notices  and  morsels  of  evidence,  but  not  a  continuous  narrative : 
they  were  not  the  work  of  a  historian,  and  they  did  not  of  themselves  form  a 
history  of  the  period.  We  may  have  reached  the  time  when  there  is  a  sub- 
stratum of  notation  :  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  when  there  is  an 
authentic  narrative  of  events.' 

•  Livy,  vi.  2. 

'  Livy.  vi.  3 :  '  Etruria  prope  omnis  armata  Sutrium,  socios  populi  Roman i\ 
obsidebat.'    See  above,  p.  98,  note  2. 
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This  story,  wonderful   enough  in  itself,  is  still  more     CHAP. 

curious,  because  we  meet  with  it  again  three  years  later.  ^  . ^ — . 

Again  Camillus  returns  from  a  war  with  the  Volscians,^    ^^^r?^^ 
and  marches  ag^ainst  the  Etruscans,  who,  in  the  meantime,  „ 

,  .  °  '  ,  Second 

had  again  conquered  Sutrium.'  Again  the  enemy  are  conquest  of 
expelled  and  the  to^yn  is  restored  to  its  possessors.  Of  the  ^'^^"^™- 
two  conquests  of  Sutrium  one  is  clearly  fictitious.  We 
should  almost  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  other  also,  because 
every  story  related  of  victories  of  Camillus  is  more  or  less 
suspicious.  But  Livy  *  reports  that,  out  of  the  sum  which 
the  sale  of  the  Etruscan  prisoners  realised,  three  golden 
bowls  were  dedicated  as  consecrated  gifts  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Camillus,* 
and  that  these  bowls  were  to  be  seen  before  the  feet  of 
Juno  until  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  (83  B.C.),  and  it  is, 
moreover,  certain  that  Sutrium  was  made  a  Boman  colony 
seven  years  after  the  Gallic  conflagration.® 

The  old  confederation  of  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans,  The  Latin 
which  at  no  time  can  have  been  very  firm  or  mutually  ^^^^^  ^^^' 
satisfactory,  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  very  much  weak- 
ened and  modified  by  the  long  wars  with  the  Volscians  and 
-33quians.     Many  of  the  old  confederate  cities  in  Latium 
had  been  lost.     Those  which  remained  had  become  more 

'  LiTy,  vi,  9. 

*  Three  years  before,  the  Volscians  had,  according  to  Livy  (vi.  2)  himself, 
been  rednced  to  submission,  and  the  wars,  which  had  lasted  for  seventy  years, 
vere  ended  victoriously.  Nevertheless  they  are  now  again  in  arms. — Livy 
vi.  6. 

*  To  avoid  the  semblance  of  repetition,  Livy  (vi.  9)  relates  that  this  time 
the  Etruscans  had  gained  possession  of  only  part  of  the  town  of  Sutrium,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  were  still  holding  the  other  part.  Variations  of  this 
kind  in  duplicate  stories  are  quite  usual.  Their  origin  is  easily  explained.  When 
they  were  not  introduced  intentionally  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  the  repetition, 
they  may  have  been  found  by  the  first  compiler  of  a  connected  account  in  the 
detached  and  independent  sources  from  which  he  obtained  his  information. 

*  Livy,  vi.  4. 

*  If  the  bowls  were  inscribed  only  with  the  name  of  Camillus,  they  could 
nftt  bear  testimony  to  the  taking  of  Sutrium.  But  unless  the  statement  is 
rgected  as  untrustworthy,  wo  may  adopt  the  opinion  which  assigns  that  parti- 
cular circumstance  as  the  cause  of  the  dedication. 

*  Veil.  Pater,  c.  i.  14,  2.  Soon  after  a  colony  was  sent  to  Nepete,  near 
SatriuDL. 
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Resistance 
of  Prae- 
neste. 


dependent  on  Bome,  and  those  which,  were  re-conquered 
from  the  Yolscians  did  not  regain  their  original  position 
as  members  of  a  confederation.  From  having  been  allied 
and  independent  states,  thej  became  more  and  more  the 
subjects  of  Bome. 

During  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  every  Latin  town  was, 
it  seems,  tjirown  back  on  its  own  resources.  The  league  was 
completely  dissolved,  since  the  head  town  was  destroyed 
and  appeared  to  be  annihilated.  We  find,  therefore,  after 
the  retreat  of  the  Gauls,  some  Latin  towns,  in  an  isolated 
and  independent  position,  as  mistresses  of  neighbouring 
communities.  Such  towns  were  especially  Prseneste  and 
Tibur.  At  the  same  time  these  towns  appear  to  be  impa- 
tient of  the  control  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto  exer- 
cised over  them.  They  had  found  out,  it  seems,  that  Bome 
was  seeking  to  take  away  their  independence,  and  to 
sacrifice  their  interests  to  her  own.  They  discovered  that 
their  position,  relatively  to  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians, 
differed  essentially  from  that  of  the  Bomans ;  that  they  had 
in  the  end  less  to  fear  from  an  alliance  with  these  peoples 
than  from  a  confederacy  at  the  head  of  which  was  such  a 
grasping  and  centralized  power  as  Bome. 

Prseneste  was  the  first  to  venture  (382  B.C.)  on  open  war. 
The  subjection  of  this  great,  fortified,  and  at  that  time 
impregnable  town  to  the  dominion  of  Bome  is  especially 
important,  because  it  is  alleged  to  be  proved  by  an  historical 
monument  and  a  written  record.  If  these  are  genuine, 
they  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  may  tend  moreover  to 
raise  in  our  eyes  the  character  also  of  other  annalistic 
statiements  which  are  not  borne  out  by  any  documentary 
evidence.  But,  unfortunately,  the  reports  concerning  this 
monument  and  this  record  are  of  such  a  kind  that,  by  their 
contradictions,  they  warrant  grave  doubts  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  old  collectors  of  documentary  evidence. 
According  to  Livy,*  the  dictator  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus 
defeated  the  Prsenestines  on  the  Allia,  380  B.C.,  took  eight 


*  Livy,  Ti.  29. 
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towns  which  were  Bubject  to  them,  as  well  as  the  town  of  chap. 
Velitrae,  by  force,  compelled  Praeneste  to  surrender,^  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  the  Capitol  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Imperator,  and  placed  it  between  the  shrines  of  Jupiter 
and  Minerva,  furnished  with  an  inscription  which  declared 
that  *  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods  had  permitted  the  dictator 
T.  Quinctius  to  conquer  nine  towns.'  ^  ♦ 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  this  account  is,  that  Difficulties 
the  statue  of  the  supreme  deity  was  carried  away  from  a  ^rrative. 
town,  not  taken  by  force  and  destroyed,  but  surrendered 
by  treaty  on  condition  of  retaining  her  liberty.  The  re- 
moval of  the  statue  from  Praeneste  to  Eome  would  have 
been  the  sign  and  symbol  of  the  annihilation  of  the  former 
town  as  a  political  community,  just  as  the  carrying  away 
of  the  statue  of  Juno  from  Veii  denoted  and  sealed  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  Veientine  state.  But  Praeneste  con- 
tinued to  exist  as  a  Latin  town  with  undiminished  power. 
In  the  following  year  she  even  renewed  the  war  with 
Rome,  and,  according  to  an  entirely  trustworthy  report 
of  Diodorus,*  made  peace  or  concluded  an  armistice  with 
Rome  only  in  the  year  354  B.C.  These  considerations 
aud  doubts  have  still  more  weight  if  we  compare  other 
circumstances.  Cicero  *  also  mentions  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
in  the  Capitoline  Temple,  but  he  says  that  it  was  brought 
by  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  from  Macedonia.  As  it  is  not 
likely  that  two  statues  of  Jupiter  Imperator  were  placed 
in  the  Capitoline  Temple,  each  by  a  T.  Quinctius,  as  war 
trophies ;  as  moreover  Cicero  could  hardly  be  misinformed 
about  a  statue  brought  to  Rome  after  the  Macedonian  war, 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  condemn  the  story  which  would  make 
the  statue  in  question  about  200  years  older.*      But  if  the 

'  Livy,  vi.  29 :  '  Caput  belli  Pneneste  non  ti  sed  per  deditionem  receptum  est.' 

*  Livy.  vi.  29  :  '  Tabula  sub  eo  fixa  monumentum  reruin  gestarum,  his/<r»w 
incisa  literis  fiiit:  "  lupiter  atque  divi  omnes  hoc  dedemnt,  ut  T.  Quinctius 
dictator  oppida  novem  caperet."  ' 

■  Diodorus,  xvi.  46.  See  N i ebuhr,  i?t/;?i.  Gcsch.^  iu,  96;  English  transla- 
tion, iii.  83. 

*  Cicero,  Verr.j  iv.  58. 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Lipsius.    See  Drakenborcb,  ad  Liv.,  vi.  29. 
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statne  of  Jupiter  Tmperator  was  not  brought  to  Borne  by 
T.  Quinctius  from  Prseneste,  the  inscription  quoted  bj  lAvj 
could  have  no  referenced  to  it.     Livy^  says  that  it  waa 
engraved  on  a  tablet,  not  on  the  pedestal  or  the  body  of 
the  statue.     Such  a  tablet  may  easily  hare  been  put  in  a 
wrong  place.     The  object  to  which  it  originally  belonged 
is  indicated  by  Festus,'  who  mentions  an  inscription  in 
which  the  'dictator  T. Quinctius  consecrated  a  golden  crown 
to  Jupiter,  two  pounds  and  a  third  in  weight,  because  in 
nine  days  he  conquered  as  many  towns,  and  Prseneste  as 
the  tenth.'    There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  FestoB 
and  Liyy  quote  the  same  inscription,  though  both  quote  it 
inaccurately.    Yet  they  agree  in  the  main  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  its  purport,  and  their  testimony  leaves  no  doubt 
that  such  an  inscription  and  a  golden  crown  were  dedicated 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  commemoration  of  some  signal 
victories  of  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  over  the  Prsenestines. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  at  what  time  the  offer- 
ing was  made  and  the  inscription  composed.     If  it  were 
contemporary  with  the  event,  it  would  be  the  oldest  Latin 
inscription  authentically  preserved.      But  it  is  quite  as 
likely  that  it  was  composed  by  a  descendant  of  T.  Quinctins 
many  years  later. 

The  references  even  to  such  sources  of  information  as 
statues  with  inscriptions  cannot  therefore  be  trusted  with- 
out the  most  careful  investigation,  as  unfortunately  the 
Roman  antiquarians  were  most  credulous,  and,  moreover, 
inaccurate  and  superficial.  At  the  same  time  we  gain  the 
conviction  that  we  now  meet  in  the  Roman  history  with 
events  which,  though  not  cleared  up  in  every  particular, 
are  still  no  longer  mere  illusions  and  fictions. 

The  example  of  Prseneste  was  followed  by  several  Latin 
towns.  Some  are  described  as  secretly  assisting  the 
Yolscians.'  Lanuvium  is  hostile;^  then  .the  Latins 
generally  are  in  open  war  with  Rome.'      The  Hemicans 


'  Livy,  T.  29 :  *  Tabula  sub  eo  tiigno  fixa  monumentum  rerom  gestaram.' 

•  Festus,  8.  V.  trioDtem  tertium,  p.  363,  od.  Miiller. 

•  Livy,  vi.  7,  13.  ♦  lavy,  yi.  21.  •  Livy,  yi.  SO,  32,  35. 
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likewise  are  hostile^  896  B.C.,  and  Tibur  carries  on  a  lengthy     CBAF. 
war,  in  conjunction,  as  it  appears,  with  Prseneste,  long  •. 
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after  the  time  when,  according  to  the  boast  of  the  Romans, 
Praeneste  had  been  humbled  by  T.  Quinctius. 

How  Some  was  able  to  defend  herself  against  the  Vol-  Success 
scians,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  many  of  the  Latins  and  Romans. 
Hemicans,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     Apart  from  the  in- 
domitable courage  and  perseverance  which  distinguished 
the  Roman  nation,  whether  in  council  or  in  the  field,  the 
circumstance  that  Rome,  as  a  united  state,  stood  opposed 
to  a  coalition  was  especially  favourable  to  her.      Rome 
always  knew  very  well  how  to  make  use  of  dissensions 
among  her  enemies.      The  senate,  led  by  the  most  tried 
politicians   of  the   republic,  doubtless   displayed  already 
that  dexterity  and  firmness  in  its  foreign  policy  which 
greatly  distinguished  it  at  a  later  time.     It  is  significant 
that  during  these  wars  a  league  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Samnites  is  mentioned  (354  b.o.).     The  Samnites  dwelt  in 
the  rear  and  on  the  flank  of  the  Volscians,  and  they  appear 
just  at  this  time  to  have  come  into  hostile  contact  with  the 
Ausonian  tribes  to  which  the  Volscians  belonged.   However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Romans,  in  spite  of  many 
vicissitudes,  in  the  end,  had  the  advantage  at  all  points. 
The  Latins  were  compelled  to  return  to  their  former  subor- 
dination as  the  confederates  of  Rome.    The  T^lscians  were 
driven  back,  and  in  358  B.C.  two  new  tribes  were  added  to  the 
Roman  territory,  a  circumstaiice  which  famishes  better  eri- 
dence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Romans  than  we  can  have  in 
any  reports  of  Roman  conquests  and  triumphs.  This  addition 
to  the  territory  of  the  republic,  the  first  important  one  which 
took  place  on  the  side  of  Latium,  indicates  a  marked  and 
very  decisive  success  of  the  Roman  arms.   Undoubtedly  the 
conquered  and  now  incorporated  territory  was  taken  from 
the  Volscians,  and  was  originally  a  part  of  old  Latium. 
Instead  of  being  restored  to  the  Latins,  it  was  added  to  the 
territory  of  Rome,  and  this  shows  plainly  how  completely 
the  Romans  regarded  themselves  as  masters  of  Latium.  We 
hear  of  no  opposition  of  the  Latins  against  the  incorporation 
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BOOK     of  the  two  new  tribes.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  reported  of 

, ,-1—  the  same  year  (368  B.C.)  that  peace  with  the  Latins  was 

B.C.       restored,  and  that  the  latter  again  placed  their  contingent 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans.^   In  the  same  year  the  Her- 
nicans  were  reduced  to  submission.^    Possibly  the  reports 
of  Boman  victories  are  boastful  and  exaggerated,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  old  confederacy  was  brought  about  more  by 
persuasion  and  peaceable  means  than  by  force  of  arms ;  still 
the  advantage  was  not  less  decisively  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans.   The  Latins  and  Hemicans  resigned  themselves  to 
that  which  they  found  was  unavoidable.  Only  such  towns  as 
PrsBneste  and  Tibur,  relying  on  the  strength  of  their  walls, 
could  venture  to  hold  out  stiU  longer  against  Rome,  and 
yet  they  also  were  in  the  end  compelled  to  submit,  354  B.C. 
But  the  Latins  retained  a  deep-seated  grudge  against  their 
imperious  and  ungenerous  allies,  who  had  become  their 
masters.      They  considered  themselves  in  every  respect 
equal  to  the   Romans.      They  had  fought  innumerable 
battles  side  by  side  with  them,  and  had  helped  to  gain 
many  a  Roman  victory.     They  formed  the  barrier  agaiast 
the  ^quians  and  the  Yolscians,  and  through  their  troubles 
and  losses  Rome  had  become    great.      Now  they  saw 
that  the  prize  of  victory  was  carried  off  by  the  Romans. 
If  discontent  and  rancour  filled  their  hearts,  the  Romans 
had  sown  th^  tseed.     Fourteen  years  after  the  submission  of 
Tibur,  the  great  Latin  war  broke  out  (340  B.C.),  which  more 
than  any  other  threatened  the  existence  of  Rome. 
War  On  the  north  of  the  Ciminian  mountains,  which  sepa- 

k)  Af"  vp  A  ATI 

Rome  and    rate  southcm  from  central  Etruria,  lay  Tarquinii,  one  of 

Tarqumii.    ^j^g  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  towns.    After 

the  destruction  of  Veii,  this  had  become  the  immediate 

neighbour  of  Rome.      The  Tarquinians  might  consider 

'  Livy,  vi.  12 :  *  Pax  LatiniB  petentibns  data  et  magna  tIs  militum  ox  fasdere 
vetusto  quod  multiB  intenniserat  annis  accepta/  Compare  p.  96,  note  1. 
Polybius,  ii.  18  :  iy  f  Kcup^  *P«/icubi  Hir  tc  ff^trdftay  96rafU9  iat4\afio¥  <ral  rk 
Kuril  robs  Aarlvovs  alOis  vpdyfiara  ffvy€<rr^<reLpro.  Schwegler,  Bom,  Gesch,,  ii. 
338.  ■-«  Livy,  vii.  16. 
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themselves  safe  from  a  hostile  collision  with  Eonie,  partly     CHAP, 
on  account  of  the  distance,  and  partly  because  they  were 
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protected  by  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Ciminian  forest, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  wild  and  inhospitable  mountain 
tract.     Yet  it  was  inevitable  that  quarrels  should  arise 
among    the  neighbours,  which  at  any  time   might  give 
occasion  for  wars.     The  Roman  citizens  who  had  settled 
in  the  four  tribes  formed  out  of  the  conquered  Veientine 
territory,  especially  the  colonists  in  the  border  fortresses, 
Sutrium  and  Nepete,  behaved  probably  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  advanced  posts  of  a  conquering  people  gene- 
rally, and   encroached  upon  their  Etruscan  neighbours. 
But  it  was  not  before  the  year  358  B.C.,  when,  as  it  seems, 
the   disputes   between   Rome  and  the  Latins  had  been 
settled  and  the  old  confederation  was  re-established,  that 
the  Romans  found  it  advisable  to  declare  war  in  due  form 
against  the  Tarquinians.     This  war,  which  lasted,  accord- 
ing to  Livy's  account,  eight  years,  was  carried  on  with  great 
animosity  and  under  many  vicissitudes  of  fortime,  and  it 
ended  by  no  means  in  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  Tar- 
quinians, but  in  a  peace  of  forty  years,  which  left  the 
independence   of  Tarquinii   untouched   and   the   Roman 
boundary  nnchanged.     Caere  stud  Falerii,  it  is  said,  took 
part  in  the  war  against  Rome,  by  sending  volunteers,  and 
when  peace  was  concluded  the  people  of  Caere  were  com-  ^ 
pelled  to  accept  the  Roman  citizenship  without  the  full 
franchise,  i.e.  to  become  subjects  of  Rome.     They  shared 
in  the  burthens,  but  were  not  admitted  to  the  honours  and 
privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  and   the  name  of  the 
Cserites  was  ever  afterwards  applied  to  designate  citizens 
of  this  class. 

The  national  hatred  with  which  the  war  between  the  Thefir^t 
Romans  and  the  Etruscans  was  carried  on,  showed  itself,  p!®^«»«*» 
in  the  very  beginning,  by  a  bloody  deed,  which  even  the  ship. 
cruel  code  of  war  of  antiquity  could  not  justify.     The 
consul  C.  Fabius  Ambustus  was  beaten  by  the  Tarquinians, 
and  307  Roman  prisoners  fell  as  victims  on  the  altars  of 
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the  Etmscan  gods.^  Beligions  fanaticism,  from  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  tolerably  free,  and  which  we 
meet  only  among  Asiatic  nations  and  among  the  Celts  in 
Europe,  appears  to  have  stimulated  the  patriotism  of  the 
Etruscans  into  madness.  This  appears  also  from  the  part 
which  the  Etruscan  priests  took  in  the  battle.  As  in  a 
religious  war,  thej  rushed  on  before  the  combatants,  with 
burning  torches  in  their  hands  and  serpents  in  their  hair.' 
The  courage  of  the  Etruscans  became  fury,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers,  not  prepared  for  such  terrors,  gave  way. 
The  Roman  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  was 
abandoned  to  the  invasion  and  devastation  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  plebeian,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  was  raised  to  this 
post.  At  last,  in  the  year  853  B.C.,  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans  was  avenged,  and  now  bloody  reprisals  were 
taken  on  the  Etruscan  prisoners.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  of  the  noblest  of  them  were  scourged  on  the 
Roman  Forum  and  beheaded.  The  Romans  succeeded 
in  keeping  off  the  Etruscans,  but  they  could  boast  of  no 
great  success,  and  the  peace  which  was  concluded  in  the 
year  851  B.C.  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  only  a  trace 
of  forty  years.*  ^ 

The  predatory  invasions  of  the  Gauls  in  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Italy  were  repeated  as  long  as  the  spoil 
was  attractive  and  the  opposition  not  too  vigorous.  Of 
their  invasions  into  the  Roman  territory  we  have  two 
accounts,  materially  differing  from  one  another — that  of 
Folybius,  who  appears  to  give  the  oldest  and  simplest 
tradition,  and,  on  the  other  side,  that  of  Livy  and  the 
other  historians,  who  describe  a  great  number  of  battles 
and  victories  with  a  mass  of  detail.     We  give  first  the 


'  A  carious  coincidence  in  the  number  of  these  307  Romans  commanded  by 
a  Fabius  and  the  306  Fabii  who  fell  at  the  Cremera.  Is  it  possible  that  ir« 
have  in  the  two  accounts  only  two  versions  of  the  same  story,  one  popular  and 
poetical,  the  other  dry  and  annalistic  ?  The  difference  of  one  in  the  respective 
numbers  maybe  intentional  to  hide  the  identity.  Compare  above,  pp.  173,  291, 
note  3.  *  Were  these  serpents  real  or  artificial  ?  *  I^vji  ^  ^ 
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For  thirty  years  after  their  first  invasion,  the  Gauls 
remained  quiet.  Then  they  appeared  suddenly  at  Alba,  The 
and  the  Bomans  were  so  surprised  and  so  unprepared  story  of 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  march  against  them.  But  when 
the  Grauls  made  another  invasion  twelve  years  later,  they 
found  the  Bomans,  with  their  allies,  armed  and  ready  for 
battle,  and  they  returned  in  haste  back  to  their  own  country. 
Now,  when  they  had  learnt  that  the  Bomans  had  become 
strong,  they  concluded,  thirteen  years  later,  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Bome. 

Out  of  these  few  collisions  with  the  Gauls,  which  were  Versions 
neither  eventful  nor  glorious,  the  patriotic  writers  from  and  other 
whom  Livy  draws  his  information  have  made  a  series  of  ^^i^^rs. 
six  great  wars  and  victories,  in  which  the  heroic  deeds  of 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  M.  Valerius  Corvus  stand  out 
prominently.     Already  in  the  year  367  B.C.,  twenty- three 
years,  therefore,  after  the  burning  of  Bome,  the  Gauls, 
according  to  this  account,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alba.^     Camillus,  who  had  once  deprived  them  of  their 
spoils,  and  had  driven  them  with  victorious  hand  out  of 
Rome,  was  still  living,  and  had  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  fourscore  years.     He  was  now,  for  the  fifth  time,  named 
dictator,  and  displayed,  as  he  had  always  done,  his  great- 
ness as  a  warrior.    He  totally  defeated  the  barbarians,  and 
celebrated  a  glorious  triumph  in  that  same  year  in  which 
he  had  contributed  towards  settling  the  internal  disputes 
which  ended  with  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws.* 

*  Polybius,  ii.  18.     See  a  full  account  in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Credibility  of 
Early  Roman  History^  ii.  399  ff. 

*  Liry,  vi.  42.    Plutarch,  CamiU.,  40.    Zonaras,  vii.  24. 

■  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  story,  which  is  fictitious 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  nothing  but  the  fact  that  in  367  B.C.  Camillus 
was  appointed  dictator,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  appears,  of  overawing  the  ple- 
beians. His  panegyrists  would  not  pass  by  this  opportunity  of  exhibiting  him 
as  a  great  hero.  Being  dictator,  it  was  natural,  they  thought,  that  he  should 
have  gained  a  victory  and  a  triumph.  They  cared  little  if  the  civil  history  of 
Kome  could  not  well  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  pretended  military  exploit 
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> ,J — '  later,  in  861  b»c.^   They  advanced  as  far  as  the  Anio,  a  few 

^^B~c  *^    miles  from  Eome.     Here  it  was  that  a  gigantic  Gaul  chal- 
lenged  the  best  man  among  the  Bomans  to  single  combat, 
ManliuB      and  was  vanquished  by  the  young  T.  Manlius,  who  stripped 
Torquatus.  ^^  barbarian  of  his  golden  necklace   {torques)  and  thus 
gained  the  surname  Torquatus.     Terror  seized  the  army 
of  the  enemy.     They  fled  under  the  cover  of  night.* 
Alleged  The  third  invasion  of  the  Gauls  took  place  in  the  foUow- 

Gaiiic         iiig  year,  360  B.C.,  the  thirtieth  after  the  burning  of  Borne, 
invasion.     ^^^  ^q  same  year  in  which,  according  to  Polybius,  the 
Guuls  returned  for  the  first  time.     But  while  Polybius 
knows  of  no  engagement  during  this  year,  and  only  says 
that  the  Bomans  did  not  venture  to  march  against  their 
enemies,  Livy^  tells  of  a  victory  of  the  dictator  Q.  Servihus 
and  of  a  triumph  of  the  consul  C.  Poetelius  over  the  Gauk 
and  Tiburtines.     Two  years  later,  358  B.C.,  the  Gauls  were 
again  beaten   at  Pedum,   and  the  dictator  C.  Sulpicius 
triumphed."*     The  same  story  is  repeated  in  the  year  350 
B.C.,  under  the  consul  M.  Popilius  Leenas.^    At  last,  in  the 
year  349  B.C.,  the  son  of  Oamillus,  L.  Purius  CamiUus,  gains 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Gauls,®  after  which  they  do  not 
renew  their  attacks.     The  pretended  victory  of  L.  Furius 
Camillus  coincides  chronologically  with  the  second  inva- 
sion of  the  Guuls  mentioned  by  Polybius,  when,  according 
to  this  writer,  no  engagement  took  place,  but  the  enemy 
retreated  like  a  band  of  robbers  on  finding  the  Bomans 
prepared  to  receive  them.      Livy,  however,  by  way  of  a 
prelude  to  the  victory  of  the  Bomans,  relates  the  single 
combat  of  M.  Valerius  with  the  Gallic  champion,  in  which 

of  Camillus.  The  story  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  which,  like  all  popular  tales, 
had  no  fixed  place  iii  the  annals,  was  referred  by  some  writers  to  this  last  w 
of  Camillus  with  the  Gauls. 

'  Livy,  vii.  9. 

•  According  to  Livy's  account,  no  battle  was  fought.  Nevertheless  the 
mendacious  Capitoline  Fasti  report  a  triumph  of  the  dictator  T.  Quinctitis 
Pennus  over  the  Gauls. 

■  Livy,  vii.  11.        *  Livy  (vii,  13-15)  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle. 

»  Livy,  vii.  23.  •  Livy,  vii.  26. 
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4  descends  on  the  helmet  of  the  Boman.  and  with  his     CHAP. 

T 

id  beak  gashes  the  face  of  the  Gaul  during  the 

That  the  whole  battle  and  the  victory  of  L.  Furius 

villus  are  as  authentic  as  this  single  combat  is  more 

aan   probable.      At   all   events  the  account  of  Polybius 

throws  grave  doubts  on  a  victory  which  is  not  the  less 

suspicious    as    sharing   the    legendary    character   of   all 

accounts   of  Gullic  wars  in  which  a  Furius  Camillus  is 

mentioned.^ 

The  result  of  our  investigations  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  These 
six  wars  with  the  Gauls,  as  Livy  relates  them,  are  not  ^are  ^n- 
much  more  than  stop-gaps  marking  points  at  which  the  Historical 
empty  annals  of  the  old  time  have  been  filled  up  with  edify- 
ing and  patriotic  matter.     We  can  therefore  infer  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  other  wars  is  equally  apocryphal, 
and  we  may  perhaps  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that 
there  were  no  wars  to  relate,  and  that  the  Romans  had 
now  and  then  a  little  breathing  time. 

'  The  first  event  in  the  history  of  Rome  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
contemporary  Greeks  was  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  Aristotle  men- 
tions it,  and  calls  the  deliverer  of  Rome  Lucius.  Niobuhr  (Bom.  Gesch.y  iii.  93 ; 
English  tr.,  iii.  80)  supposes  that  by  this  Lucius  is  to  be  understood  L.  Furius 
Camillus,  the  sod  of  the  great  M.  Furius  Camillus,  and  that  the  battle  of  349 
B.C.  was  so  decisive  that  it  could  be  looked  upon  as  the  act  of  deliverance 
which  finally  put  an  end  to  the  danger  of  Gallic  invasions.  We  do  not  venture 
to  decide  how  the  statement  of  Aristotle  is  to  be  explained.  But  if,  as  we 
think,  the  victory  of  349  b.c.  is  fictitious,  it  follows  that  Aristotle  cannot  have 
referred  to  L.  Furius  Camillus. 
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It  has  been  already  said'  that  in  the  received  acconnt  of  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  Ganls,  the  mischief  done  by  the 
barbarians  has  been  very  much  exaggerated.  The  narrators 
have  had  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  representing  the  distress  of 
the  Bomans  as  quite  overwhelming.     The  Gauls  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  not  only  all  that  was  combustible,  but 
to  have  demolished  the  fortifications  and  the  town  walls.' 
We  are  even  assured  '  that  the  greater  number  of  citizens 
perished,  and  that,  after  the  retreat  of  the   Gauls,  the 
pressure  of  famine  led  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  throw- 
ing all  the  old  men  from  sixty  years  upwards  into  the 
Tiber.*    A  popular  legend  •  related  that  Pidense,*  Ficulea, 
and  other  insignificant    neighbouring  towns   were    en- 
couraged by  the  distress  of  Bome  to  desire  a  number  of 
Boman  virgins  in  marriage,  and  advanced  with  an  army 
to  the  town,  to  back  their  demand  by  the  display  of  force; 
that  the  Bomans,  unable  to  refuse  the  demands  of  their 
neighbours,  sent  a  number  of  female  slaves,  dressed  as 
Boman  virgins,  into  the  hostile  camp  before  the  gates,  and 
that  these,  having  made  the  enemy  drunk,  deprived  them 
of  their  arms,  and  gave  a  signal  to  the  Bomans,  who  rushed 
out  of  the  city  and  cut  them  down  in  their  sleep. 

>  See  p.  276.  '  Zonaraa,  vii.  21.  *  Diodonis.  xiy.  116. 

*  Festus,  8.  T.  sexagenarins,  p.  334,  ed.  Miiller. 

*  Varro,  lAng.  Lat,^  vi.  18.  Plutarch,  Rom,t  29 ;  CamUl.,  33.  Macrobios, 
i.  11,  36  ffl  Polysenua,  viii.  30.  The  storj  is  an  etiological  myth,  intended  to 
explain  historically  the  origin  of  a  religions  fttstiyal,  celebrated  every  year  oo 
the  nones  of  July.  See  Schwegler,  Bom.  Gesch.,  i.  p.  38,  Anm.  2 ;  p.  633,  Aom. 
16,  18;  iii.  272. 

'  Fidenae  had  been  long  destroyed,  see  abore,  p.  238. 
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Such  stories,  of  course,  deserve  no  credence.     Neverthe-     CHAP. 

IL 

less  it  is  certain  that  the  retreat  of  the  Grauls  was  followed  >-^-,, — ^ 

bj  a  time  of  misery  and  great  distress.     Wherever  the     334  b.c. 

barbarians  had  penetrated,  they  had  no  doubt  destroyed  or  ^®*^  ^^" 

carried  off  all  the  com,  killed  the  cattle,  and  burnt  the  mischief. 

houses.    When  the  Romans  returned  to  their  homes,  they 

were  in  the  position  of  men  who  have  been  visited  by 

murrain,  failure  of  the  crops,  and  conflagration  all  at  once. 

Yet  the   organism  of   the   commonwealth   was  unhurt. 

The  spirit  of  the  Eoman  people  still  lived,  and  soon  began 

to  reinvigorate  the  body  of  the  state,  and  to  repeople  the 

old  sacred   place.     Nor  was  the  courage  of  the  senate 

broken.     Only  one  idea  animated  the  best  men  of  Rome. 

They  set  to  work  to  establish  the  state  anew,  to  rebuild 

the  town,  and  to  reassert  their  commanding  position  among 

their  allies  and  neighbours. 

Yet  if  we  can  believe  our  authorities,  the  people  were  Story 
by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  resolution  to  restore  the  proposed 
destroyed  town,  and  to  cling  to  the  old  centre  of  the  state,  emigration 

to  Vfiii 

with  which  the  memories  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of 
future  greatness  were  connected.  The  plebs,  instigated  by 
the  tribunes,  wished  to  leave  the  heap  of  ruins  on  the 
Tiber,  and  to  emigrate  to  Veii.  There  a  new  Rome  was 
to  arise  in  a  healthy,  strong  situation  and  a  fruitful 
country,  where  they  could  hope  to  found  a  free  common- 
wealth on  new  principles,  free  from  the  trammels  and 
traditions  of  the  past.  In  vain  Camillus  brought  the  power 
of  his  eloquence  and  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  bear 
against  a  plan  which  betrayed  the  un-Roman  and  impious 
spirit  of  its  authors.  The  question  was  about  to  be  put 
to  the  vote  in  the  senate,  and  perfect  stillness  reigned  in 
the  curia.  Then  the  voice  of  a  centurion,  calling  to  his 
soldiers,  was  heard  from  the  Forum,  *Here  we  will  remain.' 
These  words  were  accepted  by  the  senate,  and  also  by  the 
people,  as  an  omen  and  a  divine  decision.  The  work  of 
restoration  was  cheerfully  begun  and  finished  within  a 
year.  Every  citizen  built  according  to  his  fancy,  and 
took  the  materials  wherever  he  could  find  them.     The 
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direction  of  the  old  streets  had  disappeared  among  the 
mins.  The  new  streets  arose  without  regularity,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  line  of  the  old  sewers.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Eome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  was  a  town 
of  narrow,  crooked,  and  irregular  streets.  Special  care  was, 
however,  bestowed  on  the  temples.  They  were  cleared  of 
all  rubbish,  restored,*  and  newly  consecrated.  The  Capitol, 
at  that  part  where  the  Gauls  had  scaled  it,  was  strengthened 
by  huge  substructions,  which  moved  the  wonder  of  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The  story  of  the  intended  emigration  to  Veii  we  have 
already  met  with  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  this 
town,  when  the  question  arose,  how  the  patricians  should 
manage  to  have  the  newly  acquired  lands  for  their  ex- 
clusive use  and  benefit.  We  have  already  expressed  *  the 
suspicion  that  it  is  only  a  misrepresentation  of  fa-cts  bj 
the  annalists,  when  they  speak  of  the  intention  of  the 
plebeians  of  dividing  the  Soman  state  into  two  parts,  and 
of  making  Yeii  the  seat  of  half  the  senate  and  of  half 
the  Soman  nation.  Such  an  absurd  plan  never  was  con- 
ceived by  the  practical  plebeians.  What  they  wanted  was 
to  have  a  share  in  the  Yeientine  land,  a  desire  which  the 
ruling  class  at  last  were  obliged  to  agree  to,  by  giving  to 
the  plebs  allotments  of  seven  jugera  a  head.  But,  after 
their  usual  custom,  the  patricians  had  tried  to  take  away 
with  one  hand  what  they  had  given  with  the  other ;  and  so 
it  appears  that  the  seven  jugera  of  the  Veientine  land  were 
handed  over  to  the  plebeians,  not  as  full  property,  but 
incumbered  with  a  tithe.* 

Now,  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  the 
question  in  dispute,  which  had  not  yet  been  solved,  came 
up  again.  The  plebeians  once  more  urged  their  claim  of 
freehold  property,  but  it  was  again  rejected,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  first  brilliant  conquest  of  the  Roman  arms 


*  This  was  a  good  opportunity  to  introduce  into  the  temples  alleged  monu- 
ments of  the  bygone  ages.  Who  knows  what  sculptures,  Inscriptions,  and  relics 
wore  made  now,  or  eubsequently,  under  the  plea  of  restoration  ? 

•  See  above,  p.  269.  .    ■  See  above,  p.  260. 
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was  to  be  turned  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  ruling     chap. 

384  B.C. 


class.    If,  accordingly,  we  consider  the  whole  story  of  the  . J . 


intended  emigration  to  Veii  as  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
events  in  the  patrician  interest,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we 
must  look  upon  the  subsequent  story  of  Manlius  as  equally 
distorted  to  suit  the  views  and  interests  of  the  patricians. 
We  shall  find  that  the  policy  of  Manlius,  far  from  being 
dangerous  to  the  republic,  and  aiming  at  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy,  was  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
economical  position  of  the  plebeians,  that  it  was  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  land  question,  and  that  it  anti- 
cipated the  measure  of  Sextius  and  Licinius,  which  was 
carried  only  eighteen  years  later. 

The  story  of  M.  Manlius,  as  reported  by  Livy,'  runs  as  T\w  story 
follows.     When  the  restoration  of  the  town  had  been  ^^fiug. 
determined  upon,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls,  a  bad 
time  came  for  the  Roman  plebeians.     They  had  to  replace 
their  houses,  stables,  and  bams,  their  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  their  cattle,  at  a  time  when  it  was  difficult  for 
them  even  to  get  food  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families.     There  was  no   escape.     They  were  obliged  to 
borrow  from  the  patricians,  and  their  debts  reduced  them 
to  a  state  of  great  dependence  on  their  creditors.     The 
high  rates  of  interest  and  the  cruel  laws  of  debt  drove 
them  further  and  further  on  the  downward  path.     The 
privileged  class  saw  this  misery  of  their  fellow-citizens 
without  compassion.     Bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  then* 
debts,  oppressed  by  military  service  and  taxes,  excluded 
from  the  honours  and  advantages  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  plebeians  were  in  a  situation  only  too  likely  to  foster 
the  feeling  of  discontent,  and  to  invite  them  to  overthrow 
the    existing  order  of  the  state.     In  this  distress   they 
found    a  friend  in  one  of  the  foremost  families   of  the 
patrician    nobility.      M.   Manlius,   the   deliverer  of   the 
Capitol,  distinguished  by  his  heroism,  which  had  been  dis- 
played in  numberless  battles,  had  not  been  admitted  since 

*  Livy,  ri.  14. 
VOL.  I.  X 
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BOOK  his  consulship  392  B.C.  to  anj  public  honours,  and  had  the 
humiliation  of  seeing  his  rival  Camillus,  the  champion  of 
the  nobility,  preferred  before  him  on  every  occasion.  Ee- 
solving,  therefore,  to  join  the  popular  party,  he  took 
counsel  with  the  tribunes  for  reUeving  the  misery  of  the 
common  people  by  grants  of  land  and  a  remission  of 
debts.  He  held  meetings  with  the  leaders  of  the  plebs  in 
his  house  on  the  Capitol.  He  accused  those  of  his  own 
class  of  having  embezzled  the  money  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Gauls,  and  he  tried  in  every  way  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  common  people.  One  debtor,  whom  he  saw 
being  led  away  into  prison,  he  immediately  set  free  with 
his  own  money.  Then  he  sold  his  estate  near  Yeii,  and 
endowed  400  poor  plebeians  with  the  proceeds.  He  de- 
clared that,  as  long  as  he  possessed  anything,  no*  plebeian 
should  suffer  distress.  These  proceedings  assumed  at  last 
such  a  threatening  aspect  that,  in  order  to  guard  the  town 
against  insurrection,  the  senate  recalled  the  dictator  A. 
Cornelius  Cossus,  who  was  just  then  in  the  field  fighting 
against  the  Yolscians.  The  dictator  summoned  Manlius 
before  his  tribunal,  accused  him  of  falsely  and  maliciously 
libelling  the  patricians,  and  ordered  him  to  be  cast  into 
prison.  But  now  the  sympathy  of  the  people  for  Manlius 
became  alarming.  Tumults  arose  in  the  streets.  Crowds 
assembled  before  the  prison,  and  would  leave  the  place 
neither  day  nor  night.  The  senate  thought  it  too  hazardous 
to  persist,  and  Manlius  was  set  free.  But  the  prison  had  not 
damped  his  courage ;  it  had  only  roused  his  anger.  He 
continued  to  stir  up  the  multitude,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  broken  the  power  of  the 
patricians.  He  aimed,  it  was  thought,  even  higher.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  nobility,  so  at  least  his  opponents 
averred,  he  wished  to  make  himself  king  of  Borne  by 
the  favour  of  the  plebs.  This  fear  alarmed  the  minds 
even  of  his  own  friends.  The  people  began  to  tremble  for 
their  freedom.  Two  tribunes  of  the  people  accused  Manlius 
of  high  treason  before  the  comitia  of  centuries.  But  the 
people  could  not  condemn  the  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  in 
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face  of  its  very  walls.    The  accusers  then  removed  the     chap. 

assembly  of  the  people  to  the  grove  of  Poetelius,  from  , J. , 

wliich  the  Capitol  was  not  visible,  and  here  Manlins  was  ^^*  ®-^' 
condemned.  He  atoned  for  his  enterprise  with  his  life. 
From  the  height  of  the  rocks  which  he  had  heroically 
defended  on  that  memorable  night,  he  was  hnrled  down  as 
a  traitor  to  his  country.  Yet  more ;  his  name  was  branded 
with  infamy.  His  coasins  of  the  Manlian  house  deter- 
mined never  again  to  adopt  Marcus  as  a  name.  His  abode 
on  the  Capitol  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  de- 
creed that  no  patrician  should  henceforth  dwell  on  the 
Capitol.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  Manlius,  the  deliverer  of 
Borne,  the  humane  friend  of  an  oppressed  people,  con- 
demned by  this  very  people  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor. 

The  preceding  story  is  one  that  raises  serious  doubts  Difficnlties 
regarding  its  credibility  and  impartiality.  One  thing  is  tradictions 
certain,  that  Manlius  was  an  advocate  of  the  liberties  of  the  ^"  ^^® . 

narrative. 

plebs.  Is  it  likely  that  the  plebeian  tribunes  acted  as  his 
prosecutors,  and  that  the  people  in  the  comitia  centuriata 
condemned  him?  We  should  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
the  Boman  plebeians  if  we  could  think  them  capable  of 
sacrificing  their  best  friends  upon  charges  so  frivolous  as 
those  which  the  enemies  of  Manlius  brought  against 
him.^  But  still  more  contemptible  would  they  appear  if 
we  could  believe  the  account  which  makes  them  incline  to 
mercy  so  long  as  the  Capitol  is  in  sight,  and  forget  his 
services  as  soon  as  the  assembly  is  held  in  a  place  from 
which  the  scene  of  his  heroism  is  not  visible.  Were  they 
likely  to  be  tricked  so  easily  ?  Could  they  condemn  him, 
and  yet  remain  so  much  convinced  of  his  innocence  that 
they  ascribed  a  plague  which  visited  Rome  in  the  next 
year  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  at  his  condemnation  9  ^ 

These  considerations  lead  as  to  suspect  that  the  assem-  Th®  con- 
bly  which  condemned  Manlius  to  death  was  different  from  of  Ma*n-°^ 
the  comitia  of  centuries,  which,  according  to  the  received  ^^"*- 
story,  refused  to  find  him  guilty.     This  conclusion  is  con- 

'  Liry  (vi.  20)  admits  that  the  churge  was  not  made  out. 
«  Livy,  vi.  20. 

X  2 
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firmed  by  some  direct  evidence.  The  assembly  in  tlie 
Poeteline  Grove  ^  is  called  a  *  concilium  popnli,'  a  term 
which  applies  exclusively  to  the  patrician  assembly  of 
the  curise.^  Yet  more,  according  to  an  account  preserved 
by  Livy  himself,  the  prosecutors  of  Manlius  were  the 
'duumviri  perduellionis.'  The  office  of  these  duumviri 
dated  from  the  regal  period,  and  had  almost  been  forgotten 
since  the  establishment  of  the  republic.  The  duumviri 
could  bring  Manlius  to  trial  only  before  the  patrician 
assembly  of  curise.*  By  a  stretch  of  power  the  patricians 
might  claim  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  assembly  over 
a  member  of  their  own  body,*  although  the  comitia  of 
centuries  were  competent  since  the  decemviral  legislation 
to  try  capital  cases  involving  the  life  of  a  citizen.*  If  so, 
Manlius  was  not  put  to  death,  as  Livy  reports,  by  being 
hurled  down  fi^m  the  rock  of  the  Capitol.  This  report 
was  only  an  inference  from  the  assumed  fact  that  Manlius 
was  found  guilty  on  the  prosecution  of  the  tribunes,  for 
that  was  the  mode  of  execution  adopted  by  the  tribunes- 
It  is  stated  by  Cornelius  IN'epos  ^  that  Manilas  was  scourged 
to  death,  as  were  of  old  all  those  condemned  for  treason  to 
the  state.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
guilt  or  the  innocence  of  Manlius.  If  he  was  accused, 
judged,  and  put  to  death  by  his  political  opponents,  he 
stands  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  having  aspired  to  absolute 
power.  He  was,  no  doubt,  as  innocent  of  it  as  the  other 
victims  of  aristocratic  vindictiveness  before  and  after  him, 
who  were  charged  with  the  same  offence,  as  Sp.  Cassius, 
Sp.  Mffilius,  and  the  Gracchi.  We  may  be  sure  that  such 
an  accusation  was  not  even  brought  against  him,  but 
that  it  is  entirely  an  invention  of  later  historians.  In 
certain  times  certain  crimes  are  inconceivable.^    When 

>  If  this  grove  was  situated  as  Livy  says,  outside  the  Porta  Flumentana.  f  be 
Capitol  would  be  visible  from  it. 
■  Schwegler,  Ifom,  Gesck.^  ii.  85.  ■  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesc?t.,  iii.  294. 

*  Schwegler,  Horn.  Gesch.y  ii.  180.  *  Cicero,  De  Lrg,,  iii.  19,  44. 

•  Gellins,  xviii.  21,  24.  '  Suetonius,  Nero^  49. 

'  Could  any  English  politician  of  the  present  century  be  seriously  charged 
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the  republican   government  was   firmly  established   and     CHAP. 

had  lasted  for  some  generations,  no  Boman  could  enter-   .. ,.1 . 

tain  the  idea  of  upsetting  it  and  establishing  a  monarchy  ^®*  "*'• 
in  its  place.  There  was  a  steadiness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Soman  constitution  (in  glaring  contrast 
with  the  oscillations  to  which  most  Greek  states  were  ex- 
posed), which  excluded  even  the  thought  of  tyranny,  so  long 
as  the  dominion  of  Some  was  confined  to  Italy.  We  may 
therefore  be  convinced  that,  whatever  the  charge  was 
which  the  duumviri  perduellionis  brought  against  Manlius, 
it  was  not  that  which  the  annalists,  writing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Greek  impressions,  assigned. 

It  was  the  all  but  general  impression  among  Boman  The 
writers  that  Manlius  was  guilty  of  treason,  *  but  the  opposite  ^^JJ^g  ^^ 
Tiew  has  also  advocates  among  ancient  writers.  Quinctilian 
says  that  it  was  his  popularity  which  was  interpreted  as 
a  proof  of  his  ambition ;  ^  and  the  annotation  which  the 
grammarian  Servius  *  made  in  later  times  to  his  Virgil, 
*  that  Manlius  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  ene- 
mies,' was  surely  not  invented  by  him,  but  extracted  from 
some  source  which  was  not  clouded  by  patrician  party 
hatred.  What  were  the  real  aims  of  Manlius,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  make  out  with  perfect  certainty,  con- 
sidering the  evidence  we  have  at  our  command.  Perhaps 
he  had  already  in  view  the  division  of  the  consulate 
between  patricians  and  plebeians,  as  that  had  been  the 
proposition  of  the  popular  party  half  a  century  before,  and 
was  carried  less  than  twenty  years  after  his  death ;  but 
that  he  intended  to  relieve  the  pecuniary  distress  of  the 
plebeians,  and  especially  to  reform  the  agrarian  laws  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  common  lands,  may  be  considered 
tolerably   certain.*      The   accusation  which  Livy  brings 

with  entertaining  plans  for  upsetting  the  constitution  of  England  and  acting 
the  part  of  a  Napoleon  ? 

'  Livy,  tI.  11,  and  throughout  his  narratiTe.    Plutarch,  Cam.f  36.    Gellius,. 
zriL  21,  24.    Valer.  Max.,  vi.  3,  1.    Zonaras,  vii.  24. 

^  Quinctilian,  v.  9,  13:  *  Spurii  Maelii  Maicique  Manlii  popularitas  signum 
affectati  regni  est  existimatum.' 

■  Servius,  ad  Virg.  ^n.,viii.  652  :  *  Manlius  inimicorum  oppressus  factione.' 

*  In  387  B.C.,  three  years  before  the  death  of  Manlius,  four  new  trib^i^es 
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BOOK     against  him,  that,  not  satisfied  with  agrarian  laws,  in 

^■,   /  ,^  which  the  tribunes  had  always  found  matter  for  civil  quar- 

384  B.C.    j^ig^  j^g  j^g^  begun  also  to  undermine  the  public  credit,* 

agrees  fullj  with  the  speeches  which  that  historian,  adopt- 
ing the  reports  of  the  older  narrators,  puts  into  his  mouth.> 
Appian  ascribes  to  Manlius  a  proposal  according  to  which 
the  debts  were  simply  to  be  cancelled,  or  paid  by  the  state 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  common  land.'    Considered 
in  this  light,  the  report  that  Manlius  sold  his  estates  near 
Yeii,  and  bestowed  the  proceeds  upon  four  hundred  poor 
plebeians,  becomes  especially  significant.     For  if  Manlius, 
like  his  successors  Sextus  and  Licinius,  wished  to  limit 
the  possessions  of  the  patricians  in  the  common  land  for 
the  benefit  of  the  plebeians  (a  limitation  which,  as  shown 
above,  could  refer  only  to  newly  acquired  domains,  espe- 
cially therefore  to  domains  in  the  district  of  Yeii),  it  is 
possible  that  he  began  by  giving  the  example  and  parcel- 
ling out  his  own  possessions  to  poor  occupiers.^    Perhaps 
Manlius  freed  from  rents  those  of  his  clients  who  had 
settled  on  his  land,  making  them  practically  freeholders. 
But  such  a  proceeding  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  nobility, 
treason  to  the  interests  of  his  own  class,  and  deserved 
to  be  punished  with  inexorable  severity. 
Besnlta  If  this  was  the  object  of  the  nobility,  it  was  soon  shown 

murder  of   that  they  had  protected  their  supposed  interests  only  for 
Manlius.     g^  y^jy  short  time  at  the  expense  of  the  noblest  blood.  For 
the  moment  the  judicial  murder  of  Manlius  might  intimi- 
date the  popular  party ;  but  where  a  whole  people  puts 

were  added  to  the  Roman  temtoiy.    Agrarian  agitations  preceded  and  followd 
this  measure. — Livy,  vi.  6,  6. 

'  Idvy,  vi.  11 :  '  Non  contentus  agrariis  legibus,  quae  materia  semper  tribnnis 
plebi  seditionum  fuisset,  fidem  moliri  ccepit.' 

*  Livy,  vi.  14 :  '  Nee  iam  (patres)  poesidendis  agris  contentoe  esse/  and 
livy,  vi.  18,  where  Manlius  addresses  the  plebeians :  *  Quot  enim  dientea circa 
singulos  fuistis  patronos,  tot  nunc  adversus  nnum  hostem  eritis.' 

'  Appian,  ii.  9. 

*  There  are  examples  of  land-owners  who  set  their  serfs  free  by  making 
them  freeholders  of  the  land  occupied  by  them,  in  order  to  promote  the  aboli- 
tion of  villenage.  The  Emperor  of  Bussia  did  this  recently  on  the  grandest 
scale. 
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forward  claims  indisputably  equitable,  it  is  not  possible  to     CHAP. 
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repress  them  long  by  terror.  Scarcely  was  Manlius 
murdered,  than  we  see  traces  again  of  new  struggles  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  citizens.  As  a  con- 
cession of  the  patricians,  and  to  avoid  more  extensive 
demands,  a  commission  was  appointed  in  the  following 
year  to  divide  the  Pomptine  district  among  the  people,  and 
another  to  send  a  colony  to  Nepete.^ 

Before  any  general  measure  could  be  proposed  for  the  Relief  of 
relief  of  debtors  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  of  course  neces-  ®  ^^^**' 
sary  to  ascertain  what  was  the  amount  of  debts  under 
which  the  people  suffered.  This  could  be  done  only  by 
means  of  a  new  census,  in  which  the  real  property  of 
every  citizen  was  noted  down,  after  deducting  his  debts. 
Hence  we  find  that  in  the  year  380  b.o.*  disputes  began 
on  the  election  of  censors,  the  tribunes  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  a  new  census,  and  the  patricians  endeavouring 
by  all  possible  artifices  and  manoeuvres  to  prevent  it. 
When  at  last  an  election  had  taken  place,  one  of  the 
censors  died,  and  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  a  new 
election.  This,  however,  was  declared  vitiated,  because  an 
error  had  taken  place  in  the  formalities.  To  proceed  to  a 
third  election  would  have  been  an  act  of  impiety,*  as  it  was 
clear  that  the  gods  would  not  have  any  censors  for  this  year. 
It  was  of  no  avail  that  the  tribunes  protested  and  com- 
plained of  a  religious  trick  and  a  perversion  of  right.* 
Their  threats  to  prevent  a  levying  of  troops  were  power- 
less when  the  Prsenestines  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Some  and  the  common  fatherland  was  in  danger.  The 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  indebtedness  had  to  be  post- 
poned, in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  popular  party. 
Two  years  later  (378  b.c.)  the  same  disputes  about  the 

>  Livy,  Ti.  21.  '  Livj',  vi.  27. 

•  Javj,  vi.  27 : '  Collegam  snfflci  censori  religio  erat ;  *  and  further  on :  *  Tertios 
(cenaores)  creari,  Telut  diis  non  accipientibus  in  eum  annum  censuram,  religio- 
earn  fait.'     A  good  illnatratlon  of  the  meaning  of  religiosus ;  see  pp.  118,  120. 

*  Livj,  Ti.  27  :  '  Earn  yero  ludificationem  plebis  tribuni  ferendam  negabant : 
Fugere,  senatum  testes  tabulas  publicas  census  cuiusque,  quia  nolint  conspicl 
Bummam  eris  alieni,  qu»  indicatura  sit,  demersam  partem  a  parte  dntatis.' 
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census  were  repeated,  and  again  with  the  same  result. 
The  census  was  preyented,  it  is  said,  by  an  inyasion  of  the 
Volscians  into  the  Eoman  territory.'  With  such  pertina- 
city did  the  Boman  patricians  defend  a  position  which 
became  daily  more  and  more  untenable,  and  which  was 
destined  in  a  short  time  to  yield  to  the  indefatigable 
attacks  of  the  popular  party. 

During  these  long  disputes  the  patrician  class,  as  also 
that  of  the  plebeians,  underwent  changes  which  altered  the 
relative  strength  and  character  of  parties.     The  number  of 
the  patricians  was  very  much  diminished.     As  a  class 
which  was  not  increased  by  new  blood  from  without,  the 
patricians  paid  for  the  priyilege  of  forming  an  exdusive 
hereditary  nobility  by  a  continual  diminution  of  their 
numbers,  whereas  the  numbers  of  the  plebeians  were  con* 
stantly  increasing.     The  direct  results  of  the  Cannlei&n 
law    which   legalised  marriage  between  patricians   and 
plebeians  could  not  operate  effectually  in  increasing  the 
patrician  class  to  any  great  extent,  as  of  course  only  a  few 
of  the  prominent  families  of  the  plebs  were  admitted  to  rela- 
tionship with  the  patricians.     On  the  other  hand,  through 
such    relationships   a   plebeian    nobility  was    gradually 
formed,  intimately  connected  with  a  number  of  patrician 
families.     Thus  the  plebs  gained  leaders  who  could  oppose 
the  old  conservative  nobility  with  much  greater  energy 
than  the  former  tribunes,  supported  by  the  plebs  alone. 
The  parties  which  always  had  existed  among  the  patricians 
themselves  became  more  marked,  and  the  one  which  was 
favourable  to  reform  joined  the  leaders  of  the  plebs.  That 
there  was  a  party  among  the  patricians  well  disposed 
to  the  people  is  seen  by  the  proceedings  of  Manlius,  who 
probably  did  not  stand  alone.     Since  the  establishment  of 
the  consular  tribuneship,   plebeians  had  gradually  been 
admitted  into  the  senate,  and  the  formation  of  a  plebeian 
nobility  had  begun. 

Whilst  thus  a  few  plebeian  families  attained  respec- 


>  LiTy,  vi.  31. 
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tability,  wealth,  and  power,  the  majority  of  the  plebeians     CHAP, 
were,  since  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  sunk  in         /     . 


debt  and  poverty,  and  this  situation  had  become  a  weapon    ^^*  ^•^• 
in  the  hands   of  the  party  leaders.     Whoever  promised  Condition 
relief  from  debt  could  be  sure  of  the  support  of  the  mass  of  piebs. 
the  people,  who  are  most  zealous  in  political  reforms  when 
they  imagine  they  can  gain  material  advantages  by  them. 
In  the  year  384  B.C.,  Manlius  was  put  to  death,  and  the 
reforms  which  he  proposed  were  throvni  out  for  the  time. 
But  only  eight  years  later,  in  376  b.o.,  a  movement  began, 
which  not  merely  took  up  his  projects  for  improving  the 
material  condition  of  the  plebs,  but  aimed  at  a  higher 
object,  the  complete  equality  of  the  two  orders  of  citizens, 
an  object  which  the  leaders  of  the  plebs  had  never  lost 
sight  of  since  the  Terentilian  rogations,  but  which  it  stiU 
took  a  severe  struggle  of  several  years  to  realise. 
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The  details  of  the  constitutional  straggle  which  led  to 
the  Licinian  laws  are  lost  to  ns,  like  most  of  the  incidents 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome  which  would  contribute  to 
make  it  attractive  and  interesting.  In  their  place  the  anna- 
lists have  preserved  a  number  of  irrelevant,  contradictory, 
untrustworthy,  and  incredible  statements,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  work  up  into  a  smooth  consistent  narrative. 
We  must  therefore  be  satisfied  if  we  can  succeed  in  tracing 
so  much  of  the  leading  outline  of  events  as  will  enable  us 
to  understand  the  great  reform  effected  by  the  Licinian 
laws. 

Among  the  prominent  plebeian  families  which  had  at 
an  early  period  turned  to  advantage  the  liberties  gained 
by  the  plebeians,  were  the  Licinii.  A  certain  Licinius 
Calvus  was  one  of  the  first  tribunes,  in  the  year  493  b.c* 
In  the  year  481  B.C.  a  Licinius  was  again  elected  as 
tribune,  and  if  we  had  the  complete  list  of  these  magis- 
trates we  should  no  doubt  very  frequently  meet  with  the 
names  of  the  Licinii.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
consular  tribuneship  it  was  again  a  Licinius  who,  in  400 
B.O.,  was  the  first  plebeian  raised  to  this  dignily,  and  four 
years  later,  396  B.C.,  we  find  a  son  of  his  in  the  same  office. 
The  Licinians  had  no  doubt  early  gained  wealth,'  and 
therefore  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  they  connected 
themselves  by  marriage  with  the  noblest  patrician  houses. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  one  of  the  consular  tribunes  who 

>  Licinius  Stolo  is  reported,  soon  after  the  passing  of  his  laws,  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  1,000  jugera  of  land.  At  a  later  period  the  Licinii  belonged 
to  the  richest  families  in  Home.    The  rich  Crassus  was  a  Lidnios. 
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had  commanded  in  the  unfortunate  battle  on  the  AUia,     CHAP, 
married  one  of  his  daughters  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  who  ^      , '  ^ 
fiUed  the  office  of  tribune  in  the  year  376   B.C.     This    ^66  b.c. 
Licinius  and  his  colleague,  L.  Sextius,  supported,  no  doubt, 
by  a  liberal  party  amongst  the  nobility,  now  came  forward 
with  proposals  of  a  comprehensive  reform. 

The  first  law  was  intended  to  be  only  of  temporary  effect,  T^?  *:^e« 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  distress  of  the  poor  laws, 
debtors.  Starting  from  the  idea  that  to  take  interest  on  a 
loan  offends  a  natural  law  (a  view  which  was  widely 
received  in  ancient  times),  the  two  tribunes  proposed  that 
the  debtors  should  pay  back  only  the  capital  lent,  minus 
the  sums  paid  as  interest ;  the  rest  to  be  paid  in  three 
years,  probably  with  the  help  of  the  state.  The  second 
law  was  calculated  to  make  such  a  general  indebtedness 
as  now  existed  impossible  for  the  future.  It  aimed  at 
creating  the  largest  possible  number  of  freeholders,  and  at 
limiting  the  dependence  of  the  small  peasants  on  the  great 
landed  proprietors.  From  this  time,  therefore,  no  single 
Boman  citizen  was  to  occupy  more  than  five  hundred 
jugera  of  the  stat^  land.  This  law  made  it  possible  for  a 
larger  number  of  citizens  to  occupy  the  state  lands,  and  it 
placed  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  for  distribution. 
A  third  law  provided  that  the  office  of  consular  tribunes 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  consulship  re-established, 
with  the  very  important  addition  that  one  of  the  two 
consuls  should  always  be  a  plebeian. 

The  struggle  for  this  reform  lasted  ten  years,  if  we  may  Agiution 
believe  the  tradition.  During  the  first  half  of  this  period  ^^^^  ^*® 
the  patricians  strove  to  cause  a  division  among  the  tri- 
bunes, and  to  meet  the  proposals  of  Licinius  and  Sextius 
by  the  veto  of  some  of  their  colleagues.  These  manoeuvres 
compelled  Licinius  and  Sextius  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
extreme  power  which  their  office  placed  in  their  hands. 
They  stopped  the  election  of  all  patrician  magistrates 
during  five  consecutive  years,  so  that  the  state  during  this 
period  was  in  fact  without  government  and  order.  Not 
until  the  ever-watchful  enemies  of  Bome  availed  them- 
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BOOK     selves  of  this  state  of  anarchy  to  threaten  the  town,  did 

III  • 

the  two  tribunes  consent  to  the  election  of  magistrates. 

But  from  year  to  year  they  gained  ground.     The  opposi- 
tion within  the  body  of  tribunes  was  at  length  silenced. 
Then,  instead  of  moderating  their  proposals  and  of  drop- 
ping the  law  as  to  the  election  of  plebeian  consuls,  as  the 
patricians  wished,  they  pushed  their  demands  further,  and 
proposed  that  the  number  of  the  officers  for  regulating 
religious  festivals  should  be  increased  from  two  to  ten,  and 
should  be  divided  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
The  opposition  of  the  patricians  was  most  pertinacious. 
They  tried  the  terrors  of  a  dictatorship  to  overawe  the 
leaders   of  the  plebs.     Camillus,  the   champion    of  the 
nobility,  was  selected  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  name  and 
influence  into  the  balance.     It  was  all  in  vain.     The  per- 
severance of  the  popular  party  triumphed  in  the  end.    The 
patricians  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  when  the  bills  had 
been  accepted  in  the  comitia  of  tribes,  the  senate  was 
compelled  to  sanction  them.     The  consular  elections  took 
place  according  to  the  new  laws.     One  of  the  two  elected 
was  L.  Sextius.     But  even  now  the  contest  was  not  ended. 
The  senate  refused  to  approve  the  election  of  L.  Sextius. 
Another  secession  was  imminent,  when  the  old  Camillus 
acted  as  mediator  and  peace-maker.   The  office  of  supreme 
judge  was  separated  from  the  consulate,  and  under  the 
name  of  prsetorship,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
republic  had  been  the  title  of  the  chief  magistracy,  was 
reserved  for   the  patricians.     It  may  be    considered   a 
further  concession  to  the  nobility  that  to  ihe  plebeian 
eediles,  who  were  officers  of  police  and  assistants  of  the 
tribunes,  a  curule  office  of  patrician  eediles  was  added^ 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  superintending 
the  public  games.      But  this  new  office  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  patricians.     It  was 
made  accessible  to  plebeians  almost  immediately. 

Settlement      rpj^g  jQ^g  dispute  was  thus  at  length  brought  to  an  end. 

dispute.       It  is  true,  something  still  remained  which  the  patricians 
had  saved  from  the  wreck.     They  still  held  for  themselves 
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the  censorship,  the  pratorship,  and  the  principal  priest-     CHAP. 

hoods.     But  by  the  division  of  the  consulate  among  the   ^ ^*   ^ 

two  orders  the  dispute  was  settled  in  principle.  In  the  ^^^  ^•^* 
course  of  twenty-seven  years  (339  B.C.)  the  plebeians  became 
eligible  for  the  censorship,  two  years  later  (337  B.C.)  for  the 
office  of  prsetor,  while  by  the  Ogulnian  law  (300  B.C.)  the 
admission  to  the  priestly  offices  was  opened  to  them.  The 
republican  constitution  had  now  attained  its  perfection. 
The  gulf  which  from  the  beginning  had  separated  the  two 
classes  was  bridged  over.  The  difference  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  it  is  true,  was  not  yet  at  an  end,  but 
the  two  classes  were  no  longer  ranged  against  each  other 
*  as  hostile  parties.  The  old  opposition  was  done  away  with. 
A  new  era  began.  The  elements  of  the  Boman  people 
assumed  other  forms.  A  new  nobility  arose.  The  place 
of  the  patricians,  the  nobles  by  race  and  descent,  was 
taken  now  by  a  nobility  of  office,  less  strictly  divided  from 
the  mass  of  the  people,  constantly  increased  by  the  acces- 
sion of  new  members,  but  not  less  decidedly  greedy  of 
power,  avaricious  and  stubborn  in  preserving  their  prepon- 
derance in  the  state,  and  as  consistent,  firm,  adroit,  and 
unscrupulous  in  promoting  the  greatness  and  power  of 
Bome  abroad. 

The  reform  effected  by  the  Licician  laws  is  clear,  at  Details  of 
least  in  its  outlines  and  in  some  of  the  most  important  gio.**  ^^' 
parts.  It  was  impossible  for  the  annalists  to  misrepresent 
it,  as  the  laws  themselves  remained  its  permanent  evidence. 
But  the  details  of  the  constitutional  struggle  are  involved 
in  much  obscurity.  We  meet  here  with  the  same  idle 
stories,  exaggerations,  and  utterly  untrustworthy  and 
incredible  statements  which  the  annalists  have  generally 
imported  into  a  narrative  which  pretends  to  be  the  early 
history  of  the  Eoman  people.  The  anecdote  with  which 
Livy  *  introduces  his  story  is  badly  invented.  M.  Fabius 
Ambustus,  it  is  said,  had  married  his  eldest  daughter  to 
the  patrician  C.  Sulpicius  Eufus,  the  younger  to  the  ple- 
beian C.  Licinius  Stole.   The  two  sisters  were  once  sitting 

*  Liv}-,  vi.  34. 
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talking  together  in  the  house  of  Sulpicius,  who  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  consular  tribune,  when  Sulpicius  acci- 
dentallj  returned  home  from  the  Forum,  and  his  lictor, 
according  to  custom,    knocked  with  his    &sces  londly 
against  the  door  of  the  house,  to  annotmce  the  arriyal  of 
his  master.     Frightened  at  the  noise,  which  she  was  un- 
accustomed to,  the  younger  sister  started,  and  excited  the 
mirth  and  derision  of  the  elder,  who  informed  her  of  the 
cause  of  the  noise.    Wounded  in  her  pride  and  humbled 
that  she,  the  wife  of  a  plebeian,  was  to  forego  the  pomp 
and  honour  of  official  rank,  she  rested  not  till  she  liad 
instigated  her  father  as  well  as  her  husband  to  change  the 
order  of  things  in  Bome,  and  to  bring  about  a  reform  bj 
which  she  would  be  able  to  show  herself  equal  to  the 
noblest  matrons. — ^This  story  does  not  stand  examination. 
How  could  the  daughter  of  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  mrho 
himself  had  been  consular  tribune  four  years  before,  hare 
been  frightened  at  the  knocking  of  the  lictor  at  the  house- 
door,  or  have  felt  herself  degraded  by  marrying  a  man 
whose  family  had  already  held  the  chief  magistracy  in  the 
state,  and  who  could  expect  the  same  distinction  for  him- 
self?    The  story  is  one  of  that  class  by  which  the  vulgar 
attempt  to  discover  the  cause  of  great  events  in  trivial  or 
accidental    circumstances.     It    is    characteristic  of   the 
ancient  historians  that  this  absurd  story  is  repeated  by 
Livy  and  his  successors  without  the  least  hesitation,  as  if 
it  were  perfectly  authenticated.* 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  story  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Fabius,  whether  we  admit  or  reject  it,  the 
general  course  of  events  is  not  affected  by  it  in  the  least. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  regard  to  a  statement  which  seems 
to  have  been  generally  received  by  the  ancient  writers — ^a 
story  to  the  effect  that,  in  consequence  of  the  intercesaioQ 

'  The  story  is  discredited  by  Beaufort,  DisseriatUm  Bur  rincerfifude,  p.  308  fF. ; 
Niebuhr,  Ro?n»  Gesch.j  iii.  1 ;  English  translation,  iii.  1.  Sir  G.  C.  I^ewis  {Crr^ 
bility  of  Early  Roman  History,  ii.  377)  says,  *  Anecdotes  of  this  kind,  vhiek 
attribute  the  origin  of  great  events  to  trifling  incidents,  are  always  suspicions, 
unless  they  are  supported  by  the  pi-ecise  testimony  of  original  witnesses,  whidi 
in  this  case  is  necessarily  wanting.' 
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of  the  tribunes,  the  Eoman  state  was  five  years  without     CHAP. 
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its  regular  magistrates.^  Our  difficulty  does  not  consist 
here  in  seeing  the  impossibility  of  such  a  fact,  but  in  com- 
prehending how  sensible  men  could  assert,  without  hesi- 
tation, anything  so  foolish.  Livy,  having  reported,  year 
after  year,  foreign  wars  and  internal  disputes,  now  relates 
that  the  government,  or  rather  the  history,  of  Rome  came 
to  a  standstill  for  five  years,  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest 
party  struggles,  and  in  the  midst  of  wars  with  national 
enemies  and  rebellious  allies.^  Such  an  event  would  have 
been  a  miracle,  not  less  palpable  than  the  cutting  of  a 
whetstone  with  a  razor ;  for  not  only  in  physical  nature, 
but  also  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  men,  there  are 
laws  determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  mind, 
which  cannot  be  set  aside  or  broken  without  a  miraculous 
interference  of  divine  power.  The  surging  waves  of  the 
stormy  sea  are  smoothed  down  more  easily  than  the  angry 
disputes  of  free  citizens.  The  sudden  appearance  of  an 
irresistible  force,  exercised  by  a  dictator,  a  tyrant,  a  Caesar 
or  a  Napoleon,  can  silence  social  disorder  with  surprising 
rapidity,  but  such  a  calm  cannot  be  produced  when  even 
the  accustomed  guardians  of  political  order  are  wanting. 

The  account  of  the  five  years  of  anarchy  is  therefore  to  ^^®  l^^^y 
be  rejected  without  hesitation.  The  disarrangement  of  the  patricians. 
received  chronology  is  the  inevitable  result.  It  appears  that 
the  compilers  of  the  old  annals  found  themselves  obliged 
to  insert  five  years  in  order  to  make  their  calculations 
meet.  They  thought  the  present  moment  suitable,  and 
after  all  were  honest  enough  not  to  fill  up  the  inserted 
space  of  five  years  with  invented  names  of  magistrates, 
battles,  and  triumphs.    We  must  thank  them  for  this  aelf- 

'  Livy,  vi.  36.  According  to  Eutropius  (ii.  2)  and  Zonaras  (rii.  24),  the 
anarchj  lasted  only  four  years. 

»  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (CredibUUy  of  Early  Roman  Hist&ry,  ii.  380)  says,  *  At  a 
moment  of  Tiolent  ciyil  discord,  anarchy  was  not  likely  to  produce  stillness  or 
torpor ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  numerous  enemies  of  Home  would  be  likely  to 
omit  such  an  opportunity  of  successful  attack.  The  received  account  of  these 
five  years  seems  to  iuToWe  a  supposition  similar  to  the  idea  that  the  course  of 
time  can  be  arrested  by  stopping  the  clock.' 
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SOCK     control,  in  which  we  see  an  approach  to  the  restraint 
™-    ^  exercised  on  arbitrary  invention  by  historical  evidence* 

366  B.C.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  tribunes  brought  their 
proposals  before  the  people,  the  descriptions  of  the  his- 
torians are  by  no  means  clear  and  satisfactory.  By  the 
lex  Valeria  Horatia  of  the  year  449  B.C.,  which,  after  the 
fall  of  the  decemvirs,  had  entitled  the  assembly  of  tribes 
to  legislate  for  the  whole  community,  resolutions  of  the 
tribes  were  binding  for  the  state  as  soon  as  the  senate 
had  given  its  consent  {the  patrum  auctaritas).^  If  there- 
fore the  senate  was  unanimous,  it  could,  like  an  upper 
House  of  Parliament,  reject  every  law  proposed  by  the 
tribes.  But  the  senate  opposed  itself  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing so  openly  to  the  will  of  the  people  that  it  would  bave 
called  forth  a  formidable  resistance.  It  is  therefore  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  the  patricians,  as  is  related,  adopted 
the  plan  of  opposing  the  measure  of  Licinius  and  Sextius, 
not  by  a  direct  negative  of  the  senate,  but  by  a  party 
among  the  plebeians  themselves.^  They  gained  over  to 
their  side  some  of  the  ten  tribunes,  and  were  thus  enabled 
to  oppose  the  tribunician  veto  to  the  tribunician  bill,  a 
proceeding  by  which  the  progress  of  the  bill  was  stopped 
in  the  very  first  stage  and  which  prevented  it  from  officially 
reaching  the  senate.  We  are  told  that  this  opposition  in 
the  body  of  the  tribunes,  though  it  grew  weaker  year  by 
year,  was  yet  continued;  nor  can  we  understand  how 
Licinius  and  Sextius  could  silence  it  without  an  act  of 
violence,  so  as  to  get  their  bill  accepted  by  the  comitia 
tributa  in  due  form. 

'  The  constitutional  law  of  the  Roman  republic  knows  nothing  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  consent  of  one  popular  assembly  to  the  decisions  of  another.  There 
is  no  founcUtion  whatever  for  the  theory,  commonly  propounded  by  modrm 
writers,  that  the  assembly  of  curiae  had  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  it5 
sanction  to  a  vote  of  the  tribes  or  centuries. 

'  The  policy  of  the  nobility,  which  resembles  a  conservative  opposition  in  a 
lower  House  of  Parliament,  was  well  understood  in  Rome  and  perhaps  practiced 
as  early  as  the  period  in  question.  But  it  could  not  be  older  than  451  B.C.. 
when  the  number  of  tribunes  ^'as  raised  from  five  to  ten.  This  measure  would 
not  have  been  a  boon  to  the  plebs,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  patrician.s 
even  before  that  period,  to  find  partisans  among  the  limited  number  of  five 
tribunes.    See  p.  190,  note  2. 
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A  more  direct  opposition  on  the  side  of  the  senate  was     CHAP. 

•  •         III 

a  sort  of  declaration  of  martial  law  in  the  form  of  a  nomi-  ._    ,  '   ^ 

nation  of  dictators,  who  were  to  curb  the  plebs  with  their  ^^^  ^^^• 
imlimited  military  power.  For  this  purpose  Camillas,  it  Later  die- 
is  said,  was  nominated  twice,  arid  P.  Manlius  once.  In  of  Camil- 
these  transactions  Camillus  played  no  very  glorious  part  ^"^• 
as  the  champion  of  the  old  nobility.  The  first  time  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  intimidated  by  Licinius  and  Sextius, 
who  threatened  him  with  a  fine ;  or,  according  to  another 
report,  he  resigned,  under  the  pretext  of  a  fault  in  the 
formality  of  his  nomination.*  The  second  time  he  advised, 
without  hesitation,  peace  and  compliance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dictatorship  of  P.  Manlius  looks  almost  like  an 
attempt  at  a  compromise,  as  he  had  for  his  Master  of  the 
Horse  the  plebeian  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo,  evidently  a  kins- 
man of  the  tribune  Licinius.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  a  plebeian  being  raised  to  this  office,  and  it  marks  an 
important  advance  of  the  plebeian  rights.  But  what  P. 
Manlius  actually  accomplished,  and  whether  he  helped  to 
bring  about  a  final  arrangement,  is  not  stated.  Perhaps 
he  belonged  to  that  party  in  the  senate  which,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  staunch  adherents  of  the  obsolete  privileges 
of  the  nobility,  understood  the  requirements  of  the  times. 

Such  a  party  has  existed  in  every  aristocracy  both  in  old  Liberal 

iJcirtv  in 

and  modem  times,  as  it  will  always  exist  so  long  as  human  the  sennte. 
nature  remains  unchanged  and  the  impulses  of  men  are 
drawn  in  two  diflerent  directions — in  other  words,  so 
lonsr  as  attachment  to  old-established  institutions  and  a 
desire  of  improvement  and  progress  divide  the  human 
breast.  The  Roman  aristocracy  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  It  is  true  we  have  but  scanty  information  of  the 
state  of  parties  among  the  leading  patricians  in  the 
earlier  period.  We  do  not  know  the  strength  of  the 
Liberals  amongst  them.  But  we  may  be  convinced  that 
men  like  Sp.  Cassius,  the  Valerii,  Horatius,  M.  Manlius* 
and  Appius  Claudius,  were  not  without  friends  and  ad- 

*  Livy,  vi.  88.     On  a  third  version,  contained  in  a  fragment  of  the  fa.sti 
(^apitolini,  eee  Niebuhr,  Bom.  Grt^ch.^  iii.  31 ;  English  translation,  iii.  26. 
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herents.     This  Liberal  party  acquired  a  great  acceBsion  of 
strength  after  the  establishment  of  the  consular  tribune- 
ship,  and  after  the  Canuleian  law,  which  made  marriages 
between  the  two  classes  lawful.    There  were  now  not  only 
patrician  friends  of  the  plebeians,  but  also  real  plebeianfi 
in  the  senate,  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  reform 
question  was  as  warmly  debated  within  the  precincts  of 
the  senate  as  on  the  Forum.     The  tribunes  of  the  people 
were  at  this  time  no  longer  confined  to  seats  outside  the 
door  of  the  senate-house.     They  had  admission  to  the 
fittings,  perhaps  even  the  right  to  summon  the  senate ;  at 
any  rate  they  could  easily,  through  the  presiding  magis- 
trates, cause  their  motions  to  be  laid  before  the  senate. 
If  P.  Manlius — as  we  may  infer  from  his  appointing  a 
plebeian  as  master  of  the  horse — ^was  selected  to  succeed 
Camillus  in  the  dictatorship,  because  he  belonged  to  a  less 
conservative  party,  it  is  clear  that  the  popular  party  was 
at  this  time  very  largely  and  influentially  represented  in 
the  senate,  and  that  the  time  had  really  come  when  the 
demands  of  the  plebeian  body  could  no  longer  be  evaded 
with  safety. 

The  propositions  of  Licinius  and  Sextius  were  at  length 
made  law  in  due  form,  though  not  without  some  important 
modifications.     If  we  ask  what  were  the  several  provisions 
of  the  laws  called,  after  their  originator,  *the  Licinian 
laws,'  we  are  again  disappointed  by  the  unsatipfactoij 
answer  which  the  meagreness  of  the  evidence   at  our 
command  constrains  us  to  give.     Only  one  of  the  three 
principal  measures  stands  out  in  perfect  clearness,  viz.,  that 
which  provided  that  the  consulship  should  in  future  be 
divided  between  patricians  and  plebeians.     Of  the  second 
law,  which  referred  to  the  regulation  of  tenures,  we  have 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge ;  and  of  the  third,  which  had 
reference  to  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  we  know  hardlj 
anything  with  certainty,  except  its  general  tendency.     This 
last  law  was  of  a  temporary  and  transient  operation,  and 
was  for  that  reason  forgotten  when  it  bad  ceased  to  be 
applied.     The  agrarian  law  seems  very  soon  to  have  been 
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1-  oil  to  have  been  quite  disregarded.   Only     CHAP. 
i:-'  election  of  plebeian  consuls,  which  the 
liuinaii  people  were  called  upon  to  apply  every 
^\iiich,  in  its  simplicity,  stood  out  sharply  and 
,  V.  as  on  the  whole  preserved  intact  and  inviolate, 
ij:r(\  public  attention  so  much  that  the  Licinian 
lull  continued  to  be  remembered  almost  exclusively 
.iw  on  the  plebeian  consulate. 
.  !:•'  olil  Roman  law  of  debt  was,  in  accordance  with  the  The 
.  rncter  of  the  Romans,  harsh  and  severe.    It  treated  the  of'dlbL^^ 
-olvent  debtor  as  a  delinquent  who  had  broken  a  sacred 
'iitract  with  society.     His  goods  and  chattels,  his  per- 
>nnal  freedom,  as  well  as  that  of  those  belonging  to  him, 
Avere  liable  to  be  taken  in  payment  of  his  debts.     He  who 
did  not  pay  at  the  appointed  time  fell  into  a  state   of 
bondage  differing  practically  but  little  from  actual  slavery. 
He  was  led  away  as  a  slave  by  his  creditors,  compelled  to 
work,  and  scourged  or  loaded  with  chains,  as  long  as  he  had 
not  fulfilled  his  obligations.     He  could  be  sold  as  a  slave 
into  a  foreign  country ;  nay,  the  Roman  law,  in  its  heartless 
consistency,  is  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten  a 
debtor  with  the  extreme  punishment  of  a  disgraceful  death 
at  the  hands  of  his  creditors.* 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Romans  was  Roman 
their  intense  love  of  gain.     The  highest  as  well  as  the  *^*^''**'®- 

'  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  understood  by  Gollius  (xx.  1,  47)  ordained 

that  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they  should  cut  the  body  of  the  debtor  in 

pieces,  *  tertiis  nundinis  partes  secanto ;  si  plus  minusve  secuerint,  se  (i.e. 

sine)  fraude   esto.'     Niebuhr,  Rom.   Gesch.,  ii.  670  ;  English   translation,  ii. 

696.      Savigny  ('  Das  altrom.  Scbuldrecht,'  in   Verin.    Schrift.,  ii.   420)   and 

Arnold  {Hist,  of  Rome,  1.  137)  endorse  the  interpretation  given  to  this  law 

by  Gelliua.     But  Gottling  {Rom.  Staatsverf.  p.  324),  Huschke  {Das  Recht  des 

y^jcumy  p.  89),  and  Schwegler  {Rom.  Gesch.,  iii.  38)  raise  grave  objections  to  such 

a  riew.     The  words  secare,  secior^  sectio  are  technical  terms,  having  reference 

to  a  partition  of  property  among  several  purchasers  at  a  public  auction.     That 

the  word  partes  cannot  mean  '  parts  of  the  body '  of  a  debtor  seems  evident 

ftxini  the  addition,  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  no  legal  consequence  if  the 

creditors  should  have  cut  *  more  or  less*  than  they  were  entitled  to.     Such  an 

expression  is  quite  meaningl*»6s  if  applied  to  the  parts  of  a  human  body,  unless 

it  is  intended  to  be  a  cruel  jest.     It  is,  moreover,  admitted  that  no  Eoman 

debtor  was  ever  cut  to  pieces.     Therefore,  if  the  law  was  really  so  cruel  as 

Gellius  supposed,  its  cruelty  was  practically  harmlew*, 

T  2 
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^1^   strength  after  '  '''".^p^"^  *°^  sympathy 

'**"^'     ship,  and  af  ^^^'■'^J'^°^  \iax^  and  even 

between  th  ,  '"p -'*''^ ^^^^  '^  ^^^'^  payment  at 

patrician  ','     -:;.>;:;^V;^ob8tinatedehtor8.     Bota 

in  ti^g  <  ^.^^V  "•  itself  have  furnished  the 

qnestir  ''f'^'''^  C^  ^"^  complaint,  unless  there  had 

the  p  -•''^••-'    -I*''.,  which  had  the  effect  of  placing 

ffgf  in  liie  position  of  debtors.     By 

^f  ^  -s  the  laws  of  debt  came  to  he  a 

jA'  3  hands  of  the  patricians ;  and  the 

i**^  veil  as  a  remission  of  debts,  was 

g^     question  of  the  civil  law,  but  was  treated  as  a 

^  A«*^p(Jitical  debate  and  party  warfare  between  the 

/alf'^^.    The  tribunes  became  the  patrons  of  the  in- 

t*^ "".  pjebeians,  and  every  concession,  every  relief  of  the 

*^^^  iad  to  be  obtained  from  the  patricans,  as  a  class, 

tutree-^  or  violence. 

]%e  ancient  writers  have  not  explained  how  it  happened 
^y  i^stthe  plebeians  are  always  named  as  the  debtors  and 
""  tbs  patricians  as  the  creditors.  They  pass  it  over  as  if  it 
fras  a  matter  of  course  which  needed  no  explanation. 
Jtfodem  writers  have  done  the  same.  Nobody  seems  t4> 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  specially  into  this 
peculiar  state  of  things,  which  made  the  law  of  debt  an 
instrument  of  oppression,  not  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  but 
of  the  plebeians  by  the  patricians.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  to  be  foaud  in  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
tenure  of  land.  The  plebeians — at  least,  those  among  them 
who  were  clients — were  hereditary  tenants  of  patrician 
families,  and  as  such  in  a  position  of  private  as  well  as 
political  dependence,  such  as  must  be  found  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  where  the  great  mass  of  the  land  is  altogether 
in  the  bands  of  the  ruling  class,  especially  at  an  early  period 
of  civilisation,  in  which  public  and  private  rights  are  not 
strictly  separated,  and  in  which  the  possession  of  political 
privileges  is  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  profit.  Such  a 
condition  of  things  prevailed  also  in  Bome.     The  clientela. 


\ 
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*  meet  with  in  the  befjinnine:  of  the  Eoman  his-     CHAP. 

.  .  Ill 

ibits  the  peculiar  form  which  the  political  and  . —  ,J — . 

jpendence  of  the  lower  class  assumed.  The  client  ''^^^'  ^-^ 
i/he  hereditary  debtor  of  his  patron,  and  his  debts 
)se  not  only  from  loans  for  implements,  stock,  and  seed- 
jom,  but  also  from  his  obligation  to  pay  an  annual  rent. 
Other  plebeians  also,  who  were  not  clients,  might  of  course 
borrow  money  and  become  insolvent,  but  the  great  mass  of 
debt  must  have  been  a  natural  consequence  of  the  legal 
position  of  the  client-plebeians,  and  thus  the  general  com- 
plaint of  oppression  for  debt  became  a  plebeian  grievance, 
and  the  remedy  for  it  was  sought  by  means  of  a  treaty 
between  the  two  classes. 

This  state  of  things  explains  the  close  connexion  of  the  Abolition 
relief  given  to  debtors  with  the  agrarian  laws  of  Licinius.  °  *^^' 
It  shows  that  the  debts  of  the  plebeians  arose,  not  from 
speculative  loans,  but  through  tfie  distress  of  the  poor,  a 
distress  which  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  laws  regulating  the  tenure  of  land.  If  this  distress 
was  to  be  removed,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  give  tem- 
porary relief,  by  a  total  or  partial  remission  of  debt,  but  to 
adopt  measures  by  which  the  dependent  peasant  should  be 
made  a  freeholder.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  abolition  of 
debts  appears  no  longer  an  unjust  and  revolutionary 
measure.  If  the  patricians  had  actually  made  loans  of 
money  to  the  plebeians,  which  the  latter  employed  for 
their  own  profit,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  justify,  even 
from  the  plebeian  point  of  view,  a  reduction  of  the  capital 
equal  to  the  amount  of  interest  paid ;  for  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  given  a  legal  sanction  to  a  certain  fixed 
rate  of  interest.  But  the  case  was  different  if  the  debts 
were  in  reality  a  consequence  of  the  state  of  dependence 
in  which  the  plebeians  stood  as  clients  to  the  patricians, 
and  were  loans  only  by  a  legal  fiction.  The  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  common  land  by  the  patricians  had  long 
been  disputed  by  the  plebeians  and  branded  as  a  crying 
injustice.  The  Icilian  law,  passed  as  early  as  456  B.C.,  had 
released  the  plebeians  settled  on  the  Aventine  from  their 
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^^'       their  imperfect  tenure  into  freehold.*     After  the  great 


3G6  B.C.  acquisitions  of  land,  especially  those  which  followed  the 
conquest  of  Veii,  the  demands  of  the  plebeians  for  freehold 
land  had  become  louder  and  more  vehement.* 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  demands  of  the  plebeians 
were  the  real  substance  of  the  dispute  between  them  and 
Camillus,  and  the  crime  of  Manlius  may  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  proposal  to  deliver  the  settlers  on  the 
Veientine  territory  from  the  duty  of  paying  tithes.  K  the 
tribunes  Licinius  and  Sextius  entertained  these  questions, 
they  were  able  to  allege  that  the  patrician  occupiers  of 
the  new  land,  who  had  made  advances  to  their  clients  for 
agricultural  implements,  stock,  and  seed-corn,  were  not 
entitled  to  more  than  the  re-payment  of  these  advances 
together  with  the  lawful  interest,  that  they  ought  never  to 
have  claimed  an  annual  rent,  and  that  all  the  payments 
made  under  this  head  should  be  deducted  trom,  the  capital 
advanced. 
Effects  Thus  we  can  understand  the  principal  features  of  the 

Licinlan  Liciniau  law  which  effected  a  reduction  of  debts.  But 
]ejp8ifttion.  the  details  are  beyond  our  i^each.  We  do  not  know 
whether  a  difference  was  made  between  debts  axudng 
from  loans  and  debts  arising  from  prsedial  dependence. 
Nor  is  it  in  any  way  hinted  by  what  means  the  debtor? 
were  enabled  to  pay  within  three  years  the  debts  remain- 
ing after  deduction  of  the  interest  already  paid.  Still  less 
are  we  able  to  discover  how  the  law  was  carried  out — 
whether  it  produced  the  intended  effect,  or  whether,  like  so 
many  other  laws  enacted  with  the  best  intentions,  it  was 
evaded  or  frustrated  by  the  intrigues  of  its  powerfiil  oppo- 
nents. That,  at  any  rate,  it  produced  no  thorough  change 
is  evident  from  the  continued  distress  of  the  plebeians, 
and  from  the  repeated  attempts  to  remedy  it  by  legislation. 
Change  in  The  agrarian  laws  of  Licinius  may,  on  account  of  their 
ing  of  The    great  importance,  be  compared  to  the  abolition  of  villenage 

'  See  p.  19],  note  1.  '  See  pp.  258  et  seq. 
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in  several  modem  states.     Their  object  was  the  formation,     chap. 


III. 
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or  at  least  the  increase,  of  an  independent  peasantry,  and 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  seignorial  rights  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors.  These  measures  were  carried  at  ^^^ 
a  most  favorable  conjuncture,  when,  by  the  success  of  the 
Eoman  arms,  the  original  territory  was  more  than  doubled 
and  when  that  class  of  citizens  which  had  hitherto  been 
dependent  and  labouring  under  disabilities  found  itself 
sufficiently  strong  to  claim  a  share  as  well  in  the  material 
gains  of  these  successes  as  in  the  honours  and  distinctions 
of  the  republic.  The  import  of  the  word  people  {populus) 
had  changed  in  course  of  time.  From  the  original  people 
of  the  patricians  it  had  passed  over  to  the  body  of  bur- 
gesses, consisting  of  the  two  classes.  When  the  centuries 
had  taken  upon  themselves  all  the  burdens,  and  with  them 
the  sovereignty,  of  the  republic,  the  patricians  could  no 
longer  say,  *  We  are  the  state.'  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
old  import  of  the  word  *  common  land '  {ager  pvblicus) 
could  no  longer  be  maintained,  and  a  continued  exclusion 
of  the  plebeians  from  this  common  land  became  a  crying 
injustice.  Consequently,  after  the  very  first  acquisition  of 
territory  in  442  B.C.  which  was  made  by  the  republic  after 
a  long  period  of  distress,*  we  meet  with  traces  of  plebeian 
agitations  in  which  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  patricians 
to  the  common  land  is  called  an  injustice.*  Yet  the  old 
privilege  did  not  give  way  at  the  first  blow.  The  Roman 
patricians  fought  for  it  with  all  the  tenacity  of  their  cha- 
racter. It  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  violent  agitation 
for  the  Licinian  laws  that  the  ruling  class  made  a  conces- 
sion which  so  nearly  afifected  their  interests.^ 

Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  show,  what  is  now  generally  Occupa- 
admitted,  that  the  maximum  of  five  hundred  jugera  of  ^^^^ 
land  which  the  Licinian  laws  allowed,  was  not  private  land. 
property  but  common  land.      The  measure  was  therefore 
no  confiscation,  but  a  regulation  of  the  right  of  occupying 
the  public  land,  a  right  which  the  patricians  had  hitherto 

'  See  above,  p.  266.  '  Livy,  iv.  63.  vi.  39. 

'  Plutarch,  Camill.,  39  :  rhy  y6fA0¥  rhy  fioAio'ra  Kvxodpra  rohs  •warpuclovs. 
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pleasure.  It  was  usual  for  the  state  after  a  new  conquest 
to  dispose,  by  assignation  or  sale,  of  onlj  a  portion  of 
the  acquired  territory.  The  greater  part  was  left  to  be 
occupied  by  the  citizens ;  the  state  reserving  to  itself  onl}- 
the  fee  simple  and  (at  least  since  406  B.C.)  an  annual  rent. 
It  is  clear  that  such  an  occupation  of  land  by  sufferance 
of  the  state,  though  it  could  not  confer  the  title  of  owner- 
ship, could  nevertheless  claim  to  be  recognised  and  pro- 
tected by  law,  especially  in  cases  where  the  occupied  land 
was  improved  by  the  occupier,  and  where  capital  had  been 
laid  out  on  it  for  buildings,  roads,  and  other  purposes. 
When,  in  course  of  time,  such  land  passed  into  other  hands 
by  sale  or  inheritance,  the  state  could  not  disturb  the 
possession  without  straining  its  legal  right  even  to  the 
verge  of  injustice.  A  resumption  of  such  lands  without 
compensation  would  have  amounted  almost  to  confiscation 
of  private  property.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Licinian  laws, 
the  occupation  of  the  Veientine  territory  was  compara- 
tively recent.  Yeii  had  fallen  in  396  B.C.  In  the  year  376 
Licinius  first  brought  forward  his  rogations.  In  the 
twenty  years  intervening,  the  inroad  of  the  Grauls  took 
place,  which  could  not  but  prevent  all  considerable  invest- 
ments in  land.  Moreover  the  agitation  for  the  division  of 
the  conquered  land  among  the  plebeians,  which  began 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Yeii,  might  serve  as  a  warning 
to  the  patricians  not  to  look  upon  any  possession  in  that 
quarter  as  safe  property.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
many  patricians  had  actually  begun  to  farm  more  than 
five  hundred  jugera  in  the  district  of  Yeii,  and  the  Licinian 
measure  may  have  had  no  retrospective  effect  at  all,  and 
may  have  been  intended  rather  to  regulate  the  right  of 
occupation  for  the  future  only.^     Consequently  we  hear 

>  This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  agnrian  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  more  that  200 
years  later,  fixed  the  same  maximam  of  600  jugera  for  the  possession  of  land 
to  be  held  by  one  individual.  What  may  have  been  a  Teiy  moderate  estate  in 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  must  have  been  considered  unusually  huge  at  the  time 
of  licinius. 
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of  no  case  of  a  patrician  being  compelled  to  restore  to  the     CHAP, 
state  any  land  that  he  had  already  occupied.     The  sane-   ^_    /  _^ 
tion  for  the  occupation  of  five  hundred  jugera,  conferring,     ^^^  "•^• 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of  this 
possession,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compensation  for  the 
losses  which  the  patricians  suffered  by  being  deprived  of 
the  tithes  of  their  clients  for  the  future.*     Under  these 
circumstances  the  whole  measure  was  as  free  from  injus- 
tice to  the  large  proprietors  as  it  was  beneficial  to  the 
peasantry. 

Livy's  statements  regarding  the  details  of  the  agrarian  Conjcc- 
law  of  Licinius  are  extremely  scanty.     He  mentions  no-  modern 
thing  but  the  legal  maximum  of  land  which  an  indivi-  historians. 
dual  was  allowed  to  possess.     But  there  are  several  points 
with  regard  to  which  we  should  like  to  be  more  fully  in- 
formed.    Niebuhr*  has  attempted  to  draw  a  more  complete 
sketch  of  the  legislation  of  Licinius  and  Sextius  by  borrow- 
ing some  features  from  the  agrarian  laws  of  the  Gracchi 
which  are  somewhat  better  known,  and  which  were  essen- 
tially re-enactments  of  the  Licinian  laws,  and  by  gathering 
a  few  detached  statements  found  here  and  there  in  Appian, 
Plutarch,  and  elsewhere.     But   his  conjectures  are  very 
doubtful,  because   it   appears  that  neither  Appian   nor 
Plutarch  had  access  to  any  genuine  traditions  bearing  on 
the  older  law,  and  that  their  statements  are  nothing  but 
guesses  and  inferences. 

It  is  very  doubtftd  whether  in  the  time  of  Licinius  the  Employ- 
employment  of  slaves   in  agriculture   had  become  very  ™ave"^ 
extensive,  and  had  threatened  to  ruin  the  small  peasants  labour. 
bj  the  competition  of  slave  labour,  and  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  large  landed  properties.     It  is  well  known  that 
this  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  that  they 
endeavoured  to  counteract  the  evil  by  proposing  a  law 

*  It  is  not  certain  that  the  provisioos  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  were 
intended  to  be  applied  to  other  lands  beside  the  Veientine  district.  We  think 
it  improbable  that  the  former  territory  of  Fidena?,  conquered  60  years  before 
426  B.C,  was  affected  by  it. 

*  Niebohr,  Bom.  Gisch,,  iii.  14;  English  translation,  iii.  13. 
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which  required  a  certain  portion  of  agricultural  labourers 
to  be  free  men.  It  seems  rather  probable  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Licinian  laws  the  number  of  slaves  was  still  small, 
although  afber  the  conquest  of  Yeii  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  this  respect.  The  majority  of  Roman  citizens 
were  free  peasants.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  of  the 
period  of  the  Samnite  wars  points  to  this  conclusion.  In 
consequence  of  these  wars,  however,  the  number  of  slaves 
increased  considerably,  and  after  the  subjection  of  those 
Italians  who  had  rebelled  in  the  Hannibalic  war,  slavery 
began  to  assume  large  proportions,  and  the  fr^e  peasantry 
of  the  old  time  diminished  more  and  more.  Later  still, 
when,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  the 
wealth  of  the  East  flowed  towards  Italy,  and  when  the 
Roman  nobility  had  degenerated  into  a  plutocracy,  the 
signs  became  manifest  of  a  decay  which  the  Gracchi  strove 
to  prevent,  but  which  they  were  too  late  to  arrest. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  assuming 
that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  was  productive  of  good 
results  for  a  considerable  time,  even  if  it  failed  to  effect 
all  the  good  intended  by  its  author.  The  Roman  common- 
wealth, if  it  was  to  grow,  could,  from  the  nature  of  its 
institutions,  grow  only  by  conquest.  But  every  conquest 
in  antiquity  was  not  only  an  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
victorious  race,  but  a  material  profit  for  the  conquerors  by 
the  booty  and  the  confiscations  which  it  brought  with  it 
This  profit  naturally  was  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  families,  whilst  in  those  of  the  common  people  it 
melted  away.  No  law  therefore  would  have  been  able  to 
secure  permanently  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  yeais 
a  greater  disproportion  existed  between  rich  land-owners 
and  impoverished  citizens  than  in  the  older  times  of 
greater  simplicity  and  contentment. 

The  third  law  of  Licinius  was  intended  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic.  The  office  of 
consular  tribunes,  which  had  been  created  in  444  B.G.,  boi^ 
from  the  very  beginning  the  character  of  a  compromise 
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and  a  provisional  arrangement.     It  was  intended  to  alter-     CHAP. 
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nate  with  the  consulship  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  plebeians  were  to  be  eligible.     But  in 
reality  this  concession  of  the  patricians  was  found  to  be 
not  a  real  one.     Not  only  did  the  patricians  manage  for  a 
long  time  to   prevent  the  election   of  consular  tribunes 
altogether,  but  they  succeeded  also  for  forty-four  years  (444 
to  400  B.C.)  in  excluding  the  plebeians  from  the  office.' 
At  length  when,  in  400  B.C.,  the  plebeians  had  carried  the 
election  of  one  of  their  class,  little  was  gained  after  all, 
for  they  could  not  maintain  the  advantage  which   they 
had  gained.     The  patrician  influence  at  the  elections  was 
irresistible.  Only  on  two  succeeding  occasions  did  plebeians 
obtain  the  dignity  which  they  were   entitled  by  law  to 
share  regularly  with  the  patricians.     It  was  clear  that 
the  plebeians  were  unable  to  obtain  in  this  manner  the 
rights  they  claimed.     The  mere  concession  of  eligibility 
was  of  no  use.     It  was  necessary  to  make  it  by  law  com- 
pulsory for  the  people  to  elect  a  plebeian  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  state,  and  unconditionally  to  exclude  the  pa- 
tricians from  the  place  reserved  for  a  plebeian.     For  this 
purpose  the  old  consular  office  was  re-established,  which 
in  truth  had  continued  to  exist  in  a  modified  form  in  the 
office  of  consular  tribunes.     The  very  name  of  the  latter 
(tribuni    militum   consulari  potestate)   had   preserved  the 
memory  of  the  consulship,  and  they  had  differed  from  the 
old  consuls  more  in  external  matters   than  in   the  real 
powers  of  the  office.     Now  the  Licinian  law  re-established 
the  original  republican  office,  and  made  it  not  only  ac- 
cessible to  the  plebeians,  but  divided  it  formally  between 
the  two  classes  by  enacting  that  every  year  one  of  the  two 
consuls  must  be  a  plebeian.^ 

It   is  possible  that  Licinius  and  Sextius   intended  to  The 
restore  the  old  consulship  without  any  diminution  of  its  l^^^' 
original  power.      But  this  they  were  nnable   to   effect. 
The  patricians  made  a  determined  resistance,  and  they 

*  See  above,  p.  213.  "  I^ivyt  vi.  3*. 
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succeeded  in  separating  from  the  consulship  the  judicial 
functions,  and  in  establishing  for  these  functions,  under 
the  name  of  prsetorship,  a  distinct  office  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  themselves.  They  saw  in  their  acquaintance 
with  and  management  of  the  laws  a  chief  support  of  their 
power  long  after  they  had  shared  with  the  plebeians  the 
command  of  the  army.  The  plebeians  yielded.  The 
patricians,  therefore,  lost  not  more  than  a  third  part  of 
the  supreme  magistracy,  for  the  preetor  was  considered  a 
colleague  of  the  consuls,  although  his  functions  were  not 
precisely  the  same.  For  about  thirty  years  {tUl  337  B.C.) 
the  patricians  remained  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
prsetorship  after  they  had  been  obliged  to  share  with  the 
plebeians  every  patrician  office  in  the  state,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  connected  with  religion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tenacity  with  which  the  patricians 
clung  to  the  judicial  office  after  they  had  given  up  to  the 
plebeians  a  share  in  the  consulship,  censorship,  and  dicta- 
torship, sprung  not  from  their  pride  alone,  nor  was  justified 
by  a  supposed  incompeteDcy  of  the  plebeians  to  discharge 
this  office.    We  cannot  avoid  accusing  the  noble  patricians 
of  common  selfishness — ^a  selfishness  the  more  deserving  of 
our  reprobation  as  it  made  the  administration  of  justice 
serve  its  purposes.     As  long  as  patricians  alone  acted  as 
judges,  the  agrarian  laws  and  the  laws  of  debt  which  had 
been  passed  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  were  not  easily 
allowed  to  interfere  with  their  interest's.     It  was  possible 
for  them  to  regain  in  detail,  by  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  what  they  had  lost  by  their  enactment,  and   we 
know  enough  of  patrician  recklessness  in  fighting  for  the 
interests  of  their  party  to  feel  quite  sure  that  they  knew 
how  to   avail  themselves   of  the  advantages  which    the 
exclusive  possession  of   the  judicial  office  for  a  whole 
generation  conferred  on  them. 

The  increase  of  the  chief  offices  of  state  effected  by  the 
establishment  of  the  prsetorship  had  been  prepared  dming 
the  time  of  the  consular  tribunes.  When,  in  445  B.C., 
the  patricians  consented  to  a  change  by  which,  instead  of 
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two  patrician  consuls,  three  consular  tribunes  should  be     CHAP, 
elected  from  the  two  classes,  it  had  evidently  been  their  ._^\^'  _^ 
intention  to  reserve  one   of   the   three   places   for    the    ^66  b.c. 
judicial  office,  and  not  to  admit  plebeians  to  this  place.^ 
This  plan  they  now  carried  out ;  and  perhaps  they  referred 
to  it  as  a  precedent  when  they  formally  separated  the 
judicial  office  from  the  consulship,  and  handed  it  over  to  a 
praetor,  to  be  elected  from  the  patrician  body. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  new  office  of  two  patrician  The  ouruid 

1  '1 

aediles  had  in  a  manner  been  established  in  the  consti-  *®*** 
tution  of  the  consular  tribunes.  For  it  is  extremely 
probable  that,  when  the  number  of  these  officers  was 
increased  to  six,  two  of  them  had  to  discharge  the  duties 
which  were  afterwards  conferred  on  the  curule  sediles. 
These  duties  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
plebeian  sediles,  and  consisted  principally  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  town  police. 

This  gradual  growth  of  the  new  constitution  out  of  Growth  of 
previously  existing  forms  is  one  of  the  features  which  constitu- 
characterise  the  public  life  of  the  Eoman  people.     In  the  ^*^"* 
history  of  the  Roman  constitution  we  never  meet  with  a 
total  revolution  that  breaks  entirely  with  the  past.     It 
advances  by  way  of  reforms,  and  even  when  the  spirit  and 
essence  of  the  republic  perished,  its  external  forms  re- 
mained, and  softened  for  the   mass  of  the   people  the 
transition  to  the  monarchy,  by  hiding  it  from  the  super- 
ficial observer. 

Even  before  the  final  triumph  of  the  Licinian  laws,  Religioua 
during  the  very  heat  of  the  contest,  a  reform  similar  to  °  ^^^' 
the  division  of  the  consulship  between  the  two  orders  is 
said  to  have  taken  place,  namely,  the  increase  of  the 
officers  for  regulating  religious  festivals  (duumviri  sacris 
faciundis)  from  two  to  ten,  and  the  admission  of  five 
plebeians  to  this  office."  The  change  was  of  considerable 
political  importance,  because  these  men  had  in  their  keep- 
ing the  prophetic  books,  which  could  easily  be  made  use 

'  S«e  above,  p.  218.  ■  See  above,  p.  316. 
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semi-priestly  office  was,  moreover,  of  importance  to  the 
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plebs,  because  the  domain  of  religion  was  that  which  the 
patricians  guarded  with  the  greatest  jealousy  from  the 
encroachments  of  their  antagonists. 
Admission  By  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  the  relation  of  the 
plebeians  ^^  Orders  to  each  other  was  finally  determined.  The 
to  patrician  principle  was  established  that  patricians  and  plebeians 
were  both  citizens  of  the  state,  and  equally  eligible  to  the 
honotirs  and  dignities  of  the  republic.  It  is  true  that 
the  patricians,  even  afber  this  period,  made  several  attempts 
to  regain  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship,  aud, 
indeed,  succeeded  several  times,  in  open  defiance  of  the 
Licinian  laws,  in  electing  two  patrician  consuls ;  but 
after  343  b.o.  this  was  not  attempted  again,  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  plebeians  remained  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  their  share  of  the  chief  magistracy.  In  the 
first  year  after  the  Licinian  laws,  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  patricians  to  the  curule  sedileship  was  set  aside,  and 
there  appear  from  henceforth  alternately  year  afber  year 
pairs  of  patrician  and  plebeian  sediles.  The  dictatorship 
became  accessible  to  the  plebeians  in  356  B.C. ;  the 
censorship  in  351  b.o.  ;  though  it  was  not  till  280  B.C.  that 
a  plebeian  censor  was  allowed  to  perform  the  solemn  act 
by  which  a  new  census  was  made  and  ratified  (called  in 
technical  language  condere  Itustrum),  In  337  B.C.  the 
plebeians  obtained  access  to  the  prsetorship.  Still  the 
priestly  offices  remained  closed  to  them  until,  sixty-six 
years  after  the  Licinian  laws,  the  law  of  Ogulnius  divided 
the  pontificate  and  augurate  between  the  two  orders; 
but  the  old  offices  of  the  Salii,  of  the  Arvalian  brethren, 
of  the  Fetiales,  and  lastly  of  the  sacrificial  king,  which 
possessed  no  political  importance,  always  remained  in 
possession  of  the  patrician  order. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   FIRST   SAMNITE   WAR. 
343-341  B.C. 

In  the   beginning  of  the  Roman  history  we   find   four     CHAP 
different  races  in  possession  of  Italy — the  Etruscans,  the  ^. 
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Greeks,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Sabellians.  All  of  these  had 
immigrated  into  Italy,^  but  only  of  the  immigration  of  the  ^^^  ... 
Etruscans,  Greeks,  and  Gauls  was  any  accurate  tradition 
preserved.  The  Sabellians,  therefore,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  genuine  Italians,*  and  the  more  so  as  they  were 
the  parent  stock  whose  branches  gradually  overspread  the 
peninsula,  and  caused  their  language  and  customs  to  prevail 
over  the  others.  The  Etruscans,  Greeks,  and  Gauls 
gradually  lost  their  political  independence  and  national 
peculiarities.  Italy  ceased  to  be  in  the  south  *  a  larger 
Greece,'  in  the  centre  a  country  of  the  Etruscans,  in  the 
north  a  Gaul.  It  was  the  Sabines  who  made  it  one 
country,  imprinted  on  it  the  stamp  of  one  nationality,  and 
spread  that  language  and  those  political  institutions  which 
extensively  and  for  a  long  period  determined  the  whole 
history  of  the  world.  But  before  the  various  Sabellian 
peoples  found  in  Rome  their  common  centre  and  head,  a 
collision  took  place  between  their  two  most  powerful 
members,  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites,  who  waged  war 
against  each  other  with  few  interruptions  for  two  genera- 
tions (343-272  B.C.).     The  final  decision  was  in  favour  of 

•  In  the  extreme  south-east,  on  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  there  are  found 
faint  traces  of  a  primeTal  population,  called  the  Messapians,  who  seem  to  have 
precMied  all  the  above-named  immigrants,  and  were  driven  by  them  into  this 
remote  comer.     See  Mommsen,  Unteritalische  Dialectey  p.  41  if. 

*  They  were  considered  by  the  ancients  a.s  Autochthones,  op  sprung  from  the 
Soil.     See  Strabo,  r.  3,  1. 
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Rome,  and  established  for   ever  the   incontestible  pre- 
eminence of  that  city  and  its  title  to  dominion  over  Italy. 

That  the  Sabellians  did  originally  immigrate  by  the 
land  route  from  the  north,  and  not  by  sea  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  possession  of  the  middle  and 
mountainous  part  of  the  peninsula  and  in  historical  time 
moved  from  north  to  south.  Their  most  northern  tribe, 
the  XJmbrians,  had  been  very  widely  spread  in  prehistoric 
times,  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  countries  which  were 
possessed  at  a  later  period  by  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans. 

In  the  most  elevated  valleys  of  the  Abruzzi,  surrounded 
by  the  snow-capped  summits  of  Gran  Sasso  and  Velino, 
dwelt  the  Sabines,  who,  longer  than  any  other  Sabellian 
race,  preserved  their  national  peculiarities,  and  were 
therefore  considered  in  later  times  as  models  of  ancestral 
simplicity,  hardiness,  and  virtue.*  Prom  these  high 
mountain  lands  the  different  races  descended  like  streams 
that  flood  and  fertilise  the  deep-lying  valleys  and  plains. 
The  Latins,  whom  we  meet  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tiber,  belonged  to  the  oldest  of  these  successive 
streams.  Then  came  the  Sabines  from  Cures,  of  whom  the 
history  of  regal  Bome  has  so  much  to  relate.  To  the 
same  race  belonged  the  iBquians  and  the  Yolscians,  whose 
wild  onset  was  broken  by  the  stout  resistance  of  the  young 
Eoman  republic,  as  also  a  number  of  other  Sabellian 
nations  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula. 

South  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  mountain 
chain  of  the  Apennines  rises  again  in  huge  masses  to  the 
height  of  6,000  feet.  These  high  lands,  now  called  Mout^ 
Matese,  spread  around  the  source  of  the  Voltumus,  and 
command  the  plain  of  Campania  traversed  by  that  river. 
Here  dwelt  two  Sabellian  races,  the  Pentrians  in  the  north 
and  the  Caudinians  in  the  south,  who  retained  the  common 
name  of  their  race  but  very  slightly  changed,  and  were 
called  by  the  Bomans   Samnites.^     The  same  name  is 

»  Strabo,  v.  3,  1. 

'  The  name  Samnites,  in  Greek  Xauinrai^  t.f.,  Sabnites,  or  Sabinites,  is  onlj 
a  slight  rariiition  of  Sabini.  On  coins  of  their  own  they  called  thcmselres 
Safinetf. — Mommsen,  Unterital.  Dvalecte^  p.  201. 
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occasionally  applied  to  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Hirpinians     CHAP. 
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on  their  southern  frontier,  the  Picentines  and  the  Pren- 
tanians  who  lived  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  We  must  guard 
against  supposing  that  common  descent  and  kindred  blood 
implied  political  union.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the 
Pentrians  and  the  Caudinians  always  were  united.  At  any 
rate  we  know  that,  when  the  Samnites  are  mentioned,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  all  the  races  which  shared  this 
name  are  referred  to.* 

Of  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  Samnites  The 
we  have  no  authentic  account.     They  were  rude  but  not  g^te?^*' 
savage  mountaineers,   hardened  by  their  mode   of  life, 
warlike,   enterprising,  and  bold.      Although  inclined   to 
pillage  and  plunder,  in  which  the  wars  of  rude  nations 
principally  consist,  they  did  not  carry  on  war  as  mere 
robbers  and  incendiaries.     Not  inferior  to  the  Bomans  in 
military  equipment,  in  the  arts  of  war,  or  in  strategy,  they 
were  in  every  respect  worthy  antagonists.     But  they  had 
one  weak  point ;  they  had  no  firm  political  unity,  and  this 
want  caused  them  to  succumb.     The  individual  townships 
or  cantons,  it  appears,  lived  almost  completely  independent 
in  their  secluded  valleys ;  there  were  no  large  towns  in  the 
country,  and  there  was  no  centre  like  Eome,  where  the 
strength  of  the   people  might  have  been   combined   for 
common  action.     For  the  conduct  of  the  general  affairs 
of  the  nation  the  heads  of  the  separate  tribes  met  and 
formed  a  sort  of  senate,  which,  however,  could  not  have 
the  support  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  as  the  senate  had 
in  Rome.     There  were  no  regular  magistrates  chosen  year 
by  year,  to  whose  hand  the  executive  power  might  be 
intrusted  with  safety.     The  kingly  ofiBce  was  unknown. 
In  war  they  had  common  military  chiefs  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  far  these  chiefs  could  inforce  obedience  among 

'  The  Koman  historians  are  generally  inclined  to  apply  comprehensive  names 
to  the  pnoples  with  whom  they  were  at  war.  Instead  of  specifying  the  parti- 
cular Latin  or  Etruscan  towns  concerned,  they  often  speak  of  Latins  or  Etruscans 
jrenerally,  sometimes  emphatically  adding  that  all  the  Latins  or  Etruscans  are 
referred  to.  See  above,  p.  96,  note  1.  This  kind  of  misrepresentation  is  often 
due  as  much  to  ignorance  and  inaccuracy  as  to  downright  dishonesty. 
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the  different  members  of  the  leagae.    We  may  take  for 
granted  that  the   confederacy  of  the  Samnites  snfFered 
843  B.C.    from  the  defects  and  vices  which  are  inherent  in  all 
alliances  of  sovereign  or  partly  sovereign  states. 

While  Bome  was  fighting  with  the  .^nians  and  the 
Yolscians  for  the  dominion  of  Latium,  the  Samnites  sent 
successive  swarms  of  conqaerors  to  the  south  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  subdued  the  inland 
districts  where  along  the  coast  the  numerous  Greek 
colonies  stretched  from  Campania  even  to  Tarentum«  But 
more  especially  were  they  attracted  by  the  firuitful  plains 
of  Campania.  Here  the  Etruscans  had  founded  or  con- 
quered a  number  of  towns  at  the  time  of  their  national 
power  and  greatness,  when  they  ruled  over  Bome  and 
Latium.^  All  these  fell  one  afber  another  into  the  hands 
of  Sanmite  conquerors.  According  to  the  Boman  tradition' 
Capua,  the  most  important  of  these,  was  lost  in  the  year 
831  u.G.  (428  B.C.),  and  the  smaller  places — Calatia^  Snes- 
sula,  Acerrse,  Nola,  Atella — which  covered  the  plain  of  Cam- 
pania, shared  the  same  fate,  as  did  also  Cumse,  the  oldest 
Greek  settlement  on  Italian  ground.  Naples  alone  was 
able  to  preserve  her  independence,  and  in  this  last  refuge 
the  Greek  language  and  Greek  civilisation  were  preserved, 
when  in  almost  all  other  places  the  Greek  element  had 
been  overpowered  by  barbarism. 

The  Samnite  conquerors  of  Campania  were  soon  es- 
tranged from  their  own  countrymen.  No  political  union 
bound  the  Samnite  colonies  to  the  mother  countrj.  The 
Campanians,  like  the  Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  became  an 
independent  people.  They  seem  even  to  have  forgotten 
that  they  were  of  the  same  blood  with  the  mountain  tribes 
of  the  Apennines.  They  intermarried  with  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  districts,  and  in  its  mild 
climate  and  fertile  soil  they  lost  their  old  simplicity  and 
contentment,  and  even  their  bravery.     In  Campania  the 

1  See  O.  Mtiller,  Etrusker,  i.  166  ff. 

*  Livy,  iv.  37.    It  is,  however,  probable,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Elmscaiis 
from  Campania  took  place  earlier. — See  above,  pp.  99»  171. 
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Greeks  and  the  Etruscans  had  vied  with  each  other  in     ^^^^• 
accmnnlating  the  products  of  highly  developed  industry 


and  extensive  commercial  enterprise.  In  this  beautiful 
land  there  had  arisen,  under  such  favourable  oppor- 
tunities, a  refined  enjoyment  of  life,  its  luxuries  and 
comforts,  unknown  to  the  rude  mountaineers  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Capua  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  populous  towns  of  Italy,  and  the  bad  character  which 
the  inhabitants  had  then  and  afterwards  for  effeminacy 
and  indulgence,  though  perhaps  exaggerated  and  in  some 
cases  unjust,  was  certainly  not  quite  without  foundation. 
Another  cause  contributed  to  weaken  the  new  Sabellian  ^'^^' 

panian 

community  of  Capua.    The  conquerors  formed  a  nobility  facuooB. 
distinct  from  the  mass  of  the  people.     They  were  con- 
stantly at  variance  with  the  common  people,  and  seemed 
to  regard  the  state  and  the  productive  industry  of  the 
people  as  their  private  property.      While  in  Bome  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  had  gradually  become  one  united 
people,  the  breach  between  the  ruling  and  the  subject 
class  in  Capua  was  so  widened  that  the  two  parties  applied 
for  help  from  abroad.     The  nobles  directed  their  hopes  to 
Bome ;  the  people  endeavoured  to  join  the  Samnites.    This 
fatal  discord  could  not  fail  to  make  Campania  the  prey  of 
either  the  one   or   the   other  powerful   neighbour  who 
were  lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  seize  upon  that 
beautiful  country. 

Such  an  opportunity  wa«  found  but  too  easily.     The  l^^^- 
Sidicinians,  a   Sabellian  people  between  Campania  and  of  Rome  in 
Latium,  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Samnites  and  received  ^.*™P*^" 
help  fix>ni  the  Campanians.     But  even  the  two  peoples  affairs. 
united  were  not  equal  to  the  Samnites.     On  the  mountain 
of  Tifata,  which  forms  a  natural  stronghold  near  Capua, 
the    Samnites    established    themselves,    devastated    the 
country,  and  defeated  the  Campanians  as  often  as  they 
ventured  to  meet  them.     The  latter  in  their  distress  now 
turned  to  Bome,  asked  and  received  Boman  assistance ; 
and  thus,  in  the  year  843   B.C.,  the  Bomans  and  the 

z  2 
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.      ,  V_^   The  Bomans  had  been,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  allied 

343  B.a    y^i^^  ^i^g  Sanmites  since  the  year  354  B.C.   Of  what  nature 
the  alliance  was  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  it  was  not  merely  a  declaration  of  mataal 
friendship,  but  that  there  was  a  distinct  object  in  view. 
This  object  we  may  venture  to  suppose  was  to  reduce  the 
hostile  nations   dwellings  between  Some  and  Samninm, 
especially  the  Yolscians  and  the  Sidicinians.   The  Bomans 
had,  therefore,  no  sort  of  excuse  for  mixings  themselves  up 
in  a  quarrel  between  the  Samnites  and  their  neighbours. 
This  was  felt  by  the  annalists,  who  made  it  their  task  to 
represent  the  policy  of  Home  not  only  as  successful,  but 
as  just  and  magnanimous.     They  expect  us  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  senate   declined  the  request  of  the 
Campanians,  because  Bome  would  not  stand  in  the  waj 
of  their  allies,  the  Samnites.    Thereupon  the  Campanians, 
it  is  related,  surrendered  themselves  in  due  form  as  sub- 
jects to  the  Bomans,  and  now  the  senate  determined  to 
take  steps  in  favour  of  the  town  of  Capua,  which  had 
become  Boman.    This  story  is  confessedly  false,  for  Capua 
remained,  what  it  had  been,  an  independent  town.    The 
Boman  senate,  if  it  found  occasion  to  adopt  the  cause  of 
the  Campanians  and  Sidicinians,  had  probably  a  better 
plea  than  a  fictitious  surrender  of  Capua  and  her  territorr 
to  Bome.     At  any  rate  war  was  declared.*    The  Boman 
annalists  related  long  stories  of  fierce  combats,  and  three 
hard-fought  but  decisive  victories.     But  all  these  rei)orts 
are  either  manifest  and  reckless  exaggerations  or  down- 
right fictions.* 

»  See  p.  295.  *  Liry,  vii.  29. 

*  Mommsen  {Rom,  Gesch.^  i.  358)  says :  *  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  annaU 
of  Rome  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  stoiy  of  the  first  Samnite  wsr.  &» 
related  by  Livy  (p.  359).  Intelligent  and  honest  readers  cannot  fail  to  lAxem 
that  this  report  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  impossible  things  .  .  .  The  repetition' 
are  perhaps  even  more  startling  ...  On  the  whole  the  style  of  nanatiTe  is 
this  chapter  betrays  a  different  period  and  a  different  hand  from  the  other  more 
trustworthy  annalistic  reports.  The  story  is  fuU  of  detailed  battle  sceness  o^' 
anecdotes,  and  of  exhaustiye  and  sometimes  startling  archaeological  digresaiofia.' 
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A  connected  history  of  the  war  cannot  be  made  out  of  chap. 
the  contradictory  and  confused  accounts.  It  appears  that 
the  Samnites  were  not  equal  to  the  Romans  and  their 
aUies.  At  least  they  could  not  maintain  their  position  in  Jh®  . 
Campania,  and  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  of  one  year  s  ^ars. 
duration,  a  Eoman  army  kept  possession  of  Capua.  The 
time  seemed  to  have  come  when  the  republic  could  plant 
a  firm  foot  beyond  the  bounds  of  Latium.  Campania,  the 
apple  of  discord  between  the  Samnites  and  the  £omans, 
seemed  to  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  latter ;  and  the 
pretended  surrender  of  Capua  seemed  to  turn  out  a  real 
conquest,  when  suddenly  an  internal  dispute  arose  which 
arrested  the  Eomans  in  their  bold  career  of  victory,  and 
conjured  up  indirectly  a  desperate  contest  for  their  ex- 
istence with  their  oldest  and  most  faithful  allies  and 
kinsmen,  the  Latins. 
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BOOK     After  the  settlement  of  the  civil  contest,  and  the  passing 
.  •  .-  of  the  Licinian  law,  367  B.C.,  Camillus,  we  are  told,  oon- 
342  B.C.     secrated  a  temple  to  Concord.^     But  it  was  an  illusion  to 
pa^icians    hope  that  discord  would  henceforth  be  banished  for  erer. 
*°^  .         It  is  true,  the  contest  was  not  renewed  with  the  animositj 
that  had  been  displayed  before,  but  patricians  and  ple- 
beians were  equally  far  removed  from  the  true  spirit 
which  should  animate  the  members  of  one  community. 
The  consciousness  of  defeat  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  feeling  of  having  gained  but  half  a  victory,  could 
produce  an  apparent  peace  only  during  the  time  of  mutual 
exhaustion.     The  patricians  had  not  yet  entirely  given 
up  the  hope  of  regaining  what  they  had  lost ;  nor  could 
the  plebeians   stop  half  way,  and  rest  satisfied  with  a 
reform  which  reserved  for  the  old  nobiliiy  the  highest 
judicial  and  other  offices. 
Non-ob-  It  is  not  reported  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Licinian 

of  the  l^^s  regarding  the  relief  of  debtors  and  the  common  land 
Licinian  were  conscientiously  carried  out.  We  may  reasonably  doubt 
it  when  we  learn  that,  twelve  years  after  the  solemn  peace 
between  the  two  classes  (355  B.C.),  the  most  important 
reform  of  the  Licinian  laws,  the  division  of  the  consulate 
between  patricians  and  plebeians,  was  violated.  The  re- 
actionary party  of  the  nobility  carried  the  election  of  two 
patricians,  and  the  same  open  breach  of  the  law  was 
repeated  in  the  next  ten  years  not  less  than  six  times. 
It  was  a  bad  time  for  the  plebeians,  and  it  is  natural  that, 

>  Kntarcb,  Cam^  42. 
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nnder  such  circumstances,  the  material  interests  of  the     CHAP, 

V 

plebeian  class  should  suffer,  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of 
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the  Licinian  laws.  The  agrarian  law,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  not  carried  out  where  it  interfered  with  the  patrician 
interests.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  the  ruling  party 
made  concessions  to  the  people  in  minor  matters,  so  that 
in  the  main  they  might  keep  the  advantage. 

Thus  we  hear  that  in  the  year  357  b.o.  the  rate  of  in^  Distress 
terest  was  fixed  at  one-twelfth  of  the  capital  per  annum,^  plebeians 
aod  ten  years  later  a  further  reduction  to  one-half  of  this 
rate  took  place.     It  is  further  mentioned  that  in  the  year 
352  B.C.  a  commission  of  five,  three  of  whom  were  ple- 
beians, V7as  formed,  who,  by  advancing  money  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  were  to  assist  debtors  who  were  in  diflB- 
culties,  but  could  give  security  to  the  state  for  repayment 
of  an  advance.     We  are  unable,  owing  to  the  scantiness 
of  our  information,  to  ascertain  exactly  the  effect  of  such 
measures.     It  is  not  impossible  that,  as  Livy^  relates, 
debtors  and  creditors  were  satisfied ;  but  we  ought  to  know 
much  more  of  the  existing  circumstances  to  feel  quite  sure 
that  this  wBsS  really  the  case.     We  can  imagine  reasons 
why  the  creditors  made  a  sacrifice  from  political  motives, 
and  abated  a  portion  of  their  legal  demands,  in  order  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  might  be  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way  in  the  appropriation  of  the  state  lands  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  republic.     But  the  state  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  great  amount  of  indebtedness   of  the 
plebeians,  and  from  various  other  evils.    This  was  brought 
to  light  by  the  mutiny  of  342  B.C.,  which  was  not  merely 

*  This  foenus  unciarium,  i.e.,  one  ounce  or  the  twelfth  part  of  an  as,  makes 
8^  per  cent,  per  annum.  Niebuhr  {Bom.  Gesch.^  iii.  66  ;  English  translation, 
iii.  58)  thinks  that  the  old  year  of  ten  months  was  taken  for  this  calcula* 
tion.  Reduced  to  a  year  of  twelve  months  it  is  exactly  10  per  cent.  This  is  a 
very  low  rate  of  interest  for  those  early  times,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  money  was  actually  lent  at  that  rate  at  the  time  in  question,  357  B.C. 
Yet  Tacitus  reports  {Anncd.^  ti.  16)  that  this  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  already 
by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  that  was  so,  how  was  it  possible  to  re-enact 
this  law,  as  if  it  had  never  existed  ?  The  whole  of  this  matter  is  beset  with 
difficulties,  which  stiU  await  their  solution. 

*  livy,  Til.  21. 
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the  symptom  of  an  accidental  passing  discomfort,  but  the 
outbreak  of  a  long-repressed  and  deeply-seated  malady  of 
the  state. 

The  accounts  of  this  mutiny  differ  so  materially  that, 
according  to  Livy,^  nothing  is  certain  but  that  a  mutiny 
took  place  and  was  put  down.  The  different  reports 
are  indeed  singular  and  obscure,  partly  on  account  of 
their  brevity  and  incompleteness,  partly  as  contradicting 
one  another;  but  to  such  things  we  are  accustomed  in 
our  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  It  has  even  happened  that,  in  several  reports 
of  the  same  event,  differing  materially  the  one  from 
the  other,  we  have  been  able  to  discover  a  more  genuine 
historical  tradition  than  in  perfectly  smooth  and  rectified 
accounts.  Completeness  of  the  narrative  we  are,  at  this 
stage,  very  far  from  expecting.  We  have  stiU  to  deal 
with  fragments,  and  may  be  well  satisfied  if  among  these 
fragments  we  discover  here  and  there  traces  of  genuine 
historical  testimony.  Let  us  try  to  discover  such  in  the 
accounts  of  the  mutiny  of  842  b.o. 

After  the  victorious  campaign  against  the  Samnites, 
848  B.C.,  it  is  said  the  Boman  legions  wintered  in  Cam- 
pania, in  order  to  protect  Capua  and  Suessula  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Samnites  during  the  winter.*  The  luxurious 
life  in  that  favoured  country  made  the  Boman  soldiers 
forget  their  fatherland,  and  they  conceived  the  treacherous 
plan  of  attacking  the  Capuans,  of  murdering  them,  and 
thus  taking  possession  of  their  land,  just  as  the  Capuans 
themselves,  eighty  years  before,  had  acted  towards  the 
former  inhabitants.  The  plan  became  known,  and  was 
frustrated  by  the  consul  C.  Marcius  Butilus.  He  dis- 
charged the  most  dangerous  of  the  mutineers,  and  sent 
them  home  either  singly  or  in  small  troops.  Thus 
the  army  was  purified  of  the  most  licentious  soldiers. 
Meanwhile  the  men  who  had  been  discharged  banded 
themselves  together,  marched  against  Borne,  and  placed 


*  Livy,  vii.  42. 


•  Livy,  vii.  38. 
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bj  force  a  noble  patrician,  T.  Quinctius,  at  their  head,  as 
commander.     The  dictator,  M,  Valerius  Corvus,  led  an 
army  against  them.     But  instead  of  a  battle,  a  friendly 
meeting  took  place,  and  the  civil  war  was  ended  by  the 
enactment  of  a  new  fundamental  law  {lex  sacrata),  proposed 
by  the  senate,  and  carried  by  a  resolution  of  the  people. 
Of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  which  was  no  doubt  tolerably 
comprehensive,  only  one  is  specified,  viz.,  that  no  Boman 
soldier  should  be  discharged  from    service  without  his 
consent,  and  that  a  military  tribune  should  not  be  lowered 
to  the  rank  of  a  centurion.     Livy  also  mentions,  as  a 
demand  of  the  soldiers,  that  the  pay  of  the  cavalry,  which 
was  three  times  as  much  as   the  pay  of  the   common 
legionarj'  soldiers,  should  be  reduced.     But,  according  to 
other  accounts,  the  conditions  of  peace  contained  far  more 
sweeping  and  general  regulations  and  real  fundamental 
reforms.     One  law,  according  to  this  account,  forbade  the 
re-election  of  a  consul  within  ten  years,  and  the  appoint- 
ment at  one  time  to  more  than  one  office.     The  most 
startling  innovation,  however,  is  a  resolution  of  the  people, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  tribune  L.  Genucius,  which  forbade 
all  interest  on  loans.^ 

What  Livy  says  of  the  various  reports  as  to  the  name  Militmy 
of  the  commander  of  the  mutinous  troops,  and  the  repre-  <***c<^"^°*- 
sentative  of  the  senate  during  these  negotiations,  is  of 
no  importance,  and  shows,  as  we  have  said,  that  many 
independent  and   different  traditions  existed,   which   on 
the  whole  confirm  the  fact  of  a  grave  commotion  in  the 
year  342  B.C.     What  is  important  to  us  is,  to  discover  the 
object  of  the  reform  of  this  year,  and  to  find  the  reason 
for  it  in  the  condition  in  which  the  state  and  the  nation 
were.     The  regulations  which  forbade  the  discharge  of 
soldiers    against  their  will  and  the  degradation  of   the 
military  tribunes  are  only  fragments  of  a  general  law, 
which    was  not  confined  to  the  two  named  classes,  but 
included  all  ranks.     It  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the 

'  Livy,  rii.  4,  2  :  '  Ne  fcenerare  liceret/ 
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caprice  of  the  consuls,  from  whom,  twenty  years  before 
(362  B.C.),  the  nomination  of  six  military  tribtmes,  ont  of 
four   and   twenty  for  each  legion,  had  been  taken,  in 
order  to  be  transferred  to  the  people.^     This  limitation 
of  the  free  choice  of  the  consuls  was  not  decided  upon 
because  those  so  nominated  possessed  less  military  ability 
than  those  who  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  a 
popular  assembly.     On  the  contrary,  if  military  ability 
alone  had  been  considered,  the  choice  might  have  been 
safely  left  to  the  consuls,  who,   as  commanders-in-chief, 
were  more  interested  than  anybody  in  having  efficient 
officers  under  them.     But  other  things  besides  military 
efficiency  came  into  consideration.      The  rank  which  a 
man  held  in  the  legion  regulated,  in  the  first  instance,  his 
pay.     Next  to  this  it  determined  the  share  of  plunder 
to  which  he  was  entitled — a  material  consideration  with 
a  Roman  soldier.     In  the  third  place,  it  fixed  the  propor- 
tion of  land  which  he  was  to  receive  in  case  of  colonies 
being  established  in  the  conquered  territory.*     It  was 
therefore  possible  for  the  commanding  consul,  by  freely 
controlling  the  rank  of  the  officers,  and  by  dismissing  or 
retaining  the  soldiers  at  pleasure,  to  deprive  those  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him,  or  even  whole  classes  of  citizens,  of 
their  share  in  the  profits  of  a  war.     Such  acts  of  injustice 
must  have  taken  place  frequently;    and  it  was  natural 
that  the  soldiers  should  seek  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
these  wrongs,  after  a  victorious  campaign  in  Campania, 
especially  if  they  could  look  forward  to  an  allotment  of 
land  in  that  country.     Thus  may  the  singular  phenomenon 
be  explained,  that  the  people  protested,  not  against  com- 
pulsory service,  but  against  summary  discharge. 

How  far  the  other  parts  of  the  reform  of  the  year  842 
B.C.  harmonised  with  the  leading  idea  just  detailed 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  demand  that 
the  pay  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  three  times  as  much  as 
that  of  the  infantry,  should  be  reduced,  is  easily  under- 


»  Livy,  yii.  5. 
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stood.    The  consideration  that  every  man's  share  of  the     CHAP, 
booty  was  regulated    by    the  amount  of  pay  which  he  s^ 


received  was,  we  may  readily  suppose,  one  motive.  The  ^*^  *'^* 
prohibition  of  a  plurality  of  ofElces  in  one  hand,  and  of 
the  too  frequent  re-election  to  the  consulship,  may  be 
explained  in  the  same  way ;  for  the  movement  of  the  year 
342  B.C.  was  clearly  democratic,  and  directed  against  the 
new  nobility.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  conquests,  the 
Boman  posts  of  honour  had  begun  to  be,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  before,  the  sources  of  influence  and  wealth ;  and 
democratic  jealousy  soon  began  an  opposition  which,  con- 
sidering the  rapacious  character  of  the  Boman  nobility, 
was  but  too  well  justified. 

The  startling  statement  that  at  this  time  a  law  of  the  The 
tribune     Genucius   abolished    altogether    the    taking    of  j^^^^"* 
interest  for  loans  remains  to  be  examined.     Such  a  law,  it  interest, 
is  true,  is  foolish  and  ineffectual ;  but  nevertheless  such 
laws  have  been  enacted   in  several  countries,  after  the 
example  of  the  Jews.^    Yet  it  is  diflBcult  to  believe  that 
such  a  rational  people  as  the  Romans  ever  adopted  it, 
especially  as  the  practice  of  taking  interest  was  sanctioned 
by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  again,  in  366  B.C.  and 
343  B.C.,  by  laws  which  did  not  forbid    the  taking  of 
interest,  but  fixed  the  legal  rate.     We  cannot  believe  that 
the  Mosaic  law  against  all  taking  of  interest  could  ever 
have  found  acceptance  in  Rome.     If,  therefore,  the  account 
of  the  Genucian  law  is  not  entirely  fictitious,  it  must  be 
diflFerently  understood  and  explained. 

The  laws  of  loans  and  interest  are  modelled  upon  usages  Interest 
which   were    common    before  money  existed.     The  first  l^ulT 
loans  were  land  and  cattle.     The  portion  of  the  produce  of 
land  and  of  the  increase  of  cattle  given  by  the  borrower  to 
the  lender  was  the  natural  acknowledgment  of  a  service 
rendered.     The  Greek  and  Latin  words  for  interest '  show 

'  Exodus  xxii.  25.  Leviticus  jjlv.  39.  Deuteronomy  xjdv.  19.  In  England 
and  Scotland  the  taking  of  interest  was  forbidden  before  the  Keformation,  '  as 
a  vice  most  odious  and  detestable,  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.' 

3  T6tios  ttJidfomus,  derived  from  riKw  and/00. 
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BOOK     this  clearly.     Eent,  whether  paid  in  kind  or  in  monej,  is 
nothing  bnt  interest  paid  for  the  loan  of  land.     The  first 
payers  of  interest,  or  debtors,  were  therefore  those  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  who  were  not  by  law  acknowledged  as  the 
owners,  but  as  tenants  of  others  who  owned  the  fee  simple. 
Hence  the  constant  indebtedness  of  that  class  of  people 
who  among  the  Eomans   were   called    clients,  and  the 
manner  in  which  clients  and  debtors  are  spoken  of  as  one 
class.     The  old  Boman  clientela  was  a  subjection  of  this 
sort.     It  disappeared  by  degrees,  and  was  gone  before  the 
time  of  contemporary  history.  It  could  exist  no  longer  than 
the  obligation  of  the  clients  to  pay  an  annual  rent  or  interest 
lasted.     If  the  Genucian  law,  therefore,  had  reference  not 
to  money  loans — which  were  after  all  not  affected  by  it,  as 
interest  continued  to  be  paid,  and  was  never  considered 
illegal — it  must  have  been  intended  to  abolish  client-rents, 
either  on  the  old  estates  of  the  patricians,  or,  which  seems 
more  likely,  on  newly  acquired  land.     Thus  we  can  imder- 
stand  its  meaning  and  its  influence  on  the  economical 
development  of  the  Boman  people.     The  right  of  occupa- 
tion had  been  limited  by  the  Licinian  law.     But  it  may 
well  be  presumed  that,  in  spite  of  this  legal  limitation, 
many  peasants  actually  became  dependent  on  great  land- 
owners, not  only  by  borrowing  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
being  enabled  to  cultivate  the  land  assigned  to  them,  bnt 
also  by  illegal  occupation,  on  the  part  of  the  stronger,  of 
lands  which  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  poorer.*     It 
was  therefore  natural    that  the  Boman   citizens  should 
endeavour  to  guard  themselves  against  falling  into  a  new 
clientela  just  at  a  time  when  there  were  prospects  of  new 
conquests  in  the  fertile  land  of  Campania.     The  situation 
t)f  the  plebeians,  and  of  the  Boman  state  in  general,  at 
this  time,  is  very  similar  to  that  which  existed  after  the 
conquest  of  Yeii.     At  that  time  also  the  plebeians  laid 
claim  to  an  unencumbered  free  possession  of  land  in  the 
newly  acquired  country.     Their  claims  were  resisted  by 

*  Violent  seizure  of  lands  was  not  onheard  of;  hence  the  necessity  of  the 
piSBtorian  interdicts  de  vi,  which  were  intended  to  prohibit  them. 
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the  old  nobilitj,  and  misrepresented  in  the  annals.  It  was 
said  that  they  had  wished  to  forsake  or  to  divide  Rome, 
and  to  settle  in  Veii.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  story  ^^^  ^'^' 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  intending  to  take  violent  possession 
of  Capua  is  nothing  but  a  tradition,  distorted  in  the 
interest  of  the  aristocracy,  that  the  Roman  soldiers — that 
is,  the  plebeians  who  fought  in  the  legions — claimed,  as  by 
right,  the  possession  of  the  land  which  they  had  won  from 
the  Samnites  in  war  as  free  settlers.  Whether  the  senate 
then  intended  to  found  a  colony  in  Campania  we  cannot 
say.*  It  was,  however,  a  step  which  they  were  very 
likely  to  take  after  a  victorious  war  against  the  Samnites, 
and  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  soldiers  showed  an 
intention  to  put  in  their  claims,  if  such  a  contingency 
should  arise.  The  mutiny  which  broke  out  was  as  in- 
tense as  any  that  had  yet  shaken  the  state.  It  brought 
forth  a  new  fundamental  law,  which,  it  is  true,  is  very  im- 
perfectly known  to  us,  but  which  seems  to  have  established 
the  principle  that  on  newly  acquired  lands  all  Roman 
citizens  should  be  settled  as  freeholders,  not  as  patrons 
and  clients. 

This  view  of  the  arrangement  of  342  B.C.  is  borne  out  by  Causes 
a  further  consideration.  It  appears  that  the  concessions  discontent. 
made  to  the  insurgent  troops  were  not  extended  to  the 
Latins.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Roman  senate, 
nor  of  the  Roman  people,  to  equalise  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  and  their  Latin  allies.  This  humiliating  dis- 
tinction was  felt  by  the  Latins  as  a  grievance,  and 
was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  extreme  animosity  with 
which,  immediately  afterwards,  they  took  up  arms  against 
Rome* 

'  The  colony  of  Calcs  was  founded  five  years  later. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THS  QBE  AT   WAB  WITH   THE   LATINS. 

339-838  B.C. 

BOOK     We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  old 
league  between  Borne  and  Latium,  besides  being  weak  and 


339  B.C. 
Alienation 


insufficient  for  mutual  protection,  was  also  oppressive  and 
5"the         prejudicial  to  the  weaker  members.     The  league  suffered 
^^'^"■*       not  only  from  the  defects  inherent  in  all  federal  bodies, 
inasmuch  as  the  interests  of  the  whole  are  often  in  conflict 
with  those  of  a  part,  but  there  was  wanting  from  the  very 
beginning  an  essential  condition  for  true  confederation, 
namely,  equality  in  strength  among  the  members.     Borne, 
by  her  preponderance  over  each  of  the  other  towns  of  the 
league,  was  the  acknowledged  permanent  head,  and  rose 
from  an  equality  of  power  to  absolute  dominion.    Her 
policy  was  decided  by  her  own  interests,  and  the  other 
towns  had  to  serve  this  interest  either  willingly  or  under 
compulsion.    The  Latins,  who  were  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Bomans,  equally  proud,  bold,  and  jealous  of  their  free- 
dom, were  conscious  of  the  unfairness  with  which  they 
were  treated,  and  of  the  disadvantageous  position  in  which 
they  were  placed  as  the  allies  of  Bome.    While  they  were 
always  losing  territory  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Yolscians 
in  the  south  of  Latium,  the  Bomans  had,  with  their  help, 
overthrown  the  powerful  city  of  Veil  on  the  north  of  the 
Tiber,  and  had  incorporated  this  great  and  fertile  territory, 
not  with  the  Latin  league,  but  with  the  Boman  state.'    It 

>  According  to  the  terms  of  the  confederation,  the  Latins  and  Hemicsos 
were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  conquered  land.  But  it  is  certain  that  thej 
obtained  nothing,  as  four  new  Roman  tribes  were  formed  on  the  ri^t  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  We  know  not  if  the  Boman  allies  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
two  colonies  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  which  had  the  character  of  Latin  colonies. 
At  any  rate  these  towns  were  subject  to  Bome,  and  not  to  the  confedencj. 
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18  more  than  probable  that  the  interruption  of  friendly     CHAP, 
relations  between  Bome  and  her  allies,  which  took  place  ^    ^^'    . 
after  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gaiils,  was  caused  by     ^39  b.c. 
the  selfish  policy  of  the  Bomans  and  not  by  her  alleged 
helplessness. 

Strengthened  by  the  recent  conquest  of  Veii,  Rome  had  Inequality 
gained  more  than  ever  such  a  preponderating  influence  Rome  and 
over  her  allies — especially  since  the  internal  disputes  be-  ^^'^• 
tween  patricians  and  plebeians  were  almost  settled  by  the 
Licinian  laws — ^that  in  the  year  358  b,o.  two  new  districts, 
taken  from  the  Yolscians  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  could  be 
made  into  Soman  tribes.'     The  Latins  had  to  submit  and 
U>  renew  the  old  league  under  much  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances.    Soon  after  this  (343  B.C.)  the  war  broke  out 
with  Samnium.     New  acquisitions   of  territory  were   in 
prospect,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Samnites  were  not 
able  to  resist  the  united  power  of  the  Bomans,  the  Latins, 
and  the  Campanians.     The  Boman  legions  began  to  get  a 
firm  footing  in  Campania,  and  it  was  assuredly  not  the 
intention  of  the  senate  to  share  with  their  allies  the  rich 
spoils  which  the  Boman  nobUity  grudged  even  to  their 
own  plebeian  fellow-citizens.     The  mutiny  of  342  B.C., 
with  the  internal  reform  arising  out  of  this,  was  a  purely 
Boman  affair.     There  was  no  thought  of  concessions  to 
the  allies.     Bome  had  determined  to  proceed  in  this  path. 
If  Latium  did  not  now  resist,  it  was  doomed  to  lose  even 
the  shadow  of  independence,  and  to  be  absorbed  by  Bome. 

Then  the  national  pride  and  the  spirit  of  the  brave  strength 
Latins   began  to  rise.     Li  the   Sanmite  war  they  had  i^^^ 
shown  themselves  equal  to  the  Bomans  in  every  warlike  people. 
quality.     There  were  still  in  Latium  a  number  of  un- 
broken peoples  and  fortified  towns,  smaller  indeed  than 
Bome,  but  well  able  to  resist  an  enemy.     There   were 
the  ancient  Tibur,  the  strong  Prseneste,  Aricia,  once  the 
liead  of  a  separate  alliance,  Lanuvium  and  the  venerable 
Lavinium,  the  stubborn  VelitrsB — which,  as  it  is  reported, 
liad  repeatedly  been  conquered  by  Bome,  and  colonised, 

I  These  were  the  tribes  Pomptina  and  Publilia. 
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and  yet  had  rebelled  again — and  other  towns  of  leas 
note.  These  were  joined  by  the  Vokcians  of  Antium 
and  Privemum,  who  in  these  conquered  Latin  towns 
had  become  Latins  themselves,  and  shared  the  common 
danger  with  Latium.  A  new  spirit  was  awakened  in 
all  these  peoples.  They  prosecuted  the  war  against  the 
Samnites  independently,  after  Bome  had  in  a  faithless 
manner  concluded  a  separate  peace.  The  peoples  also 
south  of  the  Liris,  even  those  in  Campania,  had  discovered 
the  intention  of  Bome  which  was  threatening  them,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  fight  for  their  independence.  The 
Romans  had  no  choice  but  to  seek  assistance  from  the 
Samnites,  whom  they  had  just  conquered,  against  sucli  a 
threatening  combination ;  nor  did  they  scruple  to  unite 
themselves  with  these  their  recent  enemies  against  the 
Latins,  who  had  been  their  faithful  allies  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  who  were  connected  with  them  by  the  ties  of 
kindred  and  blood,  and  who  were  almost  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between 
Bome  and  Latium  Livy  gives  the  following  report.* 

In  the  year  341  b.o.  the  two  prsetors  of  the  Latins, 
L.  Annius,  of  Setia,  and  L.  Minucius,  of  Circeii,  came  to 
Kome  at  the  head  of  an  embassy,  to  lay  before  the  senate 
the  grievances  and  desires  of  the  Latins,  and  to  specify  the 
conditions  on  which  they  were  willing  that  the  old  league 
should  be  maintained.  They  demanded,  as  once  the  pie* 
beians  had  demanded,  a  share  in  the  government;  one  of  the 
two  consuls  and  one-half  of  the  senate  were  to  be  Latins. 
This  proposal  was  rejected  with  indignation,  as  if  it  were 
a  desecration  of  the  Eoman  Capitol,  and  a  sin  against  the 
gods  of  the  town,  that  a  Latin  should  dare  to  prefer  such  a 
claim  in  the  Soman  senate.  The  intercession  of  the  magis- 
trates was  scarcely  able  to  protect  the  Latin  ambassadors 
from  the  rage  of  the  people.  They  had  to  leave  Borne  in 
haste,  and  the  Eomans  resolved  on  war  without  delay.* 


'  Livy,  viii.  3-6. 

•  The  story  of  this  Latin  embassy,  of  the  haughty  manner  in  which  their 
demands  were  rejected  and  the  majesty  of  Home  vindicated,  wh8  no  doubt  reij 
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The  claim  of  the  Latins  was,  according  to  our  feeling  and    CHAP, 
onr  idea  of  justice,  natural  and  equitable.     They  only  de-     _^'    - 


sired  a  share  in  the  full  citizenship  of  the  state,  which  they     ^39  b.c. 
defended  every  day  with  their  property  and  their  blood,  with  Fairness  of 
which  they  were  united  by  many  years  of  common  sufferings,  demand, 
and  by  victories  gained  in  common,  by  blood-relationship 
and  intermarriage,  by  thousands  of  social  ties,  by  speaking 
the  same  language  and  worshipping  the  same  gods.     They 
did  not  desire  to  rule  over  Some ;  they  only  wished  for  pro- 
tection against  unfair  treatment.  Their  situation  was  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  the  plebeians  towards  the  patricians 
when  the  latter  laid  claim  to  be  alone  the  Soman  people, 
to  form  the  senate,  and  to  conduct  the  government.     In 
both  cases  the  dispute  was  principally  about  the  share  in 
the  higher  privileges  of  Soman  citizenship.     Such  a  share 
was  at  the  same  time  a  protection  against  wrong  and 
neglect  in  all  the  relations  of  civil  life,  and  a  title  to  share 
in  the  advantages  which  were  the  fruits  of  victory.     The 
last  point  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  although  in  the 
received  story  it  is  always  passed  over.     It  concerned  the 
peoples  of  antiquity  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  we  with 
our  present  views  can  imagine  possible.     In  modem  times 
a  war  between  two  nations  affects   only  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  not  every  citizen  in  his  private  capacity. 
The  state  as  such,  with  its  armed  public  force  and  with 
the   public  money,   carries   on    the   war.      Citizens   not 
serving  in  the  army  take  no  part  in  actual  hostilities; 
consequently  their   persons    as    well    as   their    property 
remain  inviolate.     What  is  not  actually  required  for  the 
^wants  of  the  belligerent  armies,  remains  undisturbed  to 
Hie  peaceful  possessor,   and  no   confiscation  of  private 
property  takes  place,  even  after  the  total  defeat  of  an 
enemy. 

popular  in  Rome,  and  had  assumed  a  form  flattering  to  the  national  pride,  as  is 
fltill  apparent  in  Liry,  yiii.  6.  Yet  lAvj  is  not  prepared  to  credit  the  account 
irhich  makes  L.  Annius  scorn  the  power  of  the  Capitoliue  Jupiter,  and  as  a 
condign  punishment  of  this  act  of  impietj  fiedl  down  the  steps  of  the  temple 
And  give  up  the  ghost. 

VOL.  I.  ▲  ▲ 
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All  this  was  quite  di£Perent  in  antiquity.  Eveiy  single 
citizen  liad  to  stake,  in  every  war,  not  only  Iiis  life  and 
his  personal  freedom,  not  only  the  life  and  the  freedom 
of  those  belonging  to  him,  of  his  wife  and  his  children, 
but  all  that  he  possessed.  In  this  respect  the  wars  of 
antiquity  were  mostly  predatory.  They  were  not  carried 
on  for  an  idea,  for  religion,  or  to  inforce  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, but  for  the  possession  of  fruitful  plains,  rich  mines 
and  pasturage,  of  treasures  of  temples  and  of  works  of 
art.  Hence  it  was  that  the  bond  which  united  the  citi- 
zens of  the  states  of  antiquity  was  so  strong  and  so  im- 
portant, their  patriotism  so  intense,  their  wars  so  obstinate. 
He  who  had  a  share  in  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen — ^he, 
and  he  alone,  had  also  a  share  of  the  spoils  and  of  the 
conquered  lands.  The  half-citizen,  the  protected  ally, 
shared  indeed  the  dangers  of  the  war,  but  was  shut  out 
from  its  advantages.  For  this  reason  the  Latins  and  the 
Hemicans  had  stipulated  with  the  Romans,  in  the  first 
treaty,  that  they  should  receive  each  a  third  of  the  spoils 
and  fruits  of  victory.  As  long  as  the  confederacy  was 
limited  to  the  defence  of  its  territory,  such  a  stipulation 
was  of  no  practical  importance.  When  Borne  began  to 
grow  strong,  she  paid  no  attention  to  it.  It  must  have 
been  clear  to  the  Latins  that,  so  long  as  they  were  without 
the  pale  of  the  Eoman  state,  they  would  always  be  cur- 
tailed in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Only  as  Boman 
citizens  coidd  they  hope  to  be  treated  with  justice ;  and 
from  this  motive  primarily  may  we  explain  their  desire  to 
obtain  the  Eoman  franchise. 

The  exact  form  of  the  demand  of  the  Latins  has  been 
obscured  in  the  popular  account  of  their  embassy.  It 
di£Pered  no  doubt  very  materially  from  that  related  by 
Livy.  They  could  hardly  claim  that  one  of  the  two 
consuls  and  one-half  of  the  senators  shoidd  be  nominated 
from  the  Latins.  The  internal  order  of  the  Eoman  state, 
according  to  which  the  consulate  was  divided  between 
patricians  and  plebeians,  would  have  been  disturbed  by 
such  an  arrangement.  The  claim  would  also  have  entailed 
the  division  of  other  political  offices,  as,  for  instance,  that 
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of  tlie  tribunes,  between  Latins  and  Romans,  a  demand  of    CHAP, 
wbicli  nothing  is  reported.     No  more  could  the  Latins 


claim  to  elect  half  the  senate.  The  senate,  which  con-  '^^  "•^• 
sisted  for  the  most  part,  and  certainly  in  its  most  influential 
members,  of  former  magistrates,  would  have  been  made 
incapable  of  governing  the  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
something  which  was  necessarily  an  important  part  of  the 
demand  of  the  Latins,  and  which  must  even  be  supposed 
to  have  been  the  primary  condition  of  a  closer  union,  is 
not  mentioned.  This  was  the  reception  of  the  whole  of 
Latium  into  the  Roman  tribes,  or  more  probably  the 
establishment  of  new  tribes  out  of  the  Latin  territory. 
Had  such  a  demand  been  acceded  to,  every  legitimate 
wish  of  the  Latins  would  have  been  gratified.  Rome 
granted  this  at  a  later  period  voluntarily,  but  under 
materially  altered  circumstances,  when  it  received  the 
different  districts  of  Latium,  of  the  Yolscian,  iBquian, 
and  Hemican  territory  into  the  Roman  tribes.  But  before 
this  took  place  a  time  had  elapsed  in  which  Roman  law, 
and  Roman  citizens  as  landowners,  had  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  those  districts,  so  that  the  amalgamation  of 
that  territory  with  the  Roman  did  not  take  place  until 
the  inhabitants  had  really  become  Romans. 

When  the  senate  ungraciously  dismissed  the  Latin  em-  Nature  of 
bassy,  it  was  aware  that  war  was  unavoidable  and  the  t^tweeiT^^ 
danger  most  serious.     It  was  not  a  war  concerning  the  the 
possession  of  a  disputed  territory,  but  a  long  postponed  ancTthe 
contest,  which  was  to  decide  whether  Rome  was  entitled  Latins. 
to  dominion,  or  whether  she  was  destined  to  be  simply  one 
of  several  members  of  a  league  ;  it  was  not  a  war  with  a 
foreign  nation,  but  with  men  of  the  same  race  ;  in  fact  it 
Tvas  almost  a  civil  war.     For  centuries  the  Latins  and  the 
IKomans  had  had  the  same  institutions,  political,  religious, 
and  social.     They  formed  one  people,  only  accidentally 
distributed  over  different  places  and  districts.     On  the 
high  Alban  mount,  which  overlooks  the  whole  of  the  Latin 
pla^in,  they  celebrated  every  year  their  common  festival  in 
tonour  of  their  tutelary  god,  Jupiter  Latiaris.     The  civil 

aa2 
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BOOK     institutions  of  the  towns,  and  their  military  organisation, 
were  everywhere  the  same,  and  not  different  from  those  of 


339  B.C.    Rome.     There  was  nothing  to  distinguish  Bomans  and 

Latins  in  arms  or  tactics.     Their  courage  was  equal,*  so 

was  their  military  experience  and  practice ;  in  numbers, 

too,  the  two  armies  were  nearly  balanced.     In  one  point 

only  Home  was  infinitely  superior,  and  this  superiority 

decided  the  victory.   Borne  was  a  united  state ;  the  Latins 

formed  a  confederation. 

Signaof  One   omiuous  sign  of  the  weakness  inherent  in  the 

in  the         Latin  confederation. was  this,  that  not  all  the  Latin  towns 

Latin  con-   ^qqJj  ^  share  in  the  war  with  Rome.     Laurentnm  re- 

federatioo.  .       -i  -  . 

mamed  mithful  to  Kome ;  other  places  were  neutral.  The 
Latins  could  stffl  less  reckon  on  all  the  Yolscians  and 
Campanians  as  true  allies.  Fundi  and  Formise  showed 
themselves  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  granted  them  a 
free  passage  through  their  territory.  In  Capua  there  was 
internal  dissension.  The  democratic  party  favoured  the 
Latins.  The  nobUity  were  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans, 
and  rendered  such  valuable  services  dming  the  war  that 
afber  the  Boman  victory  they  received  their  especial  re- 
ward at  the  expense  of  the  democrats.  Whether  more 
dissensions  occurred  among  the  enemies  of  Borne,  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  certain  that  Borne  used  every  opportunity 
to  cause  division  among  her  enemies,  and  that  if  the  nobles 
in  any  single  state  were  at  enmity  with  the  people,  fhey 
had  only  to  turn  towards  her  to  find  ready  assistance. 
The  first  The  Bomans  opened  the  war  by  a  march,  which,  by  a 

against  the  long  circuitous  way  round  the  east  of  Latium,  brought 


Latins.  them  right  through  the  country  of  the  Marsians  and 
Pelignians  to  Samnium.  Being  joined  by  a  Samnite 
army,  they  invaded  Campania.  This  plan  of  the  campaign, 
which  was  suggested  by  their  alliance  with  the  Samnites, 
was  bold  but  safe.     The  city  of  Bome,  it  is  true,  was  lefk 

'  It  is  a  mean  and  unworthy  insinuation  of  Liyy  (yiii.  8)  to  say  thatRomana 
and  Latins  differed  in  nothing  but  courage.  Curiously  enough,  the  Romans 
repeated  muh  ungenerous  calumnies  eren  at  a  time  vhen  the  tn«inxM 
whom  they  were  directed  had  beconne  Bomans. 
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to  the  protection  of  lier  citizens  alone,  and  the  whole     CHAP, 
armed  force  of  four  legions  marched  into  a  distant  country,  ^_    /    ^ 
where  they  were  separated  by  the  forces  of  the  Latins  and    ^^®  ^•^• 
Yolscians  from  their  home  and  the  base  of  their  opera- 
tions.    But  the  Boman  army  had,  in  case  of  necessity,  its 
retreat  open  towards   Samnium,  and  by  attacking   the 
Latins  from  the  south  they  compelled  them  to  turn  to- 
wards Campania,  and  thus  they  indirectly  protected  their 
capital.     We  cannot  fail  to  recognise  here  a  well-studied, 
ingenious  plan.     The  operations  are  grander  and  more 
complicated  than  those  of  the  former  wars  with  the  Yol- 
scians  and  the  Etruscans.    They  rise  to  the   character 
and  the  proportions  which  led  the  Romans  on  to  victory 
in  the   successive  wars  with  the  Samnites,  Greeks,  and 
Carthaginians. 

The  campaign  in  Campania  was  remembered  in  the  Traditions 
popular  tradition  chiefly  by  two  stories,  connected  with  campaign. 
the  names  of  the  two  consuls,  and  derived,  perhaps,  from 
the  family  chronicles  of  the  Manlii  and  the  DeciL  It  is  the 
horrible  tradition  of  two  human  sacrifices  which  fell  as 
offerings  to  Boman  discipline  and  patriotism — the  tradition 
of  the  execution  of  young  Manlius  by  his  father,  the  consul 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  consul 
P.  Decius  Mus. 

The  consul  T.  Manlius  is  one  of  those  Roman  heroes  The  story 
of  the  olden  time  on  whom  the  legend  growing  into  history  Manlius 
loves  to  linger.     Whilst  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  we  Torquatus. 
know  nothing  more  than  their  names,  or  some  isolated 
actions,  or  their  general  character,  it  seems  that  we  can 
discover  in  this  man   distinct  features   and  individual 
qualities.     He  was  a  genuine  Eoman — rude,  uneducated, 
Bevere  towards  himself  and  towards  others,  valiant  in  the 
field,  without  consideration  for  duties  and  feelings  .which 
were  not  subservient  to  the  greatness  aud  well-being  of  his 
country.     TTia  father  had  already  shown  the  same  spirit 
before  him.     When,  in  the  year  365  B.C.,  one  of  those 
desolating  plagues  broke  out  which  so  often  in  antiquity 
filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  fear  and  superstition, 
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many  of  the  noblest  men,  and  when  the  people,  losing  all 
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alone,'  a  long-forgotten  religious  custom  was  revived,  by 
which,  according  to  tradition,  once  in  former  times  the  fury 
of  the  plague  had  been  allayed.     It  had  been  the  custom 
to  cause  the  chief  magistrate,  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  to 
drive  a  nail  into  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Capitol.'    L.  Manlius  was  now  elected  dictator  to  drive  in 
this  nail.'    His  dictatorship  had  no  political  object.    It 
was  merely  a  religious  formality.    But  L.  Manilas,  who  at 
that  time,  if  not  sooner,  had  gained  for  himself  the  surname 
^  Imperiosus,'  endeavoured  to  act  as  a  real  dictator.^    He 
commanded  the  citizens  to  be  enlisted,  as  if  there  were 
war  with  the  Hemicans,  and  persisted  in  the  levy  with 
the  utmost   severity,  punishing   the  refractory  ones  by 
stripes  and  imprisonment.     When  he  was  checked  in  this 
audacious  abuse  of  authority  by    the  unanimous  inter- 
cession of  the  tribunes,  and  impeached  by  the  tribune 
M.  Pomponius  on  this  account,  and  on  the  charge  of  edu- 
cating his  son  Titus  in  a  manner  unbecoming  his  station, 
the  latter  hurried  from  his  father's  farm  in  the  countty, 
where  he  was    kept   to   ordinary  peasant's  work,  into 
the  town,   forced  his  way  in  the   early  morning  into 
the  house  of  the  tribune,  and  threatened  to  murder  him 
immediately  if  he  did  not  swear  to  drop  the  accusation 
against  his  father.^    The  same  youth,  soon  after  this, 

'  Livy,  vii.  8 :  '  Cum  piacnlonun  magis  conquisitio  animos  quam  corpoini 
morbi  afficerenC 

'  This  rude  but  sure  mode-  of  preserving  a  chronological  record  of  the  nvDi- 
ber  of  years  elapsed  from  a  given  time,  originated  no  doubt  before  the  ait  of 
writing  was  known,  but  like  similar  customs  continued  to  be  practised  long 
after.  In  some  rural  districte,  at  least  in  France,  the  tally  is  stiU  in  use,  and 
in  England  the  perambtdation  of  parishes  is  still  practised  in  some  places. 
As  the  latter  practice  was  connected  with  religious  ceremonies,  so  was  the 
fixing  of  the  annual  nail ;  but  the  origin  of  both  was  of  a  practical  nataxe. 

*  Livy,  viL  3. 

*  Dictator  rei  gerundie  causa. 

*  This  anecdote  is  not  worth  much.  It  belongs  to  that  dass  of  idle  atoriea 
which  betray  an  utter  ignorance  or  disregard  of  Boman  institutions  and 
customs  in  those  who  invented  and  repeated  them  (see  above,  pp.  162,  252).  The 
severity  with  which  a  father  kept  his  son  to  agricultual  labour  could  never 
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killed,  in  single  combat,  a  gigantic  Gkiul,  despoiled  him  of 
Lis  necklace  {torques)  ^  and  thus  acquired  the  surname 
Torquatus.  Now,  during  the  rebellion  of  the  Latins,  he  ^^®  ^'^' 
was  made  consul  for  the  third  time,  and  Livy  puts  into  his 
mouth  the  haughty  speech  to  the  Latin  ambassadors  in 
the  senate :  ^  If  the  sanctuary  of  the  senate  could  be  so 
desecrated  that  a  man  of  Setia  ruled  in  it,  he  woidd  come 
armed  into  the  assembly,  and  strike  down  with  his  sword 
the  first  Latin  who  met  him/ 

When  the  war  had  broken  out,  and  both  the  hostile  The  story 

armies  lay  encamped  against  each  other  in  Campania,  the  ^^^j  ^  ^^ 

consuls  issued  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  avoid  all  irregular  «>il 

fighting,  and  all  encounters  with  the  enemy,  and  to  take 

up  the  combat  only  on  the  explicit  command  of  their 

superior    officers.      They  apprehended    a    relaxation  of 

military  discipline  if  the  Soman  soldiers  and  the  Latins, 

their  old  companions  in  arms,  had  opportunities  of  meeting 

singly.     Then  it  happened  that  the  son  of  the  consul  T. 

Manlius,    who  led  a  troop   of  cavalry,   approached  the 

enemy's  camp,  and  was  challenged  by  Geminus  Mettius, 

the  commander  of  the  Tusculan   horse,  with  whom  he 

was  personaUy  acquainted.     Stung  by  the  contemptuous 

words  of  the  Tusculan,  the  fiery  youth  forgot  the  injunction 

of  his  father,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  killed  Mettius. 

Li  triumph  he  returned  to  the  camp,  decorated  with  the 

arms  of  his  slain  enemy,  and  accompanied  by  an  exulting 

crowd  of  his  men.     Before  his  eyes  floated,  perhaps,  the 

image    of  his  father,  marching  through  the  lines  of  the 

camp,    adorned  with  the  necklace  of  the  Gaul  he   had 

slain,  and  about  to  receive  his  deserved  reward.     But 

a  far  different  reception  awaited  him.    With  a  gloomy 

have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  tribunician  accusation.  At  the  time  in  ques- 
tion and  for  a  long  time  after,  an  education  like  that  which  Manlius  is  said  to 
hare  given  to  his  son  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  especially  fit  for  a 
HotaaJi  jouth.  Moreover,  the  utter  disregard  of  the  law  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  t'wo  Manlii  is  incredible.  What  would  have  been  the  value  of  the  funda- 
mental law,  which  invested  the  tribunes  with  the  right  and  duty  of  protecting 
the  plebeians,  if,  in  spite  of  their  inviolability,  guaranteed  by  the  sacred  laws, 
they  were  themselves  exposed  to  such  brutal  and  cowardly  treatment  as 
Pompoaiiui  is  said  to  have  suffered  ? 
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look  his  father  turned  away  from  him,  assembled  imme- 
diately the  whole  army  by  the  blast  of  the  trumpet, 
and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  over  his  yictorioiiB 
son.  The  safety  of  the  state  was  not  to  suffer  &om 
parental  indulgence.  Military  discipline,  which  was  shaken 
by  the  conduct  of  the  consul's  son,  coidd  only  be  restored 
by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  In  the  contest  of  duty  and 
paternal  love,  the  feeling  of  the  Eoman  citizen  triumphed. 
The  blood  of  the  son  flowed  before  the  eyes  of  the  father. 
Paralysed  at  first  with  awe  and  terror,  the  assembly  soon 
burst  forth  into  lamentations  and  curses  against  the  un- 
natural parent.  The  name  of  Manlius  was  hateful  for  all 
time,  and  the  Bpman  youth  were  never  reconciled  to  the 
heartless  man  who  had  raged  against  his  own  blood.^ 

The  gods  desired  yet  another  sacrifice  before  they  could 
acknowledge  the  Koman  people  as  justified  to  rule  over 
the  various  kindred  tribes  of  Italy.  A  Roman  consul 
must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  not  only  the  life  of  his  son, 
but  his  own  life  for  the  good  of  his  country.  This  self- 
sacrifice  was  reserved  for  P.  Decius  Mus,  the  plebeian 
colleague  of  Manlius,  a  man  who  had  once  before  saved  a 
Boman  army  in  the  Samnite  war  by  drawing  on  himself 
and  a  chosen  band  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  by  expos- 
ing himself  voluntarily  to  an  apparently  inevitable  death. 
Both  consuls,  it  is  said,^  were  warned  in  the  same  night 
by  a  dream,  that  one  of  the  two  hostile  armies  which  were 

>  The  deed  of  Manlius  was  in  the  highest  degree  charecteriBtie  of  th^  Raman 
character.  The  Romans  always  referred  with  a  certain  satisfaction  and 
national  pride  to  the  execution  of  the  two  sons  of  Brutus,  and  to  that  ol 
the  young  Postumius,  who  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  his  father,  the 
dictator  A.  Fostumius  Tubertus,  in  431  b.c.,  for  the  same  offence  as  jonng 
Manlius.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  story  according  to  which  Sp.  Ousius 
was  put  to  death  by  his  own  father  on  account  of  his  treasonable  conduct  (see 
p.  182).  The  truth  of  such  stories  may  be  doubtful,  but  they  are  at  all  events 
characteristic  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  related  them.  The  sentiment  of 
unrelenting  severity  to  those  who  disregarded  their  duties  as  citizens  or  soldien 
was  not  exceptional  among  the  Bomans.  The  whole  of  the  Boman  people 
acted  like  Manlius  when,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  they  refused  to  ransom  their 
brothers  and  sons  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners,  when  it 
was  their  duty  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

■  Livy,  viii.  6,  9. 
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now  confronting  each  other  was  doomed  to  perish,  and  that 
the  general  of  the  other  must  die.  Victory  wonld  therefore 
be  with  that  army  whose  general  would  devote  himself 
to  death,  and  with  himself  the  army  of  the  enemy.     At  a 
solemn  sacrifice  the  haruspices  saw  in  the  entrails  of  the 
yietims  the  confirmation  of  what  had  been  revealed  by 
dreams  to  the  consuls,  and  neither  of  the  two  men  trem- 
bled or  shrunk  from  the  task,  which,  as  a  Roman  and  a 
consid,  he  had  to  discharge.     They  agreed  that  he  whose 
legions   should  begin  to  fall  back  in  the  battle  should 
fulfil  the  command  of  the  gods,  and   seek  death  as   a 
pledge  of  victory  for  his  coimtry.     The  battle  was  fought 
by  Mount  Vesuvius.     It  was  long  undecided.     On  each 
side  were  warriors  accustomed  to  conquer.     At  length  the 
Romans  on  the  side  where  Decius  commanded  fell  into 
disorder  and  were  driven  back.     The  moment  had  now 
arrived  for  Decius  to  fulfil  his  fate.     He  sent  for  the  chief 
pontiff,  veiled  his  head,  and  repeated  after  the  priest  the 
sacred  form  of  prayer :     *  O  Janus,  Jupiter,  Father  Mars, 
Quirinns,  Bellona,  ye  Lares,  ye  foreign  and  ye  our  native 
gods,  ye  gods  who  have  power  over  us  and  our  enemies,  ye 
spirits  of  the  departed,  to  you  I  pray,  you  I  worship,  from 
you  I  hope  for  this  grace,  that  ye  vouchsafe  strength  and 
victory  to  the  Roman  people  of  the  Quirites,  and  strike  the 
enemies  of  the  Roman  people  with  terror,  fear,  and  death. 
As  I  have  pronounced  the  words,  so  do  I  now,  on  behalf  of 
the  commonwealth  of  the  Roman  people  of  the  Quirites, 
of  the  army,  the  legions  and  the  allies  of  the  Roman 
people,  devote  with  myself  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
and  to  the  earth  the  legions  and  the  allies  of  the  enemy.' ^ 
Having  uttered  this  prayer,  Decius  mounted  his  horse, 
still  wrapped  in  his  toga,'  and  plunged  into  the  thickest 
of  the   battle,  seeking  death  for  himself  and  victory  for 
his  army.    When  he  was  struck  to  death,  the  resistance 

*  JAvy,  Tiii.  9 :  '  Incmctus  cinctu  Gubino  armatuB  in  equnm  inailuit.'  Tho 
'cinctUB  Gabinus'  was  a  peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  toga,  nsnal  on  solemn 
ooeasioxui. — Livy,  ▼.  46.    Seryiusi  ad  Virg.  JSn.,  viL  612. 
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_    ,     ^  with  the  Komans. 
369  B.C.        jj^  gpi^  Qf  tijg  death  of  the  magnanimous  Decius,  the 

The  victory,  it  is  said,  was  finally  gained  by  a  strategem  of 

tS^Decii     Manlius,  who  deceived  the  Latins,  kept  back  his  last 
and  the       reserve,  the  triarii,  and  ordered  them  to  advance  when 
the  Latin  triarii  were  exhausted.     It  appears  that  both 
families,  the  Decii  as  well  as  the  Manlii,  had  their  parti> 
cular  traditions  regarding  the  great  battle  in  which  the 
Latins  were  overthrown,  and  the  annalists  did  tl^eir  utmost 
to  combine  the  two.    We  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  battle.     Such  pictures  belong  to  the  latest 
products  of  contemporary  history,  and  are  not  always 
intelligible  and  authentic,  even  if  they  are  drawn  by  eye- 
witnesses or  the  commanding  generals  themselves.     We 
shall  have  to  be  satisfied  for  a  long  while  yet  if  we  caji 
only  ascertain  the  issue  of  battles  with  certainly,  for  we 
are  not  nearly  past  the  time   of  fictitious  battles   and 
victories.    In  the  report  of  the  battle  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
we  are  struck  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  Boman  historians, 
who  had  nothing  else  to  say  of  the  allied  Samnites  than 
that  they  remained  stationary  in  the  distance  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.      We  cannot  believe  for  one  moment 
that  the  warlike    Samnites    were  idle  spectators  in   a 
decisive  battle.    They  probably  fought  against  the  allies 
of  the  Latins,  the  Yolscians  and  Campanians. 
Later  At  any  rate  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans  and 

of^  ^.  ^^  Samnites.  The  Latins  and  their  allies  rallied  again  at 
Trifanum,  but  were  overthrown  with  little  trouble,  and 
the  war  resolved  itself  into  a  number  of  small  engage- 
ments. The  Latins  were  not  able  to  raise  another  force, 
and  to  meet  the  Bomans  in  the  field.^    They  threw  them- 

^  The  oontmgent  of  LaYinium  was  so  slow  in  getting  ready,  that  it  was  just 
Inarching  out  of  the  gates  to  join  the  Latin  army  when  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  arrived.  They  returned  immediately,  and  Milionius,  the 
commander,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  they  would  have  to  pay  dearly  £xr 
this  short  march.  (Livy,  viii.  11.)  This  anecdote  deserves  to  be  true.  It 
characterises  the  inefS,ciency  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  It  is  perhaps  dmred 
from  Cato's  Oriffifw,  in  which  work  the  local  histories  and  traditions  were 
oostained. 
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selves  into  their  fortified  towns  and  hoped  by  an  obstinate  CHAP, 
resistance  to  tire  out  the  Bomans.  Thus  the  war  was  .  ^^  ^ 
lengthened  out  for  some  time.  The  siege  of  a  town  forti-  ^89  b.c. 
fied  either  by  nature  or  by  art  was  a  difficult  task,  which 
before  all  things  required  time.  The  Romans  of  this 
age  were  not  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  contrivances 
which  at  a  later  period  they  learnt  from  the  Greeks,  and 
which,  however  imperfectly,  represented  what  we  call 
artillery.  They  tried  to  obtain  their  object  by  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  they  held  out  before  a  besieged  town ; 
they  enclosed  it  by  circumvallations,  and  gradually  ap- 
proached the  walls  with  their  ponderous  battering-rams, 
after  filling  up  the  town-moats  with  earth  and  wood.  If 
this  was  not  possible,  they  relied  on  reducing  the  inhabi- 
tants by  hunger.  Such  a  proceeding  was,  however,  pos- 
sible only  if  the  besieged  town  had  no  prospect  of  relief 
from  without.  As  long  as  the  enemy  could  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  the  conquest  of  a  fortified  place  was  very 
uncertain.  On  this  the  Latins  calculated.  Every  single 
town  in  Latium  was  a  fortress,  defended  by  perpendicular 
cliffs  or  by  strong  vralls.  Some  towns,  such  as  Prseneste, 
were  acknowledged  to  be  impregnable.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Bomans,  even  after  two 
decisive  victories,  had  still  a  difficult  task  before  they 
could  hope  to  make  the  Latins  submit.  We  hear  of  a 
long-continued  and  at  first  unsuccessful  siege  of  Pedum,  a 
town  seldom  mentioned,  which,  in  comparison  with  Tibur, 
Prseneste,  Yelitrse,  Lanuvium,  and  Antium,  must  have 
been  very  inconsiderable.  In  the  following  year  a  victory 
of  the  Bomans,  near  an  unsown  river  called  Astura,  is 
reported,  over  the  forces  of  Aricia,  Lanuvium,  and  Velitrse, 
and  now  at  last  Pedum  was  taken.  About  this  time,  the 
important  town  of  Antium,  which  by  its  fleet  had  kept 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Borne  in  alarm,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bomans.^ 

>  The  conquest  of  Antium  is  indeed  repoHed  but  indirectly  in  a  speech  of 
the  consul  (Livy,  TiiL  13),  yet  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about 
this  time,  as  in  838  b.g.  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Bomans  and  leceiyed 
a  Soman  colony. 
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We  may  presume  that  the  other  towns  of  Latinm 
suffered  or  feared  the  same  £a>te.  The  Hemicans  remained 
neutral,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  assisted  the  Romans, 
according  to  their  duty  as  members  of  the  old  confedera- 
tion.    That  neither  they  nor  the  Samnites  are  mentioned 
in  the  final  overthrow  of  Latium  is,  as  we  have  often  seen, 
to  be  explained  from  the  custom  of  the  Eoman  annalists, 
who  were  always  bent  on  appropriating  all  the  glory  to 
themselves.     But  the  victory  of  the  Eomans  was  by  no 
means  decided  by  one  blow,  nor  was  it  a  victory  over  all 
the  Latins.     It  is  distinctly  said  of  the  Laurentines  that 
they  remained  faithful  to  Eome,  and  we  may  assume 
that  Prseneste  as  well  as  Tibur  terminated  the  war  by  an 
honourable  peace  which  left  them  independent.    Some 
understood  how  to  divide  her  enemies.     She  recognised 
the  confederation  of  the  Latins  no  longer  after  she  had 
retired  &om  it..    Only  separately  she  negotiated  with  her 
enemies,  and  the  different  towns  obtained  peace  tmder 
different  conditions,  as  the  interest  of  Borne  or  the  ability 
of  resistance  possessed  by  each  might  dictate. 
Treaty  Tibur  and  Prseneste  were  treated  most  leniently,  not 

w^  Tibur  ^jg^^g^  they  had  been  less  violently  opposed  to  Bome,  but 
Fraeneste.    because  their  strength  was  such  that  Borne  had  no  hope 
of  subduing  them  by  force  of  arms.     They  were  therefore 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Latins,  and  the  old  condi- 
tions  of  their  alliance  with  Bome  were  in  the  main 
restored.    They  remained  independent  states  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  and  separate  existence.    Their 
sovereignty  was  limited  only  in  one  point,  and  this  limi- 
tation might  be  reg^arded  as  an  advantage,  and  as  a 
guarantee  of  their  security.    A  defensive  and  offensive 
alliance  obliged  them  to  let  their  contingents  join  the 
Boman  army  in  case  of  war.    Li  other  respects,  they 
enjoyed  such  an  amount  of  free  action  as  small  states  can 
hope  to  possess  when  allied  to  a  larger.     This  state  of 
things  lasted  for  many  generations,  until  the  time  when 
the  Tiburtines  and  Prsenestines  had  ceased  to  feel  other- 
wise than  as  Bomans. 
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The  Latin  and  Volscian  districts  whicli  the  fortune  of    CHAP, 
war  had  made   subject  to    the    Bomans    received   less  s^ 


favourable  conditions.*  They  were  admitted  into  a  more  ^^^  ^•^• 
intimate  connexion,  which  made  them  Boman  citizens  of  Treatoent 
the  second  class,  without  the  political  franchise  and  yet  difltricta. 
subject  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  Eoman  citizens.  They 
received  neither  the  right  of  voting  in  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  the  Boman  people,  nor  that  of  being  elected 
to  any  place  of  honour ;  they  formed  therefore  no  part  of 
the  real  Boman  state,  and  were  included  in  no  Boman 
tribe.^  On  the  other  hand,  they  enjoyed  the  private  right 
of  Boman  citizens,  the  privilege  of  concluding  a  marriage 
with  Bomans,  with  all  its  legal  consequences,'  and  moreover 
the  right  to  buy  and  sell  in  Bome  according  to  the  strict 
Boman  forms.*  The  most  important  part  of  this  latter 
right  was  that  of  being  able  to  hold  landed  property,  and 
without  this  right,  which  naturally,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
marriage,  was  mutual,  and  enjoyed  by  Bomans  in  Latin 
towns  as  by  Latins  in  Bome,  it  would  not  have  been  so 
easy  as  indeed  it  was  to  romanise  the  whole  of  Latium 
and  to  prepare  it  for  reception  into  full  Boman  citizenship, 
which  happened  in  course  of  time.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  concession  of  the  Boman  rights  of  marriage  and 
commerce  to  the  subject  Latins,  which  made  them  nomi- 
nally Bomans,  was  not  so  much  a  concession  granted  to 
them  as  it  was  a  privilege  for  the  old  Boman  citizens,  and 
enabled  them  to  settle  in  Latium,  and  to  reap  the  advan- 
tages which  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture  offered. 
This  was  all  the  easier  as  the  Boman  jurisdiction  was 
introduced  as  a  further  condition  of  peace  into  the  subject 

'  The  list  of  towns  which  belonged  to  this  class  is  known  but  imperfectly. 
According  to  Livy  (Tiii.  14)  and  PanUns  Diaconus  (in  Fcstus,  s.  y.  mnnicipium, 
p.  127,  ed.  Miiller)  it  contained  Aricia,  Pedum,  Nomentum,  Tusculum,  and 
Lanurium.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  such  towns  as  Fundi,  Formise, 
Aceirse,  Cums,  lying  south  of  Latium  proper,  received  similar  terms.  Con- 
cerning AcerrsB,  see  Livy,  viii.  17. 

'  They  had  the  Civitas  sine  suffragiOt  which  was  in  all  material  points  the 
position  which  the  plebeians  had  occupied  in  the  beginning  of  the  republic. 

*  This  right  was  the  Conntibium. 

*  This  waa  the  Cammercium, 
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towns.  A  deputy  of  the  Bomau  prsetor,  under  ike  n&me 
of  prefect  (prmfectus  jwri  dicundo)^  was  annually  sent  into 
the  separate  towns,  and  administered  the  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  cases  in  which  the  Boman  marriage  and  commercial 
law  had  to  be  applied.  It  is  probable  that  in  other 
respects  nothing  was  altered  in  the  customary  laws. 

On  the  whole,  Bome  was  not  beset  by  the  sin  of  modem 
bureaucratic  states— the  sin  of  goveming  too  much,  of 
meddling  with  affairs  which  could  safely  be  left  to  local 
self-goyemment  without  endangering  her  supremacy.  A 
great  variety  of  local  usages  and  names  survived  the 
absorption  of  the  different  towns  into  the  Boman  republic, 
and  this  wise  policy  contributed  materially  to  facilitate 
the  extension  of  Boman  dominion  and  to  attach  the 
subject  towns  to  Boman  rule.  Only  in  those  places  which 
by  special  acts  of  faithlessness  or  treason  had  drawn  upon 
themselves  the  vengeance  of  Bome  every  kind  of  local 
independence  was  abolished.^ 

It  was  now  necessary  to  fix  the  duties  which  the  Latin 
towns  subject  to  Bome  would  have  to  perform.  In  the 
place  of  the  old  alliance,  which  was  based  on  the  principle 
of  equality  and  voluntary  consent  of  the  separate  members 
to  all  common  burdens,  the  Latin  towns  had  now  to  submit 
to  complete  dependence  on  Bome.  Their  contributions  in 
money  and  in  soldiers  were  neither  determined  by  their 
consent,  as  formerly,  nor  fixed  once  for  all ;  but  they  were 
imposed  on  them  by  Bome,  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  Bomans,  and  according  to  the  wants  of  the  time, 
without  their  having  any  influence  on  the  decision.  This 
duty  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  subject  towns, 
and  from  it  arose  the  name  ^  municipal,'  i,e.  boimd  to 
services.     The  Boman  censors  made  the  assessment  of  the 


'  What  towns  were  thus  severely  treated  is  not  apparent  from  livy's  nam- 
tive.  PauUus  Diaconus  (in  Festus,  p.  127,  ed.  Miiller)  mentions  Aricia,  Ciere, 
and  Anagnia.  Of  these  Livy  reckons  Aricia  in  the  preceding  class.  The 
other  two  belong  to  a  later  period.  But  we  may  suppose  that  Velitne  and 
Privemnm  were  in  this  class,  because  they  acted  as  Capua  did  in  the  seoood 
Punic  war. 
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municipalities,  according  to  which  the  taxes  were  raised,     CHAP. 

and  Boman  officers  took  charge  of  the  levying  of  the  men  >_ ^ . 

for  the  military  service.  In  order  to  prevent  in  future  ^^^  ^'^' 
the  possibility  of  a  revolt,  every  kind  of  political  union 
between  the  Latin  towns  was  dissolved.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  combine  one  with  another  for  any  common 
purpose.  The  only  place  where  Latins  from  different 
localities  could  meet  for  common  action  was  henceforth 
Borne.  In  Bome  they  all  enjoyed  the  rights  of  settling, 
of  buying  and  selling,  of  marrying  according  to  the 
strict  Roman  law;  but  all  similar  intercourse  between 
one  Latin  town  and  another  was  cut  off.  They  were 
destined  to  repel  each  other  and  to  be  attracted  to  the 
common  centre. 

Thus,  isolated,  politically  powerless,  socially  dependent  Formation 
on  Bome,  the  old  towns  of  the  Latins,  once  so  proud  and  La^um^ 
80  free,  became  gradually  provincial  towns  of  the  Boman 
territory.  There  was  from  Bome  a  continual  influx  of 
Boman  citizens.  The  old  Latium  disappeared,  and  a  new 
Latium  took  its  place,  which,  by  means  of  Latin  colonies, 
carried  the  Boman  institutions,  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies, over  the  whole  peninsula. 

As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  wars  and  Acquiri- 
treaties  of  peace  produced  in  antiquity  not  only  changes  in  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  political  conditions  of  the  belligerents,  but  confiscations  ^^e 
of  land  which  were  of  much  more  importance  than  the  loss 
and  gain  of  purely  political  advantages.     With  the  over- 
throw of  the  Latins,  extensive  tracts  of  state  land  were, 
as  we  might  expect,  appropriated  by  the  Bomans.     Even 
Tibur  and  Prseneste  are  said  to  have  been  mulcted  in  this 
way,*  although  these  two  towns  were  treated  most  leniently. 
With   those    towns    which    were    changed  into  Boman 
municipalities  this  must  have  been  the  case  in  a  much 
higher  degree.*    It  was  not  necessary  always  to  send  a 
Boman  colony  into  such  towns.     The  occupation  of  state 

'  Livy,  viii.  14. 

'  Hence  the  remark  in  Livy,  riii.  12 :  '  Latinos  ob  iram  agri  amissi  rebel- 

lADtca.' 
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land  bj  Eoman  citizens  took  place  in  many  cases  ^  where 
it  was  not  necessary  to  establish  colonies,  which,  at  the 
period  we  are  speaking  of,  had  primarily  the  object  of 
securing  an  exposed  frontier,  and  not  that  of  providing 
for  poor  citizens.  As  in  the  large  territory  of  Veii  only  two 
colonies,  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  were  established,  while  all 
the  remaining  land  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Eoman 
citizens,  so  it  is  probable  that  but  few  places  in  Latimn 
were  now  colonized.*  Most  of  the  districts  lay  so  near  to 
Borne  that  they  appeared  to  need  no  particular  protection 
through  colonies.  But  that  considerable  portions  of  land 
were  made  Eoman  state  land  cannot  be  doubted.*  Where 
no  further  severity  was  necessary,  the  confiscation  of  the 
state  lands  was  considered  a  sufficient  punishment,  but 
where,  as  in  Velitrse,  the  nobility  had  shown  themselves 
especially  hostile,  banishment  was  added  to  confiscation. 

Besides  the  towns  with  which  the  old  alliance  was  re- 
newed and  those  which  became  municipiay  there  was  a  third 
class  of  Latin  towns  which  were  completely  absorbed  into 
the  Eoman  state,  two  new  Eoman  tribes  being  formed  out 
of  their  territory.  These  towns  seem  to  have  obtained  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  inasmuch  as  they  were  fullj 
incorporated.  But  a  suspicion  remains  that  perhaps  they 
were  really  treated  most  severely,  for  it  is  not  unlikely 


'  As  in  Velitne,  which  was  not  made  a  colony  in  the  proper  sense,  thongli 
Livy  (iriii.  14)  says  of  it:  'In  agrum  senatorom  ooloni  missi.'  Ptobably 
VelitrsB  became  a  municipium  without  the  right  of  local  self-goTemment. 

'  The  Volscian  town  of  Antium  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  with 
Rome.  How  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  we  know  not  (see  p.  163).  Is 
888  B.C.,  at  the  time  of  the  general  settlement  of  Latinm,  a  Roman  colony,  con- 
sisting of  300  men,  was  sent  there.  Its  fleet  was  partly  burnt,  partly  tiJcen  to 
Rome,  where  the  public  platform  in  the  Forum  was  ornamented  with  the '  rostra  * 
of  the  ships.  Dionysius  (ix.  59)  tells  of  a  colony  of  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hami- 
cans  sent  to  Antium  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic  (io  467 
B.C.).  This  statement  deserves  no  credit,  and  appears  from  the  elaborate  detail 
to  be  of  late  origin.  Livy  (viii.  14),  speaking  of  the  colony  of  338,  says  that 
the  people  of  Antium  were  allowed  to  become  Roman  colonists.  He  hsd  said 
the  same  of  the  pretended  colony  of  467  b.c.  This  is  an  example  which  shows 
how  later  events  furnished  the  materials  for  filling  the  void  of  the  earlier 
annals. 

*  livy,  viii.  11 :  *  Latinm  Capnaqne  agro  multati.' 
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that  the  old  proprietors  were  dispossessed  and  Roman     CHAP, 
citizens  settled  on  their  lands.  What  became  of  the  former  .  .    /  _^ 
possessors  is  uncertain.     Perhaps  they  entered  the  class     ^^^  ^'^' 
of  the  serarii,  or,  in  other  words,  became  subjects  without 
public  rights ;  perhaps  they  were  simply  expelled  or  sold 
as  slaves. 
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BOOK     Befobe  the  new  organisation  of  Latium  was  completed,  a 
disturbance  took  place  in  Eome,  which  showed  that  the 
old  oppoiedtion  between  patricians  and  plebeians  had  not  jet 
Benewid  of  qxnte  disappeared.   We  have  already  seen  that  the  Licinian 
between  *    law  had  failed  to  produce  perfect  peace  and  concord.    The 
danr^d     "^^i°y  ^f  *^®  legions  in  the  year  342  B.C.  had  hardly  led 
plebeians,    to  an  agreement  when  the  impending  revolution  in  Latiam 
opened  a  prospect  of  change  in  all  the  social  relations  of 
the  people.     It  seems  that  the  nobility  were   still  as 
anxious  as  ever  to  secure  for  themselves  the  greatest  advan- 
tages.    In  the  senate  this  party  possessed  the  majority ; 
and  as  the  senate,  acting  as  an  executive  cotmcily  was 
not  only  intrusted  with  carrying  out  the  resolutions  of 
the  people  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  newly-acquired 
districts,^  but  could  by  their  consent  or  refusal  (t.a.  bj 
giving  or  withholding  the  patrum  auctoritas)  further  or 
retard  these  resolutions,  the  people  had  practically  no 
voice  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  new  acquisitions, 
whether  a  colony  should  be  sent  out,  whether  a  simple 
assignment  of  land  should  take  place,  or  whether  occupation 
should  be  permitted.    Both  consuls  of  the  year  839  B.C. 
had  quarrelled  with  the  senate.     The  origin  of  the  dispute 
was  a  measure  of  the  senate  assigning  to  Boman  citizens 
in  the  Latin  and  Falemian  territory  the  wretched  pittajice 


'  Such  an  organisation  required  in  each  case  that  a  law  should  be  passed,  in 
due  form.  Such  a  law  is  referred  to  by  Livy,  yiii.  17 :  '  Bomani  faeti  Acexrani 
lege  ab  L.  Papirio  prsetore  lata  qua  civitas  sine  suffiragio  data.' 
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of  from  two  to  three  jugera  of  land.*    The  plebeian  consul     CHAP. 
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Pablilins  Philo,  having  been  named  dictator  by  his  patri- 
cian colleague,  -ffimilius,  probably  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  senate,  proposed  a  series  of  laws  which  had  for  their 
object  to  make  the  legislative  prerogative  of  the  people 
independent  of  the  formal  consent  of  the  senate.' 

The  first  of  the  Publilian  laws  enacted  that  plebiscites  The  PubU- 
(that  is,  the  decisions  of  the  plebeian  assembly  of  tribes),  tiTe^firsT' 
should  be  binding  on  all  citizens."     This  law  looks  like  a  l^^- 
re-enactment  of  the  law  which  was  proposed  449  B.C.  by 
the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius.*     Whether  it  really 
was  so,  or  whether  it  contained  special  provisions  unknown 
to  our  informants,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.* 

The  second  law  is  plainer.     It  declares  that  the  resolu-  The  second 

loop 

tions  of  the  centuries  should  not  depend  on  the  consent  of 
the  senate.*  By  this  law  the  legitimate  influence  of  the 
senate  in  legislation  was  not  abolished.  It  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  republic,  and  was  rather  increased  than 
lessened,  as  with  the  growth  of  the  state  the  counsel  of  a 
body  of  experienced  statesmen  naturally  became  more  im- 
portant. But  it  was  possible  that  the  opposition  of  the 
senate  to  a  resolution  of  the  people  might  bring  about  a 
deadlock.  In  such  cases  it  was  better  for  the  law  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  should  yield,  than  to  leave  the 
decision  to  chance  or  force,  and  it  was  quite  in  accordance 
ivith  the  constitutional  theory  of  the  ancient  republics 
that  the  sovereignty  should  be  vested  in  the  people,  and 
-bliat  the  decision  of  the  people  should  be  the  supreme 
IsLYfJ    When   the    people   had  succeeded   in  electing   a 

'  Livy,  viii.  11:*  Bina  in  Latino  iugera,  ita  nt  dodrantem  ex  Privernati 
complerent  data;  tema  in  Falerno,  quadrantibus  etiam  pro  longinquitate 
a^liectis.'  Livy,  yiii.  12:  'Materiem  praebebat  criminibus  ager  maligne 
dLi-tians,* 

'  Livy,  viii.  12:  'Tree  leges  secundissimas  plebei,  adversas  nobilitati,  tulit.* 

•  Livy,  viii.  12:  '  Ut  plebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent.'  *  See  p.  202. 
■  Compare  Mommsen,  Forschungen,  p.  163  ff. 

•  Livy,  viii.  12 :  *Ut  legum  quae  comitiis  centuriatis  ferrentur  ante  initum 
s^^^^*^&^^  patres  auctores  fierent.' 

'  In  modem  states  various  modes  have  been  devised  for  getting  over  the 
difficulties  of  a  deadlock.    There  was  the  suspensive  veto  of  the  French  con- 
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popular  consul,  it  was  desirable  that  thej  should  have 
power  to  enable  him  to  carry  those  measures  which  for 
the  well-being  of  the  state  would  suffer  no  delay.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  great  danger  lay  in  this  abolition  of 
the  veto  of  the  senate.  A  reckless  demagogue  was  now 
without  any  restraint  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  political  wisdom  of  the 
Boman  people  that  the  Publilian  law  was  very  rarely 
used.^ 

A  third  law  of  Publilius  ordained  that  in  future  one  of 
the  two  censors  must  be  a  plebeian.  If  we  consider  that 
the  formation  of  new  tribes  was  in  prospect,  and  actually 
took  place  some  years  later,  831  B.C.,  when  Q.  Publilius 
Philo  himself  was  the  first  plebeian  censor,'  we  must  infer 
that  this  law  also  had  reference  to  the  regulation  of  pro- 
perty caused  by  the  new  assignments  of  land. 

The  plebeians  were  probably  also  admitted  to  the 
prsBtorship  by  the  Publilian  law,  for  in  the  year  337  B.C. 
Q.  Publilius  Philo  himself  first  filled  the  ofBce,  which  from 
this  time  forward  was  held  alternately  every  year  by 
patricians  and  plebeians.  As  the  Boman  preetor  nomi- 
nated the  prefects,  who  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the 
municipia,  it  is  evident  that  the  interest  of  the  plebeians 
in  this  office  was  of  particular  importance  just  at  this 
period. 

Btitution,  and  there  is  the  qualified  veto  of  the  President  of  the  United  State?, 
which  can  be  set  aside  by  artificial  majorities  of  Congress.  Another  remedy  is 
the  change  of  ministry,  whereby  the  executive  is  placed  in  accordance  with 
the  Legislature.  Where  there  is  an  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  the  Crown 
has  the  means  of  preventing  a  collision  by  creating  new  peers. 

'  Such  constitutional  rights,  which  are  very  essential,  though  very  seldom 
used,  are  the  veto  of  the  crown,  the  right  of  refusing  supplies,  and  of  impeach- 
ment of  the  ministers. 

■  Liyy,  viii.  17. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE   EXTENSION   OF   THE   ROMAN   DOMINION   TOWARDS 

CAMPANIA,  337-326  B.C. 

The  new  BetiJement  of  the  relations  between  Eome  and     CHAP. 
Latinm  occupied  some  years.     The  allies  of  the  Latins — 


the  Volscians,  the  Ausonian  tribes  on  the  Liris,  between    337-326 


B.C. 


Latinm  and  Campania,  and  the  Capuans — were  treated  as  ^ 

ji       T    1'       1-11  iTfcj  .  «»j  Treatment 

the  Latms  had  been.^  But  serious  efforts  were  necessary  of  the 
before  the  Eomans  could  succeed  in  gaining  a  firm  footing  *i^^®£j°^jjj 
in  those  parts.  Cales  was  conquered  in  a  war  with  the 
Sidicinians,^  and  in  this  important  place,  between  the 
Liris  and  the  Voltumus,  a  colony  was  established  of  2,500 
men,  which  was  intended  to  secure  the  road  to  Campania. 
The  Bomans  had  thus  pushed  their  conquests  into  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Samnites,  with  whom 
it  was  clear  that  a  conflict  could  not  long  be  postponed. 

'  The  settlement  made  in  Capua  deserves  particular  attention  (Livy,  viii.  11, 
14).  The  nobility  in  Capua  had  taken  the  Eoman  side,  but  had  been  unable  to 
prevent  the  town  joining  the  Latins.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Capua  forfeited 
a  portion  of  her  public  land.  As  a  compensation  to  the  Capuan  nobility,  who 
probably  had  had  the  use  of  this  public  land,  the  people  of  Capua  were  made 
to  pay  each  of  the  1,600  nobles  an  annual  sum  of  450  denarii.  It  was  like 
substituting  a  civil  list  for  the  possession  of  domain  lands.  The  proceeding 
-throws  a  light  on  the  position  of  the  nobility  not  only  in  Capua,  but  also  in 
Xlome,  where  similar  institutions  prevailed.  It  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
duty  of  the  people,  i.e.  the  plebs,  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  nobility.  The 
XDOst  natural  manner  of  taxation  is  the  pajrment  of  a  portion  of  the  produce  of 
tlie  public  land.  Where  this  was  abolished,  as  in  Capua,  it  was  replaced  by  a 
direct  contribution  in  money.  It  has  to  be  remarked  that  the  plebs  of  Capua 
received  the  limited  Roman  franchise  {eivitiu  gine  8uffragio\  whereas  the 
xiobles  were  admitted  to  the  full  franchise.  This  completes  the  analogy 
l»€tween  the  plebeians  and  patricians  of  Capua  and  of  Home.' 

'  In  the  year  885  b.c. — Livy,  viii.  16. 
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In  the  very  next  year  two  Volscian  towns,  Fabrateria  and 
Luca,  placed  themselves  under  the    protection   of  the 
Bomans,  to  be  safe  from  the  Samnites,  and  the  Samnites, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Romans,  re&ained  J&om  hostilities 
against  these  new  firiends  of  their  allies.    They  also  looked 
on  quietly  while  the  Romans  (380  b.o.)  chastised,  with  the 
greatest  severity,  the  two  towns  of  Fundi  and  Privemum, 
which  had  tried   to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  limited 
Eoman  franchise  imposed  upon  them  J     The  leader  of  this 
revolt,  a  noble  citizen  of  Fundi,  of  the  name  of  Vitruvius 
Yaccus,  atoned  for  his  undertaking  by  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  executioner.     The  town  of  Privemum  was  deprived 
of  its  walls,  the  senators  were  banished  to  Etruria^  their 
land  divided  among  Eoman  citizens,  and  the  town  ceased 
to  be  a  self-governing  community.    At  length  (in  328  B.C.) 
the  Romans  established  a  colony  in  the  town  of  Fregellse, 
a  most  important  locality  on  the  river  Liris,  on  one  of  the 
two  roads  leading  to  Campania.     Thus  Rome  pushed  to 
the  very  utmost  the  advantages  of  her  victory  over  the 
Latins.     The  Roman  territory  was  greatly  enlarged,  the 
former  allies  made  entirely  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
the  state,  and  bound  to  Rome  with  chains  of  "iron.     The 
subject    territory,   in   different   degrees  of   dependence, 
stretched  from  Tibur  and  Prseneste  as  far  as  Campania; 
new  fortifications  secured  the  frontiers.     Rome  had  more 
than  doubled  her  size.     Her  internal  organisation  had 
become  stronger,  and  she  was  ready  to  break  through  the 
narrow  bounds  which  had  thus  far  confined  the  ambition 
of  her  citizens. 

The  Samnites  did  not  look  on  with  indifference  at  this 
extension  of  the  Roman  power,  which  could  advance 
southwards  only  at  their  expense.  Their  interest  im- 
peratively demanded  that  they  should  oppose  its  further 
growth,  and  especially  that  they  should  protect  their 
nearest  neighbours  and  kinsmen,  the  Yolscians,  Aruncans, 
and  Campanians,  against  the  Romans.    Yet  they  remained 


*  Liry,  riii.  19. 
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quiet.     This  peaceful  disposition  could  not  be  caused  by     CHAP, 
shortsightedness.     The  Samnites  saw  the  danger  which  .      ,    _- 
threatened  them  from  the  north,  but  their  strength  was    ^^7-326 

B.C. 

at  this  time  required  for  a  new  enemy  who  came  from  the 
south  and  threw  the  whole  of  lower  Italy  into  a  state  of 
excitement.  Alexander,  the  prince  of  the  Molossians,  had 
landed  in  Italy,  with  a  Greek  army,  and  appeared  to  be 
going  to  found  a  great  Greek  empire  on  its  shores,  as  his 
nephew,  the  great  Alexander,  did  in  the  East. 

Up  to  this  period  no  direct  political  intercourse  had  Alexander 
taken  place  between  Eome  and  Greece.  All  the  stories  ?^  i^j^ 
of  former  relations  of  the  Bomans  to  the  Greeks  are  open 
to  doubt  and  suspicion.  Now,  however,  the  Bomans  had 
come  into  contact  with  the  Greeks  in  Campania,  and  the 
appearance  of  Alexander  in  Italy  was  the  first  event  by 
which  the  Greeks  influenced  Boman  afEairs.  This  seems, 
therefore,  a  proper  place  to  cast  a  glance  over  that  part 
of  the  peninsula  where  Greek  colonies  had  been  planted, 
and  which  becomes  visible  more  and  more  as  the  horizon 
of  Boman  history  widens. 
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BOOK     Italy  and  Sicily  were  for  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  still  the 
.    ^'    .  fabulous  land  of  one-eyed  giants  and  savages,  of  sea- 
Oreek         °J^P^  ^^  enchsntresses,  of  unapproachable  rocks  and 
coionisa-     whirlpools.    In  those  parts  near  the  setting  sun  was  the 
itaV  and     entrance  to  the  realm  of  shadows,  where  the  world  of  the 
Sicily.         living  was  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  dwelling-place 
of  departed  spirits.     But  by  degrees  the  mist  which  had 
hidden  the  west  from  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  began  to  pass 
away.     The  time  came  when  Hellenic  mariners,  seeking 
plunder  and  profit,  explored  the  seas  from  east  to  west,  m 
increasing  rivalry  with  the  first  and  boldest  navigators  of 
antiquity,  the  Phoenicians.     The  news  reached  Greece  of  a 
large  and  beautiful  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  rich  in  luxuriant  pastures  and  far-spreading  plains, 
such  as  the  poor  mother  country  did  not  contain  among  her 
bare  mountain  chains.    Numbers  of  bold  adventurers  now 
potu^d  across  the  sea  from  every  part  of  Greece  to  found 
new  homes  in  the  beautiful  country  of  the  west.    The  coast 
of  sunny  Sicily  was  soon  covered  on  the  east  and  west 
with  Greek  colonies;   in  Italy  they  stretched  from  the 
beautiful  Gulf  of  Campania  to  the  innermost  parts  of  ihsX 
of  Tarentum.     The  highly  gifted  Hellenic  races  qnickly 
reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  in  their  new  settle- 
ments, and  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  and  a  larger  Greece  was 
about  to  flourish  on  Italian  soil.  Sybaris,  Croton,  Bheginm, 
Metapontum,  Tarentum,  and  a  number  of  other  settlements 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy  vied  with  the  Sicilian  towns 
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of  Syracuse,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Leontini,  Nazos,  Messana     CHAP, 
and  others  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  in  the  seventh  -_    . '  _■ 
and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  far  outstripped  the  mother  country 
in  wealth,  population,  and  magnificence.     Thej  subdued 
the  country  from  the  coast  'inwards,  and  ruled  over  the 
native  races.     The   extraordinary  prosperity  which  the 
Greek  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily  had  reached  is  evident 
even  now  from  the  splendid  ruins  of  their  edifices.     We 
can  form  a  faint  conception  of  what  must  have  been  the 
grandeur  of  Agrigentum,  Syracuse,  Croton,  Sybaris,  and 
Tarentum  fr^m  the  imposing  ruins  which  fill  the  traveller 
with  awe,  admiration,  and  mournful  regret,  on  the  site  of 
Posidonia  or  Psestum,  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  all 
the  Greek  cities.* 

With  all  their  energy  and  activity,  the  Greeks  were  Charactep 
wanting  in  the  ability  to  work  out  a  stable  form  of  govern-  ^j^^*"^^ 
ment  or  a  grand   comprehensive  national  polity.     They 
knew   of  no   division  or  limitation  in  the    exercise  of 
sovereign  power,  no  subjection  of  the  individual  will  to  law, 
no  dominion  over  others  but  that  of  force.     They  pushed 
the  rights  of  the  individual  to  the  extreme,  and  they  never 
acknowledged  in  the  just  claims  of  others  a  barrier  to  their 
own  desires.  Sparta  was  considered  in  Greece,  by  the  wisest 
and  best  men,  as  the  most  perfect  realisation  of  an  ideal 
state.     And  yet  the  law  in   Sparta  sanctioned  the  con- 
tinuance of  inhuman  violence.     The  Spartan  institutions 
were  a  permanent  outrage  on  the   noblest  instincts  of 
humanity;  they  secured  order  at  the  cost  of  justice,  culture, 
and  the   more  refined  and  dignified  enjoyments  of  life. 
Where  tlie  same  iron  despotism  could  not  be  inforced  as 
in   Sparta,  public  life  was  one  constant  struggle  between 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties,  both  of  which  with 
equal    recklessness,  with  equal  contempt  of  divine  and 
human  laws,  expected  peace,  salvation,  and  prosperity  for 
themselves  only  from  the   complete   subjection  or  anni- 
hilation of  their  antagonists.     The  same  feelings  which 

'  Compare  Drojsexii  GescK  des  HdUnv^mud^  ii.  91. 
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III. 


.  inspired  the  international  policy  of  the  Greek  states. 
Every  conquest  of  land  led  to  the  enslavement  of  the  con- 
quered, not  to  the  real  extension  of  the  mother  town  by 
the  admission  of  new  citizens.  Thus  Sparta  incapacitated 
herself  to  unite  the  Greek  races  under  her  strong  shield, 
for  she  degraded  the  conquered  into  Helots.  Athens 
failed  in  her  attempt  to  form  a  strong  confederation,  for 
she  was  only  intent  on  making  profit  from  her  allies. 
Hence  arose  the  desperate  courage  with  which  every  Greek 
town  defended  itself,  and  that  wonderful  energy  of  tlie 
separate  states,  which  rendered  the  formation  of  larger 
states  impossible. 
Political  With  the  virtues  of  their  race,  the  Italian  Greeks  had 

of  the         ftlso  brought  their  vices  to  their  new  homes.     Had  they 
^^^        joined  for  common  action  either  in  Sicily  or  Ita^ — nay,  had 
they  only  refrained  from  mutually  lacerating  one  another 
— ^they  might  have  hellenised  the  whole  country,  and  hare 
found  in  Italy  the  broad  basis  for  a  Greek  empire.   Perhaps 
Greek  civilisation  might  have  prevailed  over  Italian  bar- 
barism, and,  instead  of  a  Boman,  a  Greek  empire  hare 
extended  itself  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
But  that  was  not  to  be;   the  prosperity  to  which  the 
Greek  settlers  had  attained  in  Italy  in  two  centuries, 
6u£fered,  after  many  partial  interruptions,  the  first  heavy 
blow  by  the  war  which,  about  600  B.C.,  broke  out  between 
the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Sybaris  and  Croton,  and 
ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  Sybaris.     This  war  was 
succeeded  by  a  bloody  revolution  in  the  victorious  city  of 
Croton,  by  which  the  aristocratic  party,  and  with  it  the 
political  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans,  were  expelled.    Thus 
weakened,  Croton  suffered,  in  a  war  with  the  neighbouring 
Greeks  of  Locri  and  Bhegium,  a  defeat  at  the  river  Sagra, 
from  which  it  never  again  fully  recovered.     Through  snch 
struggles,  the  Greek  nationality  in  Italy  declined.    The 
aboriginal  population  of  the  country,  the  Messapians  and 
the  Sabellian  tribes,  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians, 
which  were  spread  over  the  south  of  Italy,  were  encouraged 
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to  SL  more  vigorous  resistance  against  the  Greek  settlers.     CHAP. 
The  Greeks  in  Sicily  frequently  made  common  cause  with 


them  against  their  own  countrymen.  Thus  in  the  wars  of 
rapine  and  plunder  with  which  the  elder  Dionysius  visited 
the  Italian  coast,  Ehegium  was  destroyed  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  sold  as  slaves. 

In  these  troubles  the  Italian  Greeks  turned  for  help  to  Schemes 
the  mother  country,  but  without  renouncing  even  now  the  ^^e/of 
jealousy,  the  ambition,  and  the  hostilities  amongst  them-  EpiruB. 
selves  which  were  destined  here,  as  everywhere,  to  be  so 
fatal  to  their  freedom.     Of  all  the  Greek  settlements  on 
Italian  ground  Tarentum  was  perhaps  the  most  favourably 
situated.     By  an  active  industry  and  an  extensive  trade  it 
had  raised  itself  to  a  condition  of  great  wealth,  and  it 
enjoyed  a  comparative  security  from  hostile  attacks.     But 
Tarentum  also  felt  the  effect  of  the  calamities  which  visited 
all  the  Greek  towns,  and  she  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to   defend  her  independence   from   the   Italian 
nations.     In  vain  the  Tarentines  called  the  Spartan  king 
Archidamus  to  their  assistance.     At  the  time  when  Rome 
came   forth  victorious  from   the   war  with  the   Latins, 
Archidamus  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Lucanians.     The 
Tarentines  now  applied  to  Alexander,  the  prince  of  the 
Molossians  in  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias  and  uncle  of 
Alexander  the  Great.     The  time  had  arrived  when  the 
genuine  Hellenes  began  to  languish,  and  when  the  rude 
vigorous  half-cafites  in  the  north  of  Greece,  the  Macedonians 
and  the  Epirots,  seemed  to  be  called  upon  to  propagate 
the  civilisation  of  Greece  over  the  world.     While  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  his  great  son  gathered  together  in  their 
hands  the  forces  of  Greece,  and  were  about  to  direct  them 
towards  the  East,  the  spirited  princes  of  Epirus  conceived 
a  plan  equally  bold  and  equally  worthy  of  success  in  en- 
deavouring to  unite  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greek  towns 
into  a  powerful  state,  and  to  found  a  Greek  empire  of  the 
West.     But  here,  on  Italian  ground,  they  met  with  races 
who,  unlike  the  enervated  Asiatics,  did  not  submit  their 
neck   to  the  yoke,  but  maintained  their  freedom  with 
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BOOK     stubborn  resistance,  and,  advancing  firom  the  defence  to  the 
V ^ '  attack,  expelled  the  foreign  invaders,  and  reduced  all  the 


Greek  settlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily  to  submission. 
.  Alexander  landed  in  Tarentum  with  an  Epirotic  army,' 

Alexander   Organised  and  equipped  according  to  Macedonian  fashion. 

of  Epinw.  -g-g  object  was  clearly  nothing  short  of  the  conquest  of 
Italy.  He  overran  the  peninsula,  beat  the  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Messapians  in  many  battles,  took 
their  fortified  places,  established  himself  in  Greek  towns, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  his  bold  project 
when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  traitor.  The  whole  expedi- 
tion was  frustrated  by  his  death ;  his  army  dispersed;  his 
conquests  were  lost ;  the  Greek  towns  had  not  the  courage 
or  the  skill  to  maintain  their  superiority  over  the  Italian 
barbarians;  in  short,  the  old  state  of  things  returned,  and 
Bomans  and  Samnites  stood  alone  opposed  to  one  another 
to  fight  out  the  battle  for  the  dominion  in  Italy. 

Poeition  of      Alexander,  in  one  of  his  marches  through  southern  Italj, 

the  Ro-       YaA  come  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Campania,  and  had  con- 
mans  and  "  r         7 

the  Sam-  cluded  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Bomans.  This  treaiy  was 
of  course  directed  against  the  Samnites,  whose  services  the 
Bomans  thought  that  they  should  no  longer  need  after  their 
complete  conquest  of  the  Latins,  and  who  would  be  in  their 
way  if  they  wished  to  extend  their  dominion  further  south. 

The  Bomans  did  not  hesitate  to  make  firiends  of  the 

• 

enemies  of  the  Samnites.  Their  politics  were  above  con- 
siderations of  attachment  and  gratitude  to  those  to  whom 
they  owed  their  deliverance  from  the  danger  of  the  Latin 
war.     Circumstances  had  changed.    Bome  had  become 

'  It  seems  that  these  Epirots,  coming  from  the  country  where  the  €h«ikoi 
lived,  brought  the  name  of  Grseci  (Greeks)  into  Italy,  by  which  the  Bomaas 
always  designated  the  Hellenes.  The  Greeks  settled  in  Italy  were  known  to 
the  Bomans  as  Tarentinl,  Crotoniates,  Cumani,  Neapolitan!,  but  not  as  ooe 
nation.  It  was  not  before  a  powerful  Greek  king  from  beyond  the  sea  invaded 
Italy  with  a  Greek  army,  that  a  designation  arose,  which  was  giaduaUy  applied 
to  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  peninsula,  and  then  passed  over  alao  to  tb« 
Italian  Greeks.  If  the  Bomans  had  had  regular  intercourse  with  Greece  st 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  or  even  of  Camillus,  as  is  generally  reporud, 
they  would  never  have  adopted  any  name  to  designate  that  countiy  but 
Hellas. 


nites. 
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strong ;  the  Samnites  caused  difficulties.  It  was  necessary  CHAP, 
to  make  use  of  this  opportunity,  and,  by  help  of  the  —  , '  ,^ 
Greek  prince,  to  get  rid  of  the  rivalry  of  the  Samnites. 
The  death  of  Alexander  freed  the  Sabellian  peoples  of 
Italy  from  the  danger  of  falling  under  Greek  dominion. 
The  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  could  now  continue  their 
old  feuds  with  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast,  and  the 
Samnites  had  time  to  collect  all  their  force  against  Eome. 
There  were  not  wanting  causes  or  pretexts  for  a  new 
war. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   SECOND   SAMNITE   WAB,    326-304  B.C. 

CuMuS  waa  the  oldest  Greek  town  on  Italian  soil.  In  the 
time  of  her  prosperity,  before  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquering  Samnites,  she  had  established  settlements  on 
the  neighbouring  gulf  named  after  her,  and  had  infused 
into  a  great  many  places  on  the  Campanian  plain  a  touch 
of  Hellenic  blood.  Among  the  towns  founded  by  Cumse  were 
two  cities  named  Palseopolis  and  Neapolis,*  the  old  town  and 
the  new  town,  which  appear  to  have  been  situated  close  to 
one  another  and  to  have  formed  one  single  political  com- 
munity. Palseopolis  was  destined  to  become  the  apple  of 
discord  between  the  Eomans  and  the  Samnites.  Having 
reduced  CumsB  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  the  Latins, 
the  Bomans  were  anxious  to  make  further  acquisitions  in 
Campania,  and  accordingly  were  soon  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Palaeopolis.  The  occasion  for  these 
was  alleged  to  be  the  hostility  of  the  Palaeopolitans  against 
Soman  citizens  who  had  settled  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  small  town  of 
Palseopolis  should  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  Bomans  by 
such  foolish  conduct.  There  were,  however,  in  Paheopolis, 
as  everywhere,  an  aristocratic  and  a  democratic  party,  and 
we  are  told^  that  the  one  party  sought  assistance  from  the 

^  Livy  (viii.  22)  speaks  only  of  Palseopolis,  whilst  in  the  account  of  Dionj- 
sius  (xY.  4)  Neapolis  alone  is  mentioned.  It  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  statemeni 
of  Livy  (viii.  26)  that  the  two  towns  formed  only  one  political  community.  At  a 
later  period  the  old  town  was  quite  absorbed  by  the  new  town.  A  similar  juxta- 
position of  an  old  and  new  town  is  found  in  Panormus  (Polybius,  i.  38)  ainl 
Syracuse,  in  both  of  which  each  place  had  its  own  separate  wall  and  fortifi- 
cation. 

'  Bionysias  (xv.  4-7)  gives  a  full  and  rational  account  of  the  causes  thai 
led  to  the  war. 
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Samnites,  the  other  from  the  Bomans.   The  Bomans  were     CHAP. 

X. 

— ^> — -" 


ererywhere  the  Mends  of  the  aristocracy-     It  was  conse-  > 
quently  the  popular  party  in  Palseopolis  which  applied  for    826-304 
aid  to  the  Samnites,  and  caused  a  strong  Samnite  garrison       "-'' 
to  be  sent  to  Palseopolis.^    When  this  Samnite  force  had 
inarched  into  FalsBopolis  the  war  was  in  fact  begun,  and  it 
was  a  war,  not  between  Falsepolis  and  Some,  but  between 
the  two  g^eat  rival  nations,  the  Bomans  and  the  Samnites.' 
Thus  the  war  between  Bome  and  Samnium  began,  just  as  the 
war  between  Bome  and  Carthage  at  a  later  period  became 
quite  unavoidable,  when  the  town  of  Messana,  which  both 
people  were  striving  to  take,  was  occupied  by  a  Cartha- 
ginian garrison.     In  truth  it  was  no  longer  possible  after 
the  Latin  war  for  the  Bomans  and  the  Samnites  to  keep 
up  friendly  relations.     If  the  Samnites  did  not  wish  to 
surrender  the  whole  of  Campania  to  the  Bomans,  it  became 
indispensably  necessary  to  make  a  stand,  since  they  were 
no  longer  threatened  by  King  Alexander.     They  were 
determined  to  do  this,  and  seized  the  opportunity  which 
offered  itself  in  Palseopolis. 

The   situation  was  very  serious  for  Bome.     They  had  Critical 
to  accept  the   challenge  which  had  been  offered  them,  ^^o'ro^^ 
through  the  occupation  of  Palseopolis,  or  they  must  give  ™^°»« 
up  Campania,  and  perhaps  much  more.  Without  the  least 
hesitation,  they  resolved  on  war,  elected  to  the  consulship 
one  of  their  best  men,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  who,  as  a  states- 
man and  as  a  soldier,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all,  and  con- 
ferred on  him,  without  the  customary  decision  by  lot,  the 
command  of  the  war  in  Campania.  Publilius  had  (339  B.C.) 

>  Livy  (viii.  23)  states  the  numbers  to  have  been  4,000  Samnites  and  3,000 
men  from  Nola  in  Campania. 

'  The  similarity  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  second  Samnite  and  to  the  first 
Punic  war  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  the  possession  of 
Mrs5»ana  in  Sicily  which  the  two  rival  states  coveted,  and  in  which  both  had 
thoir  adherents.  In  both  instances  the  Romans  wore  anticipated  bj  their  ene- 
mies, who  were  admitted  into  Palseopolis  and  Messana  r«'spectively  by  the  party 
favourable  to  them.  When  we  come  to  investigate  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  we  shall  find  the  same  circumstances  to  have  prevailed.  The 
Homans  and  Pyrrhus  tried,  by  means  of  their  respective  adherents,  to  get  pos- 
session of  Tarentam,  and  the  Romans  failed  in  their  attempt. 
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as  dictator  carried  the  important  laws  which  bore  his  name, 
and  which  had  infused  more  activity  and  energy  into  the 
state.  He  was  moreover  the  first  plebeian  who  filled 
successively  the  offices  of  prsetor  and  censor.  He  was  now 
able  to  eflfect  a  further  reform.  In  the  previous  wars  whicli 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Some,  and 
which  had  seldom  lasted  longer  than  a  few  summer  months, 
it  had  been  customary  in  every  new  campaign  to  place  at 
the  head  of  the  army  the  newly  elected  magistrates,  consuls 
or  military  tribunes.  Now,  as  the  war  had  assumed  larger 
dimensions  and  was  more  complicated,  it  seemed  necessaiy 
to  modify  the  old  practice,  and  to  confide  the  execution  of 
one  uniform  plan  to  one  commander  alone.  Therefore  the 
command  of  Q.  Publilius  Philo  was  prolonged  after  the 
expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  and  he  was  the  first  Boman 
who  commanded  an  army  as  proconsul. 

With  a  just  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  the  impend- 
ing  war,  the  Boman  people  decided  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  foreign  alliances.  They  possessed  the  instinctire 
tact  which  is  displayed  even  by  rude  and  ignorant  nations 
in  their  first  unsteady  steps  on  the  tortuous  path  of  dip- 
lomacy. They  looked  for  allies  among  the  neighbours  of 
their  enemies,  especially  those  who  dwelt  in  their  enemies' 
rear.  When  they  had  to  encounter  the  ^quians  and 
Yolscians,  they  had  made  friends  with  the  Hemicans; 
afterwards  they  had  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Samnites  to  crush  the  Latins ;  then  they  made  a 
treaty  with  Alexander,  the  Molossian  king,  who  was 
attacking  Samnium  firom  the  south ;  now  they  acted  on 
the  same  principle  by  drawing  the  Apulians  and  Lucanians 
into  their  alliance.^  Not  much  dependence,  it  is  true, 
could  be  placed  on  the  Lucanians.  Widely  spread 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  from  Samnium  to 
the  Tarentine  Gulf^  the  land  of  the  Bruttians,  and  the 
Ty^benian  Sea,  in  constant  war  with  those  Greeks  who 

>  JAyj,  viii.  25:  'Lneani  atqne  Apuli  qnibns  gentibns  nihil  ad  earn  dieoi 
cnm  populo  Romano  faerat,  in  fidem  venenint,  arma  Tirosqne  ad  beUma 
poUioentes ;  foeiiere  ergo  in  amiciUam  accept!.' 
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had    settled  on  the  coast,  they  led  the  unsteady  life  of     CHAP, 
robbers  and  shepherds,  ready  always,  for  pay  and  booty,  to  —   /  _. 
serve  anyone  who  presented  flattering  prospects  to  them,    ^^^~l^^ 
the  real  forerunners  and  models  of  the  Italian  condottieri 
and   brigands.      Regular  political   organisation  was  un- 
known to  them ;  they  lived  in  continual  wars  among  them- 
selves *  and  with  their  neighbours,  without  a  well-defined 
national  union.     As  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Greeks, 
they  had  at  first  fought  against  Alexander  of  Epirus ;  then 
they  fell  out  among  themselves,  and  one  party  supported 
Alexander  and  fought  under  his  banner ;  soon  these  went 
over  to  the  other  side,  and  Alexander  was  murdered  by  a 
traitor  from  their  ranks.     They  seemed  now  to  be  again  at 
enmity  with  the  Samnites,  and  they  willingly  accepted  the 
friendship  offered  them  by  Rome.     This  alliance  was  not 
destined  to  last  very  long  ;  for,  according  to  Livy's  report, 
the  Lucanians  soon  deserted  the  Romans  and  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Samnites.     Still,  a  nation  so  divided 
and  so  unsteady  as  the  Lucanians  presented  a  favourable 
field  to  Roman  diplomacy  for  sowing  discord,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  difficult  for  Rome  to  make  the  Lucanian 
alliance  utterly  useless  to  the  Samnites.     The  Apulians 
lent  themselves  more  readily  to  a  Roman  alliance  than  the 
Liucanians.     Apulia,  extending  on  the  east  of  the  Samnite 
mountain  lands  towards  the  Adriatic  Sea,  was  indispen- 
sable to  the    Samnites    as    a   pasture-ground   for   their 
numerous  herds  in  winter,  when  the  snow  lay  on  the  hills 
of  Samnium.     This  circumstance  was  the  cause  of  con- 
stant disputes  between  the  Samnites  and  the  Apulians,' 
and  it  was  therefore  not  difficult  for  the  Romans  to  gain 
friends  in  Apulia.    Even  the  kindred  Sabellian  races  north 
of  Samnium,  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and 
Vestinians,  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  either 
neutral  or  friendly  to  the  Romans,  a  circumstance  of  the 

«  Liyy,  x.  18. 

*  See  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Gesch.^  iii.  219 ;  English  translation,  iii.  191.  Arnold, 
Hitt.  of  Borne,  ii.  108,  note  28.  Livy,  ix.  13.  We  find  a  similar  permanent 
]io€tility  between  the  highlands  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  as  long  as  thd 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  lasted. 
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greatest  importance,  as  by  this  means  the  road  to  Aptilia 
was  open  to  the  legions.  The  friendship  of  the  Bomans 
with  these  Sabellian  tribes  is  probably  of  older  date,  for  in 
the  Latin  war  we  have  already  seen  that  a  Eoman  army 
marched  through  their  land  on  their  roundabout  way  to 
Campania  in  order  to  attack  the  Latins  in  the  rear.  The 
Yestinians  alone  made  an  attempt  to  break  the  alliance 
with  Eome,  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to  desist,  and 
they  kept  quiet  during  the  rest  of  the  war.  Samnium  was 
thus  isolated  and  surrounded  by  Some  and  her  allies. 
The  Roman  senate  had  neglected  nothing  which  fore- 
thought and  prudence  demanded  to  secure  success.  AH 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  secure  the  divine  pro- 
tection, and  the  great  struggle  could  with  confidence  be 
entered  upon. 

As  the  private  life  of  the  Bomans  was  regulated  with 
reference  to  the  divine  will  and  protection,  so  in  political 
life  more  especially  no  important  resolution  was  made,  no 
great  decision  ventured  upon,  without  the  special  consent 
of  the  gods.^  But  the  usual  auspicia  were  not  considered 
sufficient  in  cases  of  uncommon  emergency.  To  avert  ex- 
traordinary dangers  extraordinary  means  were  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  it  was  on  such 
occasions  that  the  books  of  fate  were  consulted.  Now  it 
was  determined,  probably  after  consulting  the  so-called 
Sibylline  books,  to  celebrate  a  *  lectistemium.'  This  old 
Italian  ceremony,*  which  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  people,  consisted  in  a  solemn  feast  given  to 

*  See  above,  p.  117. 

'  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  lectisternia  were  of  Greek  origio,  becauae 
they  were  generally  held  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  SibjUine  books. 
However,  the  oldest  prophetic  books  of  the  Bomans  were  not  the  oxades  of 
Sibylla,  but  libri  fatales  of  native  origin,  which  at  a  later  period  wen  not 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  Sibylline  books  (see  above,  p.  80).  The  choice 
of  the  gods  to  whom  the  lectisternia  were  to  be  celebrated  depended  no  donbc 
on  the  particular  circumstances  and  the  events  which  called  for  them.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  old  time  only  genuine  Italian  deities  were  worshij^>ed  on 
these  occasions,  and  not  C^reek  gods,  as  was  not  uncommon  afterwards.  Ib 
218  B.C.  Livy  (xzi.  62)  reports  a  lectisteniium  to  Juventus,  and  in  217  b.c.  to 
Satumns  (Livy,  zxii.  1). 
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the  gods  themselves,  who  were  supposed  to  come  personally  CHAP, 
as  invited  guests  among  the  people,  as  a  proof  of  their  in- 
tention to  show  themselves  friendly  and  gracious.  The  de- 
corated images  of  certain  gods  were  laid  upon  rich  cushions, 
and  close  by  were  placed  tables  with  food.  The  people 
crowded  the  streets,  and  thronged  the  temples  of  the  gods 
who  had  condescended  to  be  present  among  their  wor- 
shippers. It  was  a  general  day  of  prayer,  which  inspired 
serious  thoughts,  and  strengthened  human  determination 
with  the  hope  of  heavenly  approval.  The  gods  were  pro- 
pitiated, the  war  could  begin. 

The  Samnites  were  now  called  upon  in  due  form  through  Declara- 
the  fetiales  to  withdraw  their  garrison  from  Palseopolis,  a  ^^/^ 
request  which  could  have  no  other  object  than  to  call  forth 
a  declaration  of  war.^     The  Samnites  declined  to  comply, 
and  on  their  part  complained  of  the  occupation  and  colonisa- 
tion by  Rome  of  the  town  of  Fregellae  on  the  Liris,  which 
the  Samnites  some  years  before  had  conquered  and  de- 
stroyed, and  which  therefore  by  right  belonged  to  them, 
and  not  to  the  Romans.     Where  war  has  been  previously 
determined  upon,  the  discussion  of  mutual  grievances  and 
of  points  of  law  is  useless.     But  it  was  a  contemptible  piece 
of  hypocrisy  and  an  act  of  bare-faced  impiety  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans  to  invoke  the  gods  to  witness  that  it  was 
the  Samnites  who  wronged  the  Roman  people  by  refusing 
redress   for  just  complaints.     How  hardened  must  have 
been   the  consciences,  or  how  indifferent  the  minds  to 
tlie  meaning  of  words  and  set  forms  of  prayer,  if  the 
fetialis  could  pronounce  without  trembling '  the  formula 
"by  which  he  declared  war,  and  called  down  the  blessing 
of  the  gods  upon  that  of  the  two  hostile  nations  which 
tad  justice  on  its  side  !  * 

An  authentic  account  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  if  we  Character 

It 

possessed  it,  would  belong  to  the  most  instructive  and  jectsof  the 

struggle. 
•    DionysiuB,  xv.  8-14.  •  Dionysius,  xv.  13. 

»    Niebuhr  (Rom.  Gesch.j  iii.  211  ;  English  translation,  iii.  183)  says  :  *Thig 

^^a.0  an  impious  prayer,  which  the  priest,  unless  he  was  a  juggler,  must  have  spoken 

-w'itli  inward  horror ;  for  it  is  even  now  clear  as  the  light  of  day  that  Rome  broke 

JxcT  oaths,  and  brought  about  the  war  by  violating  the  rights  of  the  Samniteb.* 

0  c  2 
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attractive  chapters  in  the  whole  range  of  hifitorjr.    The 
question  at  issue  was  not  now  one  of  paltry  squabbles 
about  cattle  being  driven  away,  or  a  few  villages  burnt,  as 
in  the  tedious  wars  of  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians.    The 
two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  peninsula  stru^led  with 
each  other  for  no  less  a  prize  than  the  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Italy.    It  was  a  war  full  of  unexpected  changes, 
of  triumphs  and  defeats,  a  war  which  called  forth  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  statesman,  the  citizen,  and  the 
soldier.     The  Eoman  republic  had  passed  through  nom- 
berless  internal  struggles  and  external  dangers,  and  stood 
in  youthful  strength  and  conscious  courage.     It  was  now 
to  be  seen  how  the  political  institutions  would  answer 
which  had  been  made,  not  by  one  single  legislator,  but 
by  a  whole  people  working  with  stubborn  perseverance 
during  several  generations.     On  the  other  side  stood  » 
vigorous,   unbroken  people  of  herdsmen   and   peasants, 
proud  in  their  independence  and  capable  of  the  greatest 
exertions   and  sacrifices — a  people  which  calls   for  our 
warm  sympathy,  not  only  on  account  of  its  magnanimity, 
but  also  on  account  of  its  misfortunes.     We  should  like 
to  look  into  the  internal  connexion  of  events,  in  order 
to  follow  the  steps  which  led  gradually  to  the  exhaustion 
and  overthrow  of  the  mighty  Samnites.   But  we  recognise 
in  the   stories  which  have   been  preserved  to  us   only 
sketchy,  mutilated  fragments  of  a  tradition  which  in  its 
very  origin  was  marred  by  Boman  partiality,  by  patriotic 
mendacity  and  family  pride.     It  is   difficult  enough  to 
recognise  the  leading  events  in  their  grand  outlines,  and  to 
clear  them  from  the  false  colouring  of  the  partial  annalists ; 
but  we  must  give  up  the  hope  of  tracing  ail  the  connecting 
links  which  bound  one  to  another.     We  shall  therefon: 
dwell  only  on  the  few  events  which  stand  out  with  clear- 
ness and  certainty  from  the  confused  mass  of  the  received 
narrative,  and  indicate  in  a  general  manner  the  course  and 
character  of  the  war. 

The  Romans,  it  seems,  began  the  war  with  great  enenrj 
in  Campania  as  also  in  Samnium.    The  siege  of  PaJasopoIis  ] 
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was  continued,  and,  as  already  related,  the  command  was     CHAP. 

prolonged  to  the  consul  Q.  Publilius  Philo.  The  town  soon  . A  ^ 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans,  not  by  conquest  ^^^^^^^ 
but  by  treason.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  in 
PaJaeopolis  took  the  Samnite  garrison  one  night  into  the 
harbour,  under  the  pretence  of  manning  the  ships  and  un- 
dertaking a  predatory  excursion  to  the  Latin  coast.  At 
the  same  time  they  let  the  Romans  into  the  town,  closed 
the  gates  of  the  harbour,  and  compelled  the  Sanmites,  who 
had  already  deposited  their  arms  on  board,  to  a  hasty 
flight.* 

In  the  meantime  the  two  consuls  led  their  armies  to  Disposi- 
Samnium,  to  attack  the  Samnites  in  their  own  land  and  to  Roman 
prevent  their  raising  the  siege  of  Palseopolis.  It  is  reported  legiun^. 
that  three  Samnite  towns — Allifae,  Callifse,  and  Eufrium — 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  and  that  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  the  consuls.* 
At  the  same  time  the  Bomans  must  have  penetrated, 
probably  with  one  of  the  consular  armies,  through  the 
country  of  the  Marsians  towards  the  eastern  scene  of  war 
in  Apulia ;  for  the  following  year,  325  B.C.,  marks  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Vestinians,  with  whom  the  Eromans  could 
have  come  in  contact  only  if  they  marched  through  their 
land  to  Apulia.  The  war  with  the  Samnites,  therefore, 
was  commenced  in  three  diflFerent  places  by  one  procon- 
sular and  two  consular  armies  of  two  legions  each,  and 
the  first  success  was  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans,  who  anti- 
cipated the  Samnites  in  the  attack. 

The  Boman  annalists  generally  leave  the  connexion  of  The  story 
military  events  quite  out  of  sight,  and  like  to  occupy  them-  curwr  and 
selves  with  stories  in  which  the  prominent  men  of  noble  ^  ^abm» 

Bulhanufl. 

families  played  a  great  part.  Thus  a  dispute  between  the 
dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  his  master  of  the  horse, 
Q.  Fabius  Bullianus,  supplies  Livy  with  an  opportunity  for 
showing  his  great  talent  for  rhetorical  declamation  and 
effective  narrative.     Several  chapters  •  are  filled  with  this 

'  I^yy,  Tiii.  26.  •  Livy,  viii.  26.  •  Livy,  viii.  30-40. 
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BOOK  interesting  affair,  but  they  contribute  nothing  towards  the 
— r^ — -  real  history  of  the  war.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  one  of  thoee 
"^^Bc  ^^  favourite  heroes  of  the  old  school  who  looked  upon  military 
discipline  as  the  first  condition  of  national  prosperity.*  He 
was  now  dictator,  and  being  obliged  to  leave  the  army  and  go 
to  Borne  to  take  the  auspices  anew,  he  left  strict  injunctions 
with  his  master  of  the  horse,  Q.  Fabius  SuUianus,  to  avoid 
all  collision  with  the  enemy  during  his  absence.  Fabius 
did  not  attend  to  this  order.  He  made  use  of  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Samnites.  For 
this  violation  of  military  obedience  the  stem  Papirius 
threatened  that  he  should  suffer  death.  Fabius  escaped  from 
the  camp  and  sought  protection  with  the  Boman  senate. 
But  the  dictator  followed  close  after  him,  refusing  to 
be  turned  from  his  resolution  by  any  entreaties  or  threats, 
until  Fabius,  renoimcing  any  protection  from  the  law,  gave 
himself  up  to  the  magnanimity  and  mercy  of  the  dictator. 
After  the  sanctity  of  military  discipline  had  been  solemnly 
acknowledged  by  this  submission,  Papirius  granted  Fabius 
his  life,  but  removed  him  from  his  office,  and  appointed  in 
his  place  L.  Papirius  Crassus  as  master  of  the  horse. 
AUegpd  The  annalists  of  the  Papirians  and  the  Fabians,  who 

P^S^      mentioned  these  family  disputes,  were  not  at  a  loss  to  make 
and  a  suitable  framework  of  military  events  for  their  naiTative. 

Fabius 

The  Fabians  told  long  stories  of  a  great  victory  gained  by 
Q.  Fabius  over  the  Samnites  in  the  absence  of  the  dic- 
tator— a  victory  which  excited  his  envy  and  jealousy.* 
Twenty  thousand  enemies  were  slain.  That,  however,  was 
not  yet  sufficient.  Some  writers  related  two  victories  of 
Fabius,  equally  grand  and  brilliant.  But  others,  as  Livy 
honestly  adds,  mentioned  nothing  of  all  this.  The  oldest 
annalist  of  the  Bomans,  who  worked  up  family  memorials 
into  a  history  of  Bome,  was  Fabius  Pictor.  To  him  we 
may  perhaps  attribute  a  great  part  of  the  many  stories  in 

>  It  is  amiisiDg  to  read  (Livj,  ix.  16)  that  the  conceit  of  Boman  writers  wvnt 
80  far  as  to  declare  that  Papirius  would  have  proved  a  worthy  antagonist  for 
Alexander  the  Great,  if  the  latter  had  invaded  Italy.  '  lavy,  viii.  30. 
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which  the  Fabians  appear,  and  among  them  the  boastful     CHAP, 
narrative  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  the  * — 1^1 — ^ 
second  Samnite  war.     But  the  Papirians  would  not  be  out-     ^^^'^^^ 
done  by  the  Fabians.  The  dictator  therefore,  on  his  return 
to  the  army,  likewise  defeats  the  Samnites,  lays  waste 
their  territoiy,  even  compels  them  to  ask  for  peace,  and 
graciously  grants  them  one  year's  truce. 
If  at  this  time  a  truce  was  really  concluded  with  the  Rebellion 

*      T    f" 

Samnites,  the  Bomans  had  most  probably  as  good  reason  ^3  ^  c"™* 
for  desiring  it  as  their  enemies,  even  if  it  be  true  that 
hitherto  the  fortune  of  war  was  on  their  side.  The  edifice 
of  the  Boman  supremacy  over  Latium  was  stiU  too  new 
to  be  able  to  weather  every  storm.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Sanmite  wars,  ominous  signs  of  danger 
appeared  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
Tusculum,  which  had  always  been  so  devoted,  began  to 
waver  in  her  fidelity.  Her  discontent  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion,  and  this  revolt  spread  to  Privemum  and  Velitrae, 
two  Latin  towns  whose  obstinate  resistance  against  the 
sovereignty  of  Kome  had  often  alarmed  the  Bomans  and 
been  quelled  with  difficulty.  K  this  spirit  of  rebellion 
had  extended  further,  the  Boman  power  would  have  been 
endangered  to  its  very  foundations,  and  the  war  with  the 
Samnites  could  not  have  been  continued. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  in  Latium,  our  Cause 
authorities  are,  as  usual,  silent.  We  may  reasonably  sus-  p^^^^joj, 
pect  that  the  severity  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  numerous 
confiscations  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  the  Latins, 
were  the  cause  of  the  discontent  which  showed  itself 
now,  and  even  at  a  later  time,  in  various  ways.  The 
Tusculans,  Velitemians,  and  Privematians  had  become 
subjects  of  Bome.  They  now  endeavoured  either  to 
become  Boman  citizens  or  to  regain  their  independence, 
and  they  succeeded  in  carrying  their  point.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  was  a  party  in  these  towns  which  was 
ready  to  call  on  the  Sanmites  for  protection.  Without  the 
prospect  of  Samnite  help  Tusculum  and  the  other  Latin 
towns  would  not  have  dared  to  defy  Bome.     But  with  the 
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BOOK  help  of  the  Samnites,  their  hostility  would  be  very  serious, 
and  so  the  extraordinary  circamstance  is  explained,  that 
the  town  of  Borne  was  alarmed  one  night,  and  the  citizens 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  against  an  attack.'  Yet  the 
danger  passed  away ;  it  is  not  stated  how«  We  learn  only 
accidentally'  that  L.  Fnlvius  Onryus,  who  in  this  year  filled 
the  highest  magistracy  in  Tnscnlnm,  was  in  the  following 
year  consul  in  Eome,  and,  more  than  this,  that  five  years 
later — that  is,  at  the  next  census — two  new  Boman  tribes 
were  established.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  forcible  suppression 
of  the  revolt.  It  follows  from  this  that  Borne,  by  a  wine 
concession,  averted  the  threatening  storm,  while  she 
received  into  full  citizenship,  on  favourable  terms,  tlie 
whole  of  the  rebellious  Latins.'  Whether  Pulvius,  who  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  in  Bome  322  B.C.,  belonged  in 
the  year  before  (328  b.c),  when  he  was  consul  in  Tuscultun, 
to  the  party  hostile  to  Bome,  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 
The  Bomans  were  not  naturally  inclined  to  lavish  gene- 
rosity towards  their  enemies,  or  to  overcome  hatred  by 
love.*  Moreover  it  is  reported  by  Livy  that  the  tribune 
M.  Mavius  made  a  proposal  to  the  people  to  punish  with 
death  or  loss  of  freedom  those  Tusculans  who  had  excited 
the  Velitemians  and  Privematians  to  war  against  Bome.* 
This  equally  cruel  and  unwise  measure  was  indeed  rejected 
almost  unanimously ;  nevertheless  it  can  hardly  be  imar- 
gined  that  the  leader  of  the  Tusculan  rebellion,  instead 
of  being  punished  with  death,  should  have  obtained  the 
Boman  consulship  as  the  price  of  his  submission.  It  is 
far  more  likely  that  Pulvius  was  throughout  well  affected  to 
Bome,  and  brought  about  the  arrangement  by  which  the 

*  Livy,  viii.  37.  •  Pliny,  IBst,  Nat.,  lii.  44. 
'  The  Tusculans  were  at  this  time  probably  admitted  to  the  Pi4)irian  tribe, 

to  which  they  afterwards  belonged.    Yelitm  and  FriTemum  were  made 
of  the  two  newly-formed  tribes. 

*  VitraviuB  Vaccus,  who  had  headed  the  rerolt  of  Priyemnm  fire 
before,  suffered  death. 

*  Liyy,  yiii.  37.  The  motion  was  ejected  by  aU  the  tribes  except  the  Tribw 
Pollia.  The  people  of  Tusculnm,  long  after  they  had  been  received  into  tlie 
Tribus  Papiria,  remembered  this  vote,  and  seldom  supported  at  the  6lecti< 
candidate  of  the  Tribus  PoUia. 
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cause  of  discontent  among  a  party  at  Tusculum  was     CHAP, 
removed  and  the  Tusculans  were  admitted  to  the  full  > ^ — ' 
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Soman  franchise.     The  boastful  Boman  annalists  avoid, 
almost  on  principle,  making  the  admission  that  conces- 
sions  were    made  to   any    enemy.     They  looked    upon 
concessions  as  incompatible  with  the    majesty   of   the 
republic,  and  thought  that  all   opposition   ought  to  be 
crushed  by  force  of  arms.     But  we  know  that  the  Romans 
were  wise  enough  to  yield,  when  it  was  necessary,  and  we 
may  presume  that  on  the  present  occasion  they  accepted 
a  compromise  which  was  highly  salutary  to  all  parties ; 
that  the  plan  of  rising  against  Bome  was  entertained  only 
by  a  portion  of  the  Tusculans,  Velitemians,  and  Privema- 
tians,  and  that,  after  their  real  grievances  were  removed, 
the  whole  population  of  these  towns  ceased  to   desire 
separation  from  Bome,  like  the  Boman  plebs  after  their 
reconciliation  with  the  patricians  on  the  Sacred  Hill. 

The  necessity  of  a  conciliatory  policy  towards  their  Latin  ^®®4  ?^  * 
and  Campanian  subjects  appeared  plainly  in  the  course  of  tory  policy, 
the  war,  when  fortune  began  to  favour  the  Samnites,  and 
the  arm  of  Bome  appeared  to  be  paralysed.  Even  in  the 
war  of  Hannibal  the  faith  of  many  of  the  subject  peoples 
wavered;  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  a  cen- 
tury before,  those  communities  which  were  scarcely  brought 
into  subjection  bore  the  yoke  with  uneasy  reluctance. 

In  the  campaign  of  the  year  322,  the  fourth  of  the  war.  Fourth 
the  Boman  ¥n:iters  boasted  of  a  series  of  brilliant  sue-  ^™P*^8° 

of  the  war, 

cesses.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  agreed  whether  these  322  b.c. 
successes  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  consuls,  L.  Fulvius 
Curvus,  the  Tusculan,  and  Q.  Fabius  BuUianus,  the  late 
master  of  the  horse,  or  to  a  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Arvina.* 
The  Samnites,  it  is  said,  humbled  by  repeated  defeats 
and  losses,  sued  for  peace.  But  although  they  came  to 
deliver  up  the  body  of  their  general,  Brutulus  Papius,  who 

'  It  is  with  reference  to  this  diTergence  of  opinion  that  LItj  (riii.  40)  makes 
the  foUowing  most  important  remark :  '  Nee  facile  est  ant  rem  rei  aut  aactorem 
aactori  pneferre.  Vitiatam  memoriam  funebribns  landibus  reor  falsisque 
imai^iiium  titulis,  dum  iamilia  ad  se  qonque  famam  rerum  gestarum  honorum- 
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BOOK     in  despair  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  they  were  un- 
successful, because  they  would  not  unconditionally  recog- 
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to  Roman  pride,  can  hardly  be  considered  sufficiently 
authenticated.  When  so  many  of  the  most  important  and 
striking  events  were  imperfectly  recorded,  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  should  be  informed  of  diplomatic  transactions 
that  led  to  no  result.  The  events,  moreover,  which  took 
place  in  the  succeeding  year  show  that  the  Samnites 
were  very  far  indeed  from  being  fainthearted  and  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace. 
The  Cau-  If  other  nations  delight  in  remembering  the  days  of 
32Tb^'***^*  national  triumphs,  and  in  celebrating  the  memory  of  vic- 
tories by  which  they  feel  their  strength  was  increased 
and  their  pride  gratified,  the  greatness  of  the  Roman 
people  is  shown  much  more  by  their  keeping  continually 
before  their  eyes  the  evil  days  when  the  god  of  battles 
was  unfavourable  to  them,  and  by  celebrating  the  anni- 
versaries of  their  defeats,  in  a  certain  degree,  as  days  of 
national  humiliation.  The  day  of  the  Allia  and  the  day 
of  Cannse  stood  before  the  eye  of  the  Roman  in  more 
burning  colours  than  the  day  of  the  victory  of  Zama.^ 
But  by  the  side  of  those  names  there  was  yet  a  third  in 
the  list  of  evil  days — a  name  which  was  more  painful  than 
any  other  to  the  proud  Roman,  because  the  feeling  of 
national  disgrace  and  humiliation  could  not  be  separated 
from  it ;  it  was  the  name  of  the  Caudine  Pass.  At  the 
Allia  and  at  CannsB  thousands  fell  in  open  battle;  at 
Caudium  four  legions  agreed  to  purchase  life  and  freedom 
by  the  sacrifice  of  military  honour,  and  the  Roman  people, 
when  they  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement,  covered  them- 
selves with  a  load  of  infamy,  from  which  no  sophistry 
could  free  them,  even  in  their  own  conscience. 

que  fflllenti  mendacio  trahunt    Inde  certe  et  singulornm  gesta  et  pnblica 
moDumeDta  reiuin  confuBa.* 

'  Curiously  enough  the  great  victory  of  Scipio  orer  Hannibal,  vhich  termi- 
nated  the  most  dangerous  of  all  wars,  did  not  take  place  at  Zama,  but  at  « 
place  of  which  the  locality  and  almost  the  name  are  unknown. 
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The  two  consuls  of  the  yeax  321  B.C.,  T.  Veturius  and     CHAP.  : 


X. 
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Position 


Sp.  Postumius,  advanced  with  their  united  armies  of  about 
40,000  men  from  Campania  towards  the  country  of  the 
Samnites,  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  allied  town  of 
Lueeria,  in  Apulia,  which  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  of  the 
This  important  and  arduous  campaign,  in  the  midst  of  a  ^™*° 
difiBcult  mountain  country,  the  centre  of  the  hostile  power, 
was  intrusted  to  two  men  who  appear  to  have  possessed 
no  eminent  military  qualities.     The  circumstance  that  a 
task  of  such  difficulty  was  not  conferred  rather  on  Papirius 
or  Fabius  shows  a  great  defect  in  the  Boman  constitu- 
tion,  which    made    the    appointment  of   a    commander 
dependent  on  a  contested  election  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people.     The  division  also  of  the  command  between  two 
generals  of  equal  rank  cannot  have  failed  here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  to  have  a  bad  effect,  especially  as  it  seemed 
that  the  whole  strength  of  the  Samnites  was  in  the  hands 
of  one  single  and  able  man,  C.  Pontius,  of  Telesia.     The 
Iloman   army  suffered  a  severe  check  at  Caudium,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Caudinians,  and  found  itself  aft^r  the 
battle  shut  up  in  a  narrow  mountain  valley,  the  outlets  of 
which  were  all  in  the  possession  of  the  victorious  enemy.* 
After  some    desperate  attempts  to  break  through,  the 
Komans  gave  themselves  up  to  despair.     The  obstructions 
and  circumvallations  all  round  them  became  larger  and 
stronger,  and  the  numbers  of  the  victorious  enemy  in- 
creased.    The  merciless  code  of  war  which  the  Romans 
understood  so  well  and  applied  so  unreservedly,  delivered 
them  up,  even  to  the  last  man,  either  to  the  sword  or  to 

"  According  to  the  account  given  by  Livy  (ix.  1)  no  battle  took  place,  but 
the  Romans,  marching  carelessly  into  the  defile,  found  themselves  suddenly 
stopped  in  front  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  after  a  few  fruitless  attempts 
gave  up  the  hope  of  breaking  through  the  lines  of  the  Samnites  by  force. 
Niobuhr  {Bom.  Gesch.y  jii.  246 ;  English  translation,  iii.  21 1)  and  Arnold 
{Hist,  of  Boms,  n.  214,  note  35)  have  shown  that  this  account  is  false,  and  that 
without  any  doubt  the  Romans  did  not  surrender  before  a  regular  battle  had 
taken  place  and  they  were  completely  defeated.  If  we  were  to  adopt  Liv/s 
description  of  the  war  implicitly,  we  should  have  to  believe  that  the  Romans, 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  of  it,  never  lost  a  single  battle.  The  great  difficulty 
in  this  case  would  be  to  account  for  the  loDg  duration  of  the  war. 
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BOOK     slavery.     The  moment  had  arrived  when  the  prond  hopes 
of  dominion  over  Italy  had  to  turn  into  prayers  for  mercy 


32^804     g^^  forbearance. 


B.a 


c   duct         ^^^  while  on  the  one  side  discouragement  prevailed, 
of  the        the  conquerors  hesitated  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  nnex- 
ImSot?^      pected  success.     It  is  reported  that  C.  Pontius,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Samnites,  consulted  his  aged  father,  and 
that  the  old  man  advised  him  either  to  annihilate  the 
whole  Boman  army,  or  to  discharge  them  honourably  and 
unhurt,  without  any  stipulation.     In  the  first  case  Borne 
would  be  so  crippled  as  to  be  unable  to  continue  the  war ; 
in  the  second,  the  Boman  people  would  be  reconciled  and 
induced  to  make  peace.    C.  Pontius  chose  a  middle  course, 
alike  removed  from  the  barbarity  of  the  one  proposal,  and 
from  the  impolitic  magnanimity  of  the  other.     We  would 
willingly  believe  that  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
massacring  many  thousands  of  defenceless  enemies,  and 
that  he  hoped  by  proposing  acceptable  conditions  to  obtain 
a  lasting  peace.     He  desired,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Boman  army,   neither  the  subjection  of  Bome  nor  the 
diminution  of  her  legitimate  power.     Bome  and  Samnium 
should  acknowledge  each  other  as  free  peoples  with  equal 
rights  and  privileges ;  only  the  Boman  conquests  and  colo- 
nies on  Samnite  territory,  including,  of  course,  Fregellae 
and  Cales,  should  be  given  up.'    These  conditions  were 
accepted  by  the  Boman  consuls,  qusestors,  and  all  the  sur- 
viving military  tribunes,  with  a  solemn  oath.    Six  hundred 
knights  remained  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Sam- 
nites ;  and,  with  the  understanding  that  the  senate  and 
the  people  should  confirm  the  military  convention,  and 
that  they  would  pay  the  price  agreed  upon  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  army,  C.  Pontius  set  the  Boman  army  free« 
BismiBsal       The  discharge  was  effected  in  a  manner  expressive  of 
^^^        the  fiust  that  the  Bomans  owed  their  lives  to  the  mercy 
army.         of  their  conquerors.     They  were  passed  under  the  yoke. 

>  These  terms  included  probably  the  abandoning  of  the  whole  of  Campania 
and  Apulia,  as  weU  as  the  sacrifices  of  the  Boman  allies,  and  were  therefon 
hard  enough. 
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On  two  spears  placed  upright  in  the  ground  a  third  was 
fixed  so  as  to  leave  a  low  passage.^  Through  this  the 
Bomans  had  to  walk  man  by  man,  after  they  had  given 
up  their  weapons,  their  baggage,  and  even  their  clothes,  all 
bnt  one  under-garment.  The  process  was  a  general  Italian 
custom,*  and  was  not  now  invented  to  cover  the  Romans 
with  especial  disgrace.  It  cannot  be  said  that,  considering 
the  rights  and  practices  of  belligerents  in  antiquity,  it 
was  more  humiliating  than  a  military  capitulation  in 
modern  times,  which  deprives  the  soldiers  of  their  arms, 
and  dismisses  the  officers  on  their  word  of  honour ;  but  it 
may  be  presumed  that  Boman  pride  saw  in  it  a  national 
humiliation  which  was  all  the  greater,  the  higher  the 
republic  just  then  held  her  head  above  the  other  nations 
of  Italy.  But  this  humiliation  became  a  brand  of  infamy 
by  the  free  and  deliberate  action  of  the  Boman  senate  and 
people — a  damning  spot  which  oceans  of  hostile  blood  could 
not  wash  out,  and  no  crown  of  victory  could  hide. 

We  can  scarcely  venture  to  decide  whether  L.  Pontius  Breach 
acted  wisely  in  discharging  the  Boman  army  before  he  comp^t 
was  certain  of  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  with  the  ^Jth  the 
consuls.     But  the  fact  that  he  expected  a  confirmation 
proves  that  Bome  was  under  a  moral  obligation  either  to 
fulfil   the  conditions  of  the  treaty  or  not  to  accept  its 
advantages.     It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  feeling  of  right 
and  wrong  of  a  past  age,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  apply  to 
it  our  own  standard.     But  that  the  Bomans  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ  recognised  some  obligation  to  confirm 
and  to  keep  the  Caudine  treaty  seems  tolerably  certain 
from    the   anxiety  with  which,  according  to  Livy,  they 
tried    to  justify  themselves   when    political  calculations 
induced  them  to  renounce  such  obligations.'     The  consul 

'  Lfivy,  iii.  28 :  *  Tribus  hastis  iugam  fit,  humi  fixis  duabus,  supeiqne  eas 
transversa  una  deligata/ 

*  Thus  Gincinnatus  had  dismissed  the  -Slquians  under  the  yoke  (Liyy,  iii, 
28),  and  the  Romans  boasted  that  in  the  very  next  year  (320  b.c.)  they  applied 
f  ho  same  rule  to  7tOOO  captured  Samnitcs  and  to  their  general  C.  Pontius  him- 
self (LW»  i*-  1^)' 

■  Lii vy,  ix.  11:  '  Et  illi  quidem  (the  consuls)  forsitan  et  publica,  sua  certe 
libcrata  fide  ab  Caudio  in  castra  Komana  inviolati  redierunt.' 
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"^TTT^     Sp.  Postumius  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  condemn 

r^ — '  the  treaty  on  his  return  to  Borne,  and  to  recommend  its 

B.C.  rejection.  With  evident  approval,  Livy  relates  what  pains 
he  took  to  prove  that  the  promise  and  the  oath  of  the 
consnls  were  not  binding  on  the  commonwealth,  but  only 
on  themselves,  that  they  could  only  pledge  their  own  and 
not  the  public  faith,  and  that  the  Boman  people  were  not 
bound  to  ratify  the  treaty  unless  they  approved  of  it ;  that 
they,  the  consuls  and  vouchers  of  the  treaty,  alone  were 
responsible  if  they  had  done  wrong  and  transgressed  their 
powers,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  assume  this  respon- 
sibility. They  and  all  the  ofiicers  who  had  sworn  the  oath 
to  the  Samnites  should  be  delivered  up,  because  they  were 
not  able  to  fulfil  what  they  had  promised.  Even  two 
tribunes  of  the  people  who  had  been  at  Caudium,  and  had 
joined  in  the  transaction,  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Samnites,  in  spite  of  the  sanctity  of  their  office  and  the 
inviolability  of  their  persons.  That  this  patriotic  fana- 
ticism, although  capable  of  the  highest  self-sacrifice,  vio- 
lated the  divine  law,  Livy,  in  his  patriotic  enthusiasm,  was 
unable  to  see.  It  is  clear  that  Postumius  and  his  brother 
officers  could  not  bind  the  senate  and  the  people  by  the 
promise  they  had  made  in  Caudium;  but  it  is  equally 
clear  that  they  were  bound  by  their  promise  to  do  what 
was  in  their  power  to  cause  the  treaty  to  be  ratified. 
The  Boman  army  formed  a  great  and  important  part  of 
th«  assembly  of  the  people ;  it  might  even  represent  the 
Boman  people.  The  army  in  the  field  had  on  a  former 
occasion  made  laws  which  were  binding  on  the  whole 
state.^  The  Samnites  might,  therefore,  expect  that  each 
of  the  released  Bomans,  £rom  the  consul  down  to  the 
meanest  plebeian,  whether  in  the  senate  or  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  would  use  his  influence  to  effect  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  Nor  could  this  moral  obli- 
gation be  set  aside  by  the  voluntary  death  which  the 
consids  were  willing  to  suffer.    For  death  for  one's  father- 

*  livy,  vii.  16. 
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land  is  not  the  highest  duty  of  a  citizen,  and  in  no  way     CHAP. 

releases  him  fix)m  the  eternal  law  of  justice,  which  is  above  ._  .  ^ . 

all  considerations  of  political  advantage.  ^^ b~c^^ 

Not  with  a  good  conscience,  but  according  to  the  forms 

of  law,  the  Eoman  senate  and  the  people  rejected  the  caius 

treaiy  of  Caudium.     With  the  sacrifice  of  the  six  hundred  I*^^^*^- 

hostages  and  the  delivering  up  of  those  who  had  concluded 

the  treaty,   Rome   considered  herself  released  from  all 

obligation  to  the  Samnites.     The  two  consuls  Postumius 

and  Veturius,   who   immediately   on   their    return    had 

resigned  their  office,  the  quaestors  and  miUtary  teibunes, 

and  two  tribunes  of  the  people  who  had  pledged  their 

word  to  the   Samnites,  were  conducted  by  the  Roman 

fetialis  into  the  country  of  the  Samnites  and  given  up  to 

the  enemy  in  fetters,  as  an  atonement  for  their  breach  of 

faith.     It  is  revolting  to  read,  what  Livy  with  apparent 

approval  reports,  that  Sp.  Postumius  kicked  the  Roman 

fetialis,  declaring  he  had  now  become  a  Samnite,  and,  by 

injuring  the  fetialis  had  given  the  Romans  cause  for  a 

righteous  war  against  the  Samnites.*     Such  fanaticism, 

combined  vdth  such  perfidy,  was  rebuked  as  it  deserved  by 

the  noble  Pontius.     He  declined  to  receive  the  prisoners, 

and  so  to  release  the  Roman  people  from  their  obligation. 

He  would  accept  only  one  of  two  things,  either  peace  on 

the  terms  agreed  upon,  or  the  restoration  of  the  whole 

army  to  the  position  in  which  it  was  when  in  the  power  of 

the  Samnites.     *Do  you  consider,'  said  he,^  Hhat  it  is 

right  for  you  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  treaty,  but  that 

we  should  forego  the  peace  which  we  had  stipulated  for? 

Wage  ye  war  against  us !   The  gods  will  believe  indeed  that 

Postumius  is  a  Samnite,  that  the  Roman  herald  was  violated 

by  a  Samnite,  and  that  you  have  occasion  for  a  righteous 

1  Niebiihr  (i?2^  Gesch.y  iii.  258 ;  English  translation,  iii.  221)  speaks  of  this 
act  as  a  farce,  *  not  only  revolting  but  senseless,  unless  it  can  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  d,ju8  exulandi  must  have  existed  between  the  two  peoples, 
by  which  a  citizen  departing  from  the  other  country  might  take  up  the  franchise 
at  pleasure.' 

»  liTy,  U.  11. 
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war !  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourselves  so  to  outrage 
religion,  and,  as  old  men  and  consulars,  to  seek  for  pretexts 
for  your  breach  of  faith  which  would  scarcely  be  pardonable 
in  children  ?  Go,  lictor ;  take  the  fetters  off  the  Romans. 
Not  one  shall  be  detained  here  by  us  against  his  will.' 

The  war  therefore  continued,  and,  as  it  appears,  was  for 
a  number  of  years  far  from  favourable  to  Rome,  although 
the  mendacious  annalists  reported  brilliant  successes,  by 
which  the  consuls  Papirius  Cursor  and  Publilius  Philo 
thoroughly  avenged  the  disgrace  of  Caudium.*     It  was  a 
patriotic   conviction   among  the    Romans  that    a   great 
national  defeat  must  be  immediately  repaired.    The  fables 
of  Camillus  and  his  victory  over  the  Gauls  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city  are  matched  by  no  less  impudent  fictions 
on  the  present  occasion.     It  is  related  that  Papirius 
Cursor  immediately  marched  to  Apulia  at  the  head  of  a 
new  army,  and  conquered  Luceria,   which  had   in  the 
meantime  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the   Samnites.    In 
Luceria  he  found  all  the  Roman  hostages,  and  the  lost 
military  ensigns  and  arms ;  and  as  he  made  prisoners  of 
the  whole  of  the  Samnite  garrison  he  was  enabled  to 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Caudium,  by  dismissing  7,000 
Samnites,  and  among  them  C.  Pontius  himself,  under  the 
yoke.     Livy*  confesses  that  the  evidence  for  these  reports 
is  defective.     The  statement  of  the  capture  of  C.  Pontius 
was  found  only  in  some  of  the  annals.     There  were  doubts 
and  contradictions  as  to  whether  Papirius  was  consul  or 
master  of  the  horse  of  the  dictator  L.  Cornelius,  and 
whether  the  success  of  this  campaign  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the   dictator   Cornelius    or  to   the  consul  Papirius.' 
Livy  is  also  unable  to  decide  whether  in  the  following 
year  L.  Papirius  Cursor  or  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  was 
chosen  as  consul. 


*  See  Niebuhr,  Rom,  Gesch.,  iii.  260 ;  English  translation,  iii.  223. 

«  Liyy,  ix.  16. 

'  The  probability  is  that  the  consuUhip  of  Papirius  Cnrsor  and  PabliHiis 
Fhilo,  as  well  as  the  capture  of  Luceria,  belong  to  the  year  315  (see  below, 
p.  410),  and  not  to  the  year  320  at  all.  In  the  year  320  there  were  perhaps  oslj 
dictators.  It  is  evident  that  doubts  of  this  kind  could  not  hare 
accurate  official  lists  of  the  magistrates  had  been  kept. 


if 
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It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  clear  up  the  confusion     CHAP, 
and  the  contradictions  of  the  Boman  reports.     But  it  is  /     • 


apparent  that  even  in  those  points  where  they  do  not    826-304 
exactly  contradict  one  another,  they  deserve  but  little 
credence.     Such  a  bold  and  successful  campaign  to  Apulia  accounts 
as  that  which  is  reported  of  Papirius  Cursor,  is  in  itself  ^^  *^® . 

■*■  campaign 

hardly  probable  after  the  great  losses  which  attended  the  of  320  b.c. 
same  attempt  in  the  previous  year.     There  was  a  battle 
fought,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Caudium  and   lost  by  the 
Eomans.     A  great  part  of  the  army  was  desti-oyed ;  six 
hundred  knights,  that  is  the  horse  of  two  legions,  were  in 
captivity  ;  the  victory  of  Caudium  was  a  great  encourage- 
ment for  the   Samnites,   gaining    friends    for  them  and 
awakening    the    discontent    of  many   Boman    subjects. 
Luceria,  the  most  important  town  of  Apulia,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  and  consequently  a  cam- 
paign in  that  part  was  much  more  serious  than  at  a  time 
when  that  town,  being  in  the  possession  of  their  allies, 
could  serve  as  a  support  for  the  operations  of  the  Bomans. 
These  considerations  made  it  certainly  not  advisable  for 
the  Bomans  to  venture  on  a  new  march  to  Apulia,  how- 
ever they  might  wish  to  assist  their  hard-pressed  friends 
in  that  country.     They  were  obliged  to  employ  all  their 
strength  to  secure  their  hold  on  Latium  and  Campania. 
It  was  not  before  the  year    315  B.C.  that  Luceria   fell 
again  into  their  power,  and  in  order  to  bring  this  fact 
into  harmony  with  the  alleged  conquest  of  Luceria  by 
Papirius  Cursor  in  320  B.C.,  the  annalists  assumed  that 
this  town  in  the  meantime  had  revolted  to  the  Samnites.^ 
Xastly,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Samnites  brought 
the  trophies  and  hostages  of  Caudium  into  a  conquered 
town,  in  an  enemy's  country,  instead  of  preserving  them 
in  a  fortified  place  in  their  own  land.     From  all  these 
reflections   the    conclusion  is  forced    upon  us   that   the 
successes  of  the  year  320  B.C.,  the  conquest  of  Luceria,  the 
recovery  of  the  hostages,  banners,  and  arms,  and,  lastly,  the 

'  Livy,  Tiii.  26. 
TOIi.  I.  B  B 
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The  defeat  at  Caudium  showed  yery  clearly  that  the 
Se^Mit  V^^^^  ^^  Eome  over  the  newly  acquired  districts,  and 
at  Cau-  even  over  Latium,  was  by  no  means  quite  secure ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  only  three  years  had  elapsed  since 
Tusculum,  Privemum,  and  Velitr©  were  in  open  rebellion,^ 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  First  of  all,  Satricum,  an 
old  Latin  town  and  Boman  colony,  rebelled  and  reoeived 
a  Samnite  garrison.  Such  a  revolt  of  a  colony  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  successful  rising  of  the  orig^al  subject 
population  against  the  Boman  colonists,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  latter  were  either  killed  or  driven  out.  For 
that  the  Boman  colonists  themselves,  as  it  is  generally 
represented,  should  have  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the 
Boman  dominion  is  quite  incredible.  These  Boman 
colonists  were  in  the  possession  of  lands  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  natives ;  they  lived  and  prospered  at  the 
expense  of  the  subject  popidation,  and  formed  the  ruling 
i;lass.  No  doubt  they  gave  sufficient  cause  for  discontent 
and  hatred  to  those  whom  they  were  sent  to  control.  The 
frequent  reports  of  revolts  of  colonies  are  therefore  easilj 
explained  at  a  time  when  the  Boman  power  began  to 
totter,  and  when  the  conquered  population  had  a  pro- 
spect of  regaining  their  independence.'  But  before  the 
example  of  Satricum  could  be  imitated,  the  Bomans  had 
taken  possession  of  the  town  by  treachery,  had  driven 
away  the  Samnite  garrison,  and  had  punished  the  leadeis 
of  the  rebellion  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  fire  in 
their  own  house  was  extinguished  before  it  could  spx^ead. 
The  rest  of  Latium  remained  quiet.  The  grant  of  Roman 
citizenship  to  the  subjects  in  southern  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania, where  now  (318  B.C.)  two  new  tribes  (the  Ufentina 

I  See  p.  391. 

*  The  revolt  of  the  colony  of  Sora,  mentioned  by  Livy  (iz.  23),  perhaps  l^ 
longs  to  this  period;  perhaps  to  the  year  315  b.c.,  as  seems  to  result  ftoa 
Dlodoros,  six.  72.    See  below,  p.  406,  note  4. 
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and  Falerina)  were  formed,  was  not  without  a  beneficial     CHAP, 
effect.^    Thus  intern  ally  strengthened.  Borne  could  en-  ^ 


counter  with  more  confidence  the  yicissitudes  of  war.  ^^*  ^^* 

B.C. 

The  Samnites  had  made  use  of  their  triumph  at  Caudium  ^Q^jQ^^gt 
to  conquer  the  Boman  colony  of  Fregelke  on  the  Liris,  of  Fregeiiae 
whose  foimdation  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  war.  samnitea, 
FregellflB  lay  on  one  of  the  two  direct  lines  of  conmiunica-  320  b.c. 
tion  between  Bome  and  Campania,  on  the  so-called  Via 
Latina,  which  led  on  the  east  side  of  the  Albanian  moun- 
tains and  the  Yolscian  highlands  through  Prseneste  into 
the  country  of  the  Hernicans,  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  and 
that  of  the  Liris;  while  the  other  road,  afterwards  so 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Appian  Way,  stretched 
southwards  along  the  Latin  plain  and  kept  near  the  sea. 
All  the  fortified  places  on  both  these  lines  were  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  Bomans,  because  on  their 
holding  possession  of  these  their  secure  communication 
with  Campania  depended.    By  the  loss  of  Fregellse  one  of 
these  lines  of  communication  was  now  interrupted,  and  the 
Bomans  had  to  make  the  utmost  efforts  to  keep  the  other 
open,  unless  they  were  prepared  to  abandon  Campania 
altogether.* 

While  the  Samnites  thus  endeavoured  to  reap  the  firuits  Samnite 
of  their  victory  in  the  direction  of  Latium  and  Campania,  ^^JSa! 
where,  among  the  newly  conquered  subjects  and  the  dis- 
contented allies  of  the  Bomans,  they  hoped  to  find  friends, 
they  at  the  same  time  did  not  lose  sight  of  Apulia.  The 
town  of  Luceria,  whose  distress  had  enticed  the  Bomans 
into  the  pass  of  Caudium,  fell,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
into  their  hands  soon  after  the  Caudine  catastrophe,  and 
paid  dearly  no  doubt  for  her  attachment  to  Borne.  This 
attachment,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary policy  of  the  Apulian  towns,  which  had  perhaps  even 

■  This  measure  was  probably  resolved  on  in  32?  b.c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  concession  to  the  discontented  people  of  Tnsculum,  Privemum,  and 
Wlitrae  (see  above,  p.  393).  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  presumed  that  in  such  a  case 
a9  this  the  conferring  of  the  Roman  franchise  was  accompanied  not  bj  confis- 
cations but  bj  a  confirmation  of  existing  tenures  of  land. 

«  X-ivj,  ix.  12. 
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BOOK     more  to  suffer  from  the  Samnites  than  the  Sidicinians  and 
- — r-^ — '   Campanians  on  the  western  boundary.     In  order  to  protect 
^^B^^    their  own  independence,  they  had  joined  the  enemies  of 
the  Samnites ;  for  them  the  defeat  of  the  latter  was  of  eren 
greater  importance  than  for  the  Bomans.    Accordinglj 
we  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  battle  of  Caudium,  and  in  spite 
of  the  loss  of  Luceria,  many  Apulian  towns  joined  the 
Bomans,  such   as  Canusium,  the  Apulian  Teanum,  and 
the  Frentanians.*     According  to  the  boastful  accounts  of 
the  Eoman  annalists,  who  could  hardly  relate  alliances 
without  premising  victories,*  the  various  communities  in 
Apulia,  which  now  sought  the  Eoman  friendship,  were 
first  subdued.'    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
these  victories  are  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  Luceria,  the  principal  place  in  Apulia, 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Samnites,  as  also  was  the 
important  town  of  Fregellse,  on  the  western  theatre  of  war, 
and  that  everywhere  in  the  towns  of  Campania,  and  in  the 
Ausonian  country,  the  adherents  of  the  Samnites  plucked 
up  courage,  and  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
Bomans  to  maintain  their  position. 
Misrepre-        Under  such  circumstances,   it  is  surprising  when  we 
of  Roman    read  in   Livy^  that  the   Samnites  sent  ambassadors  to 
historians.   Rome  to  ask  the  senate,  on  their  knees,  to  renew  the 
alliance  of  friendship  between  them ;   that  the  senate 
magnanimously  granted  their  request,  but  that  the  people 
would  only  consent  to  a  two  years'  truce.     Circumstances 

*  The  Frentani  conquered  by  the  consnl  Atdins  (Livy,  iz.  1 6)  are  profaahlj 
the  same  as  the  people  of  Forentum  conquered  by  C.  Jonins  (LiTy,  ix.  20\ 
The  Teanenses  and  the  Teates  (Livy,  ix.  20,  §{4,  7)  are  in  like  manner  osr 
people.  The  different  spelling  of  the  name  in  different  annals  made  liyy  (wh» 
▼as  profoandly  ignorant  of  Italian  geography)  think  that  there  were  tvo 
distinct  peoples.  '  See  p.  155. 

'  Livy,  ix.  16:  'Anlins  cnm  Frentanis  nno  secondo  prtelio  debeUarit. 
nrbemqne  ipsam  obsidibus  imperatis  in  deditionem  accepit.'  IdYy,  ix.  20. 
'£t  ex  Apulia  Teanenses  Canusinique  populationibus  fessi,  obddibss  L. 
Flautio  consuli  datis,  in  deditionem  venerunt.'  *  Teates  foedus  petitnv 
venerunt  .  .  .  impetravere  ut  foedus  daretur,  neque  tamen  nt  aequo  foBdex?. 
sed  ut  in  ditione  populi  Komani  essent  Apulia  perdomita  (nam  Foraato  q[iioq« 
valido  oppido  Junius  potitus  erat)  in  Lucanos  perrectum.' 

*  liyy,  ix.  20. 
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since  the  misfortune  at  Caudium,  if  the  Samnites  had  now 
to  implore  for  peace.      At   that  time   C.   Pontius  had 
stipulated  for  the  evacuation  of  the  phtces  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  of  Fregellee  and  Luceria.     Now  these  places  had 
fiaJlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites  by  the  fortune  of 
war,  and  Bome  was  with  difficulty  struggling  to  preserve 
the  remainder  of  her  possessions  and  her  influence  in  the 
neighbouring  states.     It  would  have  been  a  proof  of  the 
greatest  pusillanimity  had  the   Samnites  wished  now  to 
give  np  the  war,  and  how  could  they  be  suppliants  for 
peace  without  renouncing  all  their  conquests  ?     No  allu- 
sion is  made  to  a  surrender  of  Fregellae.     It  appears  that 
the  whole  story  of  the  embassy  for  peace,  at  least  in  the 
colouring  which  Livy  gives  it,  is  a  fiction.     Moreover  the 
truce  of  two  years  is  very  doubtful,  and  owes  its  existence, 
perhaps,  only  to  the  poverty  of  the  annals,  as  there  were 
no  materials  found  to  fill  up  the  blank.     We  need  not  sup- 
pose that  a  formal  truce  was  made,  in  order  to  understand 
that  the  war  ceased  for  a  time.     The  wars  of  that  period 
were  not  acute  maladies,  which,  in  rapid  development,  led 
either  to   recovery  or  death.     They  were  chronic  evils, 
to  which  men  became  accustomed,  often  interrupted  by 
long  pauses,  when  weariness  or  accidental  circumstances 
caused  a  relaxation  of  warlike  activity.     This  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  at  that  time.     The  Bomans  as  well  as 
the  Samnites  avoided  for  a  time  a  direct  collision,  and 
confined  themselves  to  defensive  operations  and  to  smaller 
enterprises,  to  inducing  the  allies  of  the  opposite  party  to 
desert,  and  to  arranging  their  internal  affairs. 

After  the  disaster  of  Caudium,  the  Eomans  had  aban-  Capna 
doned  the  plan  of  penetrating  into  Samnium.     On  their  R^nian 
ovm  side  they  were  tolerably  safe  fi'om  any  attacks  of  the  prefecture. 
enemy  on  Bome,  as  long  as  the  country  around  showed 
itself  faithful  and  devoted.     They  had  therefore  leisure  left 
them  for  a  political  reform.     Capua,  which  had  retained 
its   ovm  municipal  constitution  and  internal  self-govem- 
menty  was  now  made  a  Boman  prefecture,  a  prefect  being 
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sent  there  from  Borne  to  decide  all  law-suits  in  whicli  the 
numerous  Boman  citizens  settled  in  Capua  were  concerned.^ 
Such  a  measure  was  clearly  favourable  to  the  Bomfui 
element  among  the  population;  and  even  if  the  new 
arrangement  was  not  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natiTes, 
it  was  a  sign  that  the  j  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been, 
a  free  and  independent  people.  But  if,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Boman  law  and  the  Boman  prefect,  the  Boman 
settlers  and  tradesmen  in  Capua  pursued  their  own  advan- 
tages beyond  just  bounds,  as  the  Bomans  were  only  too 
apt  to  do  in  subject  countries,  a  strong  opposition  against 
the  Boman  supremacy  in  Capua  could  not  fail  to  spring  up. 
We  shall  find  that  this  was  actuaUy  the  case  soon  after. 

A  second  measure  of  a  similar  kind  was  a  new  organisa- 
tion of  the  colony  of  Antium.  This  colony  had  been 
founded  in  the  year  338  b.o.,  as  a  colony  of  Boman  citi- 
zens.' The  number  of  colonists  was  only  three  hundred. 
The  legal  relation  between  the  native  Yolscian  population 
and  the  Boman  citizens  had  probably  been  not  very 
favourable  to  the  former,  and  must  have  led  to  discontent, 
which  at  the  present  conjuncture  was  very  serious.  A 
commission  therefore  was  appointed  by  the  senate'  to 
regulate  afresh  the  organisation  of  the  colony,  and,  as  we 
may  presume,  to  grant  concessions  to  the  legitimate 
wishes  of  the  subject  population. 

After  the  comparative  rest  which,  according  to  Livy's 
account,  was  the  consequence  of  an  armistice  asked  for  bj 
the  Samnites  and  granted  by  the  Bomans,  the  war  was 
renewed  by  both  belligerents  in  Campania.  The  Samnites 
gained  possession  of  several  towns,^  either  by  force  or  by 
agreement  with  the  inhabitants.  We  may  presume  that 
in  every  community  there  was  a  Boman  and  a  Samnite 

*  liiyy,  iz.  20.  '  See  abore,  p.  868,  ]x>te  2. 
'  LiYj,  ix.  20 :  '  Pationi  ad  statuenda  iura  ipsius  coloniie.' 

*  Biodoms  (xix.  65)  mentions  Nnceria  as  having  joined  the  Samnites  in  thfS 
jear  316  B.a  Plislia  was  taken  315  b.o.  (Utj,  iz.  22).  K<^  Atella,  and 
Galatia,  which  were  re-conqnered  in  813  B.a  (Liry,  iz.  28),  were  perhaps  lost  at 
this  period  ;  likewise  Sora  in  the  territory  of  the  Volscians  on  the  Upper  Iiri&. 
See  above,  p.  402.    Livy,  ix.  23.    Biodorus,  xix.  72. 
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party,  and  that  when  a  town  is  reported  to  have  joined 
either  the  one  or  the  other  nation,  an  internal  struggle 
and  a  revolution  had  taken  place,  by  which  either  the 
aristocratic,  i.e.  the  Roman,'  or  the  democratic,  i.e.  the 
Samnite,  party  got  the  upper  hand.  By  means  of  their 
partisans  the  Samnites  hoped  now  to  obtain  possession  also 
of  Capua,  Ausona,  Mintumse,  and  Vescia.  Fear  alone  re- 
strained these  allies  of  the  Bomans  from  open  rebellion,  and 
they  did  not  dare  to  declare  themselves  without  restraint 
so  long  as  Bome  seemed  strong  enough  to  punish  them. 

Under  these   circumstances  we    might   imagine  that  Campaign 
Borne  required  her  whole  strength  to  defend  the  menaced 
towns  and  to  intimidate  those  who  were  wavering  in  their 
faith.     But  in  the  year   315  B.C.,*  when  the  two  most 
eminent  men  of  the   state,  L.  Papirius   Cursor  and  Q. 
Publilius  Philo  were  consuls,  we  are   surprised  to  read 
in   Livy*  that  the   consuls   (whose  names  he  does  not 
mention)  remained  in  Bome,  while  an  army  under  the 
dictator  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  besieged,  and  at  last  reduced, 
the  small  town  of  Saticula  in  Campania.     In  the  same 
year  the  Samnites  penetrated  in  great  force  into  Cam- 
pania, which  they  compelled  the  dictator  to  evacuate. 
He  retired  by  the  only  road   stUl  open  to  the  Bomans, 
which  led  to  Latium,  past  the  town  of  Lautulse,  between 
the  sea  and  the  hills.     It  is  probable  that  during  these 
critical  events  the  two  consuls  were  by  no  means  idle  in 
Bome,  but  that'  they  attacked  the  Samnites  in  Apulia,  as 
the  Samnites  attacked  the  Bomans  in  Campania.     At  this 
time  liuceria  fell,  it  is  said,  *  for  the  second  *  time  *  into  the 
power  of  the  Bomans.*    Now,  if  the  alleged  conquest  of 
Luceria  immediately  after  the  Caudine  disaster  is  an  in- 
vention, we  may  assume  that  the  real  conquest  took  place 
in  the  year  315  b.o.  ;  that  in  this  year  the  consuls  Papirius 
and  Publilius  made  the  march   into  Apulia,  which  was 
erroneously  placed  in  the  year  320  B.C.  ;^  and  that,  on 

•  Livy,  ix.  26.  •  According  to  Diodorus,  xix.  66. 

•  LiTy,  ix.  22.  *  See  p.  400. 

•  See  Niobnhr,  Bom,  Gesch.^  Hi.  267 ;  English  translation,  iii.  233. 

•  Ibid.  ill.  272;  English  translation,  iii.  239. 
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account  of  their  absence,  a  dictator  was  appointed  to 
make  head  against  the  Samnites  in  Campania.  Both 
nations  seemed  more  intent  on  attack  than  defence,  each 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  other,  like  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians  at  a  later  period.  Such  a  plan  of  war  was 
snre  to  lead  the  Bomans  to  victory,  because  their  power 
was  soundest  and  strongest  in  Latium  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  capital.  But  it  was  not  unattended  with 
serious  danger;  for  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  decide 
against  them,  a  defeat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bome 
would  be  more  ruinous  to  their  authority  over  their  allies 
and  subjects  than  a  disaster  at  a  distance.  Now,  as  the 
flower  of  the  Boman  army  was  far  away  with  the  consols 
in  Apulia,  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  had  only  a  reserve 
army  to  oppose  to  the  sudden  advance  of  the  Samnites. 
Livy  has  given  himself  much  trouble  to  place  the  cam- 
paign of  Fabius  in  the  most  favourable  light.  He  makes 
Fabius  twice  defeat  the  Samnites,'  but  what  was  the 
principal  event  of  the  campaign  he  cannot  conceal,  and, 
even  if  we  had  not  the  testimony  of  Diodorus,*  it  would 
be  clear  from  Livy  himself  that  the  Bomans  suffered  a 
signal  defeat  at  Lautulee.' 


»  Liiy,  ix.  22,  23.  •  Diodorus,  xix.  72. 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  more  accurately  the  statements  which  haw 
reference  to  the  battle  of  Lautulse,  as  they  are  characteristic  of  the  mendacioos 
partiality  of  the  Roman  writers  and  of  Liry  in  pazticular.  When  the  Romans, 
says  Liyy  (ix.  23),  were  on  their  march  from  Apulia  and  Samnium  to  the 
revolted  Sora,  they  were  closely  followed  by  the  Samnites.  Fabius  now  turned 
against  them  ('  obriam  itum  hosti '),  and  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought  ut 
Lautuls('ad  Lautulas  ancipiti  proelio  dimicatum  est;  non  csedes,  non  fnga 
alterius  partis,  sed  nox  incertos,  victi  victoresne  essent,  diremit').  On  this 
narrative  we  have  to  remark : — 1 .  The  army  of  the  dictator  Fabius,  which 
fought  the  battle  of  Lautulse,  had  not  been  in  Apulia  or  Samnium,  but,  accord- 
ing to  livy  himself  (ix.  22),  in  Campania,  where  it  had  taken  Saticnla  and 
defeated  the  Samnites.  2.  The  road  from  Apulia  or  Samnium  to  Son  did  not 
pass  by  Lautule,  nor  near  it.  3.  If,  after  a  battle  near  Saticula,  Fabius 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Lautulse,  he  must  have  lo8t»  not  won,  the  battle, 
for  Lautulffi  lay  on  the  straight  road  to  Rome.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
issue  of  the  battle  of  Saticula,  it  is  certain  that  the  battle  of  Lautuhe  wis  not 
undecided,  as  Livy  says,  but  a  great  victory  of  the  Samnites.  This  is  the 
unvarnished  statement  of  Diodorus  (xix.  72),  and  though  Livy  wishes  to  deny 
it,  he  confesses  that  some  writers  admitted  a  Roman  defeat  (ix.  23  :  '  Inrenio 
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Tet  the  victorv  of  the  Samnites  does  not  seem  to  have     CHAP. 

had  the  important  results  which  might  naturally  have  been  * ^ — ' 

expected,  considering  the  situation  of  Lautulae  in  the  nar-    ^^^  ^^^ 
rowest  place  of  the  only  road  to  Campania  which  was  open  ^     , 
to  the  Romans  after  the  loss  of  Fregellae.     If  the  Samnites  of  the 
had  profited  by  their  victory,  Campania  would  have  been  ^toryat 
lost  to  the  Bomans,  and  Latium  most  seriously  threatened.  Lautul». 
But  although  everything  looked  favourable  for  the  Sam- 
nites, although  several  towns  dependent  on  Rome  openly 
rebelled  or  inclined  to  rebellion,  we  still  see  that,  directly 
aft^r  the  battle  of  Lautulse,  the  war  took  a  turn  so  favour- 
able for  Rome  that  from  this  time  forward  her  superiority 
becomes  more  and  more  evident.     Whether  it  was  only 
want  of  ability  in  the  Samnite  generals  which  hindered 
them  from  advancing  after  Lautulae,  or  whether  the  two 
constds  of  the  year  315  B.C.,  Papirius  and  Publilius — who, 
as  we  supposed,  conducted  the  war  in  Apulia  and  regained 
Luceria — compelled  the  Samnites  to  return  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  country,  must  remain  undecided.     At  any 
rate  the  period  now  following  is  marked  by  a  series  of 
successes  for  Rome,  which  above  all  things  fully  secured  to 
them  the  possession  of  Campania. 

First  of  all,  the  threatened   rebellion  of  Capua   was  Threa- 
averted  by  energetic   measures.      Since   the  time  when  ^?^,. 

Jo  ^  ^    ^  rebeUion 

Capua,  in  the  first  Samnite  war,  had  joined  Rome  under  in  Capua. 
the  influence  of  the  nobility,  it  had  enjoyed  entire  self- 
government  for  internal  affairs.  A  great  number  of 
Komans  had  settled  in  many  districts  of  Campania, 
especially  in  Capua.  The  nobles  of  Capua  had  received 
the  right  of  Roman  citizenship.  The  number  of  Roman 
citizens  was  so  large  that  from  the  year  318  B.C.  a  prefect 
Tvas  sent  from  Rome  to  administer  Roman  law  in  that 
place.  Whether  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Capua  felt 
comfortable  under  the  new  system,  we  may  reasonably 
doubt.     Their  burthens  had  no  doubt  very  much  increased, 

npud  quosdam  adversam  earn  pugnam  Eomanis  fuisse')  and  in  the  course  of 
his  narratire  he  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  battle  was  unfavour- 
able to  Borne  (see  especiallj,  ix.  23,  25). 
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BOOK  since  Eome  had  confiscated  the  pnblic  land,  and  had 
^  indemnified  the  nobility  of  Capua  for  its  loss  by  com- 
manding that  each  of  the  1,600  knights  should  receive 
an  annual  payment  of  450  denarii  from  the  public 
treasury.  By  this  measure  the  nobility  of  Capua  were 
firmly  united  to  the  Boman  interests,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
oppressed  nation  would  of  necessity  turn  from  Some  to 
the  Samnites.  It  is  not  necessp<ry  to  assume  an  ex- 
ceptional oppression  of  the  Capuans  by  the  Boman  officers 
or  settlers  in  order  to  understand  that  every  militaiy 
success  of  the  Samnites  must  have  endangered  the  pos- 
session of  Cai!t)ua. 
SuppreB-  On  the  intelligence  of  the  agitation  prevailing  in  Capua,^ 
conspiracy,  a^^d  of  the  Contemplated  rebellion,  a  dictator  was  imme- 
314B.C.  diately  named  to  conduct  the  inquiry  into  the  intended 
treason,  whereupon  the  two  heads  of  the  conspiracy  Ovins 
and  Novius  Calavius  committed  suicide.  The  case  of  the 
malcontents  was  therefore  hopeless  and  the  conspiracy  was 
crushed.  But  the  inquiry  continued  notwithstanding,  and 
it  appeared  that  Boman  citizens,  and  even  some  of  the  first 
men  of  the  republic,  were  implicated.  It  is  clear  that 
these  men  could  not  be  charged  with  the  design  of  trying 
to  deliver  Capua  over  to  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  No 
Boman  could  be  capable  of  such  treason  to  his  country. 
It  seems  that  the  intended  rebellion  of  Capua  led  to  accu- 
sations and  recriminations  among  the  old  patrician  and 
the  new  plebeian  nobles,  each  party  charging  the  other 
with  having  caused  the  danger  of  a  revolt  in  Capua.  Such 
disputes  arise  wherever  strong  political  parties  differ  abont 
the  government  of  dependent  countries.  If  we  remember 
how  opposed  the  two  great  parties  in  England  always  were 
on  such  questions  as  the  treatment  of  Ireland  or  the 
American  plantations,  we  can  easily  understand  that 
something  similar  might  happen  in  Bome  with  regard  to 
Capua.'  The  accounts  are  unfortunately  very  imperfect, 
but  only  intelligible  in  the  light  here  indicated.    The 

>  Livy,  ix.  26. 

*  Accozding  to  Livj  (ix.  26)  chai^gea  were  brought  against  indiridoals  for 
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inquiry  led  to  nothing.  After  the  danger  had  been  CHAP, 
removed  by  the  suicide  of  the  two  Capuan  patriots,  the 
two  parties  of  the  Soman  nobility  indulged  in  mutual 
accusations.  The  old  nobility  proceeded  from  the  defence 
to  the  attack.  Even  the  dictator,  C.  Msenius,  who  had  been 
named  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  was  obliged  to  clear  himself 
of  charges  brought  against  him ;  Publilius  Philo,  no  doubt 
the  first  man  of  the  liberal  party,  was  in  the  same  situation. 
But,  as  a  really  treasonable  act  conld  not  be  proved  against 
any  one,  the  inquiry  was  by  degrees  dropped,  especially  as 
it  had  lost  its  immediate  importance  by  the  restoration  of 
Soman  supremacy  in  Capua. 

The  rapid  suppression  of  the  intended  revolt  in  Capua  General 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  great  energy  with  which  in  ™*s8acre 
the  meantime  the  Romans  had  acted  elsewhere.^  While  Ausonians, 
Capna  was  wavering  in  its  fidelity,  other  dependent  towns        ^'^' 
had  shown  a  leaning  towards  the  Samnite  cause.     In  the 
lower  valley  of  the   Liris,  in  that  district  which  forms 
the    connecting   link    between    Campania    proper    and 
Latium,  there  dwelt  a  tribe  of  the  Yolscians,  the  Ausonians 
or  Aumncans.  The  towns  of  Ansona,  Mintumae,  and  Vescia 
seemed  inclined  to  maintain  their  independence  and  neu- 
trality.    By  a  conspiracy  of  the  aristocratic  party,*  these 
towns  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
fearfully  pxmished  for  having  dared  to  waver  in  their 
allegiance  to  Bome.     The  inhabitants  were  all  massacred, 
and,  as  Livy  says,  the  race  of  the  Ausonians  exterminated.^ 
It  was  a  warning  to  all  the  subject  and  allied  towns  of 

*  coitiones  honoram  adipiscendorum  causa  factas/  t  e,  combinations  for  influ- 
encing the  elections.  What  such  electioneering  tricks  had  to  do  with  the  dis- 
content or  the  rebellion  of  the  people  of  Capna  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight. 
Perhaps  the  liberal  party  promised  to  the  Capuans  who  were  Eoman  citizens 
and,  either  as  Toters  or  otherwise,  had  influence  in  Bome,  to  redress  their 
grieraDces,  if  they  would  support  certain  candidates.  We  know,  however,  too 
little  of  the  whole  transaction  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 

'  Livy,  ix.  27. 

*  lAvy,  ix.  25 :  '  Frincipes  iurentutis  duodeeim  numero  in  proditionem  nrbium 
suaram  coniurati  ad  consules  veniunt.' 

'  Xiivy>  ix*  25 :  '  Nullus  modus  csedibus  fuit  deletaque  Ausonnm  gens  vix 
certo  defecUonis  crimine  peri&de  ac  si  internecivo  bello  certasset.' 
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what  they  had  to  expect  if  they  should  allow  their  fidelity 
to  be  even  suspected. 

About  the    same   time,  or  shortly  before,  the  colony 
of  Sora  likewise  fell  into  the   power  of  the  Bomans. 
The   inhabitants  of   the  town,  who   had   betrayed  the 
Boman  colonists  to  the  Samnites,  now  underwent  their 
punishment.     They  were    led  to    Bome,   scourged  and 
beheaded  in   the    Forum,   as  Livy^   says,  to  the   great 
delight  of  the  people,  to  whom  it  was  very  important 
that  Soman  citizens  sent  out  as  colonists  should  be  safe. 
More  important  than  the  recovery  of  Sora  was  that  of 
FregellfiB,*  which  commanded  the  upper  line  of  road,  the 
Via  Latina,  from  Bome  to  Campania.     Thus,  in  spite  of 
the  defeat  at  Lautuke,  the  communication  with  Campania 
was  perfectly  restored,  and  several  places,  such  as  Atina 
and  Calatia,  which  had  been  lost  afber  the  Caudine  disaster, 
were  now  recovered.     The  important  town  of  Nola  was 
also  taken.'    The  whole  of  Campania  was  now  again  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bomans,  and,  in  order  to  secure  this 
possession  for  the  future,  colonies  were   established  in 
several  places.     The  colony  of  Cales,  not  far  from  Capua, 
had  in  aU  storms  and  dangers  proved  itself  a  mainstay  of 
the  Boman  power  in  Campania,  and  had  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  limit  the  successes  of  the  Samnites,  and  to 
render  possible  the  recovery  of  what  had  been  lost.     Bome 
now  strengthened  her  position  in  those  parts  by  colonies 
in  Suessa  Aurunca,  in  Satictda,  and  Interamna.     Even  a 
maritime  colony  was  established  on  one  of  the  islands  of 
PontiflB*  intended  to  protect  the  Latin  and  Campanian 
coasts.    Two  years  later  the  first  appointment  was  made 
of  two  commanders  of  the  fleet  {duumviri  navales),  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Bomans  now  proposed  to  extend 
their  dominion  also  over  the  waters  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea. 


•  Livy,  ix.  24.  ■  Livy,  ix.  28. 

'  Livy   (ix.  28)  cannot  decide  whether  Nola  was  taken  by  the  dictator 
Fceteliuf  or  the  consul  Juniue. 

*  Liv.  ibid.    Niebuhr,  Sbm.  Gesek.,  iii.  S78 ;  Englush  tianslation,  iii.  238. 
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Eome  displayed  equal  energy  on  the  eastern  theatre  of     CHAP, 
war  in  Apulia.    After  Luceria  had  been  taken,  a  colony  >- 
or  rather  garrison  of  2,500  men  was  sent  thither.     Thus 
the  Samnites  were  on  each  side  more  and  more  hemmed  ^   ^    , 

Contrast 

in  by  Boman  colonies.     These  colonies  marked  the  growth  between 
of  Eoman  dominion,  as  the  rings  mark  the  annual  growth  ^"^^^ 
of  a  tree.     The  colonies  of  the  Greeks  arose  accidentally,  colonisa- 
without  a  certain  plan  and  object,  generally  in  consequence 
of  civil  disputes  or  under  the  pressure  of  distress.   As  soon 
as   they  were  established,  they  formed  themselves  into 
independent  communities.     The  Eoman  colonies  remained, 
like  the  children  of  the  family,  under  the  paternal  power, 
and,  in  the  first   place,  served  not  their  own  interests, 
but  the  interests  of  the  parent  state,  of  which  they  were 
and  remained  members.     Their  principal  object  was  the 
establishment  of   Boman  power.     Every   colony  was   a 
fortress   intended  to  protect  the  boundary  and  to  keep 
subjects  in  their  allegiance  to  Bome.   Their  establishment 
therefore  was  not  left  to  chance  or  to  the  free  decision  of 
individuals.     It  was  determined  by  decree  of  the  senate 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  when  and  where  a  colony 
should  be  sent  out,  what  amount  of  territory  should  be 
devoted  to  it,  and  how  many  colonists  should  be  dispatched. 
The  participation  in  such  an  expedition  was  therefore  by 
no   means   always   a   coveted    advantage,   but  in    many 
instances  a  burthensome  and  dangerous  service  rendered 
by  the  citizen  to  the  state.    Tor  the  colonists  marched  out 
as  a  garrison  into  a  conquered  town,  and  found  themselves 
mostly  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  popidation,  exposed  to  the 
first  attacks  of  every  enemy.     The  reward  for  this  trouble- 
some service  was  very  sparing,  and,  even  in  the  times  of 
the  ancient  simplicity,  but  few  men  could  be  tempted  to 
join  voluntarily  in  the  establishment  of  a  colony.    The  lands 
which,  were  taken  from  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  a 
colony  were  parcelled  out  in  lots  of  a  few  jugera  to  the 
Boman  colonists.     This  pittance,  and  the  right  of  using 
the  common  pasture,  was  all  for  which  the  Boman  settler 
left  liis  country  with  his  family  and  devoted  himself  to 
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life- long  military  service.  For  he  was  obliged  not  only  to 
defend  the  new  colony,  but  he  was  also  obliged  to  senre  in 
the  Boman  army.  He  retained  the  full  Eoman  franchise, 
if  he  went  out  a*  a  member  of  a  regular  colony  of  Eoman 
citizens  (cohma  civium  Bomanorum),  which  after  the  wai 
with  the  Latins  were  limited  to  maritime  towns,  or  lie 
became  a  Latin  by  joining  in  a  Latin  colony.  It  was 
chiefly  by  these  that  Eome  secured  her  dominion  in  Italy. 
In  the  wars  of  Hannibal  there  existed  thiriy  Latin 
colonies,  twelve  of  which  began  to  waver  in  their  fidelily, 
driven  to  despair  by  the  burdens  and  losses  of  the  war.  In 
the  second  Samnite  war  the  colonising  policy  of  the 
Eomans  was  first  pursued  with  great  energy,  and  to  this  in  a 
great  measure  they  owed  the  durability  of  their  conquests. 
In  the  art  of  siege  the  Samnites  were  not  more  advanced 
than  the  Bomans.  A  fortified  place,  which  wus  not  taken 
by  surprise  or  by  treason,  could  baffle  the  efforts  of  the 
largest  army ;  the  chain  of  colonies  therefore  which  was 
drawn  around  Latium,  Campania,  and  Apulia  made  it 
possible  for  the  Bomans  to  confine  themselves  at  any  time 
to  the  defensive,  and  either  to  prosecute  the  war  ener- 
getically or  to  make  a  pause,  as  they  pleased.  They  did 
not  yet  aim  at  the  conquest  of  Samnium.  The  prize  in 
the  second  Samnite  war  was  Campania,  as  in  the  first 
Punic  war  it  was  Sicily.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  posses- 
sion of  Campania  seemed  secure,  the  war  had  no  further 
object,  and  Borne  could  occupy  herself  with  further  plans 
for  the  extension  of  her  dominion. 

During  all  the  long  years  of  their  wars  with  the  Latins 
and  the  Samnites,  the  Bomans  had  remained  unmolested 
by  the  Etruscans.  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  the  two  border 
towns,  colonised  and  fortified  after  the  conquest  of  the 
territory  of  Veii,  covered  the  frontier  as  fiw  as  the  Cimi- 
nian  mountains.  Caere  and  Falerii,  lying  south  of  this 
frontier  wall,  could  not  maintain  their  freedom  after  tiie 
fall  of  Veii,  and  soon  became  dependent  on  Bome.  The 
towns  of  central  and  northern  Etruria  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  comparative  peace  and  prosperity^  even  after 
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the  splendour  and  sirengtli  of  the  nation  had  declined,     CHAP. 

and  it  had  been  compelled  to  yield  on  every  side  to  the  « ^ — * 

encroachments  of  foreign  powers.  Still  Etruria  proper  was  ^^6-804 
of  all  thie  districts  of  Italy  the  richest  in  large,  flourish- 
ing, industrious  towns,  among  which  Volsinii,  Arretium, 
Perusia,  and  Cortona  were  conspicuous.  But  these  sepa- 
rate states,  although,  as  it  is  reported,  enjoying  a  federal 
union,  seem  never  to  have  united  for  vigorous  common 
action.  Special  leagues  were  formed  among  single  towns 
for  special  purposes,  but  the  strength  of  the  whole  nation 
was  never  combined  to  ward  off  a  common  danger. 

A  peace  of  forty  years  had  been  concluded  in  the  year  Renewal 
351  B.C.  between  Rome  and  Tarquinii.     With  surprising  ^  ^"^ 

^  "^    between 

conscientiousness  this  peace  seems  to  have  been  observed  the 

on  both  sides.     The  greatest  dangers  and  troubles  which  ^Jj°*^' 

Kome  passed  through  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Etruscans, 

Latins,  and  after  the  catastrophe  of  Caudium,  were  no 

inducement  to  the  Etruscans  to  renew  the  war.     Only 

towards  the  time  when  the  forty  years'  peace  was  drawing 

to  a  close,  there  appear  traces  of  renewed  hostilities,  and 

in  the  year  311  b.o.  the  war  really  breaks  out.     The  cause 

of  this  is,  as  usual  with  Eoman  writers,  put  down  to  the 

fault  of  the  Etruscans ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  if 

they  had  wished  for  war,  they  would  have  waited  for  the 

time  when  the  Romans  could  oppose  them  vigorously.  The 

war  turned  on  the  possession  of  the  colony  of  Sutrium. 

All  the  towns  of  Etruria,  with  the  exception  of  Arretium, 

had,   it  is  reported,^  united  to  attack  this  strong  fort, 

established  for  the  defence   of   the    Boman   boxmdary. 

A  Roman  army  that  had  marched  out  under  the  consul 

^milius  Barbula,  to  deliver  Sutrium,  suffered  a  reverse.' 

'  Ijivy,  IX.  32.  Livy^s  expression  is  exaggerated  in  the  nsnal  manner  (see 
aboTe,  p.  98,  note  2),  for  when  peace  was  concluded,  only  the  towns  of  Perusia, 
Cortona,  and  Arretium  are  mentioned  (Livy,  ix.  37  ;  Diodorus,  xx.  35). 

'  Livy  (ix.  32)  takes  great  pains  to  conceal  the  losses  of  the  Romans  and  to 
gives  a  favourable  colouring  to  the  engagement.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  in  reality  the  Romans  were  worsted.  This  appears,  moreover,  as 
Nit'bubr  {Bom.  Gesch.^  iii.  325 ;  English  translation,  iii.  278)  justly  remarks, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  next  campaign  was  opened. 
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on  with  all  possible  energy,  as  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
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Samnites  wonld  fail  to   make    nse  of  the  opportunity 
which  the  division  of  the  Koman  forces  offered  to  them« 
Annals  of        Livy's  account  of  the  Etruscan  wars  is  one  of  the  most 
^*^*^**'^  striking  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  simple 
and  meagre  traditions  of  the  earlier  period  were  worked  up 
by  successive  writers  into  long  narratives,  ftill  of  rhetorical 
ornament,  audacious  fiction,  repetitions  and  exaggerations. 
We  are  able,  from  internal  evidence,  to  declare  that  bj 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  vaxmted  exploits  of  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  is  an  invention  or  an  agglomeration  of  succes- 
sive inventions,  derived  probably  from  the  family  tradi- 
tions of  the  Fabian  house.      The  Fabians  seem,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  made  free  use  of  the  several  Etruscan  wars 
for  the  glorification  of  their  family.  The  Fabian  settlement 
on  the  Cremera  in  the  year  479  B.C.  is  represented  as  an 
heroic  deed  undertaken  by  this  family  alone  for  the  whole 
Koman  nation.^   A  suspicious  similarity  appears  between 
the  massacre  of  the  three  hundred  and  six  Fabians  on  the 
Cremera  and  the  story  of  the  consulship  of  C.  Fabius  in 
the  year  358  b.o.,  when  three  hundred  and  seven  Somans 
were  made   prisoners    by  the    Tarquinians   and    slain.^ 
Two  years  later  a  Fabius,  the  consul  M.  Fabius  Ambustus, 
avenged  this  disgrace  by  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Tar- 
quinians and  Faliscans,on  which  occasion  the  fanciful  stoir 
makes  the  Etruscan  priests  rush  into  battle  armed  with 
torches  and   snakes,   to  inspire   their  countrymen  with 
courage. 
Storpr  of  Many  of  these  stories   of  the  Fabian   annals  contain 

and^^e       elements  for  a  poetical  treatment  of  history,  such  as  was 
Ciminian     undertaken  at  a  later  period  by  NcBvius  and   Ennins. 
More  especially  do  we  recognise  these  features  in  all  that 
is  jrelated  of  the  deeds  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.    He  defeats 
the  Etruscans,  who  besiege  Sutrium,  in  a  great  battle,  takes 


'  Livy,  ii.  48 :  '  Velut  familiare  bellnm  Fabiomm.' 
*  See  aboye,  fp,  173,  288. 
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thirty-eight  standards  from  them,  and  captures  their  camp* 
He  then  pursues  them  across  the  Ciminian  moxmtains  into 
central  Etruria.*     The  Ciminian  mountains,  a  line  of  hills    326-304 
of  moderate  elevation,  now  called  the  mountains  of  Viterbo, 
formed  the  northern  frontier  of  Soman  Etruria.   They  are 
represented  as  a  terrible  pathless  wilderness,  through  which 
even  merchants  never  attempted  to  pass.^  When  the  senate 
hears  of  the  intention  of  Fabius  to  venture  with  his  army  ' 
into  these  mountains,  they  are  thrown  into  consternation, 
and  immediately  dispatch  messengers  to  the  consul  to 
dissuade  him  from  so  dangerous  an  undertaking.     But  it 
is  too  late.     Fabius  has  already  crossed  the  mountains 
when   the  ambassadors  arrive.      He  was  pursuing  the 
defeated  Etruscans,  having  sent  his  baggage  on  before  him 
secretly  by  night,  and  followed  with  the  legions,  bringing 
op  the  rear  with  his  horse.*    Thus,  early  on  the  second 
morning  he  reached  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  where  the 
luxuriant  plains  of  central  Etruria  lay  stretched  before  his 
eyes.     But  Fabius  had  not  entered  on  this  hazardous  en- 
terprise without  preparations  before  he  started.     He  had 
sent  his  brother  to  explore  the  country.     This  brother  had 
been  brought  up  in  Csere,  and  understood  the  language  of 
the  Etruscans.    A  slave,  who,  as  foster  brother,  had  been 
educated  with    him,   accompanied  him.     Disguised    as 
shepherds,  the  two  spies  threaded  their  way  across  the 

»  Livy,  ix,  36. 

*  liivy,  is.  36 :  '  Sllva  erat  Ciminia  magis  turn  invia  atque  horrenda,  quam 
nuper  faere  Germanici  saltus,  nulli  ad  earn  diem  ne  mercatorum  quidem  adita/ 

'  If  the  Ciminian  range  was  so  impassable,  how  did  Litj  and  his  informants 
fancy  that  the  Etruscans  of  Tarquinii  reached  Sutrium? — See  Niebuhr,  B,bm, 
Gesch.,  iii.  327  ;  English  translation,  iii.  279. 

«  The  absurdity  and  self-contradiction  of  this  narratiTe  are  so  striking  that  we 
wonder  how  thej  escaped  Livy.  He  hud  said  (chap,  xxxt.)  that  the  Etruscans 
were  defeated  and  retired  into  the  Ciminian  mountains.  Now  he  relates  that 
Fabius  left  them  behind  when  he  marched  across  the  mountains,  and  he  left 
f  hem  behind,  not  as  a  beaten  and  discomfited  army,  but  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  deceive  them  as  to  his  movements,  by  keeping  his 
cavalry  in  his  rear  and  making  them  believe  that  he  was  going  to  remain  in 
his  camp.  Besides,  the  description  of  the  pathless  Ciminian  mountains  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  dispatch  of  the  heavy  baggage  in  advance  of  the 
army. — See  Niebuhr,  Rom,  tresch.,  iii.  327 ;  English  translation,  iii.  279. 
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pathless  mountams,  carefallj  confining  their  questions  to 
what  was  most  necessary,  so  that  they  might  not  hetray 
themselves  as  foreigners ;  but  they  found  that  they  were 
hardly  suspected,  as  no  one  could  conceive  it  possible  that 
a  stranger  would  venture  through  the  Ciminian  forest 
They  penetrated  as  far  as  Umbria  where  the  Camertmes 
declared  themselves  ready  to  receive  the  Boman  army  as 
friends,  if  it    came    into  their  neighbourhood.     After 
Tabius  had  crossed  the  mountains  with  his  army,  he  laid 
waste  and  plundered  the  rich  country  round  about.    The 
consequence  was  that  'an  Etruscan  army  larger  than 
ever  before '  assembled  near  Sutrium,  was  surprised  by 
the  Bomans,  and  defeated  with  a  loss  of  60,000  men. 
How  in  the  end  Fabius  appears  again  before  Sutrium, 
south  of  the  Ciminian  forest,  remains  a  mystery.    What 
could  have  been  the  use  of  his  celebrated  march  into  the 
interior  of  Etruria  if  he  had  not  even  drawn  away  the 
enemy  from  the  siege  of  Sutrium  9    What  is  improbable 
in  this  representation  is  avoided  in  other  annals,^  which,  as 
Livy  reports,  placed  the  victory  of  Fabius,  not  near  Sutrium, 
but  north  of  the  Ciminian  forest,  at  Perusia.    The  victory 
was  decisive,  as  Livy  imagines,  wherever  it  may  have  been 
won,  for  it  induced  the  towns  of  Perusia^  Cortona,  and 
Arretium  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Bome  for 
thirty  yearB.« 

The  greatness  of  Q.  Fabias  is  not  displayed  in  his 
military  exploits  only.  To  the  victory  over  his  enemies 
he  added  the  yet  more  glorious  victory  over  himself. 
While  he  was  overthrowing  the  Etruscans,  his  colleague 
Marcius  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Samnites.  A  second 
disaster  like  that  at  Caudium  seemed  impending.  Only 
a  dictator  could  inspire  new  hopes,  and  one  man  onlj»  tbe 
old  and  tried  Papirius  Cursor,  was  worthy  of  the  general 
confidence.  But  by  which  consul  should  Papirius  be 
appointed  dictator  9     Marciua  was    surrounded  by   bis 

1  Also  Diodorus,  xx.  35. 

*  Another  contradictioiiy  as  AzxetiTaa  (livy,  iz«  82)  had  not  join«d 
EtroBcan  leagne  against  Bome. 
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enemies,  wounded,  perhaps  dead,  and  the  other  consul  was     CHAP. 
Fabius  Maximus,  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Papirius,  who,  ^  _     '     ^ 


in  his  dictatorship,  had,  from  jealousy  and  envy,  sought  326-304 
his  life,  under  the  pretext  of  vindicating  military  discipline, 
and  had  with  difficulty  been  prevented  from  shedding  the 
blood  of  his  rival.  In  spite  of  this,  the  senate  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Fabius  with  the  request  that  by  virtue  of  his  office 
he  should  appoint  Papirius  Cursor  as  dictator.  Silently  and 
with  gloomy  looks  Fabius  listened  to  the  embassy.  The 
hatred  of  his  enemy  was  struggling  in  him  against  the 
love  of  his  country.  But  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  he 
rose,  as  was  customary  on  the  appointment  of  a  dictator, 
and  conferred  on  his  worst  enemy,  Papirius  Cursor,  the 
highest  office  of  the  state,  making  himself  thereby  his 
subordinate.  Then,  without  adding  one  word,  he  dismissed 
the  ambassadors,  unmoved  by  their  praises  or  their  thanks 
for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  of  his  private  feelings. 

The  campaign  of  Papirius  Cursor  against  the  Samnites  Triumphs 
was  the  last  led  by  the  old  hero.     He  took  the  command  of  and"^"^*"^ 
the  army  which  had  been  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  Fabius. 
city  when  the  march  of  Fabius  into  the  interior  of  Etruria 
had  terrified  the  senate.     With  this  army  he  delivered 
the  consul  Marcius  from  his  dangerous  situation,  and  de- 
feated the  Samnites  in  a  great  battle.     He  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph.     It  was  remembered  that  a  number  of 
gilt  and  silver  shields,  which  in  later  times  decorated  the 
Soman  Forum  on  festive  occasions,  were  first  seen  in  Borne 
in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Papirius,  who  had  taken 
them  as  spoils  of  war  from  a  chosen  band  of  the  Samnites. 

But  the  triumph  which  Q.  Fabius  celebrated  was  still  more 
brilliant  *  and  more  highly  deserved.  His  campaigns  had 
been  one  unbroken  success.  After  his  victory  at  Sutrium 
he  defeated  the  XJmbrians;  then  he  gained  a  glorious 
triumph  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake  over  an  army  of  Etruscans 
*  such  as  had  never  before  been  opposed  to  the  Eomans ;'  ^ 

'   Liry,  ix.  40 ;  *  Prsestantioro  quam  dictator  Tictoria  triumphans.' 
•  Livy,  ix.  39 :  *  Ad  Vadimonis  lacnm  Errusci  quantis  numqiiam  alias  ante 
simul  copiis  simul  animis  dimicarunt.'     This  assertiou  Boandi^  strange  aftnr  the 
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and  lastly,  Livy  mentions  another  victory  of  Fabins  at 
Perusia.  The  town  receives  a  Roman  garrison,  and  a  trace 
is  magnanimously  granted  to  the  Etrascansbythe  senate. 
This  terminates  the  Etmscan  war,  which  is  in  reality  only 
a  series  of  heroic  deeds  done  by  Fabius.  In  the  following 
year  peace  is  concluded  for  forty  years.  The  result  is  that 
all  remains  as  it  was  before.  The  Soman  dominion  is  not 
extended,  no  new  colony  established  in  Etmria,  no  Etruscan 
town  becomes  dependent  on  Borne.  Thus  all  the  great 
victories  of  Fabius  Maximus,  if  measured  by  this  result, 
dwindle  down  to  a  successful  predatory  invasion  of  Etruria 
which  sufficed  to  make  the  Etruscans  desist  from  all 
further  molestation  of  the  Boman  frontier  districts.^ 

Where  the  principal  parts  of  history  are  so  much  dis- 
torted and  uncertain,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  chronolo- 
gical accuracy.  Our  authorities  are  not  agreed  whether 
the  dictatorship  of  Papirius  Cursor  fell  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Q.  Fabius,  810  b.o.,  or  whether  (which  would 
be  very  surprising)  it  filled  the  year  after  the  expiration  of 
the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Marcius,  i.e.  the  year  309  b.c. 
In  the  latter  case,  which  is  supported  by  the  Capitoline 
Fasti,  Fabius  would  have  fought  his  three  last  battles,  that 
-with  the  XJmbrians  and  the  two  on  the  Yadimonian  Lake 
and  at  Perusia,  with  the  Etruscans,  as  proconsul ;  in  the 
former,  which  Livy  seems  more  inclined  to  adopt,  the 
march  of  Fabius  over  the  Ciminian  mountains,  his  in- 
vasion of  Etruria,  the  conclusion  of  the  forty  years'  trace 
with  the  Etruscan  towns,  the  breach  of  the  truce,  and  the 
renewed  war  and  second  conquest — in  short,  the  five 
or  six  battles — would  all  have  taken  place  in  one  year, 
together  with  the  triumph  of  Fabius.  This  is  rather 
too  great  a  tax  on  our  powers  of  belief.    The    sheer 

report  (livy,  ix.  37)  that  the  three  principal  Etrosean  towns,  Penuia,  Cortotuk 
and  Arretitiin,  had  just  made  peace  with  Borne.  There  is  not  eyen  method  in 
the  lies  invented  bj  the  patriotic  writers. 

'  The  account  of  Diodorus  (xz.  36)  is  much  simpler  than  that  of  Litt.  He 
records  only  two  victories  won  by  Fabius,  one  at  Sutrium  and  another  at  Penuaa, 
The  author  whom  he  followed  was  evidently  more  moderate  in  his  inrentiou 
than  his  successors. 
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impossibilitj  of  compressing  into  so  short  a  time  such     CHAP, 
a  succession  of  exploits  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ^ 


have  here  come  upon  a  set  of  the  most  impudent  and  ^^^^^^ 
foolish  fictions,  which  had,  indeed,  a  substratum  of  truth, 
but  a  very  moderate  one,  compared  with  the  superstruc- 
ture. One  thing  is  satisfactory — that  the  materials  we 
possess  enable  us  to  throw  overboard  the  useless  mass,  and 
that  something  remains  that  seems  tolerably  trustworthy. 

A  contrast  to  the  spurious  history  of  the  exploits  of  First  men- 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  Etruria  is  furnished  by  a  simple  ^q!^^^* 
account  of  an  episode  in  the  great  war,  which,  though  an  fleet. 
incident  of  no  great  importance,  and  involving  no  great 
results,  is  interesting  to  us  on  more  than  one  account.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth,  and  it  throws  a  striking 
light  on  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  while 
it  is  also  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  hear  of  a  Boman 
fleet.  We  should  like  very  much  to  know  how  it  happened 
that  this  genuine  fragment  of  history  was  preserved  in  the 
great  mass  of  worthless  declamation  and  fiction.  It  has  re- 
ference to  the  town  of  Pompeii,  and  we  may  perhaps  venture 
to  think  that  the  same  town  which  in  our  own  days  is 
surrendering  vast  treasures  of  the  most  genuine  relics  of 
antiquily,  held  in  safe  keeping  for  eighteen  centuries,  did 
preserve  the  authentic  memory  of  this  incident,  and  handed 
it  down  to  be  incorporated  by  the  annalists  into  the  history 
of  Eome.  Till  now  a  Boman  fleet  has  not  been  men- 
tioned. J£  we  did  not  know  that  Borne,  from  the  year  338 
B.C.,  was  in  possession  of  the  old  Yolscian  port  of  Antium, 
that  in  the  year  313  b.o.  a  Boman  colony  was  established 
on  the  island  of  Pontia,  and  that  since  311  b.o.  the  office 
of  admiral  of  the  fleet  ^  had  existed,  we  might  suppose  that 
the  Bomans  had  not  yet  ventured  on  the  sea.  But  now 
we  are  told  ^  that  the  Boman  fleet  sailed  to  Campania, 
under  the  command  of  P.  Cornelius,  and  approached 
Pompeii.  The  crew  landed,  plundered  the  territory  of 
Nuceria,  and  were  returning  to  their  ships,  laden  with 

'  Danmviri  narales.  '  Li^'i  ix<  38. 
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spoil,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  country  people, 
not  far  from  their  ships,  and  deprived  of  their  booty.  Some 
were  killed;  the  rest  escaped  on  board  their  vessels. 
This  predatory  expedition  was  surely  not  the  only  one 
undertaken  by  the  Boman  fleet,  and  the  Samnites,  we  may 
suppose,  or  their  allies,  retaliated  by  similar  attacks  on  the 
coasts  of  Latium  and  Campania.  The  war  was  not  there- 
fore carried  on  exclusively  in  the  grand  and  legitimate 
style,  by  armies  marching  to  meet  armies  in  the  field,  or 
to  conquer  or  defend  fortified  towns.  There  was  a  good 
deal  left  of  the  old  practice  of  plundering  and  devastating 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  practice  at  an  earlier 
period.  We  shall  see  farther  on  that  the  same  kind  of 
irregular  and  barbaric  warfare  continued  at  a  period  when 
it  was  not  only  unworthy  of  the  Koman  people,  but  when 
it  was  fraught  with  social  and  political  danger. 

The  first  exploit  attributed  to  Fabius,  who  again  was 
chosen  consul  in  808  B.C.,  is  the  conquest  of  this  town  of 
Nuceria  in  Campania,  against  which  the  expedition  of  the 
fleet  was  directed.  It  had  formerly  been  allied  with  Bome, 
but  seven  years  before  had  revolted,  about  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Lautulfie,  when  the  Boman  power  was  most 
seriously  shaken  and  endangered.  Since  that  time  the 
Bomans  had,  as  we  have  seen,  regained  their  position  in 
Campania  step  by  step,  and  had  strengthened  it  by  the 
establishment  of  colonies.  The  re-conquest  of  Naceria 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  supplied  the  missing 
link  in  the  chain  of  fortifications  between  Campania  and 
the  Samnite  mountains. 

While  Fabius  was  so  occupied  in  Campania,  and  his 
colleague,  P.  Decius  Mus,  was  bringing  the  Etruscan 
war  to  a  close,  Samnite  troops  attacked  the  Marsians, 
the  allies  of  Bome.  Fabius  immediately  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Marsians,  and  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Samnites.  Such  is  the  account  of  Diodoras^^ 
and  he  deserves  our  thanks  for  having  preserved  this 


>  Diodoros,  xx.  44. 
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authentic  testimony ;  for  if  we  liad  only  the  account  of     CHAP. 

Livy^  we  should  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  his  state-  . /. . 

ment,  that  the  Marsians  revolted  from  the  Bomans,  and  326-304 
joined  the  Samnites,  and  that  the  combined  hostile  armies 
were  defeated  by  Tabius.  We  have  here  another  instance 
of  the  perversion  of  truth  by  national  or  family  vanity. 
At  the  same  time  the  preservation  of  the  simple  un- 
adulterated report  of  Diodorus  is  a  proof  that  we  are  no 
longer  entirely  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  any  chance 
writer,  but  that  the  authorities  begin  to  be  more  numerous, 
and  supply  the  means  of  correcting  errors.* 

The  indefatigable  Tabius  conducted  another  war,  and  Umbrian 
brought  it  to  a  conclusion  in  the  year  of  his  consulship  ^™abiu«. 
308  B.C.  This  was  the  war  against  the  TJmbrians.  A 
victory  of  Tabius  over  the  TJmbrians  is  already  referred  to 
the  year  309  B.C.,  in  which  he  hurried  on  from  one  victory 
to  another.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  event  which  is  repeated 
in  the  annals  of  the  year  308  B.C.  How  the  TJmbrians  hap- 
pened to  begin  hostilities  against  Eome,  we  are  not  told. 
Perhaps  they  had  joined  the  Etruscans  in  their  attack  on 
Sutrium.  It  was,  however,  by  no  means  all  the  TJmbrians 
who  took  part  in  the  war.  The  TJmbrian  Camertines* 
appear  amicably  disposed  towards  Rome  in  the  story  of 
the  spies  of  Q.  Fabiua.  The  Ocriculanians  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  Rome.  But  the  others  threatened 
at  once  to  march  upon  Rome,  and  as  the  consul  Decius 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  them,  Pabius  left  his 
province  of  Samnium,  invaded  Etruria,  and  defeated  the 
enemy  at  Mevania  in  so  decisive  a  battle  that  their  com- 
plete subjugation  was  the  consequence.* 

*  iJTy,  ix.  41. 

'  Livj  (iz.  41)  states  that  the  Pelignmns  act«d  precisely  like  the  Marsians. 
Perhaps  we  may  admit  this  without  drawing  the  same  conclusion  as  Livj, 
who  WHS  mistaken  as  to  the  hostility  of  the  Marsians.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Pelignians  deserted  the  Eoman  alliance  no  more  than  the 
Marsians,  and  that  all  reports  to  that  effect  were  invented  '  in  maiorem  populi 
Bomani  gloriam.'  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of  such  misrepresenta- 
tions. No  doubt  there  was  among  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  a  Samnite 
party.  This  party  was  put  down  by  the  friends  of  Rome.  How  natural  for 
a  Roman  patriot  to  say  that  all  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  had  rebelled  and 
were  again  snbjectdd.  '  See  above,  p.  418.  *  Li^^i  ix.  41. 
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The  war  with  Samnium  had  now  lasted  nearly  twenty 
years..  The  Samnites  had  often  been  snccessfol  in  the 
field,  but  they  had  made  no  enduring  conquests,  while  the 
Romans  had  firmly  established  themselyes  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Samnium  in  Apulia,  and  more  especially  on  the 
western  in  Campania,  so  that  the  Sanmites  were  shut  in 
all  round  by  a  line  of  Soman  colonies  or  Boman  allies,  and 
could  make  no  direct  attack  on  the  centre  of  the  Boman 
dominion.      They  were  gradually  losing  strength,  when 
fortune  seemed  once  more  to  smile  upon  them.     Discon- 
tent showed  itself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Boman  allies.    The 
Hemicans,  who,  next  to  the  Latins,  were  the  oldest  and 
most  tried  fellow-combatants  of  the  Bomans,  began  to 
waver  in  their  fidelity.  Several  towns  of  this  small  countiy, 
headed  by  Anagnia,  the  most  important  of  them  all, 
openly  joined  the  Sanmites.     Only  three  towns,  Aletrium, 
Yerulae,  and  Ferentinum  remained  true  to  the  Bomans. 
The  danger  was  great.     The  country  of  the  Hemicans 
extended  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bome,  and 
was  connected  with  Samnium  by  the  valley  of  the  TreruSy 
which  formed  a  convenient  line  of  communication.    An 
army   of   Samnites  and   Hemicans    could  easily  break 
through  the  gap  between  Frseneste  and  the  Alban  moun- 
tains and  appear  before  Bome ;  and  if  the  legions  were 
called  back  to  protect  the  town,  Campania  would  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Samnites.    The  Bomans  were  not  without 
serious  apprehensions,  and,  as  in  times  of  the  greatest 
danger,  two  reserve  armies  were  quickly  formed  and  sent 
to  reinforce  the  two  consular  armies  of  the  consuls  Marciua 
and  Cornelius.    These  had  evidently  got  into  trouble,  and 
were  separated  from  one  another.  Cornelius  was  blockaded 
by  the   Samnites.     But  Marcius,  joined  by  the  reserve 
legions,  attacked  the  Hemicans,  and  reduced  them,  after  a 
short  resistance,  to  complete  subjection.     He  then  hurried 
to  the  assistance  of  his  colleague,  and  defeated  the  Samnites 
in  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  lost 
80,000  men.     With  this  great  victory  the  war  seemed 
ended.    Further  resistance  the  Samnites  were  not  able  to 
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make.      It  is  reported  that  the  two  consuls  marched     CHAP. 

through  the  enemy's  country  for  five  months,  plundering  v / * 

and  devastating  it.*  The  consul  Marcius  celebrated  a  ^^t"^^* 
magnificent  triumph,  and  an  equestrian  statue  was  erected 
to  him  on  the  Forum.  The  relations  of  Bome  to  the  Her- 
nicans  were  placed  on  a  new  footing.  Those  towns  which 
had  remained  faithful  kept  their  own  constitution  and 
independence;  the  other  Hemicans  came  into  the  de- 
pendent position  of  Boman  citizens  without  the  suffrage — 
that  is,  they  became  subjects  of  the  Boman  people,  obliged 
to  pay  taxes  and  to  serve  in  the  army,  without  any  share 
in  the  honours  and  advantages  of  citizenship.  Even  in 
the  management  of  their  local  affairs  they  were  limited, 
and  every  kind  of  political  connexion  with  one  another 
was  taken  from  the  separate  communities.  Thus  the 
Hemicans,  like  the  Latins  a  generation  before,  became  the 
subjects  of  Bome,  and  Boman  power  became  more  cen- 
tralized and  stronger. 

We  might  now  expect  to  see  the  Samnites  completely  Samnite 

exhausted  and  resigned  to  submit  to  Bome;  but  either  Catania. 

the  reports  of  the  Boman  victories  and  the  devastation  of 

Samnium  by  the  consuls  Cornelius  and  Marcius  in  the 

year  306  B.C.  are  very  much  exaggerated,  or  despair  and 

misery  drove  the  Samnites  out  of  their  desolated  country 

to  exercise  their  revenge  and  to  search  for  the  means  of 

livelihood.     In  short,  we  read  of  an  incursion  which  they 

made  in  the  following  year  into  Campania.  It  also  appears 

that  several  Boman  fortresses  fell  again  into  their  hands, 

probably  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Hernicans,  through 

the  treachery  of  Hemican  garrisons ;  for  it  is  related  that, 

in  the  year  305  B.C.,  Sora,  Arpinum,  and  Cesennia  were 

again  taken  from  the  Samnites.'   In  the  campaign  of  this 

year  they  fought  with  their  old  courage,  and  not  without 

success ;  for,  according  to  the  reports  of  some  annalists,  the 

consul  Postumius,    after  some   indecisive   engagements, 

'  DiodoruB,  xz.  80. 

*  Livy,  iz.  44.    Again  we  hear  of  the  retaking  of  towns,  without  having  pre- 
viously been  informed  how  and  when  they  were  lost.    See  aboTOi  p.  406,  note  4. 
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retired  under  cover  of  night  to  the  mountains.  Afterwards, 
when  he  was  joined  by  his  colleague,  Minucius,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  Samnites,  taking  prisoner  their 
general   Statins   Gellius,  and  conquering  the  important 
town  of  Bovianum.     This  last  feat  of  arms  does  not  seem 
to  have  amounted  to  much,  if,  as  is  related,  it  was  the 
third  time  that  Bovianum  fell  into  the  hands   of  the 
Romans.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Samnites  were  by  no 
means  subdued.    They  were  only  thrown  back  into  their 
own  country.     Their  conquests  beyond  Samnium  were 
taken  from  them,  and  a  barrier  was  erected  against  their 
forther  plans  of  conquest  and  predatory  excursions  into 
Campania,  Apulia,  and  the  other  neighbouring  countries, 
where  they  were  dreaded  and  hated  as  dangerous  neigh- 
bours.    But  they  remained  a  free  people  in  their  own 
mountains.    They  concluded  at  last,  after  a  long  and 
chequered  war,  an  honourable  peace  with  Rome,  by  which 
they  were  left  in  possession  of  their  independence,  standing 
as  a  nation  on  an  equal  footing  with  Rcme.^ 

Thus  ended  the  longest  and  most  trying  war  which  the 
republic  had  ever  undertaken.  It  had  lasted  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  had  been  carried  on  by  both  nations  with 
equal  courage  and  perseverance.  Victory  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Bomans,  not  because  they  had  more  courage,  deter- 
mination, or  higher  military  qualities,  but  because  their 
conduct  of  the  war  was  more  systematic,  because  by  their 
plan  of  fortified  colonies  they  maintained  their  hold  of  the 
territory  they  had  conquered,  and  because  by  the  superior 
diplomatic  skill  of  the  senate  they  secured  the  friendship 
of  the  neighbours  of  the  Samnites.  This  superiority  had 
its  root  in  the  strong,  centralised  government  of  the 
Boman  state,  in  the  calm  firmness  and  wisdom  with  which 
the  Boman  senate  conducted  its  foreign  policy,  and  in  the 
unbroken  determination  with  which  the  Bomans,  now  as 
ever,  kept  a  proposed  object  steadily  in  view. 

*  Liry,  ix.  45 :  '  Foedns  antiquum  Samnitibus  redditnin.'  Niebufar  {Jiom. 
Geseh,,  iii.  304 ;  English  translation,  iii.  259)  is  of  opinion  Uiat  the  Samnite* 
had  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Kome.  Arnold  {Hist,  of  Boms,  iL  t^\ 
as  usual,  agrees  with  Kiebuhr. 
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The  final  result  of  the  war,  although  it  did  not  bring     CHAP. 

about  the  subjection  of  the  Samnites,  was  in  the  highest  > , — r 

degree  favourable  for  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  326-304 
the  Boman  power.  The  Latins,  who  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  had  changed  their  condition  of  allies  for  that  of  the  war. 
subjects,  became  one  people  with  the  Eomans  during  the 
twenty-two  years  of  companionship  in  arms.  Whatever 
was  left  of  rancour  and  opposition  to  Eoman  supremacy 
died  out.  Before  the  end  of  the  war  the  Hemicans  too, 
like  the  Latins,  had  become  Romans.  The  number  of 
Eoman  citizens  had  considerably  increased,  in  spite  of  all 
the  losses  in  war.  Four  new  tribes  were  added  to  the 
twenty-seven  older  ones,  and  eight  colonies,  sent  out  in 
rapid  succession,  prepared  the  change  of  the  old  Vol- 
scian  country  into  Roman  territory,  while  the  permanent 
possession  of  Campania  was  quite  secured  by  the  immigra- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  Roman  citizens,  and  by  the 
different  degrees  of  dependence  in  which  the  Campanian 
towns  stood  to  Rome.  Roman  influence  now  penetrated 
the  whole  of  central  and  southern  Italy,  and  had  for  the 
first  time  made  itself  felt  in  several  Greek  towns.  Rome 
had  become  beyond  all  dispute  the  first  power  in  Italy ; 
and  no  people  could  dare  from  this  time  forward,  single- 
banded,  to  oppose  the  conquerors  of  the  Samnites. 
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Nearly  a  whole  generation  had  passed  away  since  the 
admission  of   the  plebeians    to  the    consnlship    by  the 
Licinian  laws  (366  B.C.)  when,  by  the  Publilian  laws  (339 
B.C.),  the  last  remaining  purely  political  offices  of  censor 
and  prsetor  were  shared  with   the  plebeians.     Now  at 
last,  by  the  Publilian  legislation,  the  old  struggle  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  was  brought  to  an  end,  after 
it  had  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  determined  the  march 
of  reform,  and  regulated  the  internal  political  life  of  the 
Boman    people.     Nothing    now  survived    of    patrician 
privileges  but  the  priestly  offices,  which  could  be  left  the 
more  easily  in  the  possession  of  the  ancient  families,  as 
they  conferred  no  political  influence  in  Some,  but  were 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  secular  authority  of  the  state. 
Thus  the  old  contrast  had  disappeared.    Whatever  traces 
were  left  after  this  time  of  patrician  pretensions,  of  patri- 
cian arrogance  and  conceit,  we  may  regard  as  only  the  &int 
echo  of  a  storm  which  has  passed  by,  which  terrifies  nobody 
and  deserves  not  to  be  noticed  or  heeded.     There  were  not 
wanting  in  Bome  a  number  of  men,  who  from  obstinacy, 
narrow-mindedness,  or  dulness  were  closed  to    all  new 
impressions  and    convictions,  and    went  down   to  their 
graves  with  all  their  old  feelings  and  ideas,  after  a  new 
state  of  things  had  sprung  up  around  them.^ 

The  proud  old  patricians  had  not  nearly  given  up  the 

'  There  were  Jacobites  in  England  long  after  the  Bngliah  nation  had  for- 
gotten the  Stuarts. 
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hope  of  conquest  when  the  dissolution  and  decomposition     CHAP, 
of  their  body  had  ahready  begun  at  the  core*    Being  s. 


unable,  by  its  nature,  to  receive  new  members,  the  patri-    ^^^-^^e 
ciate  was  doomed  gradually  to  melt  away,  by  a  natural  law, 
which  would  have  operated  even  without  the  concurrence  nobility. 
of  external  circumstances,  such  as  the  frequent  wars,  to 
which  the  patricians  sent  more  than  their  due  proportion 
of  combatants.     The  time  was  long  past  when  the  claims 
of    the  patricians  to  be  considered  the   Boman  nation 
appeared  to  be  justified  by  the  fact.     Since  the  reception 
of  the  plebs  into  the  comitia  of  centuries,  the  Boman  people 
(the  popultLs  Romanus)  was  composed  of  the  two  classes, 
and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  plebeians,  who 
received  a  constant  accession  of  members  from  without, 
should  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  patricians 
diminished  in  numbers.     The  original  patrician  people 
shrunk  to  a  patrician  nobility,  and  from  this  cause  alone 
were  obliged  to  give  up  the  hope  of  preserving  their  old 
prerogative.     At  the  same  time,  there  arose  by  degrees  a 
plebeian  nobility,  and  even  before  the  Canuleian  law  pro- 
moted the  amalgamation  of  this  new  nobiliiy  with  the 
old  one  by  legalising  marriage  between  the  two,  a  process 
had  already  begun  by  which  a  number  of  plebeian  families 
raised  themselves  to  eminence  above  their  fellow-plebeians, 
and  formed,  in  connexion  with  the  old  patrician  families, 
a  new  privileged  class,  the  *  nobility  *  properly  so-called. 
After  the  complete  equalisation  of  the  plebeians  with  the 
patricians    in   all  private   and   public   rights,    this  new 
nobility  acquired  more  ground  and  a  firmer  organisation. 
It  was  not  like  that  of  the  old  patricians,  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain nxunber  of  families,  and  transmitted  only  by  descent 
from    these   families,   but  it   was   recruited    continually 
by  those  families  from  which  the  people  chose  the  high 
officers  of  state.     It  was,  therefore,  essentially  a  nobility 
of  office  conferred  by  the  people,  and  it  was  made  hereditary 
by  the  solid  organisation  of  the  Roman  family.     If  we 
employ    the  term   *  nobility'   to    distinguish  these    new 
Xiobles  fix)m  the  old  patricians,  we  must  not  forget  that  as 
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BOOK     long  as  the  patrician  houses  yet  formed  an  important  part 
-    ^}'    ^  of  the  people,  a  sort  of  nobility  must  hare  existed  -within 
839-286    this  body,  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  prominent  families, 
who  in  point  of  fact  were  the  rulers,  inasmuch  as  they 
almost  exclusively  filled  the  offices  of  state. 
Character        An    indispensable    condition  for    every  nobility  that 
of  repnbli-  -^ighes  to  exercise  and  maintain  political  influence  is  the 
nobility,      possession  of  wealth.     The  patricians  of  the  older  period 
had  been  the  *rich,'  as  opposed  to  the  poor  dependent 
plebeians.     For  the  new  nobility,  whose  pre-eminence  was 
not  conferred  by  descent,  the  possession  of  wealth  was 
still  more  important,  and  formed,  in  conjunction  with 
personal  merit,  their  first  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people ;  for  even  the  purest  democrat  has  respect  for 
opulence,  and  bestows  confidence  and  votes  most  readily 
on  the  rich.     Moreover,  as  soon  as  public  offices  promise 
power  and  advantage,  the  candidates  for  them  bribe  the 
voters  by  money .^     For  this  reason  alone  wealth  is  one  of 
the  first  conditions  for  the  foundation  of  a  noble  house  in 
a  republic'     If  plebeian  families  had  attained  to  great 
opulence   at  an  earlier  period,  the  struggle  between  the 
two  classes  would  not  have  lasted  so  long.     After  the  con- 
quest of  Veii,  perhaps  even  in  the  long  wars  with  the  rich 
Etruscan  towns,  during  which  the  military  pay  was  in- 
troduced, it  appears  that  a  period  began  more  favourable 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.     With  the  new  conquests  in 
Etruria  and  Latium,  with  the  abolition  of  the  old  clientela, 
with  the  gradual  development  of  industry  and  commerce, 
with  the  increasing  employment  of  slaves,  riches  accumu- 
lated.    Borne  had  now  become  a   large,  powerful,  and 
wealthy  town.     Since  the  Latin  war  it  had  become  the 
centre  of  the  greatest  extent  of  country  which,  at  that 
time,  was  formed  in  Italy  into  one  united  body  politic 

'  The  first  law  for  the  npbolding  of  purity  at  elections  is  said  to  hare  be«« 
passed  as  early  as  432  B.C. — Lirj,  it.  26. 

'  Traces  of  bribery  can  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  rich  plebeian  knight 
Sp.  Mfelius.  The  plebeian  Licinii,  who  afterwards  were  noted  for  their  greaX 
fortunes,  were  from  the  first  selected  to  fill  the  plebeian  offices.    See  p.  914. 
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The  resolutions  of  the  Boman  senate,  the  decisions  of  the  CHAP, 
assembly  of  the  Roman  people,  disposed  of  the  existence  ,,  , '  ,^ 
and  the  fortune  of  whole  towns  and  populations,  of  the  ^^^^se 
foundation  of  colonies,  the  assignment  of  landed  property, 
confiscations  and  grants  on  the  largest  scale.  It  was  the 
acknowledged  principle  of  the  Boman  nobility  from  the 
oldest  time  downwards  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  that  the 
public  service  should  be  to  them  the  source  of  private 
wealth.  Hence  the  men  elected  to  high  offices  by  the 
people,  if  they  were  not  rich  already,  soon  became  so,  and 
every  increase  of  power  and  wealth  secured  the  continuance 
of  their  privileged  position,  and  the  permanent  nobility  of 
their  fiunily.  There  is  no  difTerence  observable  between 
the  old  and  the  new  nobility.  Generosity  and  self-sacrifice 
are  never  to  be  found  among  a  privileged  class  as  such. 
Only  individuals,  who  rise  above  the  interests  of  their 
own  class,  are  capable  of  such  virtues.  The  plebeian 
members  of  the  new  nobility  were  soon  closely  allied  with 
the  patricians  for  upholding  aristocratic  principles,  and  it 
was  not  from  among  them,  but  frK)m  one  of  the  oldest  and 
proudest  noble  houses  of  the  republic,  that  a  man  arose 
who,  with  discriminatmg  eye,  saw  that  Eome  needed  re- 
novation  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  and  who  carried 
his  measure  with  strong  and  defiant  resolution  against  aU 
opposition. 

Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  who  was  censor  in  the  year  312  The 
B.O.  and  twice  consul,  in  the  years  307  and  296  B.C.,  was  one  ^^^^ 
of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  republic.  As  heredi- 
tary features  of  the  Claudian  family,  he  possessed  firmness, 
coxu'age,  daring,  pride,  and  haughtiness ;  but  he,  like  his  an- 
cestor the  decemvir,  Appius  Claudius,  and  Uke  the  greatest 
Claudian  of  the  Boman  annals,  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
is  placed  in  a  false  light  by  the  antipathy  of  aristocratic 
historians.  If  these  Claudians  had  been  genuine  aristocrats 
in  heart  and  soul,  if  they  had  been  true  to  their  party  and 
known  no  other  motives  than  the  interest  of  their  party, 
they  would  have  been  lauded  as  models  of  civic  virtue. 
Sat  as  they  were  not  partisans  but  statesmen,  they  were 
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represented  hj  historians  of  the  aristocratic  party  as 
monsters  and  tyrants.^ 

The  Roman  censorship,*  in  rank  the  first  of  all  re- 
publican offices,  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  power 
and  influence.  On  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the 
censors  depended  the  political  status  of  every  Iloman ;  and 
the  assessment  which  they  made  of  his  property  assigned 
to  every  one  the  position  to  be  held  by  him  and  the  measure 
of  his  public  duties  and  privileges.  They  decided  without 
the  co-operation  or  interference  of  other  magistrates, 
and  subject  only  to  the  sanction  of  the  people,  on  all 
questions  of  admission  to  or  expulsion  from  the  body  of 
citizens ;  they  selected  the  men  whom  they  thought  fit  for 
the  honourable  service  in  the  centuries  of  knights,  finally 
they  had  the  high  discretionary  power,  formerly  exer- 
cised by  the  kings,  of  admitting  new  members  to  the 
senate,  and  expelling  those  whom  they  deemed  unworthy. 
In  addition  to  this  great  discretionary  power  with  re- 
gard to  the  composition  and  classification  of  the  Boman 
people,  the  censors  were  intrusted  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  financial  business  of  the  state.  It  was  their 
duty  to  let  out  to  the  highest  bidder  the  public  revenues 
from  state  lands,  port  dues,  saltworks  and  other  such 
sources.  They  had  also  the  care  and  superintendence  of 
public  works  and  repairs,  of  the  improvement  and  utilisa- 
tion of  the  public  property— of  everything,  in  fact,  which 
had  reference  to  the  material  interests  of  the  public,  such 
as  the  construction  of  roads,  aqueducts,  markets,  buildings 
for  public  use ;  and,  like  all  other  public  functionaries  in 
Borne,  they  were  in  all  these  matters  not  subject  to  any 
very  strict  control. 

It  was  not  without  hesitation  that  the  Boman  aristo- 
cracy placed  such  power  in  the  hands  of  the  censors ;  the 
original  duration  of  their  office,  five  years,  seemed  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  security  of  republican  institutions.  Hence, 
nine  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  censorship,  in 


>  See  Mommsen,  FiM^sehunffen,  p.  287  S,      'See  abotre,  book  ii.  chap.  xuL 
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the  year  434  B.C.,  the  censorship  was  limited  to  one  year     CHAP, 
and  a  half  by  the  dictator  Mamercus  JBmilius,  and  bounds   ^  . 

were  set  to  the  powers  of  the  censors  relative  to  the  choice    339-286 

B  C 

of  senators  by  the  Ovinian  law,  the  date  of  which  is  un- 
fortunately uncertain/ 

In  the  hands  of  Appius  Claudius  the  censorship  was  a  Refonns  of 
means  of  a  radical  reform,     He  undertook,  in  connexion  App^u"^^ 
with  the  plebeian  censor  C.  Plautius,  a  measure  for  the  Claudius, 

312  B.C. 

reception  of  a  large  number  of  new  citizens  by  granting 
the  full  franchise  to  all  the  freed  men  and  those  residents 
who  were  Roman  citizens  without  being  admitted  to  the 
public  rights  of  citizens.?  It  is  not  probable  that,  as  it 
has  been  said,  Appius  in  carrying  this  reform  had  any 
ambitious  views,  or  wished  to  extend  his  personal  influence 
at  the  cost  of  republican  equality.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  since  the  reception  of  the  whole  population  of  Csere 
into  the  ranks  of  Soman  half-citizens '  and  still  more  since 
the  subjection  of  Latium  and  the  grant  of  the  same  im- 
perfect rights  to  a  great  number  of  Latins,  Rome  had 
become  more  and  more  the  centre  which  attracted  trades- 
people, merchants,  artisans,  and  adventurers  of  all  kinds. 
These  people  enjoyed  all  the  private  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  it  would  neither  have  been  possible  nor 
advisable  to  shut  them  out  for  ever  entirely  from  the  full 
franchise,  whereby  they  were  made  to  share  not  only  the 
privileges  but  also  the  duties  (especially  of  the  military 
service)  of  the  Roman  citizens.*     To  these  free  inhabitants 

'  Probably  the  lex  Ovinia  belongs  to  the  time  immediately  following  the 
Lficinian  laws,  and  it  was  perhaps  this  law  which  first  conferred  on  the  censors 
the  duty  of  revising  the  list  of  senators,  a  duty  previously  exercised  by  the 
coDSiuls.    See  Hofmann,  Der  Rom.  Senate  11. 

'  The  measure  of  Appius  Claudius  was  in  fact  a  Parliamentary  reform  bill. 
The  fact  that  such  a  measure  was  carried,  not  by  law,  but  by  an  administrative 
regulation  of  a  magistrate,  points  out  the  great  difference  between  ancient  and 
modem  notions  of  public  law.  The  former  practice  in  England  of  creating 
parliamentary  boroughs  by  royal  charter  was  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bonian 
republic. 

•  JErarii  or  cives  sine  tuffragio^  probably  in  351  b.c.    See  p.  297. 

*  The  townships  which  had  the  civitaa  sifie  suffragio  were,  it  is  true,  not  free 
from  military  service ;  but  those  individuals  who  had  left  these  places  and 
gone  to  Borne  practically  evaded  their  duty. 
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BOOK  of  Borne  who  were  not  citizens  must  be  added  a  uomber 
_  '  of  freedmen  and  their  descendant^,'  people  who  supported 
^^^"^®^  themselves  mostly  as  tradesmen,  artists,  and  workmen. 
In  the  old  time,  when  there  were  few  slaves,  the  fi^edmen 
could  not  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  population. 
But  after  the  successful  wars  beginning  with  the  conquest 
of  Yeii,  the  number  of  slaves,  as  also  that  of  freedmen, 
increased  very  much.  By  being  emancipated,  a  slave  be- 
came a  freedman,  but  not  a  Boman  citizen.  Any  Roman 
could,  if  he  pleased,  set  his  slave  free,  but  the  right  of 
citizenship  could  only  be  given  by  the  state.  This  could 
be  done  in  various  ways.  The  censors  could  put  the 
name  of  an  alien  on  the  list  of  citizens  at  the  general  re- 
vision which  took  place  when  a  new  census  was  taken. 
That  was  the  simplest  and  no  doubt  the  most  usual  way. 
Such  a  reception  of  freedmen  and  .^Irarians  had  probably 
often  taken  place  before  Appius  Claudius.  It  must  have 
recommended  itself  as  an  act  of  policy  and  justice,  when 
men  who  were  not  in  possession  of  the  full  citizenship 
had  acquired  landed  property.^  But  nothing  is  reporfced 
of  a  regular  periodical  reception  into  the  tribes  of  all  the 
half-citizens  before  the  time  of- Appius  Claudius.  Tf  it 
had  been  otherwise,  the  measure  of  Appius  would  not  have 
excited  so  much  attention.' 

*  At  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  population  oia- 
sisted  of  non-citizens,  who  nevertheless  exercised  some  influence  in  pablie 
af&irs.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  there  existed  a  similar 
state  of  things.  '  Compare  Livy,  xlr.  15. 

*  Becker  {Bom,  Alterth,^  ii.  part  i.  193)  supposes  that  before  the  time 
of  Appius  Claudius  the  freedmen  and  serarians  used  regularly  to  be  admitted 
into  the  four  city  tribes.  But  the  measure  of  the  censor,  Q.  Fabius  T^^^Tim**^ 
Bullianus,  who  eight  years  after  Appius  Claudius,  in  304  b.c.,  confined  to  the 
four  city  tribes  the  new  citizens  whom  Appius  Claudius  had  receired  indis- 
criminately into  aU  the  tribes,  appears  to  have  been  a  compromise  and  is  net 
represented  as  having  altogether  done  away  with  the  innovation  of  Appius  aiKl 
restored  an  old  state  of  things.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Fabius  adopted  a  raidd]« 
course,  inti>nded  to  remove  the  danger  of  indiscriminate  admission  of  a  nnmbe? 
of  new  citizens  to  all  the  tribes.  Livy  (ix.  46)  says :  '  Fabius  .  .  .  omnnsK 
forensem  turbam  excretam  in  quatuor  tribus  ooniecit,  vrhamuque  eas  appeU^ 
vitJ  According  to  this  view  the  four  city  tribes  assumed  a  new  character 
this  time  forward,  as  well  as  a  distinguishing  name.  The  same  view  is 
ported  by  Plutarch,  Poplict  7- 
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No  time  was  more  appropriate  for  this  measure  than  the     chap. 
present.     The  second  Samnite  war  had  very  much  thinned  ^ .    ,  .  .. 
the  ranks  of  Roman  citizens.    Besides  those  who  had  fallen    339-286 
in  battle,  or  who  had  been  wounded  or  taken  prisoners,  the 
town  of  Bome  had  lost  man j  citizens  from  the  necessity  of  ^  the 
sending  out  garrisons  and  colonists  and  by  voluntary  emi-  citizensiup 
gration  to  Campania  and  the  Latin  towns  where  business 
and  profit  of  many  kinds  attracted  them.      The  natural 
increase  by  births  could  not  make  up  for  such  losses,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  an  injurious  but  a  most  salutary 
measure  for  the  state  if  Appius  Claudius  proposed  a  great 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  citizens  by  conferring  the 
privileges  and  duties  of  the  state  on  men  who  had  long 
practically  formed  a  part  of  it,  who  already  enjoyed  its 
private  rights,  and  were  in   all  respects   entitled  to  be 
acknowledged  as  Romans.     Of  course  Appius  excited  the 
jealousy  and  enmity  of  a  great  portion  of  the  old  citizens. 
The  ancient  city  communities  insisted  with  great  jealousy 
on  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  and  freedmen  from  the 
sacred  precincts  of  citizenship.     Their  patriotism  was  the 
bright  side  of  a  virtue  the  shady  side  of  which  was  hatred 
to  foreigners.     Purity  of  race  was  held  to  be  in  itself  an 
advantage  ;  a  mixture  of  blood  was  considered  a  corruption. 
The  Romans,  it  is  true,  rose  more  above  this  narrow  view 
than  the  Greeks.     They  received  conquered  enemies  as 
citizens,  and   so  became  great  and   powerful.     Appius 
Claudius  felt  himself  perhaps  especially  called  upon  to 
carry  out  this  policy  on  a  large  scale,  for,  according  to  a 
fam.ily  tradition,  his  ancestor,  Attus  Clausus,  had  come  from 
the  land  of  the  Sabines  with  his  family  and  his  clients,  and 
was  received  in  Rome  into  the  rank  of  patrician  citizens. 
But  he  met  with  powerful  opposition,  and  succeeded  only  by 
a  stretch  of  his  official  authority  in  carrying  out  his  scheme. 
TTia  political  opponents  saw  the  old  constitution  and,  above 
all,  the  preponderance  of  the  nobles,  endangered  by  the  ad- 
mission of  new  citizens  in  large  numbers,  and  they  affected 
to   look  upon  Appius  as  a  demagogue,  possibly  aiming  at 
tyranny  and  intent  on  corrupting  the  *  free  and  indepen- 
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BOOK     dent  *  electors  by  mixing  up  with  them  a  nnmber  of  his 
own  creatures,  who  would  in  all  things  do  his  bidding. 


339-286  »i«hey  failed,  it  is  true,  in  convincing  or  thwarting  Appius, 
who  carried  out  his  policy  in  spite  of  all  opposition ;  but 
after  the  expiration  of  the  censorship  of  Appius,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  materially  modifying  his  reform.  In  304  b.^. 
the  censor  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  in  order  to  limit  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  citizens,  removed  them  from  the  country 
tribes  into  the  four  city  tribes.  By  this  measure  the 
twenty-seven  then  existing  country  tribes  remained  under 
the  influence  of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  and  the  town 
population  possessed,  in  spite  of  its  numbers,  only  four 
votes  in  thirty-one.  For  this  wise  arrangement  it  is  said 
Q.  Fabius  received  the  surname  of  Maximus,^  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  by  it  the  possibility  was  removed  of  the 
town  population  outvoting  the  country  tribes  in  the  popular 
assemblies,  and  so  governing  the  whole  state.  It  was  a 
measure  which  was  necessary  in  the  absence  of  a  represen- 
tative constitution,  if  the  Boman  commonwealth  was  to 
be  preserved  from  the  danger  of  ochlocracy.*  Whether 
Appius  resisted  this  modification  of  his  reform  we  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  we  may  suppose  that  he  regarded  it  as  an 
improvement  on  his  measure,  for  we  hear  of  no  attempt 
on  his  part  to  get  it  repealed. 

Election         Next  to  the  new  constitution  of  the  body  of  citizens. 

o^^ena-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Senate  was  also  in  the  hands  of  the  censors. 
The  nucleus  of  this  body  consisted  of  men  who  had  been 
chosen  by  the  people  to  a  high  political  office,  had  con- 
scientiously fulfilled  its  duties,  and  now  entered  for  life 
into  the  highest  council  of  state.  Indirectly  therefore  the 
senate  was  chosen  by  the  people,  and  was  in  reality  the 
true  representation  of  the  people.     But  the  senatoriiil 

*  LiTji  ix.  46.  In  contradiction  to  this  Btatement  Poljbins  npoxtfi  (is. 
87 1  §6)  that  the  snmame  Maximus  was  given  to  Q.  Fabius  the  pro-dictator  uf 
217  B.C.,  generally  called  Cunctator. 

'  It  is  the  same  principle  which  regulates  the  distribution  of  parliamentarr 
representation  in  England,  and  according  (o  which  boroughs  of  half  a  milhiiB 
inhabitants  have  only  two  or  three  members,  while  small  places  of  a  fcv 
thousand  inhabitants  hare  one  or  two—'  Ne  plurimum  taleant  plurimL' 
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rank  and  privilege  was  formally  conferred  by  reception     CHAP. 

into  the  list  of  senators,  which  the  censors  by  virtue  of  , ^ 

their  office  drew  up  at  stated  intervals.  As  the  annual  ^^^  ^^^ 
supply  of  newly  elected  magistrates  did  not  equal  the 
natural  losses  by  death,  the  censors  had  to  choose,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  men  who 
had  not  yet  filled  a  public  office.  That  these  members 
were  selected  from  the  families  of  the  influential  nobility 
was  to  be  expected,  nor  was  it  likely  that  a  censor,  in 
drawing  up  his  list,  should  be  quite  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  political  party  to  which  he  belonged.*  But 
Appius  Claudius  was  one  of  those  politicians  who  cannot 
be  relied  upon  by  their  party,  who  have  their  own  ideas,  and 
sometimes  go  their  own  way  without  heeding  the  time- 
honoured  practices  of  their  predecessors.  He  therefore,  at 
the  revision  of  the  senatorial  list,  carried  out  his  own 
will,  and,  disregarding  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  admitted 
even  sons'  of  freedmen  into  the  senate.  We  do  not  know 
his  motive.  Possibly  he  selected  men  of  lower  rank  only 
because  they  possessed  superior  ability,  for  we  cannot 
presume  that  he  wished  to  satisfy  personal  ambition,  to 
create  a  party  in  the  senate  devoted  to  himself,  or  merely 
to  vex  his  opponents.  In  truth  he  only  carried  out  in 
the  higher  regions  of  political  life  the  same  principle 
which  he  had  adopted  by  admitting  aliens  to  the  privi- 
leges of  Boman  citizens.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  the 
freedmen  and  others  who  had  been  received  into  the 
tribes  must  have  their  representatives  in  the  senate,  and, 
with  a  truly  Claudian  spirit,  he  acted  boldly  and  paid  no 

*  In  England  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  selected  by  the  administra- 
tion from  the  ranks  of  the  party  to  which  the  ministry  belongs.  These  justices 
of  the  peace  have,  like  the  Eoman  senators,  judicial  as  well  as  adminibtrative 
functions  to  discharge. 

'  Diodorus  (zx.  36)  says:  iroXkobi  koH,  twv  dvcXcvO^pwy  v/ovs  Mfii^tv^  i<p'  oU 
fiapdvs  f^tpov  ol  Kavx^f*^oi  tcus  tvytptlus.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
•word  iroAAods  must  be  taken  literally.  Livy  (ix.  46)  says:  '  Senatum  liberti- 
nomm  filiis  inquinaverat.*  Perhaps  only  two  or  three  of  these  obnoxious 
members  were  selected  by  Appius,  and  this  sufficed  to  furnish  his  opponents 
with  the  charge  repeated  by  Diodorus  and  Livy. 
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attention  to  the  outcries  of  the  noble  clique*  who  thought 
the  senate  desecrated  by  the  reception  of  such  men.  This 
reform  was,  however,  of  no  great  practical  importance. 
Appius,  it  is  true,  introduced  a  now  principle,  but  he  had 
no  means  of  compelling  his  successors  in  the  censor- 
ship to  apply  it.  Public  opinion  in  the  ruling  circles  did 
not  approve  of  the  reform.  The  old  practice  was  subse- 
quently revived.  Nay,  the  consuls  even  of  the  succeeding 
year  are  said  to  have  gone  so  &r  as  to  disregard  the 
nomination  of  Appius,  and  to  have  summoned  the  senate 
according  to  the  list  set  aside  by  Appius.'  At  any  rate  the 
senate  lost  neither  in  dignity  nor  in  political  discrimina- 
tion and  power,  and  Appius  himself  lived  to  see  a  Greek 
statesman,  the  ambassador  of  King  Pyrrhus,  stand  dazzled 
before  the  majestic  council  of  the  Boman  elders,  which 
he  compared  to  an  assembly  of  kings. 

The  principal  business  of  the  censors  was  completed 
with  the  revision  of  the  list  of  senators,  knights,  and 
citizens.     It  was  closed  with  a  solemn  sacrifice  on  the 
Field    of   Mars,    which     gave   the    divine    sanction    to 
the  new  order.      After  this    solemn  act'  the    censors 
generally  laid  down  their  office,  in  compliance  with  the 
^milian  law,  which  shortened  the  duration  of  their  power 
to  eighteen  months.     For  the  financial  and  administrative 
duties  which  they  had  to  perform,  as  well  as  the  erection 
and  repair  of  public  buildings,  they  usually  received  a 
special  commission  from  the  senate,  and  were  furnished 
with  the  necessary  authority  and  financial  means. 

But  Appius  Claudius,  it  is  further  reported,^  declined 
to  lay  down  his  office,  although  the  other  censor,  C. 
Plautius,  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  his  colleague,  did  bo. 

1  T&v  Kouxot/iiyotp  rais  tbytvtiats. — Diodor.  zz.  36.    See  preceding  note. 

*  How  this  coald  be  done  without  a  violation  of  the  law,  it  is  impoesi'ble  to 
Bee.  Perhaps  the  consuls  did  no  more  than  make  an  ansuccessfnl  attempt  to 
set  aside  the  list  of  Appius.  Appius  himself,  after  the  expiration  of  his  cen> 
sorship,  was  made  consul,  and  surely  he  must  have  respected  his  own  list  of 
senators.  If  the  consids  had  full  discretion  in  summoning  or  not  adimttin^ 
senators  to  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  there  must  have  been  a  «t«te  of 
anarchy  in  Rome,  and  the  '  lectio  senatos'  of  the  censors  was  a  mere  faroe. 

'  The  technical  term  was  lustrum  condere,  *  Diodorus,  xx.  3^ 
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He  was  now  sole  censor,  and  acted  in  defiance  of  an     CHAP. 

XI 

express  and  special  law.     He  paid  no  attention  to  the  v ,J . 

indignation  of  the  senate  nor  to  the  intercession  of  one  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  tribunes,  who  threatened  him  with  imprisonment. 
Belying  on  the  support  of  three  tribunes,  he  appropriated 
the  public  money,  without  the  permission  or  authority  of* 
the  senate,  to  two  great  public  works  which  were  to 
immortalise  his  name — to  an  aqueduct  and  to  the  magnifi- 
cent road  (the  Via  Appia)  which,  almost  without  a  turning, 
led  through  Latium  and  the  Pontine  marshes  to  Campania. 
It  seemed  that,  by  means  of  the  numbers  of  public  con- 
tractors and  workmen  whom  he  employed,  he  was  going 
to  make  himself  the  master  of  the  state,*  and  he  disposed 
of  the  public  revenue  without  any  reference  to  the  senate, 
as  if  he  exercised  already  unlimited  power.  He  seemed 
intent  on  prolonging  his  power  indefinitely;  for,  before 
the  five  years  of  his  censorship  had  expired,  he  solicited 
the  suffrage  of  the  people  for  the  consulship,  and  he 
was  actually  successful  in  being  elected  for  the  year 
307  B.C. 

This  story,  which  plainly  is  intended  to  represent  Appius  Misre- 
as   a  dangerous  and   violent   demagogue,  and  which  is  So^n8°^t'ije 
indebted  for  its   glaring  colours  to  the  enmity  of  the  narrative. 
genuine  nobility,  is  not  only  exaggerated  and  distorted, 
but  without  doubt  in  some  respects  utterly  false.     First, 
the  accusation  is  absurd,  that  Appius  wished  to  establish  a 
monarchy  for  himself.'     We  know  from  the  stories  of  Sp. 
Cassius,  of  the  decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  of  Sp.  Mselius  and 
M.  Manlius,  what  such  accusations  mean.     They  may  be 
looked  upon  as  proofs  that  the  men  against  whom  they 
axe  directed  threatened  the  dominion  of  the  nobles.     The 
story  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  is  in  some  features 
identical  with  that  of  the  decemvir  Appius.     The  enmity 
ag'ainst  the  aristocracy,  the  defiant  arrogance,  the  usurpa- 
tion of  tyrannical,  illegal  power,  and,  finally,  the  retention 
of  official  authority  beyond  the  appointed  period,  all  these 

*  Suetonius,  Tiber.^  2.     Compare  Mommsen,  Forschungen^  p.  308. 
'  Suetonius,  ibid. :  *  Italiam  prr  clientelas  occupare  tenta?it.' 
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. .  •    -  well  as  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  ancient  annalists  who 

339-286    were  reduced  to  borrow  the  detail  of  one  story  fix)ni  the 

other. 
Explana-         The  refusal  of  Appius  to  lay  down  the  censorship  can- 
continued*   not  really  relate  to  the  censorship  as  such — in  other  words 
censorship  to  the  regulating  of  the  census,  the  new  ordering  of  the 
w    ppi^s-    senators,  of  the  knights,  and  of  the  tribes  and  centuries. 
All  these  matters  were  completely  finished  and  settled  be- 
fore the  solemn  lustrum  was  concluded.   There  was  no  need 
that  Appius  should  act  further  as  censor  with  respect  to  this 
part  of  his  functions,  nor  is  he  charged  with  haying  done 
so.     But  great  btiildings  could  not  be  erected  in  eighteen 
months.     For  the  completion  of  stich  works,  which  re- 
quired a  long  time,  the  office  of  the  censor  was  under 
ordinary  Circumstances   extended  by  a  decision  of  the 
senate.^     But  it  seems  that,  in  consequence  of  his  liberal 
reforms,  Appius  met  with  opposition  in  the  senate,  and 
that,  even   if  the  majority  were   not  against  him,  his 
opponents  had  gained  one  or  more  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  who>  by  virtue  of  their  veto,  could  frustrate  every 
formal  resolution  which  might  be  adopted  in  favour   of 
Appius.     Such  an  opposition  Appius  was  enabled  to  resist 
on  the  strength  of  the  fundamental  principle   of  con- 
stitutional law,  which  did  not  sanction  any  process   for 
compelling  a  magistrate  to  resign.    As  long  as  Appius, 
therefore,  had  a  strong  party  in  the  senate  and  among 
the  people,  who  on  his  finally  resigning  would  guarantee 
his  acquittal,  or  as  long  as  he  could  reckon  on  a  tribune  who 
would  oppose  an  impeachment,  he  could  securely  proceed 
to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  him.     Above  everything  he  was  secure  of  the  support 
of  the  people,  on  account  of  the  popular  measures  he  had 
carried)  as  well  as  of  the  great  buildings  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  which  directly  or  indirectly  were  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  classes,  by  furnishing  lucrative 

1  See  Becker,  'Rom,  Mterik,^  ii.  part  li.  238. 
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employment  for  thonsands,   and    by  supplying  a    poor     CHAP, 
quarter  of  the  town  with  water.      Appius   might  have  ^      . '_- 
carried  all  his  measures  by  the  support  of  the  people    339-286 
alone.     A  resolution  of  the  tribes  was  binding  on  the 
whole  state.     If  such  a  resolution  commissioned  him  to 
carry  out   the   public  works,  and   voted   the   funds,  the 
senate  was  obliged  to  comt)ly.     However,  the  veto  of  a 
tribune,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  obstructive  party, 
might  have  prevented  a  resolution  of  the  people  being 
carried,   and   in   that   case   there   would    have   been   no 
remedy  for  the  people  but  to  wait  until  they  could  elect 
ten  tribunes  unanimously  in  favour  of  Appius  Claudius. 
Everything  considered,  it  is   much  more  probable  that 
Appius  had  a  majority  in  the  senate^  and  that  this  body, 
in   the  very  beginning  of  his  censorship,  had  approved 
of  his  projects,  and  had  voted  the  money  for  them.    With- 
out such  a  legal  title,  Appius  would  not  have  been  able 
to   expend  the   sums  which   his   public  works   required. 
It  was  the  indisputable  right  of  the  senate  to  control 
the  finances^  and  to   grant  to  all  the   magistrates   the 
supplies  which  they  reqtiired.     A  violation  of  this  consti- 
tutional law,  such  as  has  been  ascribed  to  Appius,  would 
not  have  been  without  gi'ave  consequences,  and   would 
have  exposed  the  privilege  of  the  senate  to  be  questioned 
and  set  aside  by  every  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  politi- 
cian.    It  seems,  therefore,  that  Appius,   in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  a  strong  party,  had  still  a  majority  in  the 
senate,  and  could  carry  out  his  measures   in  a  consti- 
tutional way.     The  story  of  the  annalists^  starting  from 
the  opposite  point  of  view,  has  here  disregarded  the  laws 
of  probability,  and  overstepped  the  bounds  of  what  was 
possible. 

The  two  great  public  works  of  Appius  were,  during  the  The  Ap- 
whole  time  of  the  republic  and  the  empire,  evidences  of  the  P^*?  "^^ 
enterprising  spirit  of  their  author*     The  Appian  aqueduct  duct. 
brought  pure  water — one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  hot 
unhealthy  Rome-^from  the  Sabine  mountains,  partly  in 
subterranean  passagesj  partly  on  huge  arches,  into  the 
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Tiber  and  the  Aventine.     The  Appian  road  followed  in 
the  main  that  which  had  always  united  Bome  with  the 
Liris,  and  further  on  with  Capua ;  but  now  it  was,  as  much 
as  possible,  carried  on  in  a  straight  direction,  made  hori- 
zontal by  mounds  and  by  cuttings,^  and  perhaps  it  was 
already  paved  in  part.     The  Appian  road  was  the  first  of 
those  magnificent  lines  of  communication  by  which  the 
Romans  understood  so  well  how  to  connect  their   con- 
quests with  the  chief  town,  and  which  afterwards,  starting 
from  Bome,  trayersed  Italy  in  all  directions,  and  extended 
to  the  furthest  posts  in  the  remotest  provinces  where  the 
Boman  soldier  guarded  the  frontier.     Streets  and  roads 
are  always  an  unfailing  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
condition  of  a  people  with  regard  to  its  political  and  social 
development.     The  entire  want  of  well-made  roads  is  an 
unmistakable  sign  of  barbarism.     With  the  first  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures,  the  need 
is  apparent  of  convenient  ways  of  communication.    With- 
out good  roads  no  states  of  great  extent  can  be  formed* 
Only  as  these  are  improved  and  extended  can  distant 
provinces  establish  a  regular  and  profitable  interconrse 
with  one  another;    in  fact,  roads  are  indispensable   for 
the  administration,  control,  and  government  of  a  laxge 
country,  and  for  that  political  unity  which  is  the   first 
condition  of  a  civilised   state.     The  want  of  roads   in 
Greece,  occasioned  by  the  natural  obstacles  of  ru^ed 
mountains,  and  only  partly  coinpensated   by  maritime 
intercourse,  greatly  encouraged  the  spirit  of  local  inde- 
pendence in  the  Hellenic  towns.    The  physical  features  of 
Italy  were  less  unfavourable  for  the  construction  of  roads, 
and  the  practical  sense  of  the  Bomans  made  use  at  an 
early  period  of  this  means  of  bringing  together  the  difEereut 
parts  of  the  state.   Their  roads  for  the  most  part  served 
military  purposes,  and  only  in  a  less  degree  the  wants  of 
commercial  intercourse,  and  by  this  peculiarity  they  cha- 
racterised the  Boman  empire,  which  was  based  not  upon 
productive  activity,  nor  on  the  co-operation  of  members 
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enjoying  equal  rights,  but  on  undisputed  military  dominion     CHAP, 
exercised  from  one  grand  centre.  v^    ,',... 
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It  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  learn  that  Bome,  in  the 
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midst  of  a  long  bloody  war,  could  find  leisure,  interest,  and 
means,  not  only  for  warlike,  but  also  for  peaceful  purposes,  ^J^uh  o°/ 
which  were  likely  to  promote  the  well-being  and  prosperity  Rome. 
of  coming  generations.  We  see  in  this  fact  a  growth  of 
national  affluence  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected. 
Certainly  a  great  part  of  the  means  necessary  for  the 
great  public  works  of  Appius  was  a  result  of  the  victories  of 
the  Boman  legions.  The  additions  to  the  state  domains^ 
which  were  fkrmed,  were  no  doubt  great,  and  the  booty  of 
war  had  enriched  many ;  the  number  of  slaves  was  much 
increased  by  the  capture  of  prisoners,  and  thus  hands 
were  not  wanting  for  employment  on  the  works.  But 
independently  of  this,  it  seems  that  opulence  and  pro- 
sperity were  continually  increasing  in  Bome.  The  whole 
reform  of  Appius  can  be  explained  only  by  the  growth  of 
a  productive,  industrious  population.  Nor  do  we  lack 
special  indications  pointing  to  the  same  fact.  The 
droll  story  of  the  refractory  musicians  is  interesting,  not 
merely  as  one  of  the  few  features  of  humour  in  the  history 
of  the  Bomans,  but  as  showing  us  a  little  of  their  social 
life,  from  which  we  gather  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  war,  there  were  sociable  pleasures,  quiet  eiyoyment, 
and  even  boisterous  revelry.* 

The  guild  of  pipers,  in  high  repute  since  Numa's  time,  Seoeseion 
was  accustomed  every  year,  at  the  festival  of  Minerva,  the  Tibicines. 
so-called  little  Qulnquatrus,  in  June,  to  celebrate  a  feast  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  then,  with  masks  and  women's 
dress,  te  parade  thetewn.  The  stem  censor  Appius  Claudius 
thought  proper  to  issue  an  order^  forbidding  this  perhaps 
objectionable  and  misused  privilege.  But  in  this  matter 
he  found  that  he  had  to  deal  with  people  who  would  not 

>  Li\7,  ix.  30.  Ovid,  F)a8t.,yi,  661  ff.  Valer.  Max.,  i.  6,  4.  Plutarch,  Quasi. 
Rom. J  55. 

'  Probably  Appius  did  this  in  the  exercise  of  his  censorial  surveillance 
over  the  public  morals. 
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be  ti-ifled  with.  The  guild  of  pipers  decided  to  leave  Borne, 
as  at  one  time  the  plebs  had  done,  and  thej  betook  them- 
selyes  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tibur.*  The  case  was 
serious.  At  all  the  great  festivities,  at  marriages  and 
burials,  at  all  public  sacrifices  and  feasts,  the  necessary 
and  solemn  music  was  wanting.  How  easily  might  this 
neglect  give  offence  to  the  gods,  who  jealously  insisted  on 
the  strictest  and  most  conscientious  observances  in  their 
service !  General  anxiety  seized  all  the  people,'  and  the 
senate  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  themselves  beaten,  and 
to  invite  the  exasperated  musicians  to  return  to  Borne.  But 
these  felt  that  they  had  the  advantage,  and  remained  in 
Tibur.  Thereupon  the  Tibui"tines,  wishing  to  oblige  their 
Boman  friends,  hit  upon  a  rude»  On  a  certain  evening  they 
invited  all  the  pipers  to  different  houses,  and  gave  them 
so  much  wine  that  they  were  soon  fit  to  be  packed  in 
waggons  and  conveyed  back  to  Bome.  When  they  awoke 
the  next  morning  from  their  drunken  sleep,"  and  found 
they  had  been  outwitted,  they  consented  to  remain  in 
Bome,  but  only  under  the  guarantee  of  their  old  privi- 
lege, which  from  that  time  they  exercised  without  any 
further  interference. 

How  seasonable  and  salutary  those  measures  were  which 
aimed  at  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  doing 
away  of  the  privileges  of  a  class,  we  may  gather  fix>m 
many  features  of  the  Boman  history  of  that  time.  As 
early  as  313  b.g.^  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  cruel  law  of 
debt  disappeared:  on  the  proposal  of  the  dictator  C. 
Poetelius.  imprisonment  for  debt  for  Boman  citizens  was 
abolished.  This  important  progress  towards  the  humane 
treatment  of  debtors,  which  is  not  yet  made  everywhere  in 
the  law  of  modem  Europe,  is  the  more  surprising  among 
the  Bomans,  as  they  were  formerly  accustomed  to  treat 
insolvent  debtors  like  criminals* 


'  This  is  perhaps  the  first  strike  on  recotd. 

*  Li  vy,  ix.  30 :  *  Eius  rei  religio  tenuit  senatum.' 

*  Jatj,  loc,  cit. :  *  PUiustris  in  ioro  relictis,  pianos  crapnll^  eos  lux  oppnpgjit.* 

*  Or  eren  326  b.c.,  according  to  Livy,  viii.  28.    See  Niebnhr,  Bot/L  Ge*ck^ 
iiL  178 ;   English  translation,  iii.  157. 
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A  further  concession  to  the  people  related  to  the  election     chap. 
of  military  tribunes,  the  principal  officers  of  the  legion.  In  _- 

eyery  legion  there  were  six  of  these,  and  therefore  twenty-    339-286 
four  in  the  four  legions  annually  levied.     Originally  the 
consuls  had  the  right  to  appoint  them.    In  the  year  362  B.C.  Election  of 
the  election  of  six  of  them  was  given  to  the  people  ;*  now,  tribunes, 
in  311  B.C.,  it  was  decided  that  sixteen  should  be  annually 
elected  by  the  comitia  of  tribes.     It  is  not  possible  to  ex- 
plain this  change  from  military  motives.     The  nomination 
of  the  inferior  officers  by  the  commander-in-chief  is  surely 
preferable  to  a  popular  election.*    It  must  consequently 
be  presumed  that  the  election  of  the  legionary  tribunes 
by  the  people  had  for  its  object  to  make  the  advantage  of 
higher  pay,  larger  shares  in  the  division  of  the  spoils,  and 
of  grants  of  land  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  same  democratic  tendency  is  expressed  in  the  elec-  Cnnile 

tion  of  Cn,  Flavins,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  as  curule  eedile  s^jjeship 

in  the  year  304  B.C.     Flavins  was  an  intimate  political  Flayius. 

friend  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  was  probably  by  his  reform 

admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.     He  had  till  now 

belonged  to  the  influential  class  of  public  clerks,  a  class 

of  men   most   useful   and   indeed   indispensable  to    the 

public  magistrates,  who  did  not  possess  the  knowledge  of 

detail  necessary  in  the  various  departments  of  the  public 

service.     The  magistrates  were  elected  to  office  through 

the  influence  of  their  family  and  party,  and  by  the  favour 

of  the  people,  not  on  account  of  aptitude  for  or  knowledge 

of  business,  and  they  remained  in  office  too  short  a  time  to 

make  up  for  their  defects.     The  public  clerks,  on  the  other 

hand,  made  their  living  by  doing  all  the  routine  work,  and 

they  devoted  themselves  entirely  and  permanently  to  their 

professional  duties.      They  were  practically   acquainted 

with  all  the  rules,  customs,  traditions,  and  experiences  of 

oflBce,   Tvith  the  numerous  formularies  and  observances. 

There  Tvere,  no  doubt,  among  them  men  of  great  skill  and 

ability.     But  they  were  freedmen,  not  freebom  Romans. 

»  Itirj,  vii.  6.    See  above,  p.  346. 

'  This  appears  from  a  law  passed  in  171  b.c.  from  militaiy  considerations: 
*  No  tribtmi  militum  eo  anno  suffragiis  crearentur.' — Livy,  xlii.  81. 
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BOOK     Their  offices  were  not  honorary  but  stipendiary.*    It  was 
therefore  a  novel  and  a  bold  step  for  Cn,  Flavins  to  come 
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forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  sedileship.  He  was  elected 
after  he  had  publicly  declared  that  he  would  no  longer 
practise  as  a  clerk.'  The  people,  in  electing  him,  showed 
their  freedom  jfrom  thef  old  prejudices  which  had  till  then 
confined  and  oppressed  them. 
Publica-  Flavins  rendered  his  thanks  to  the  people  not  merely  by 

tionofa      words,  but  by  the  performance  of  a  real  service.    He 
calendar      undertook,  On  his  own  responsibility,  supported  by  Appius 
u4f ^  ^^^   Claudius,  to  supplement  in  a  measure  the  laws  of  the 
formulas.     Twelve  Tables,  inasmuch  as  he  published  a  legal  calendar 
and  a  list  of  formulas  which  had  to  be  used  in  the  courts 
of  law  in  civil  cases.^    The  publication  of  information 
which  until  now  had  intentionally  been  kept  secret  could 
not  have,  nor  was  it  meant  to  have,  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering the  counsel  of  lawyers  superfluous  in  future.     But 
nevertheless  much  was  gained  if  the  knowledge  of  law 
was  made  at  last  accessible  to  all,  and  remained  no  longer 
the  monopoly  of  one  class.     Thus  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vernacular  language  has  not  made  eveiyone 
a  theologian,  but  it  has  broken  the  spiritual  omnipotence 
of  the  clergy. 
Theaugura       A   further  mark   of  progress   was  the    admission  cf 
ficeB.^"*  ^'   plebeians  to  the  priestly  offices  of  augurs  and  pontifices  by 
the  Ogulnian  law,  300  B.C.     This  innovation  was,  indeed, 
as  indicated   above,  not  of  great  political   importance/ 
It  concerned  more  the  great  plebeian  families  than  the 
plebeians  in  general.      But  it  was  in  some  measure  the 
ornamental  finish  of  the  newly  constituted  order  in  the 
state,   the  recognition  of  equality  between   all   Homan 
citizens  in  the  last  recesses  of  privilege.     Of  the  patri- 

1  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  parallel  case  of  goyemineat  dezks 
in  modem  constitutional  states  with  a  parliamentary  government. 

'  Compare  Mr.  Goschen's  retirement  from  his  firm  on  his  taking  office. 

'  Livy,  ix.  46.  According  to  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  xzxiii.  6)  the  publleatioi 
was  made  earlier,  whilst  Flayius  was  clerk  to  the  censor  Appios  Claudius.  I* 
will  be  difficult  to  fix  the  time  satisfactorily. 

«  See  p.  334. 
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cian  offices  there  remained  now  none  but  that  of  the 
sacrificial  king,  those  of  the  three  high  flamines  and  the 
Saliarian  brethren— in  which  the  old  order  was  left  un-    339-286 

B  C 

touched  out  of  historic  veneration  for  these  honourable 
relics  of  antiquity— and  the  extraordinary  office  of  interrex. 

The  Boman  citizens  seemed  now  to  have  no  materials  Renewed 
left  for  internal  struggles.  Nevertheless,  hardly  ten  or  ^}^^^' 
fifteen  years  elapsed  in  perfect  peace.  After  the  end  of 
the  third  Samnite  war,  in  the  year  287  B.C.,  the  old  dis- 
sensions were  renewed.  The  wound  which  had  long  been 
healed  broke  open  again.  We  hear  once  more  of  an  excess 
of  debt,  of  an  insurrection,  of  a  secession  of  the  plebs,  and 
of  new  concessions,  by  which  the  worst  was  prevented  and 
peace  again  restored.  This  fourth  secession  of  the  plebs, 
and  the  laws,  connected  there with>  of  the  dictator  Hor- 
tiCnsius,  belong  to  the  many  mysteries  of  the  internal 
history  of  Rome>  of  which  we  can  hardly  expect  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  Still  the  attempt  must  be 
made,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  information  will  permit,  to 
understand  them. 

We  must  anticipate  a  little  the  foreign  history  of  Eome,  Agrarian 
and  connect  our  narrative  with  the  victorious  conclusion  ^^^  ?- 
of  the  third  Samnite  war.     The  war  had  cost  immense  Curius 
sacrifices,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  considerable  1^®°^^^- 
part  of  the  people  was  in  great  distress.     Now,  however, 
there  was  a  prospect  of  remedying  this  distress.     Large 
tracts  of  land  had  been  conquered,  and  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Boman  state  for  colonisation  and  division  to  im- 
poverished citizens.     An  agrarian  law  was  introduced  *  by 
the  plebeian  consul,  Manius  Curius,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Samnites  and  the  Sabines,  the  model  of  old  Boman  con- 
tentment and  honesty.*     He  proposed  giving  assignments 
of  land  to  the  citizens  of  seven  jugera  each.*    That  he  found 
great   opposition  is   certain,*  but   of  the  causes   of  this 
opposition  we  are  not  informed.     Did  the  question  turn  on 

'  The  year  when  this  was  done  can  be  fixed  only  by  conjecture. 
'  Valer.  Max.,  iv.  3»  5 :  '  Exactissima  norma  RomaDse  frugalitatis.' 
*  Yaler.  Max.,  iy.  3,  6.  *  Appian,  iii.  6. 
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BOOK     the  selection  of  the  land  to  be  divided,  or  on  the  conditions 
of  the  proposed  assignments  of  land,  or,  even  as  Zonaraa 
hints,^  on  an  immediate  liquidation  of  debts  ?    We  do  not 
know  for  certain.     Still  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  sup- 
pose that  the  question  was,  whether  assignments  of  land 
with  full  right  of  property  should  be  made  in  districts 
which  the  great  land-owners  wished  to  keep  as  state  lands, 
in  order  by  occupation  to  appropriate  them  to  themselves. 
Whatever  the  proposal  of  Curius  may  have   been^  the 
senate  and  the  nobility  opposed  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
By  two  previous  laws,  the  Valerian-Horatian  of  the  year 
449  B.C.  and  the  Publilian  of  the  year  339  B.C.,  it  was 
decided  that  the  plebeian  assembly  of  tribes  should  be 
permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  legislation.'   But  whether 
these  laws,  as  probably  was  the  case,  were  so  limited  by 
particular  clauses  that  they  were  not  applicable  to  the 
case  in  question,  or  whether  the  nobility  tried  to  set  them 
aside  as  antiquated,  the  opposition  was  so  strong  that  the 
radical  measure  of  a  formal  secession  was  resorted  to  by 
the  popular  leaders  in  order  to  break  it.    The  people  re- 
tired to  the  Janiculus,  and  could  only  be  induced  by  the 
danger  of  threatening  war  to  consent  to  the  proposals  of 
the  dictator  Q.  Hortensius.     The  condition  of  peace  was 
a  further  confirmation  or  extension  of  the  old  laws,  which 
placed  the  comitia  of  tribes  on  a  par  with  the  comitia  of 
centuries  in  legislative  matters.'    That  is  all  that   we 
know  with   certainty  of  the  Hortensian  law,  and    this 
is  in  no  way  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  see  distinctly  the 
extent  and  the  meaning  of  it,  and  especially  to  determine 
the  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  two  earlier  laws  of 
similar  import.    We  do  not  know  either  how  the  dispute 
about  the  agrarian  law  was  settled,  and  we  can  onlj  sup- 
pose that  in  this  also  the  nobles  yielded.^ 

>  Zonarafl,  riii.  2.  '  See  pp.  202,  371. 

*  Gellias,  xy.  27 :  '  Postea  lex  Hortensia  lata,  qua  cautam  est,  ut  plebiacita 
imiyeraum  populum  tenerent.'    Pliny,  HisL  Nat.f  xvi.  10.    Gaius,  L  3. 

*  The  connexion  of  the  popular  morement  of  287  b.c.  with  the  agrartaA  lav 
of  Curius  is  not  indicated  by  our  informants.  It  seems,  nerertheless^  sjife  to 
assume  it,  as  Niebuhr  {Rom.  Geach.,  iii.  484  ff. ;  EngUsh  translation,  iii  420) 
and  Arnold  {Hiet,  of  Bams,  ii.  377  ff.)  hare  done. 
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The  legislative  omnipotence  which,  by  the  Hortensian     CHAP, 
law,  was  given  or  confirmed  to  the  assembly  of  tribes,  ._  ^'  _^ 
changed  Rome,  in  point  of  form,  into  a  pure  democracy.    839-286 
The  comitia  centuriata,  in  which  the  citizens  were  divided 
into  five  classes  and  divisions  of  classes,  according  to  Increased 
property  and  age,  and  which  therefore  retained  the  prin-  [^7*'  ^ 
ciple  of  inequality  and  were  in  some  respects   aristo-  comitia  of 
cratically  organised,  had  now  only  the  election  of  consuls, 
prsetors,  and  censors  as  their  exclusive  privilege.     In  all 
other  matters  the  purely  democratic  comitia  of  tribes,  where 
heads  only  were  counted,  and  from  which  the  patricians 
were  even  excluded,  had  concurrent  authority.     The  ten- 
dency had  been  for  a  long  time  in  favour  of  an  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  assembly  of  tribes.     The  election  of 
the  newly-established  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  prsetors  and  censors,  was  given  to  the  tribes.^   The 
civil  legislation  seemed  quite  to  have  passed  over  to  them, 
and  even  questions  of  foreigu  policy,  involving  war  and 
peace,  were  regularly  laid  before  the  tribes.    The  cumber- 
some  comitia    of  centuries,  with  all  their  troublesome 
apparatus  of  auspices,  and  their  complicated  divisions  of 
seniors   and  juniors,  of  knights,  musicians,  smiths,  and 
carpenters,   seemed  antiquated  and  useless  for  common 
convenience.     The  time  for  their  transformation  and  adap- 
tation to  the  altered  circumstances  was  approaching.*     In 
the  meantime  the  comitia  of  tribes  developed  an  ever- 
increasing  activity.     They  were  free  from  those  religious 
formalities  from  which  the  mind  of  the  people  turned  away 
more  and  more,  especially  since  they  had  become  aware  of 
the  hypocrisy  practised  by  the  ruling  class.     The  tribunes 
of  the  people,  not  burdened  with  arduous  administrative 
functions,  such  especially  as  those  which  kept  other  officials 
away  firom  the  town,  and  now  no  longer  called  upon  to 
render  legal  protection  to  the  plebeians  against  patrician 
ma^strates,  had  leisure,  opportunity,  and  means,  as  it 

*   On  the  election  of  military  commanders  by  the  tribes  during  the  second 
Ihinic  war,  see  Lange,  Bom.  Alterth.,  ii.  462. 

s  The  reform  of  the  comitia  centuriata  took  place  241  b.c. 

vol-  I.  a  o 
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BOOK     appears,    completely  to  rule  the    republic  through  the 
^'       comitia  of  tribes.     How  easy  was  it  for  them  to  propose 
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debt  and  the  distribution  of  money  I  Was  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  people  would  control  themselTes,  and  how  could 
there  be  wanting  demagogues  ready  to  avail  themselyes  of 
so  favourable  a  state  of  things  P  How  was  it  that  the 
republican  liberties  were  not  now  already  undermined  by 
ambitious  men,  with  the  help  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
and  the  assembly  of  tribes  9  Yet  the  danger  lay  still  far 
ofiP.  What  might  have  been  expected  did  not  happen. 
The  republican  spirit  was  yet  too  strong ;  and  the  position 
of  the  republic  with  regard  to  foreign  states  required 
.  the  co-operation  of  all  parties. 

But  more  especially  the  Boman  nobility  governed  as  a 
compact  body,  and  suffered  no  isolated  opposition  to  show 
itself;  they  kept  strict  discipline  among  themselves,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  democratic  innovations,  they  were  more  than  ever 
the  real  masters  and  rulers  of  the  commonwealth.     Borne 
was  a  complete  aristocracy  with  democratic  forms.     The 
Position      Boman  republic  was  practically  governed  by  the  senate, 
of  th^^*'  which  was  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  noble 
•enflfte.        houses.     The  popular  assemblies,  which  had  neither  the 
right  of  initiative  nor  of  free  discussion,  were  onlj  tlie 
machinery  by  which  the  nobility  marked  their  measures 
with  the  legal  stamp.    It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
population  of  a  town  cannot  govern  a  large  country.    The 
small  peasants  and  tradesmen  of  Bome  had  not  the  kno'w- 
ledge  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  public  affairs,  now  Hia^ 
the  state  was  so  much  extended.    The  professional  poli- 
ticians, who  composed  the  senate,  took  the  reins  into  'their 
hands,  and  justified  this  usurpation  by  the  wonderfiil 
wisdom,  firmness,  and  circumspection  with  which,    they 
governed.   They  controlled  the  election  of  magistrates,  and 
admitted  no  one  easily  of  whom  they  were  not  perfectly 
sure.      The  magistrates   so  chosen  they  kept   in    strict 
obedience  to  their  own  will.     Even  the  tribunes    of  the 
people  bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and    w^« 
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from  this  time  forward  more  and  more  the  most  important     CHAP, 
servants  of  the  new  government.      Through  them  the  ^_  ^'  ^ 
senate  had  the  sanction  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people  at    839-286 
their  disposal,  and  their  right  of  intercession  was  a  means 
always  ready  to  overpower  the  resistance  of  any  refractory 
magistrate.    Thus  unity  of  will  was  infused  into  the  hete- 
rogeneous mass  of  authorities  which  seemed  so  admirably 
contrived  to  cause  mutual  hindrances  and  obstructions. 
The  senate  kept  this  position  until  the  end  of  the  republic. 
The  time  came  at  last,  however,  when  it  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  its  power.     The  empire  became  too  large  even  for 
the  senatorial  government  as  it  was  organised  in  Bome. 
When  the  nobility  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  turn 
the  power  of  government  to  their  own  advantage,  monarchy 
stepped  in,  and  transformed  the  freedom  of  the  few,  which 
had  become  a  sham  and  a  nuisance,  into  an  equal  slavery 
for  all. 
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BOOK 
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State  of 
the  muuii- 
tain  tribes, 
and  their 
lelationi 
with 
Bome. 


The  second  Samnite  war,  which  ended  in  804  B.C.,  had 
put  an  end  for  the  time  to  plans  of  conquests  in  Cam- 
pania^ and  even  to  the  predatory  invasions  of  the  moon- 
tain  tribes.     The   Bomans  and  their  allies^  the  neigh-^ 
boors  of  the   Samnites,  especiaUy  those  in  Campania 
and  Apolia^  had  not  fooght  the  war  for  the  conquest  of 
Samniom*    The  policy  of  Bome  did  not  jet  contemplate 
the  sobjection  of  the  Samnites.     In  the  treaty  of  peace  the 
independence  of  the  Samnites  was  acknowledged.     Nerer- 
theless  an  extension  of  the  Boman  power  took  place  in- 
directly at  the  expense  of  the  moontaineers.     The  whole 
district  on  the  Liris  and  Yoltomos,  where  the  Yolscian  and 
Aosonian  nations  lived,  was  withdrawn  from  their  in- 
fluence, and  had  to  submit  to  the  arrangements  which 
Bome  found  it  in  her  interest  to  make.     The  country  waa 
secured  against  future  attacks  by  numerous  colonies.     A 
great  part  of  the  land  chang^  hands.    Boman  citizens 
and  Latins  settled  on  it  in  great  numbers.     The  towns 
that  remained  independent,  or  at  least  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  local  self-government,  were  drawn  more  closely  to 
Bome,  as  Boman  municipia  and  allies,  and  furnished  hen^oe- 
forth  a  part  of  the  Boman  army.     Simultaneously  witli 
this  increase  of  the  colonies  and  the  subject  population 
the  state  grew  at  its  centre,  as  the  tribes  wer^  incres^aed 
from  twenty-seven  (332  B.C.)  to  thirty-one  (318  b.c.),  and 
stretched  now  over  almost  every  part  of  ancient  Latiizm. 
These  thirty-one  districts,  together  with  the  colonies 
the  dependent  municipalities  and  prefectures,  formed 
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the  enlarged  Eoman  state,  a  state  which  in  size  was  abeady     CHAP, 
the  largest  in  Italy,  and  which  in  centralised  organisation  ^      .  *_- 
and  readiness  for  action  surpassed,  far  more  than  in  mere    29S-29(V 
dimensions,  all  other  Italian  states. 

This  Boman  state  had,  moreover,  a  number  of  allies  on  The  allies 
whom,  in  case  of  a  war,  it  might  reckon  with  tolerable  Romans, 
certainty.  The  Sabellian  tribes  of  central  Italy,  the 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Yestinians  were, 
as  before,  friendly  to  Bome,  as  were  also  the  Apulians  and 
Lacanians,  from  their  hatred  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Samnites.  These  peoples,  it  is  true,  were  not  at  all  times 
to  be  relied  on.  Their  political  institutions  were  shifting^ 
and  irregular.  They  formed  confederations,  which  were 
unable  to  resist  the  strain  of  a  great  war,  and  were  swayed 
by  the  individual  interests  and  views  of  the  different  can- 
tons among  the  mountains,  or  the  several  towns  in  the 
Apulian  plain,  or  the  leaders  of  opposite  parties.  The  Lu- 
canians,  above  all  the  rest,  were  divided  among  themselves 
and  uncertain  in  their  resolution  and  action.  It  could  not, 
of  course,  be  expected  of  these  people  that  they  should  hold 
the  interest  of  Bome  dearer  than  their  own ;  and  if  Bome 
committed  errors  by  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  common 
enemy,  or  by  treating  them  harshly,  or  calling  upon  them 
to  make  too  great  sacrifices,  the  natural  consequence  was, 
that  they  felt  the  protection  of  the  Bomans  more  burden* 
some  than  the  enmity  of  the  Samnites.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  there  had  arisen  hos- 
tilities between  Bome  and  her  allies  which  the  Boman 
annalists  took  advantage  of,  in  order  to  be  able  to  relate 
victories  of  the  Bomans  over  these  nations.* 

After  the  termination  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  in  the  Consolida- 
year  304  B.C.,  these  alliances  were  renewed,  first  with  the  r^^m*^* 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Yestinians,  and  a  state. 
few  years  later  with  the  Picentians,  the  Lucanians,  and  the 
Apulians.*    Thus  Samnium  was  completely  hemmed  in,  on 
the  one  side  by  Bome  herself,  and  on  the  other  side  by  her 

I  See  p.  423. 

'  DiodoniSy  zz.  101.    Livy,  x.  3,  10.    Dionysius,  xvi.  11. 
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allies.  The  Bomans  liad  full  libertj  to  complete  that 
organisation  of  the  state  which  was  commenced  bj  chang- 
ing the  Latin  allies  into  Boman  citizens,  by  extending 
the  Boman  tribes  over  Latiam,  bj  the  establishment  of 
colonies,  dependent  municipalities,  and  prefectures.  In 
this  direction  the  Bomans  now  proceeded  further.  Im-  . 
mediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  the 
iBquians,  the  old  obstinate  enemies  and  tiresome  neigh- 
bours, who  had  so  often  harassed  and  alarmed  the  Boman 
republic  in  its  infancy,  were  subdued  and  quieted  for  ever. 
The  town  of  Alba,  in  thsir  country,  near  Lake  Fucinus, 
was  changed  into  a  Boman  colony,  and  a  strong  garrison 
of  6,000  men  was  placed  there.*  The  town  of  Sora  in  the 
country  of  the  Yolscians,  on  the  Liris,  which  had  been 
temporarily  in  the  possession  of  the  Bomans  during  the  war, 
received  a  garrison  of  4,000  Latin  colonists.  These  colonies 
could  not  be  founded  without  large  confiscations  of  laud 
and  spoliation  of  the  former  owners.  It  is  therefore  clear 
why  the  ^quians,  in  the  year  following,  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  destroy  the  colony  of  Alba.  They  remembered 
the  time  when  by  their  attacks  they  were  able  to  terrify 
even  Bome,  and  probably  they  forgot  the  great  changes 
which  had  taken  place  since.  By  this  act  they  hastened 
their  complete  subjection.  In  spite  of  their  obstinate  re- 
sistance, their  country  was  incorporated  with  Bome  in  the 
year  following  (300  B.C.),  and  two  new  Boman  tribes 'were 
formed  of  it.' 

'  IdTj,  X.  1.  It  is  strange  that  Alba  is  stated  to  have  been  an  /Rgni^w 
town ;  it  seems  to  hare  been  situated  in  the  conntry  of  the  Hanians.  We  hsTe 
here  another  indication  to  show  how  ragae  the  notions  of  the  Roman  writers 
were  on  geographical  facts. — See  abore«  pp.  404,  417.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  what  is  reported  of  Carseoli.  Liry  (x.  3)  says  that  Carseoli  was  situated  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsians,  which,  considering  it  was  to  the  west  of  Albe, 
which  he  calls  .Sqnian,  is  rather  strange.  But  soon  after  (x.  13)  Liry  con- 
tradicts his  former  statement,  and,  following  no  doubt  another  annalist, 
informs  us,  that  Carseoli  lay  in  the  country  of  the  .Squiooli,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  .£qui.  '  Trihus  Aniensis  and  Terentina. 

'  The  resistance  of  the  JSquians  on  this  occasion  proves,  if  proof  were 
wanted,  that  the  establishment  of  new  tribes  was  far  from  being  necessarily  a 
benefit  for  the  old  inhabitants  and  owners  of  the  land,  and  that  not  they  hot 
Boman  colonists  were  the  constituents  and  voters  of  the  new  tribes. — See  pw  260. 
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The  Volscian  towns  of  Arpinum  and  Trebula  received     CHAP. 

YTT 

the  Boman  citizenship,  without  honorary  rights  (the  civitds  ^_    y  _^ 

sine  suffragio) — ^that  is,  they  were  made  subject  towns  or    298-290 

municipia;  the  town  of  Frusino,  in  the  country  of  the 

Hemicans,  was  punished  by  having  a  third  of  its  land  ^^^^^n 

confiscated,  because  the  inhabitants  were  charged  with  colonies. 

haring  excited  the  Hemicans  to  revolt.     The  beheading 

of  the  leaders  of  this  alleged  conspiracy  ended  this  episode, 

and  re-established  peace  in  the  small  town  of  Frusino,  of 

whose  sad  fate  we  only  hear  accidentally.     Probably  it  was 

not  the  only  place  in  which  the  Bomans  established  peace 

and  submission  in    that  effectual  but  inhuman  manner 

which  was  peculiarly  their  own.      The  next  colony  to  be 

established  was  Carseoli,  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  to 

which  in  301  B.C.  no  less  than  4,000  colonists  were  sent. 

This  foundation  also  called  forth,  like  that  of  Alba,  the 

opposition  of  those  at  whose  expense  and  in  whose  country 

it  was  made.     But  the  Marsians  resisted  in  vain.      They 

were  subdued  by  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  and 

their  old  alliance  with  Kome,  it  is  said,  was  renewed ;  by 

which  we  are  to  understand  that  Rome,  for  the  present, 

forbore  to  take  from  them  more  than  the  town  and  the 

district  of  Carseoli.     The  frontier  of  the  republic  was  now 

sufficiently  protected  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  chain 

of  colonies,   which  extended  from  Campania,  along  the 

valley  of  the  Liris,  as  far  as  the  Anio,  and  which  consisted 

of  Cales,  Suessa,  Interamna,  Fregellae,  Sora,  Alba,  and 

Carseoli.*     In  the  north  Sutrium  and  Nepete  were  still  the 

only  military  strongholds,  and  between  these  towns  and 

Carseoli  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  offered  the  easiest  and 

most  natural  road  for  an  advance  upon  Eome,  should  the 

Etruscans  or  the  Umbrians  be  in  a  condition  to  undertake 

a  war  in  that  quarter.*    Hitherto  it  had  not  been  found 

>  The  colony  of  Casinum  is  doubtful.  Compare  Th.  Mommseii  in  Rhein- 
isches  Museunif  1853,  p.  623. 

*  This  explains  the  terror  prevailing  in  Rome  in  the  second  Samnite  war, 
when  the  Romans  apprehended  an  attiick  on  the  part  of  the  Umbrians. — Livy, 
ix.  41 :  '  Expertis  Qallica  clade  quam  intutam  urbem  incolerent.' 
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BOOK     necessary  to  stop  this  approach  to  Borne  by  a  fortified 
%•. — ^ — '  place,  because  the  northern  neighboars  of  Borne  gave  no 
^^B.c!^^    cause  for  serious  apprehension.     They  had  not  materially 
afiected  the  war  of  Borne  with  Samnium,  for  the  alleged 
exploits  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  against  the  Etruscans  and 
TJmbrians,  in  the  course  of  the  second  Samnite  vrar,  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  reality  of  very  small  importance.    If 
the  Bomans  foimd  it  necessary  now  to  erect  a  fortification 
on  the  northern  frontier,  the  cause  must  be  looked  for 
in  the    movements    of  the    Gauls,    who,    strengthened 
by  ]*einforcements   from    beyond  the  Alps,   now  began 
again  to  harass  northern  Italy.      Since  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  their  town  by  the   Gauls,   the   Bomans 
entertained  a  deep-rooted  terror  of  these  impetuous  bar- 
barians.^   Nothing  was  so  calculated  to  produce  uneasi- 
ness and  undignified  anxiety,  not  only  among  the  mass  of 
the  people  but  in  the  senate  itself,  generally  the  model  of 
firmness  and  resolution,  as  the  news  of  the  approach  of 
the  Gauls.*    They  had  marched  along  the  Tiber  in  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  the  Allia.      It  was  therefore  for  the 
defence  of  this  road  that  the  Bomans  now  took  possession 
of  the  Umbrian  town  of  Nequinum,  which  lay  close  to  the 
river  Nar,  near  its  junction  with  the  Tiber.     This  town, 
from  henceforth  called  Narnia,  impregnable  by  its  situa- 
tion on  steep  rocks,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  Nar, 
became  a  Boman  colony,  and  filled  up  the  gap  which  till 
now  had  existed  between  Sutrium  and  Nepete  on  the  one 
side,  and  Carseoli  on  the  other.' 
wfth  \he*        "^  further  precautionary  measure  of  the  Bomans  against 
Etruscans,  the  dangers  which  threatened  them  from  the  Gttuls  was  the 
keieping  up  or  the  renewal  of  the  good  understanding  with 
the  Etruscan  towns  which  formed  the  bulwark  of  Bome 
against  the  barbarians.    Even  during  their  first  disastrous 
invasion,  the  Bomans,  it  is  said,  had  made  an  attempt  to 
interpose  on  bfehalf  of  the  town  of  Clusium.     They  now 

>  See  abovp,  p.  266. 

'  Compare  Livy,  z.  10:  '  Bomse  terrorem  prs&buit  fama  Gallici  tumultua.' 

•  Livy,  X.  9,  10. 
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availed  themselves  of  internal  disturbances  in  Arretium^  to     CHAP. 

establish  in  that  town  a  government  entirely  dependent  * r-—^t 

on  themselves.     A  civil  war  had  broken  out  in  this  town,     ^®?"J^^^ 

which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Cil- 

niij^and  probably  raised  the  democratic  party  to  power. 

The  Eomans  showed  themselves  here,  as  everywhere,  the 

friends  of  the   nobility,  and  sent  out  an   army  at  the 

request  of  the  expelled  Cilnii  to  bring  them  back  again. 

This  was  effected  without  much  difficulty,  and  we  may 

presume    that    the    nobles,  now  in   possession    of   the 

government  of  Arretium,  had  from  this  time  forward  a 

double  reason  for  clinging  to  Rome,  because  they  were 

safe  only   by  Soman   assistance   against   their  internal 

enemies  as  well  as   against  the  attacks  of  the   Gauls.^ 

This  intervention  in  Arretium  was,  as  Livy  says,*  in  some 

annals  represented  as  a  regular  war  of  Rome  with  Etruria. 

The  dictator  M.  Valerius  Maximus  is  made  the  hero  of 

this  war.     It  is  related  with  much  detail  how  he  repaired 

a  fault  of  the  master  of  the  horse,*  how  he  defeated  the 

Etruscans  in  great  battles,  and  compelled  them  to  accept 

a   humiliating   peace.      The   domestic   annalists   of  the 

Valerians^  have  undoubtedly  enriched  the  history  of  Rome 

with  this  war,  and  they  found  ready  credence  with  a  public 

so  ignorant  and  so  incapable  of  critical  discrimination  as 

'  It  appears  from  Livy's  statement  (iz.  32)  that  Arretium  had,  during  the 
second  Samnite  war,  been  friendly  to  Rome,  or  at  least  neutral.  Nevertheless, 
soon  after  Livy  reports  (ix.  37)  that  she  sued  for  peace.  If  the  two  statements 
are  correct,  it  seems  that,  by  an  internal  revolution  in  Arretium,  the  power 
passed  from  the  nobles,  the  friends  of  Kome,  to  the  democratic  party. 

'  The  Cilnii  were  the  princes  from  whom  Cilnius  Maecenas  traced  his  de- 
scent.     Hor.  Od,  i.  1,  1. 

•  Polybius,  ii.  19,  7.  *  Livy,  x.  6. 

•  Livy  does  not  venture  to  decide  who  this  Magister  Equitum  was.  Some 
caiied  him  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus,  other  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  The  accounts 
referrinff  to  the  events  of  301  b.c.  are  indeed  in  great  confusion.  The  Fasti 
coDtain  the  names  of  no  consuls  for  this  year,  but  only  those  of  dictators,  with 
considerable  variations.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  is  named  by  one  authority  dicta- 
tor, by  another  master  of  the  horse. 

'  One  of  the  most  notorious  falsifiers  of  the  Roman  annals  was  Valerius 
AntiaSy  who,  proud  of  the  great  name  of  Valerius,  seems  to  have  lost  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  glorifying  the  great  men  of  that  family. 
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the  Bomans.  Fortunately  we  learn  from  Livy  that  some  of 
the  annalists  did  not  relate  these  mendacious  stories.^  We 
owe  these  annalists  our  best  thanks.  Their  silence  enables 
us  to  clear  awUy  the  fictions  which  render  the  Boman  policy 
of  that  time  completely  incomprehensible  and  absurd.  We 
may  now  maintain  that  the  Boman  senate  was  not  guilty 
of  the  folly  of  undertaking  a  war  with  the  Etruscans  and 
UmbrianSy  in  addition  to  that  which  threatened  them  from 
the  Samnites  and  the  Gauls,  and  moreover  that  the 
former  two  nations  saw  the  necessity  of  seeking  Boman 
protection  against  the  greatest  danger  to  which  they 
could  be  exposed,  the  danger  of  being  extirpated,  like  their 
kinsmen  in  the  north,  by  the  savage  barbarians  of  Graul. 

Bome  had  thus  made  use  of  the  six  years  of  peace,  when, 
in  298  B.C.,  a  new  war  threatened  to  break  out  with  the 
Samnites.  The  cause  was  furnished  by  the  Lucanians. 
This  people  was  agitated  by  incessant  internal  dissensions; 
the  democratic  party  were  averse  to  the  connexion  with 
Bome,  and  sought  among  the  Sanmites  a  support  against 
their  political  enemies.  It  was  decidedly  in  the  interest 
of  the  Bomans  to  keep  the  Lucanians,  as  their  allies,  in  a 
sort  of  dependence,  and  to  allow  no  Samnite  influence  to 
supplant  their  own.  They  sent  a  message  therefore  to  the 
Samnites,  requesting  them  to  desist  from  interference  in 
Lucania.  The  Samnites  declined  to  obey  this  arrogant 
injunction,  which  assumed  a  superiority  they  were  in 
no  way  ready  to  concede,  and  the  war  broke  out  anew.' 

The  relative  strength  of  the  two  belligerent  states  was  in 
the  year  298  b.o.  very  difiPerent  from  that  which  it  had 
been  thirty  years  before.  Bome  had  during  that  time 
become  indisputably  the  first  power  in  Italy ;  the  Samnites 
were  internally  weakened  and  cut  oflF  all  round  from  their 
cognate  races.  Their  attempts  to  make  conquests  in 
Campania,  in  the  country  of  the  Yolscians,  and  in  Apulia, 
had  been  frustrated,  and  these  countries  had  come  alto- 
gether into  the  possession  or  under  the  influence  of  Bome. 
The  Samnites  owed  only  to  the  wild  mountains  which  they 


Livy,  X.  5. 


«  Livy.  X.  11,  12. 
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continued   importance    of  their  friendship   or   Iiostilitj. 
When  we  recollect  how  long  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus  defied  the  colossal  power  of  Bussia^howthe  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  were   strongholds  of  independence, 
we  can  understand  that  tlie  rude  inhabitants  of  the  high- 
lands of  the  Apennines,  though  often  beaten,  could  make 
themselves  again  terrible.     The  loss  of  the  pasturage  on 
the  Apulian  plains  and  the  devastations  of  the  long  wars 
compelled  the  Samnites  more  and  more  to  live  by  plunder, 
and  their  predatory  expeditions  became  a  general  grievance. 
The  Eomans  therefore  always  found  allies,  ready  under 
their  guidance  to  keep  off  these  troublesome  neighbours. 

The  first  year  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  298  B.C.,  is  of  Campaign 
particular  interest  for  the  Boman  history.     In  the  epitaph  conielius 
of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  consul  of  this  year,  which  was  Scipio. 
foimd  in  Bome  in  the  year  1780,  we  possess  a  valuable,  if 
not  the  oldest,  document  of  the  republic  which  has  come 
down  to  posterity  in  the  original.     On  this  account  alone 
the  inscription  deserves  especial  respect  and  attention ;  at 
the  same  time  it  exhibits  so  fully  the  characteristics  of  the 
oldest  family  traditions,  from  which  mostly  the  annalists 
have  gleaned  their  facts,  that  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to 
examine  the  epitaph.     Composed  in  the  Satumian  verse — 
the  rude  Italian  rhythm  which  was  afterwards  superseded 
by  the  refined  and  elaborate  metres  of  the  Greeks — the 
epitaph  runs  thus^ : — 

Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus, 
A  noble  father's  offspring,  a  brave  man  and  wise. 
Whose  beauty  was  equalled  only  by  his  virtue, 
Who  among  you  was  consul,  censor,  and  sedilo, 
Took  Taurasia  and  Cisi^una  in  Samnium, 
Subdued  all  Lucania,  and  carried  away  hostages. 

>  '  Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus 

Gnaivod  patre  prognatus  fortis  vir  sapiensque 

Quoius  forma  virtutei  parisuma  fuit 

Consul  censor  sedilis  quel  fait  apud  vos 

Taurasia  Cisauna  Samnio  cepit 

Subigit  omne  Loucana  opsidesque  abdoucit.' 
— Orclli,  Ifucr.  Lat.^  i.  149.    See  also  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early 
Roman  History,  i.  188. 
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. ,J .  rative  of  Livy  we  meet  with  contradictions  which  appear 

^^^c^^  irreconcilable.     According  to  Livy/  Scipio    never  com- 

_._   , .  manded  but  in  Etruria,  where  he  foneht  a  drawn  battle 

Difficulties       .  _  . 

in  the  with  the  Etruscans  at  Yolaterree,  gaining  great  spoils  but 
narrative,  jnaking  no  conquests.  His  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Cn. 
Fulvius,  on  the  other  hand,  fought,  according  to  Livy,  with 
success  against  the  Samnites  at  Bovianum.  The  towns  of 
Taurasia  and  Cisauna  are  not  mentioned,  and  are  al- 
together unknown.  Finally,  Livy  says  nothing  of  a  defi^t 
of  the  Lucanians.  It  might  seem,  then,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  pronounce  the  story  of  Livy  to  be  erroneous, 
or  the  epitaph  to  be  forged.  Tet,  on  a  closer  examination, 
we  find  that  there  is  in  both  a  nucleus  of  historical  truth, 
that  in  one  point  they  mutually  confirm  one  another, 
but  that  both  suffer  from  the  fundamental  fault  of  the 
Boman  annals — from  boundless  exaggerations  and  mis- 
representations^ 
T^f«^^  The  treaty  of  Borne  with  the  Lucanians  was  renewed 

with  the 

Lucanians,  iu  the  year  298  B.C.,  when  the  latter,  owing  to  the  attacks 
298  B.C.  q{  ^"j^Q  Samnites,  thought  it  advisable  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  BomanSk  On  this  occasion  the  Lucanians, 
as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  sent  a  number  of  hostages 
to  Borne — a  precautionary  measure  which  the  Bomans, 
knowing  the  inconstancy  of  the  Lucanian  character,  from 
their  experience  in  former  wars,  found  quite  necessary.* 
This  took  place  during  the  consulship  of  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Barbatus,  and  he  was  himself  probably  introsted 
with  receiving  the  hostages.  So  far  the  annalistic  accounts 
of  Lity  and  Dionysius  agree  with  the  epitaph  of  Scipio. 
But  the  family  vanity  of  the  Scipios  was  not  satisfied  with 
such  an  insignificant  part  played  by  L.  Cornelius.  With 
the  usual  and  unscrupulous  exaggeration  of  Boman  family 
chroniclers,  a  war  and  the   subjection  of  the  whole  of 

«  Livy,  X.  12. 

'  Livy,  X.  11.  Dionysins,  xvi.  11.  Perhaps  the  hostages  were  taken  from 
the  &milies  of  the  party  hostile  to  Rome  and  friendly  to  the  Samnites,  ms  rap- 
posed  by  Niebnhr,  Rom,  Gesch.,  iii.  420 ;  English  translation,  lii.  360. 
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Lncania  were  premised  as  preliminary  steps  to  the  reception     chap. 
of  hostages.*    For  could  it  be  supposed  that  Rome  should  ^   ^^'  _ . 
conclade  a  treaty  of  peace  with  a  foreign  nation  unless    298-290 
she  had  first  defeated  them  ?'     That  such  an  exagoferation 
is  first  found  in  a  family  document  is  quite  natural,  and  it 
is  ahnost  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  fable  of  the  entire  sub- 
jection of  the  Lucanians  was  not  receiyed  into  the  current 
histoiy  of  the  nation  compiled  from  such  materials.   This 
would  certainly  have  been  done  if  there  had  not  been  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  the  third  Samnite  war  some  inde- 
pendent historical  records,  which  to  some  extent  controlled 
the  licence  of  the  family  panegyrists. 

The  conqnest  of  Taurasia  and  Cisauna  in  Samnium,  Conquest 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  epitaph,  may  be  received  as  ^ja^and 
historical,  although  Livy  does  not  refer  to  it ;  but  these  Ciaauna. 
places  may  have  been  yery  small  and  insignificant,  as 
they  are  not  further  mentioned  and  their  locality  cannot 
be  determined. 

It  is  strange  that  the  epitaph  of  Scipio  says  nothing  of  Alleged 
his  alleged  campaign  in  Etruria,  which  Liyy  dwells  upon  campal^ 
at  length,  and  in  which  a  family  eulogist  would  surely  «>f  Scipio. 
haye  found  materials  for  ample  praise.     We  are  justified 
by  this  discreet  silence  in  supposing  that  the  whole  of  that 
Etruscan  campaign  is  a  fiction,  and  to  this  conclusion  we 
are  led  by  general  considerations.     The  Etruscans  and  the 
Umbrians  were,  by  their  geographical  situation,  exposed  to 
the  first  attacks  of  the  Gauls,  and  had  no  choice  but  to 

'  Such  exaggerations,  however,  conld  not  be  rentured  upon,  it  seems,  even 
in  the  recess  of  a  family  sepulchre,  whilst  the  memory  of  events  was  uncor- 
rupted  by  lapse  of  time.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  epitaph  in  question 
was  not  composed  immediately  after  the  death  of  Scipio.  In  the  ^t  Punic 
war,  however,  when  a  whole  gpneration  had  passed  away,  family  vanity  had 
free  scope  to  deal  with  the  events  of  the  third  Samnite  war  as  it  seemed  desir- 
able. The  epitaph  of  the  elder  Scipio  is  therefore  certainly  not  older  than  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  it  bears  moreover  internal  evidence  of  being 
later  than  the  epitaph  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  consul  of  259,  found  in  the 
same  family  tomb. — See  Ritschl,  Rhein.  Museum^  1854,  p.  1  ff.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  first  portraits  in  a  family  gallery  and  the  first  chapters  of  a 
family  or  a  national  history  are  of  more  recent  origin  than  some  which  follow 
in  the  line. — See  above,  p.  279  et  seq, 

*  See  above,  p.  155. 
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BOOK  look  to  Borne  for  assistance.  Thej  always  did  this  wben 
.  ™-  ,  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls  was  expected.^  Accordingly 
298-290  we  cannot  conceive  any  of  the  Etroscan  and  Umbrian 
wars  to  have  been  possible.  The  alleged  campaign 
of  Scipio  is  one  of  these.  It  is  moreover  condemned 
as  nnhistorical  by  the  character  of  the  narrative  itself. 
Livy  describes  a  number  of  warlike  operations  which  have 
neither  meaning  nor  object  nor  result,  except  that  in  the 
end  the  Bomans  make  ^  much  booty."  He  relates'  that 
the  Etruscans  had  intended  to  break  the  peace  with  Borne, 
but  were  prevented  by  an  attack  of  the  Gauls  from  canying 
out  this  intention.^  The  Gaxils,  then,  as  is  further  related, 
were  persuaded  by  money  to  desist  from  attacking  Etroria, 
but  would  not  consent  to  march  upon  Borne.  Now  the 
Etruscans,  having  narrowly  escaped  a  war  with  the  Gaols, 
began,  without  provocation,  a  war  with  Borne,  and  this 
war  ended  without  any  result.   If  such  wonderfol  vagaries 

>  For  instance  ten  yean  later,  as  related  by  Poly  bins  (ii.  19  ({  7,  S)  and  again 
in  826  B.C.  on  which  occasion  Polybins  (ii.  23)  remarks :  avmifywrm  famit 
(i^,  *Ftffudots)  wdrra  irai  weurrax6d€p  irotfutr  Koxtnrwwkfiyfiiroi  yiLp  oi  r^r  *IraXiar 
ohcovrrts  c{t  r^v  rwr  FaXarwy  H^ta^oPf  obx  In  'PWfuUoif  iryovrro  trv/tfULxum^M  vtpl 
rqf  To^wy  riy^fiopias  ylyvw^oi  rbv  w6\9fwp,  iXkk  wffA  vpmp  Mfii(mf  htmrrm  «■! 
wtpl  tdlat  w6K9«s  irol  x^P^'  iwti^4p9C$ai  rhp  iMww,  Succeeding  writers  are 
more  and  more  given  to  the  folly  of  representing  the  Etruscans  as  the  enemies 
of  Bome.  Livy  (x.  18)  implies  at  least,  though  he  does  not  say  explidUj,  that 
110/  ttU  the  Etruscans  and  Umbriana  were  hoatile.  But  Floras  (i.  17)  eays: 
*  Etruscorum  duodecim  populi,  Umbri  ad  id  tempus  intacti,  Samnitiiim  reliqm 
in  ezcidium  Romani  nominis  conspirant.'  Whilst  Poly  bins  (ii.  19),  speaking  of 
the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Ghiuls  of  285  b.c.,  mentions  the  Etmseana  of 
Arretium  as  the  allies  of  Borne,  Appian  (iii.  6;  iv.  11)  consideEi  tboa  as 
.  auxiliaries  of  the  G-auls.  The  Roman  writers  made  of  a  war  m  Etmria  a  war 
against  Etruria.  Error  very  conveniently  came  to  the  Hsitistaiico  of  rm^'***^ 
vanity. 

'  The  battle  of  Scipio  has  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  that  which  Yalflrins 
Publicola  fought  with  the  Veientines  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic  (Livy.  ii 
6).  Livy  relates  (x.  2)  :  '  Pugnatum  maiore  parte  diei  magna  utrimqne  oede. 
Nox  incertis  qua  data  victoria  esset  intervenit  Lux  insequena  Tiet«n«m 
victumque  ostendiU'  What  a  poverty  of  invention  does  such  a  lepctitioB 
argue! 

•  Livy.  X.  10. 

*  The  annals  of  this  time,  we  should  think,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  record 
intentions  of  a  foreign  power  which  were  not  carried  out.  Thooe  wlio  r^ort 
what  they  cannot  know,  should  always  be  suspected. 
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were  recorded  by   trustworthy  contemporary  witnesses,     CHAP. 

we  should  accept  them  with  astonishment  and  try  to  > r-^— ' 

understand  them ;  but  the  evidence  which  we  possess  ^»:f » 
is  not  of  a  character  to  bear  down  the  doubts  suggested 
by  the  narrative ;  and  even  if  the  epitaph  of  Scipio,  in- 
stead of  being  silent  on  the  Etruscan  war,  wefe  to  agree 
with  Livy's  account,  we  should  feel  justified  in  doubting 
its  truth. 

The  great  migration  of  the  Celts,  which  in  the  first  half  Renewed 

of  the  third  century  before  Christ  threatened  the  civilised  J,"'^" 

countries  of  antiquity  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  which  G^auls. 

terminated  in  the  foundation  of  the  Galatian  State  in  Asia 

Minor,  affected  Italy  also,  and  the  Gauls  actually  took 

a  part  in  the  wars  of  the  native  populations.     The  news  of 

the  approach  of  new  Gallic  hordes  had  already  occasioned 

some  anxiety  in  Bome,  and,  as  we  have  supposed,  given 

cause  for  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Namia.^     But 

principally  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans  were  threatened 

by  the  invaders.     The  Samnites  had,  on  account  of  their 

geographical  position,  their  wild   mountains,   and  their 

poverty,  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Gauls — on  the  contrary 

much  to  hope,  if  they  could  only  ally  themselves  with 

them  against  Bome.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  just  now  the 

threatened  invasion  of  the  Gauls  induced  the  Samnites  to 

try  again  the  fortune  of  war,  for  in  a  division  of  the 

Roman  forces  lay  their  only  hope  of  success.     For  this 

purpose  they  sent,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  an  army  to 

TJmbria,  under  Gellius  Egnatius,  to  join  the  Gauls.'    The 

SoDiHJis,  it  seems,  turned  their  attention  also  towards  the 

north,  and  the  war  in  Samnium  was  carried  on  with  but 

little  energy,  so  that  in  396  B.C.  the  Samnites  were  able 

to  undertake  another  plundering  expedition  into  Campania, 

and   the  Romans  established  two  colonies,  Sinuessa  and 

Mintumae,  for  the  protection  of  this  country.     The  consul 

Appius  Claudius  was  sent  to  Etruria  in  the  year  296  B.C., 

'   See  above,  p.  466. 

*  According  to  the  Koman  renion  (Livy,  x.  16),  this  army  -was  driven  out  of 
SamDium  by  the  Romans  1 
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BOOK  but  was  not  very  successftd,*  rnitil  his  coUeagpie  L. 
Yolumnius  came  to  his  assistance.  The  danger  became 
more  and  more  serious,  and  for  the  year  295  B.C.  the 
first  general  of  the  time,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  BuUianus, 
was  elected  consul.  He  requested  the  people  to  give 
him  as  cblleague  the  plebeian  P.  Decius  Mus.*  All 
preparations  were  now  made  which  seemed  required  to 
meet  the  coming  danger.  The  senate  ordered  the  courts 
of  law  to  be  closed.  Troops  were  levied,  freedmen  and 
freebom  Romans,  old  men  as  well  as  young,  were  called 
to  arms.'  This  terror  was  probably  caused  by  a  most 
disastrous  calamity  which  had  overtaken  L.  Cornelius 
Bcipio  Barbatus,  then  propraetor  in  Etruria,  and  which  had 
awakened  afresh  the  old  terror  of  the  Gauls.  A  whole 
legion  had  been  surprised  and  annihilated  by  the  barbarians, 
so  that,  according  to  some  reports,  not  one  man  escaped 
who  could  have  brought  the  intelligence,  and  the  fact  was 
known  only  by  the  Gallic  horsemen  galloping  up  to  the 
consuls'  army,  carrying  on  their  lances  the  heads  of  their 
enemies,  and  shouting  songs  of  triumph.* 

>  According  to  Livj  (x.  18,  19,  20)  lie  fought  irith  the  Etrascans.  8e«, 
however,  above,  p.  462,  note  1. 

'  Not  less  than  four  times  (Livy,  x.  9,  13,  22  ;  Valer.  Max.  ir  1)  we  r«ftd 
the  story  that  Fabins  refused  to  accept  the  consulship  which  was  forced  upon 
him.  This  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  Roman  annalistn  to  display 
their  rhetorical  bombast,  nor  could  Livy  make  up  his  mind  to  let  it  pnas  br. 
But  he  was  at  least  honest  enough  to  say  (x.  9)  that  the  anecdote  was  repocted 
by  Licinius  Macer  and  Tubero,  and  not  by  Piso,  who  was  of  older  dat«.  livr 
does  not  mention  Fabius  Fictor,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  this  father  of  Bocnan 
history  did  not  speak  of  it.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  the 
Boman  annalists  grew  up  in  the  time  after  the  second  Punic  war,  vh«ii 
emulation  with  the  Greeks  tempted  the  Boman  historians  to  adorn  the  dry 
annals  of  their  predecessors  with  effective  rhetorical  writing  and  wonderful  &ct&. 

'  Livy,  X.  21:  *£x  Etruria  allatum  erat  .  .  .  Gellium  Egnatium  Gallos 
pretio  ingenti  soUicitare.  His  nuntiis  senatus  conterritus  iustitium  indici, 
delectum  omnis  generis  hominum  haberi  iussit,'  etc  Liry,  x.  26 :  '  GaHica 
tumultus  pmcipuus  terror  civitatem  tenuit.'  Zonaras,  viii.  1 :  ol  'Pm/uSm  it 
Z4os  Kwrivrrtffav.  Folybius  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  dread  the  Romans  had  of 
the  Gauls,  e^.,  ii.  23  {  7  :  O^  V  h  rfi  'V^/ip  wdrrts  vcpiSctii  j|^ar,  ft^rsr  mm 
^fitph¥  adroif  'woXapfidyovrtt  iiriip4p9*r$M  lefySvror.  Iirflurxer  tk  rovr*  wutSrwt, 
In  ircpl  VaKar&v  iyKaByifiiifov  tm  ifrvx^tf  €drr&¥  rmi  iroXoicv  ^$cv.  Flntardi. 
Marcefl.,  3  :    rh  iroXcu^r  ii^tttfUL  rwr  TaXarSy  o6r  fidXiara  'Frnfuiutt  Zutrai  fovw^i. 

*  This  disaster  that  befell  Scipio  is  of  course  pawed  over  in  the  laodaton^ 
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enemy.*     They  had  under  their  command  two  consular  —  ,  '^^ 
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armies,  that  is,  four  legions  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
allies,  among  whom  one  thousand  Campanian  horsemen 
are  mentioned.  One  legion  of  volunteers  was  quickly  raised  levies, 
by  Fabius,  probably  in  the  place  of  that  which  was  annihi- 
lated under  Scipio.     Besides  these  there  was  a  third  army 
as  a  reserve,  under  the  propraetor  Cn.  Fulvius,  at  Falerii,* 
and  a  fourth  covered  Bome  on  the  Etruscan  bank  of  the 
Tiber.     Kome  had  never  before  set  such  numerous  armies 
on  foot ;  but  the  danger  was  great,  for,  after  the  defeat 
of  Scipio,  the  day  of  the  Allia — the  day  so  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  devastation  of  the  town — was  present  to  the 
imagination  of  every  Soman.    In  times  of  excitement  and 
danger  there  is  seldom  a  lack  of  miracles :  nor  was  there  any 
now.'    Blood,  honey,  and  milk  flowed  from  the  altar  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  goddess  of  war 
on  the  Forum  sprang  from  the  pedestal  on  to  the  ground. 
The  people  turned  to  the  Etruscan  soothsayers  for  comfort, 
and  to  the  gods  for  help.     The  senate  set  apart  two  days 
for  supplication  and  prayer,  and  supplied,  as  Livy  says,*  at 
the  public  cost,  wine  and  incense  for  the  sacrifices.     On 
this  occasion,  the  ancient  pride  of  the  patrician  matrons 

epitaph,  and  it  is  natural,  not  to  say  inevitable,  that,  as  Livy  (x.  26)  says,  some 
annalists  should  describe  the  loss  of  Scipio  as  insignificant.  A  detachment  of 
Komans,  as  these  yeracious  historians  reported,  had  been  sent  out  to  forage, 
and  was  surrounded  by  their  enemies,  called  Umbrians  this  time,  not  Gauls  (a 
variation  which  shows  how  recklessly  the  Umbrians  were  dragged  into  the 
history  of  the  war) ;  but  Scipio  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  men  and  put  the 
Umbrians  to  flight,  capturing  from  them  all  the  booty  and  prisoners  they 
had  taken. 

'  Iavj  (x.  24)  fills  a  few  pages  with  rhetorical  verbiage  to  describe  a  dispute 
between  Fabius  and  his  colleague  Decius  ;  then  he  concludes  with  the  remark, 
that,  according  to  some  of  his  authorities,  the  dispute  never  took  place  at  all, 
but  that,  according  to  others,  Appius  Claudius  also  was  involved  in  it.  Livy 
shows  great  self-denial  by  foregoing  the  opportunity  for  displaying  his  ora- 
torical skill  in  the  speeches  of  Appius. 

*  This  r«  servo  was  necessary  against  the  Gauls,  just  as  in  the  year  285  B.C. 
(Appian,  iii.  6  ;  iv.  11)  and  in  the  year  225  B.C.  (see  Polybius,  ii.  23). 

*  Ijivy,  X.  23.    Zonaras,  Tiii.  1.    See  Niebuhr,  Bom.  Gesch.,  iii.  437 ;  English 
translation,  iii.  374. 

*  Ijiyy,  z.  23 :  '  Publiee  yinum  ac  tus  pnebitum.' 
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showed  itself  once  more.  While  their  hnsbandB  and  sons 
were  side  by  side  in  the  field  with  their  plebeian  comrades, 
thej  could  not  bring  themselres  to  pray  with  plebeian 
women  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  chastity.  The 
plebeian  matrons,  excluded  from  the  patrician  temple  of 
chastity,  established  a  sanctuary  of  their  own,  and  thus 
the  old  fire  of  discord  continued  to  smoulder  in  the  hearts 
of  the  women  and  on  the  altars  of  the  gods. 

The  Roman  army  did  not  wait  for  the  march  of  the 
Gauls  upon  Rome.  It  crossed  the  Apennines  and  ven- 
tured into  countries  which  no  Boman  soldier  yet  had 
trod.  Without  the  assistance  of  the  allied  Umbrian  tovms, 
in  whose  territory  the  passes  were,  the  Romans  could 
not  have  hazarded  such  a  bold  march,  especially  after  the 
defeat  of  Scipio^  At  Sentinum,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Apennines,  near  to  the  pass  by  which  afterwards  the  Via 
Flaminia  crossed  the  mountains,  they  met  the  united  forces 
of  the  Gauls  and  the  Samnites.^  A  description  of  the  batOe 
such  as  that  given  by  Livy  is  only  a  play  of  the  fimcy. 
We  will  not  reproduce  it.  But  one  part  of  Livy's  de- 
scription seems  to  deserve  credit.  He  speaks  of  the  Gallic 
war-chariots,  which  the  Romans  encountered  here  for  the 
first  time,  and  which  caused  great  consternation.'  The 
consul  Decius  died  in  the  battle,  it  is  said,  like  his  father  in 
the  battle  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  a  voluntary  death,  having 
devoted  himself  with  the  hostile  army  to  the  gods  of  earth 
and  of  the  grave.  The  enemy  were  completely  beaten, 
their  army  destroyed,  and  the  war  with  the  Gauls  termi- 
nated at  one  blow.'    It  was  a  great  deliverance.     Rome 

>  That  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  were  in  the  hostile  army  was  not  assot^ 
even  by  those  annalists  who  took  particular  pleasure  in  swelling  the  nuinbcrof 
the  enemies  of  Rome.  Nor  was  a  reason  wanting  to  account  for  their  abaoiee^ 
The  Etruscans,  it  was  said,  had  left  their  allies  upon  the  news  that  the  Bomsa 
reserve  corps  under  Fabius  had  invaded  their  country. 

*  Livy,  z.  28 :  '  Novum  pugnse  conterruit  genus ;  essedis  earrisque  supetstsai 
armatus  hostis  ingenti  sonitu  equorum  rotarumque  advenit  et  insolitos  eiss 
tnmultus  Bomanorum  conterruit  equos.'  It  is  strange,  however,  tiiat  in  bom 
of  their  previous  encounters  with  the  Romans  the  Gauls  should  have  made  usr 
of  war-chariots. 

*  When  Fabius  triumphed,  the  soldiers  sang  in  rude  verses  his  victoiy  asd 
the  self-devotion  of  Decius.    Of  the  spoils  every  soldier  received  a  doak,  i 
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breathed  afresh,  as  it  did  again  in  a  later  age  after  the     CHAP, 
victory  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbrians  and  Teutons.    For  the  -_    ,      ^ 
first  time  the  dreaded  enemies  were  beaten  in  the  field,  and    298-290 

B.C. 

80  beaten  that  they  relinquished,  at  least  for  the  time,  every 
idea  of  continuing  the  war.  Ten  years  passed  before  the 
barbarians  had  so  far  regained  strength  as  to  venture  on 
another  invasion  of  the  centre  of  Italy.  The  Eomans  felt 
themselves  to  be  quite  a  match  for  their  other  oppo- 
nents, their  old  Italian  neighbours  and  accustomed  enemies, 
and  now,  after  the  defeat  of  these  foreign  invaders,  they 
might  entertain  the  hope  of  soon  bringing  the  Samnite 
war  to  a  close. 

While  the  Soman  armies  were  fighting  the  Gauls  and  Samnite 
their  Samnite  allies  in  Umbria  and  Etruria,  they  had  not  jn^^c^m. 
only  recalled  their  troops  from  Samnium,  but  had  also  left  pania. 
their   colonies  and    allies   vdthout  suflScient  protection. 
The    Samnites  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity.      They   made   inroads   into   Campania,  and 
laid  waste  the  fruitful  districts  on  the  Voltumus.^     But 
they  did   not  confine  themselves   to  plundering.     They 
tried  to  get  possession  of  the  forts  which  the  Bomans  had 
built  all  along  their  frontier.     In  the  west  they  besieged 
Interamna  on  the  Liris,^  and  in  the  south-east  the  im- 
portant colony  of  Luceria,  which  commanded  the  Apulian 
plains.     It  is  evident  that  the  diversion  of  the  Gauls  had 
benefited  them,  and  that  they  had  not  suflered  much  by 
the  battle  of  Sentinum,  in  which  only  a  small  number  of 
Samnite  troops  can  have  been  engaged.     It  was  fortunate 
for  Rome  that  the  war  in  the  north  ended  so  quickly  and 
decisively.     The  consuls  of  the  following  year,  294  B.C., 
li.  Posttimius  Megellus  and  M.  Atilius  Eegulus,  could  now 
both  turn  their  attention  to  the  scene  of  war  in  the  south. 
But  fortune  did  not  favour  them.     Prom  the  confessions 
of  liivy  we  see  clearly  that  the  Bomans  were  more  than 

coat,  and  eighty-two  pieces  of  copper  (Livy,  x.  30).  The  couplets  sung  by 
the  soldiers  on  the  occasion  of  the  triumph  were  easily  remembered,  and  formed 
a  kind  of  popular  history  of  the  war,  from  which  the  earliest  annalists  may 
hare  received  part  of  their  information. 

>  LiiTy,  X.  20,  21.  *  Livj*,  x.  36. 
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once  in  great  distress.^  The  accounts  of  the  seveTal 
annalists  differed  in  many  particulars.  But,  according  to 
Livy,  all  were  agreed  in  this,  that  the  Bomans,  in  their 
attempt  to  deliver  Luceria,  suffered  a  decided  repulse,  and 
that  the  total  destruction  of  the  army  was  warded  off  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Luceria,  it  is  true,  seems  not 
to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Samnites,  but  of  more 
than  this  the  Romans  could  not  boast  in  this  year.  ITet 
the  annalists  related  the  conquest  of  some  places  in  Sam- 
nium.  In  Livy's  account  every  disaster  is  compensated 
by  victories,  and  one  of  the  consuls  can  actually  be  spared 
in  Samnium,  marches  with  his  army  to  Etruria,  defeats  the 
Etruscans,  and  compels  Yolsinii,  Perusia,  and  Arretium  to 
sue  for  peace.^    The  inevitable  triumphs  are  not  wanting. 

*  Liry,  x.  32  ft  The  consul  Atilius  is  surprised  in  his  camp  during  the 
night ;  the  Samnites  force  their  waj  into  the  camp,  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
tent  of  the  qusestor  L.  Opimius  Fansa,  who  is  killed,  and  are  with  difficoltr 
driven  out  of  the  camp  again.  The  JEtomans,  for  a  wonder,  lose  more  in  killed 
than  the  Samnites  (730  against  300).  But  now  the  consul  Postumius  oomes  to 
the  rescue.  The  Samnites  retire.  Fostnmius  takes  Milionia,  where  3,200 
Samnites  are  killed,  4,700  captured ;  then  he  occupies  several  towns  abandoned 
by  the  Samnites.  Meantime  the  consul  Atilius  has  harder  work  in  Apulia 
(Livy,  X.  36 :  *  Nequaquam  tam  facile  bellum  fait  *).  He  marchea  upon 
Luceria,  which  the  Samnites  are  besieging.  An  undecided  battle  is  fought 
(Livy,  ibid. :  '  Prselium  varium  et  ancepe  fait,  tristius  tamen  eventu  Bomanis ') ; 
the  Romans  retire  to  their  camp  in  dismay,  and  dread  an  attack  of  the 
Samnites  (ibid. :  '  Terror  in  castris  ortus  .  .  .  sollicita  nox  fuit  iam  invasuram 
castra  Samnitem  credentibua  aut  prima  luce  cum  victoribus  conserendas 
manus').  The  battle  is  renewed  on  the  following  day.  The  Roman  soldieis 
can  hardly  be  brought  to  face  the  Samnites.  An  attack  of  the  Roman  bone 
fails ;  they  ride  down  their  own  men ;  the  whole  army  turns  to  flight  (ibid. : 
'  Turbatus  eques  sua  ipse  subsidia  territis  equis  proculcavit;  hinc  foga  eoppta 
totam  avertit  aciem  Romanam ').  The  consul  vows  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator, 
if  the  legions  stop  their  flight.  Now  at  length  fortune  turns,  the  Sam- 
nites are  defeated,  4,800  are  killed,  7,200  taken.  But  the  Romans  too  had 
lost  7,800  men.  In  reading  Livy's  vivid  narrative  one  almost  forgets  that  the 
whole  is  a  fancy  picture,  less  to  be  trusted  than  even  Horace  Vemet  s  battle 
scenes  in  Versailles. 

'  The  whole  of  this  Etruscan  campaign  is  a  flction,  like  that  of  the  year  399 
(see  p.  461).  Livy  (x.  37)  says  of  it:  '  Pax  clarior  maiorque,  quam  bellam  is 
Etruria  eo  anno  fuerat,  parta  est.'  This  does  not  prevent  him  talking  of  th^ 
slaughter  of  a  few  thousand  Etruscans,  for  it  was  necessaty,  according  ts 
Roman  notions,  that  a  peace  should  be  preceded  by  a  victorious  war  (see  abovB. 
pp.  155,  461).  What  gave  rise  to  the  report  of  an  Etruscan  war  was  in  ht% 
nothing  but  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Arretium  ad 
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According  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti — the  most  mendacious     CHAP, 
documents  of  Boman  history — both  consuls  triumphed ;     _\     - 
according  to  Livy,  Postumius  triumphed,  but  not  Atilius  ;     298-290 
according  to  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  it  was  just  the  other 
way — Postumius  did  not  triumph,  but  Atilius  ;  according 
to  Fabius,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  triumphed,  and 
this  testimony  of  the  old  annalists  seems  alone  to  deserve 
credit.^   We  may  be  sure  that  the  year  294  B.C.  was,  on  the 
whole,  not  favourable  for  the  Romans,  that  they  sustained 
much  loss  in  the  field,  but  that  the  Samnites  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  take  the  Roman  fortresses  and  to  attack 
the  Roman  territory. 

This  result  is  confirmed  by  the  great  exertions  which  Campaign 
both  parties  in  the  following  year  found  it  necessary  to  and  Car^"^ 
make.      At  Interamna,   on   the   Liris,   which  had   been  villus. 
sacked  and  plundered  by  the  Samnites,  a  Roman  legion 
was  stationed,  in  order  to  protect  those  parts  from  new 
attacks.    Both  consuls  of  the  year  298,  L.  Papirius  Cursor, 
the  son  of  the  Papirius  so  often  mentioned  in  the  second 
Samnite  war,   and   Sp.   Carvilius,  conducted  the  war  in 
Samnium,  conquered  the  Samnites  in  a  great  battle  at 
Aquilonia  (situation  unknown),  took  many  fortresses,  and 
laid  the  country  waste.     The  reports  of  their  exploits, 

Perusia,  concladed  in  310  B.C.  (Lirj,  ix.  37),  for  which  many  reasons  can  be 

imagined.     A  war  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Komans  is  in  the  highest 

degree  improbable.     Even  supposing  that  the  Etruscans  had  been  hostile  to 

Rome  before  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  at  Seutiuum  (a  supposition  which,  how- 

eTer,  is  not  to  be  entertained),  they  would  surely  after  that  battle  have  been 

^lad  to  make  peace  ;  moreover  tlie  Eomans,  after  their  acknowledged  losses  in 

Apulia,  were  in  no  condition  to  send,  in  294  B.C.,  an  army  into  Etruria.     The 

confusion  and  the  contradictions  of  the  annalists  with  regard  to  the  question 

iprhich  of  the  two  consuls  commanded  in  Etruria  show  that  nothing  really  note- 

^rorthy  could  hare  been  done  in  that  country.     Livy  (x.  37)  winds  up  with  the 

following  remarks,  highly  significant  of  the  trustworthiness  of  his  narrative : 

*  £t  huius  anni  parum  constans  memoria  e^t.     Postumium  auctor  est  Claudius 

in  Samnio  captis  aliquot  urbibus,  in  Apulia  fusum  fugatumque,  saucium  ipsum 

cum  paucis  Luceriam  compulsum ;  ab  Atilio  in  Etruria  res  gestas,  enmque 

'triumphasse.     Fabius  ambo  consules  in  Samnio  et  ad  Luceriam  res  gessisse 

ecribit,  traductumque  in  Etruriam  exercitum  (sed  ab  utro  consule  non  adiecit) 

et  ad  Luceriam  utrimque  multos  occisos.' 

'  The  pretended  triumph  of  Postumius  is  placed  by  Dionysius  (xvi.  18)  three 
later. 
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BOOK  especially  those  of  Papirius,  are  of  the  kind  which  might 
lead  us  to  fancy  that  the  war  must  practically  have  come  to 
an  end.  But  to  our  surprise  we  hear  not  only  that  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign  the  legions  of  Papirius  wintered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yescia,  to  protect  Campania,  but 
that  the  Samnites  had  in  the  following  year  an  undisputed 
superiority  over  the  Eomans.  We  must  therefore  enter- 
tain serious  doubts  with  regard  to  the  yictories  of  Papirius, 
and  we  suspect  that  the  domestic  annals  of  the  Papirians 
have  done  much  to  extol  and  to  exaggerate  the  victories 
of  the  Roman  arms  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  own 
family.  At  the  very  outset,  a  striking  family  likeness  is 
observable  between  the  story  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor's 
victory  and  that  of  his  father  in  the  second  Samnite 
war,  309  b.o.  In  each  of  these  years  the  Sanuaites 
make  extraordinary  preparations,  and,  contrary  to  their 
usual  habits,  take  refuge  in  religious  fanaticism.  In 
both  cases  a  consecrated  body  of  warriors  is  chosen,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  army  by  a  peculiar  dress, 
and  sworn  with  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  conquer  or  to 
die.^  In  both  accounts  the  Samnites,  whom  we  can  only 
imagine  to  have  been  poor  mountaineers,  are  represented 
as  covered  with  gold  and  silver.'  The  triumphs  of  the 
two  Papirii  are  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  the 
spoils.  In  the  first  case  the  Forum  is  hung  with  gold  and 
silver  shields;  the  younger  Papirius  decorates  not  only 
the  temple  of  Quirinus  and  the  Forum,  but  distributes  the 

>  Compare  Livy,  iz.  40  and  z.  38.  The  seeond  of  theM  passages  contains 
the  detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  swearing  the  deToted  warriors.  The  fonn^T 
passage,  howeyer,  is  more  accurate  in  describing  their  aims.  Livy  says  (z.  S8) 
that  the  consecrated  band  was  called  '  legio  linteata/  after  the  linen  fent  in 
which  the  solemn  act  of  taking  the  oath  was  performed.  This  is  an  error; 
the  name  was  taken  from  the  *  tunics  lintese  candidse '  which  distinguished 
these  soldiers  from  the  rest,  according  to  Livy  himself  (iz.  40)  :  *  Prior  fofrte 
lunius  commoyit  hostem  .  .  .  sacratos  more  Samnitium  milites,  eoque  Candida 
Teste  et  paribus  candore  armis  insignes.' 

*  In  keeping  with  this  is  the  report  (Livy,  z.  46)  that  at  the  triumph  of 
Papirius  1,830  pounds  of  silver  and  2,633,000  pounds  of  copper  were  ezhibited 
and  conyeyed  to  the  public  treasury. 
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spoils  also  to  the  allies  and  to  the  colonies,  to  ornament     chap. 

XIJ 

their  temples.^ 


In  spite  of  the  losses  which  it  is  reported  that  the  Sam- 
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nites  suffered  in  the  year  293,  they  were  neither  exhausted 

nor  discouraged.     They  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  o f^the^ye^ 

new  campaign,  292  B.C.,  again  decidedly  to  have  the  ad-  292  b.c. 

vantage.     The  newly  elected  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 

Gurges,  the  son  of  the  chief  hero  of  the  war,  suffered  a 

reverse  in  which  the  Romans  lost  3,000  dead  and  many 

wounded.      The  numbers  of  dead  and  wounded*  which 

are  reported  in  these  battles  are  of  no  historical  value,  but 

a  confession  of  this  kind  shows  at  least  that  the  Romans 

were   decidedly  beaten.      The  disaster,  however,  is  said 

to  have  been  repaired  very  soon  by  a  victory  over  the 

Samnites  ;  the  old  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul's  father,  requested 

to  serve  under  his  son  as  legate,  and  now  the  Samnites 

were  defeated.     The  consul  triumphed;    and  before  his 

'  It  seems  to  have  been  a  speciality  of  the  Papirian  family  chronicles  to  note 
with  particular  care  all  matters  that  had  reference  to  religious  ceremonies, 
Liivy  relates  (z.  46)  that  in  the  night  before  the  battle  the  consul  rose  from  his 
couch  and  ordered  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  fowls  (pullaritts)  to  ascertain  the 
will  of  the  gods;  that  the  fowls  refused  to  feed,  which  was  a  bad  omen ;  but 
that  the  priest,  sharing  the  general  ardour  of  the  army,  gave  a  false  report  and 
announced  happy  signs ;  that  Papirius  was  privately  informed  of  the  truth  by 
his  nephew,  but  paid  attention  only  to  the  official  report,  and  g^ve  the  signal 
for  battle,  leaving  to  the  gods  the  task  of  punishing  the  priest  for  his  false- 
hood. Livy  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  pullarius,  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
was  killed  by  the  first  hostile  spear,  and  that  thereupon  the  consul  exclaimed  : 
'  The  gods  are  present  among  us,  and  hare  struck  down  the  guilty  head.'  And 
when  he  had  said  this,  a  raven  gave,  with  a  loud  screech,  a  happy  onien  of 
victory.  Then,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  consul  vowed  to  offer  to  Jupiter 
Victor  a  cup  of  sweet  wine  before  he  himself  should  have  moistened  his  lips. 
This  characteristic  story,  like  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  consecration  of 
the  devoted  Samnite  bands,  looks  as  if  it  was  taken  from  the  traditions  of  a 
family  which  paid  special  attention  to  religious  things.  Such  a  family  was 
that  of  the  Papirii.  A  Papirius  had  made  a  collection  of  the  old  ceremonial 
laws  known  at  a  later  time  as  the  jus  Papirianum,  and  supposed  to  contain  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  kings. — See  Schwegler,  Bom.  Gesch^  i.  24,  Anm.  5. 

'  2^naraa,  viii.  1,  11.  Suidas,  s.  v.  ^eC)9ioi  Mi^i/iot.  Eutropius,  ii.  5.  Livy, 
epit.  xi. 

'  The  wounded  are  very  seldom  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  battles.  It  is 
probable  that  a  man  struck  down  might  be  looked  upon  as  killed.  The  medical 
staff  of  the  armies  of  the  ancients  was  no  doubt  the  least  effective  branch  of  the 
service.    It  is  so  even  with  modern  armies. 
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triumphal  car  walked  in  chains  the  yictor  of  Caudinm,  the 
high-minded  C.  Pontius,  whom  the  Eomans,  destitute  of  all 
magnanimity  and  humanity,  delivered  up  to  death  bj  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.  But  the  Samnites  were  not  jet 
broken  to  the  yoke.  They  were  only  driven  back  into 
their  mountains  by  the  preponderance  of  Roman  strength. 
Their  resistance  was  at  length  overcome  in '  great  battles,'^ 
by  M.  Curius  Dentatusi  the  consul  of  the  year  290,  as  we 
learn  &om  the  only  authority  extant,  the  meagre  abridg- 
ment of  Eutropius,  and  &om  the  short  argument  of  the 
lost  eleventh  book  of  Livy.  But  after  all  they  concluded  an 
honourable  peace,  which  acknowledged  their  independence.' 

The  third  Samnite  war  appears,  therefore,  even  in  the 
Roman  reports,  which  are  alone  handed  down  to  us,  by  no 
means  as  an  unbroken  series  of  victories  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans.  On  the  contrary,  it  almost  seems  that  the 
Romans,  in  spite  of  repeated  defeats  in  the  field,  only 
maintained  on  the  whole  the  u^per  hand  through  their 
greater  perseverance,  their  political  and  diplomatic  supe- 
riority over  the  Samnites,  and  through  the  greater  inherent 
strength  of  their  state,  which,  as  we  have  said  before,  was 
the  most  powerful  in  Italy  at  that  time ;  and,  like  the 
wars  with  Pyrrhus,  with  the  Carthaginians,  the  Gauls, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Lusitanians,  the  third  war  with 
Samnium  plainly  shows  that  the  Roman  constitution, 
with  its  rapid  change  of  military  commanders  elected  by 
popular  suffrage,  was  labouring  under  disadvantages, 
scarcely  outweighed  by  the  thorough  military  training,  the 
calm  heroism,  and  the  common  obligation  of  the  citizens  to 
serve  in  the  army.* 

The  Romans  concluded  peace  without  having  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Samnites.     Samnium  retained  even 

>  Eutropiufl,  ii.  5.  '  Livy*  epit.  xi. :  *  FoeduB  renoTatain  est* 

'  '  The  common  obligation  of  the  citizens  tx>  serte  in  the  army  *  is  rather  a 
clmnsy  way  of  expressing  the  German  '  Allgemeine  Wehrpflicht/  which*  at  it 
does  not  exist  in  England  by  law,  is  ignored  by  the  English  Tocabulaiy.  It  is 
a  very  true  remark  which  Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Scipio  Africanus  (lirfi 
xxyi.  41) ;  *  Ea  fato  quodam  data  nobis  sors  e8t»  nt  magnia  omnibus  belli*  rieti 
Ticerimus.* 
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now  its  independence.    No  Eoman  colony  was  established     CHAP, 
in  the  country  of  the  Samnites,  no  portion  of  it  was  taken 
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from  them.  Still  the  success  of  the  Boman  policy  was 
great.  It  was  proved  now  that  the  Samnites  were  unable 
to  shake  the  republic.  These  brave  mountaineers  were  ex- 
hausted at  last.  From  this  time  the  Samnites  did  not  ven- 
ture again  to  take  up  the  struggle  against  Rome  with  their 
own  unaided  strength.  Their  only  hope  for  the  future  was, 
by  uniting  themselves  to  some  of  Rome's  powerful  enemies, 
to  avenge  themselves  on  the  hated  town  which  had  stopped 
them  in  their  progress,  and  had  snatched  Campania  from 
their  graap.  Among  the  mercenaries  of  Pyrrhus,  among 
the  aUies  of  Hannibal,  and  even  in  the  civil  war  in  their 
dying  struggle  with  the  iron  Sulla>  they  showed  even  to 
their  last  breath  their  old  courage  and  inextinguishable 
hatred  of  Rome. 

As  after  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  so  now,  The  colony 
the  senate  was  intent  on  securing  by  Roman  colonies  °  enusia, 
the  ground  that  had  been  gained.  On  the  borders  of 
Samnium,  Apulia,  and  Lucania,  the  colony  of  Venusia  was 
established,  and  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  20,000 
colonists  sent  there.*  Thus  they  had  a  stronghold  in  the 
midst  of  former  enemies  and  doubtful  friends ;  its  position 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  pointed  to  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  next  war-storm  would  burst  over 
Italy. 

The  long  wars  with  Samnium  were  followed  by  the  Subjection 
subjection  of  the  Sabines.*  These  had  been  quiet  and  gabines 
liardly  mentioned  for  a  century  and  a  half.  What  their 
policy  had  been  during  the  Samnite  wars  is  nowhere 
stated.  They  were  certainly  not  among  the  enemies  of 
Home ;  for  we  should  in  that  case  have  heard  of  Roman 
victories  over  them.  Most  probably  they  were,  like  the 
Jtfarsians,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians,  allied  with  Rome, 
tJiough  their  services  are  never  mentioned.*    They  were 

•  Telleins  Patercnlus,  i.  14.  *  Livjr,  epit.  xi. 

*  This  is  the  naual  practice  of  the  Boxnan  hietorians.    See  aboTe,  p.  276, 
iritli  note  1. 
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BOOK     now  made  Boman  citizens  without  the  fall  franchise,^  i.e. 
subjects  of  Borne,  preparatory  to  their  reception  into  the 
tribes  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  Boman 
citizens.* 
Tiie  HiB-         Our  knowledge  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  and  of 
■^^Jy^        the  subsequent  events  is  extremely  scanty,  for  the  tenth 
book  of  Livy  breaks  oflF  with  the  year  292  B.C.,  and  as  the 
whole  of  the  second  decade,  containing  books  eleven  to 
twenty-one,  is  lost,  we  are  deprived  for  the  time  from 
292   B.C.    to    218    B.C.    of  the  guide   who    has    accom- 
panied us  so  far  in  doubtful  and  intricate  paths.     We 
begin  to  feel  his  real  worth  at  a  time  when  his  history  is 
wanting.     It  is  true  he  has  often  disappointed  our  expec- 
tations.    He  has  omitted  conscientiously  to  collect,  com- 
pare, and  sift  the  materials  for  the  ancient  history  of  Borne, 
which  were  accessible  to  him  in  abundant  stores.     He 
did  not  give  himself  the   trouble  to    solve  doubts  and 
remove  difficulties,  even  where  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
do  so.   Partly  owing  to  indifference  for  historical  accuracy 
in  the  older  parts  of  his  work,  and  partly  because  he 
preferred  to  occupy  himself  witii  narratives  of  dramatic 
effect  and  with  the  display  of  rhetorical  skill,  he  is  silent 
as  to  the  contradictions  that  present  themselves,  and 
passes  quickly  over  wide  gaps.    The  spirit  of  the  ancient 
times  of  the  Boman  people  is  beyond  his  grasp.     His 
feelings  and  opinions  are  those  of  the  declining  republic 
These  he  applies  to  the   old   time.    That   which    has 
disappeared  or  fisided  away  he  cannot  conjure  up  and 
invest  with  new  life.     He  is  moreover  a  partisan  and  a 
Boman  patriot.    He  stands  always  on  the  side  of  the 

>  Civet  sine  sufr^iffio, 

'  Velleiufl  PaterculuB,  i.  14.  This  notioei  however,  can  refer  only  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  Sabines,  for  they  appear,  eyen  in  ^uch  later  times,  to  have  ranked 
among  the  allies  (fcederati)  of  Borne.  Polybius  (ii.  24)  mentions  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  as  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians.  They  were  at  tiiat 
time  not  even  soeii,  like  the  Latins  and  Samnites  (see  Appendix  to  voL  iLX 
Livy  (zzviii.  45)  mentions  an  ager  Sabinns,  and,  besides,  the  towns  of  B«ate, 
Norsia,  and  Amitemum,  t.e.,  the  most  important  Sabine  towns.  This  shows 
that  the  notions  of  the  ancient  historians  about  the  geography  of  the  coantz7  of 
the  Sabines  were  very  vague. 
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aristocratic  party,  and  has  nothing  but  blame  for  the  CHAP, 
wicked  tribunes  and  the  despicable,  selfish  cro^d. 
Towards  the  enemies  of  Borne  he  is  heartless  and  unjust, 
while  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  praising  Boman  virtue. 
The  degeneracy  of  his  contemporaries  made  him  an  en- 
thusiast for  the  old  heroes,  and  guides  his  pen  when  lie 
paints  antiquity  in  the  golden  light  of  bygone  days.  But 
we  take  Livy  with  all  his  faults,  for  with  them  he  gives 
us  rich  historical  materials  which  without  him  would  have 
been  entirely  lost  to  us.  He  worked  with  perseverance, 
love,  and  enthusiasm.  He  neither  falsified  nor  misrepre- 
sented anything  knowingly.  Where  he  has  erred,  it  has 
been  from  want  of  observation,  critical  discrimination,  and 
trustworthy  materials.  These  faults  become  of  less  and 
less  consequence  the  further  he  leaves  the  legendary  times 
behind  and  approaches  those  of  contemporary  witnesses. 
We  should  only  learn  fully  to  appreciate  his  worth  if  an 
unhoped-for  piece  of  good  fortune  could  restore  to  us  the 
one  hundred  and  seven  lost  books  of  the  grandest  historical 
work  of  Boman  antiquity. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

EXTERNAL   HISTORT  TILL   TARENTINE   WAR,   290-282   B.C. 

BOOK     After  the  decisive  overthrow  which  the  Gauls  sa£Fered  at 

..^ ^: ,   Sentinum  295  B.C.*  they  were  quiet  for  ten  years.     But  in 

290-282    jjjjQ  yggj.  285  B.C.  the  Senonian  Gauls  invaded  Etruria 

B.C.  ."^ 

again,  and  besieged  Arretium,  which  was  in  friendly  rela- 
Etruria  by  tions  to  Bome.^  The  Romans  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Seno-  j}^q  Arretines,  but  were  completely  overthrown,  and  lost 
Gauls.  13,000  men,  including  the  praetor  L.  Csecilius  Metellus 
and  seven  military  tribunes.  The  remainder  of  the 
army  were  made  prisoners.  This  defeat — one  of  the 
most  disastrous  in  the  older  Roman  history — was  cal- 
culated to  revive  the  ancient  terror  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians. It  was  scarcely  a  consolation  for  the  Romans' 
who  suffered  such  blows,  that  in  this  school  of  war  they 
were  trained  into  soldiers  fit  to  encounter  the  enemies 
who  were  soon  to  try  their  metal.  The  detailed  account 
of  these  events  is  unfortunately  lost  with  Livy's  books. 
Otherwise  we  should  have  heard  what  impression  the 
fearful  news  created  in  Rome,  and  how  it  called  forth  not 
only  pain  and  grief,  but  at  the  same  time  the  determina- 
tion to  defy  and  resist  the  enemy.  Above  all  things  new 
legions  were  levied,  and  it  was  then  determined  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  Gauls  to  negotiate  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  But  the  intoicicatioli  of  victory  had  completely 
maddened  Britomaris,  the  savage  chieftain  of  the  Grauls. 

1  See  p.  466.  '  Polybias,  li.  19. 

*  PolybiuB  remarks  (ii.  20) :  'Eft  8^  r&p  Tpo9tp7in4wt»  hrf^nmw  l6o  rk  «UAi0-rc 
aw9K^pifia§  'PtffuJoif *  rov  yhp  KttroicdfwrtirStu  aw(i$9Uttr  ^o'x^ic^cf  ^wh  ra\mrim 
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Beckless  of  the  law  of  nations,  lie  caused  the  ambassadors     CHAP. 

.  XIIL 

to  be  put  to  death,  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  to  his  father,  - — , — ^ 
who  had  fallen  in  the  last  battle.  This  inhuman  deed  ^^^"^^^ 
met  with  an  inhuman  punishment.  The  new  Koman 
army,  under  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  entered  the 
country  of  the  Senonians  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion. The  whole  race  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  was  destroyed, 
the  men  were  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  be- 
came slaves,  the  country  was  declared  public  land  of  Rome, 
and  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens  established  in  Sena,  to 
people  the  devastated  country  and  to  prevent  for  all  future 
time  a  new  settlement  of  Gauls  (285  B.C.). 

Besides  Sena,  the  colonies  of  Castrum  and  Hatria  Defeat  of 
were  founded  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  thus,  q^i^**" 
for  the  first  time,  a  firm  footing  was  obtained  on  that 
side  of  the  peninsula  which  looked  towards  Greece.  The 
intention  of  the  Romans  was  plain.  From  defence  they 
had  proceeded  to  attack.  The  Apennines  had  been  crossed. 
Three  Roman  fortresses  had  been  established  on  the 
other  side.  The  country  of  the  Gauls  in  Italy  lay  open 
before  them.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  consider  how 
they  would  oppose  the  further  encroachments  of  Rome. 
The  Boians,  a  race  of  Gauls  dwelling  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Po,  tried  once  more  the  fortune  of 
war.  Reinforced  by  the  remnants  of  the  Senonians,  and 
by  bands  of  Etruscans,  who  probably  belonged  to  the 
democratic  party  hostile  to  Rome,  they  crossed  the 
Apennines,  but  were  defeated  near  the  Tiber,  on  the 
Vadimonian  Lake,  and  a  second  time  at  Populonia,  so 
decisively  that  they  relinquished  all  hope  of  success  for  the 
future,  and  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans,  whereby 
the  latter  gained  liberty  to  meet  the  dangers  threatening 
from  the  south  of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  a  very  important  question  which  side  the  Etruscans  Poiicy  of 
took  in  these  wars  of  the  Gauls  against  Rome.     In  the  ^^!„^^^^" 
received  account  the  Etruscans  are  the  ancient  hereditary 
enemies  of  Rome ;  it  is  they  who  call  in  the  Gauls  to  make 
common  cause  with  them.    How  mistaken  this  view  is  vdth 


cans. 
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BOOK     regard  to  similar  eyents  in  the  third  Samnite  war  we  have 
already  seen.^   It  is  possible  that  isolated  bands  of  Etros- 
cans,  driven  from  their  homes,  joined  the  Gaols.     Political 
parties  have  seldom  shrunk  from  making  common  cause 
with  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  we  have  many  in- 
dications of  violent  internal  struggles  in  the  Etruscan 
towns,  which  led  to  the  interference  of  Gauls  or  Bomans. 
The  first  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in  the  year  391  B.C.  was 
occasioned,  according  to  the  legend,  by  a   plebeian   of 
Clusium,  who,  finding  no  protection  in  tiie  laws  against 
patrician  violence,  tempted  the  Gauls  to  cross  the  Alps  by 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  productions   of  his 
fertile  country,  especially  with  the  southern  wines."    This 
story  is  of  course  invented,  but  the  invention  presupposes 
a  state  of  things  favourable  to  the  interference  of  foreigners. 
Such  was  also  the  case  in  Arretium,  where  the  ruling 
house  of  the  Cilnians,  shortly  before  the  third  Samnite 
war,  301  B.C.,  being  expelled  by  the  people,  sought  and 
found  help  with  the  Eomans.^    The  Bomans  were  at  all 
times  tiie  friends  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  Italian 
states,  and  were  prepared  to  dlraw  political  advantages  out 
of  this  friendship.     Thus  the  popular  party  were  driven  to 
join  the  enemies  of  Bome,  and  therefore  in  every  collision 
between  Bomans  and  Gauls  in  that  country,  Etruscans  were 
ranged  against  Etruscans  in  the  ranks  of  foreign  armies. 
The  state  of  things  in  Etruria,  and  the  relation  of  poli- 
tical parties  there  to  Bome,  are  illustrated  more  especially 
by  the  events  which  took  place  in  Yolsinii,  a  town  that 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  about  this  time  the  head 
of  the  Etruscan  confederation.     The  events  to  which  we 
refer,  it  is  true,  belong  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  the 
year  265  B.C.,  twenty  years  after  the  battle  of  Arretium, 
and  only  one  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Punic 
war ;  but  the  state  of  things  in  Yolsinii  which  called  them 

1  See  p.  461.  Kiebnhr  (Rom.  Gesch.,  iii.  321 ;  English  transladon,  iii.  274  «r 
seq.)  remarks  that  the  danger  from  the  Oauls  was  the  canm  of  the  good  nndfT' 
standing  and  long  peace  botween  Etroria  and  Rome. 

*  Livy,  V.  33.  •  St»e  above,  p.  467. 
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forth  is  clearly  of  a  mucli  older  date,  and  they  were     CHAP, 
evidently  not  isolated   or  exceptional    phenomena,  bnt  v^ — ,— I-' 
were  only  indications  of  the  development  which  for  a  long    290-^282 
time  had  been  going  forward  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Etmscan  states. 

After  long  internal  straggles  in  Volsinii  a  revolution  ReToiution 
broke  out  in  the  year  265  B.C.     The  nobles  lost  all  share  ^°  Volsinii. 
in  the  government,  which  they  had  obstinately  refused  to 
share  with  the  commonalty.     A  democratic  government 
was  established,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  revolution 
was  carried  out  with  much  severity  and  cruelty.     The 
lower  class  of  people  in  Etruria  were  no  doubt  inca{)able  of 
the  moderation  of  the  Boman  pleb»,  and  the  Lucumones 
or  nobles  had  not  the  political  Wisdom  of  the  Boman 
patricians.     The  old  contrast  between  masters  and  serfs 
had  remained,  and  had  lost  nothing  in  the  course  of  time 
in  bitterness  and  harshness.     Hence  the  revolution,  when 
it  came  at  last,  was  violent,  although  the  descriptions 
of  it  given  by  the  Boman  historians  are  manifestly  great 
exaggerations.'      It   is    represented    by  the    moralising 
writers  of  the  later  time  as  a  consequence  of  the  extreme 
luxury  and  dissoluteness  of  the  Volsinians.     The  citizens, 
becoming  eflfeminate  and  weak,  allowed  the  power  to  be 
wrested  out  of  their  hands  by  their  own  slaves,  who,  after 
having   gained  admittance  into  the  senate  and  to  the 
public  offices,  seized  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  re- 
taliated upon  the  nobles  by  all  sorts  of  exactions,  spolia- 
tions, and  cruelties.     They  put  themselves  in  possession 
of  the  property  of  the  rich  by  compelling  them  to  make 
them  their  heirs,  they  forbad  the  social  gatherings  of  the 
free-born  citizens,  married   their   daughters,  committed 
adultery  with  impunity,  and  violated  the  honour  of  every 

*  Zonaras,  viii.  7.  Valer.  Max.,  ix.  1,  ext.  2.  Florus,  j.  21.  Orosius,  jv.  6. 
Anrelias  Victor,  De  Vir.  III.,  36.  The  commons  of  Volsinii,  who  were  admitted 
to  the  senate  and  the  public  offices,  are  called  manumitted  slaves.  In  one  sense 
this  is  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  plebeians  in  Volsinii,  as  well  as  in  Rome,  were 
the  descendants  of  people  conquered  in  war,  i.e.  of  slaves.  In  a  similar 
manner  Herodotus  (vi.  83)  speaks  of  an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  Argos,  where  we 
mujt  think  of  the  lower  class  of  citizens,  the  demos  or  plebs.    Cf.  Justin,  18,  3. 
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BOOK     noble  bride.^    It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  this  can- 
^_    /  ^   cature  the  real  features  of  the  Volsinian  revolution,*  and 
^90-282    ^  ggg  jTj^^j^  j^g  course  was  not  unlike  the  political  derelop- 

ment  in  Bome.  The  chan^g  of  the  original  slaves  into 
freedmen,  into  clients  and  citizens  with  an  inferior  franchise 
without  an  J  share  in  the  goyemment  and  legislation  ;  then 
the  admission  of  these  to  the  senate,  to  the  public  offices, 
and  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  old  citizens ;  the  granting 
of  the  right  of  intermarriage,  with  which  the  right  of 
inheritance  was  connected ;  the  limitation  of  the  patrician 
assemblies  and  clubs,' — all  these  are  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  plebeian  rights  with  which  we  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  in  the  internal  history  of  Bome.  The  nobles 
of  Volsinil  would  not  abide,  unfortunately,  by  the  results  of 
their  internal  revolution,  but  sought  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  their  hated  opponents  by  foreign  aid.  They 
secretly  sent  an  embassy  to  Bome,  to  bring  about  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Boman  government  in  their  favour-  The 
conspirators,  on  their  return  to  Volsinii,  were  seized,  tor- 
tured, and  executed,  together  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
aristocratic  party.  A  Boman  army  now  advanced  before  the 
unhappy  town.  Sanguinary  combats  took  place.  A  for- 
tified town  like  Volsinii,  defended  by  men  who  were  driven 
to  despair  and  doomed  to  die,  could  not  be  taken  at  the 
first  onset.  The  Boman  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  was 
killed.  M.  Valerius  Flaccus  followed  him  in  the  command, 
blockaded  the  town,  and  reduced  it  at  last  by  hunger.  A 
bloody  sentence  was  now  passed  on  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  In  this  fatal  revolutionary  war  the  venerable 

'  Valer.  Max.,  iz.  ezt.  2 ;  '  Ac  ne  qiu  Tirgo  ingenuo  nnberet  cuioB  cuidtrnteni 
non  ante  ex  numero  ipsorum  aliquis  delibasset.'  This  remindB  us  of  the 
alleged  feudal  right  of  the  French  nobility. 

'  Compare  the  just  remarks  of  Niebuhr,  Horn,  Cruch.,  i.  131 ;  'RngHfh  tnas- 
lation,  i.  124. 

'  The  '  coitiones/  i.e,  associations  and  dnbs,  chieflj  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  elections,  seem  to  haTe  been  rery  obnoxious  to  the  political 
moralists  of  Rome.  They  are  invariably  condemned  as  illegal  or  pemicioas,  ind 
no  doubt  often  were  B0.-~LiTy,  iii.  36,  66 ;  vii.  32 ;  iz.  26.  Cicero^  PtflK. 
zxii.  63. 
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and  wealthy  town  of  Volsinii  perished.    It  waa  sacked     CHAP. 
and  destroyed ;  ihe  democratic  party  was  annihilated,  the  .  ^^'  . 
wretched  remnants  of  the  nobility  were  restored  to  power    290-282 
over  the  rains  of  their  native  town.     Volsinii  never  rose 
from  the  ashes.    A  new  town  was  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  the  aristocratic  party  had  the  satisfaction  of 
establishing  a  government  to  their  liking.     Thus  dealt 
the  Bomans  with  a  friendly  town  which  had  sought  their 
help  in  her  domestic  troubles.    The  intervention  in  the 
civil  war  and  the  destruction  of  Yolsinii  were  extolled 
in  Bome  as  a  victory  over  Etruria.     Triumphs  were  cele- 
brated, and  innumerable  works  of  arfc  and  rich  spoils, 
which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  had  been  collected  in  the 
metropolis  of  Etruscan  art  and  civilisation,  were  carried 
off  to  adorn  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol. 

If  at  this  time  the  Gauls  had  been  in  a  position  per-  Ii^oction  of 
mitting  them  to  oppose  the  Bomans,  tiiey  would  most 
assuredly  have  befriended  the  oppressed  popular  pariy  in 
Yolsinii,  but  after  their  defeat  at  the  Yadimonian  Lake, 
they  kept  quiet  for  forty-five  years.  This  was  the  period 
during  which  swarms  of  Gauls  overran  Macedonia  and 
Greece.  Bome  knew  how  to  make  use  of  this  respite,  by 
overthrowing  one  of  the  now  useless  bulwarks  against 
vrhich,  in  former  years,  the  Grallic  onsets  had  been 
broken. 

The  Bomans  succeeded  in  the  destruction  of  Yolsinii  Change  in 
and  in  the  subjection  of  Falerii,  which  took  place  in  the  tor  of  the 
year  292  b.o.,^  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ^truacana, 
other  Etruscan  towns  to  oppose  their  aggression.     The 
Etruscans  exhibited  now  the  same  indifference  to  the  fate 
of  their  countrymen  as  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  earlier 
when  Yeii  was  attacked,  and,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years, 
destroyed  by  the  Bomans.   The  warlike  spirit  of  this  people 
had  evidently  fled.     They  lived  now  only  for  sensual 
pleasures.     For  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years 
history  has  next  to  nothing  to  relate  of  them.     Their 
pacific  relations  to  Bome  remained  unbroken,  and  this 

>  Zonnras,  tuL  1. 
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enabled  them  to  practise  the  arts  of  peace,  to  cultivate 
their  land  like  a  garden,  and  to  create  innumerable  works 
of  arty  which  attest  their  superior  talent  and  great 
wealth.  They  joined  in  no  conspiracy  against  Borne  with 
the  peoples  of  southern  Italy,  with  the  Samnites,  the 
Lucanians,  the  Tarentines,  or  with  F^rrhnB.  When 
Pyrrhus  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bome,  after 
his  victory  at  Heraclea-,  and  hoped  to  find  the  Etruscans 
willing  to  join  in  a  war  against  JBome,  all  was  tranquil 
in  the  whole  of  Etruria.  Bome  was  quite  safe  on  this 
side,  and  could  direct  all  her  energies  to  the  south. 

The  strength  of  the  Samnites  had  been  broken  in  the 
third  war.    They  could  no  longer  hope  to  oppose  the 
extension  of  the  Boman  power  in  the  southern  districts  of 
the  peninsula.   The  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Yenusia 
was  the  first  step  by  which  Borne  prepared  her  lasting 
dominion  over  that  district.     The  turn  was  now  come  for 
the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast,  which  till  now  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Bomans  and  the  Italians,  and 
who,  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  entertained  the  hope 
of  prolonging  their  own  independence  through  the  internal 
struggles  of  the  Italian  nations.    As  soon,  however,  as  a 
decided  superiority  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent 
powers  was  established,  it  became  clear  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greek  towns  was  gone.     There  had  been 
a  time  when  they  might  have  hoped  to  Hellenise  Italy. 
They  could  have  accomplished  this  object  if  they  had  been 
united,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  local 
independence  for  the  common  good.     That  time  was  past. 
They  had  now  no  choice  but  to  be  absorbed  by  the  natives 
of  Italy.     This  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  their 
mutual  jealousy  and  their  murderous  wars  among  them- 
selves. 

Thurii  was  the  first  Greek  town  which  was  drawn 
towards  Borne.  Hard-pressed  by  Uie  Lucanians,  who  irer^ 
in  the  habit  of  breaking  into  the  wealthy  Greek  settle- 
ments as  the  animals  of  the  forest  invade  the  fields  and  the 
flocks  of  man,  the  people  of  Thurii  applied  to  Borne  for  help- 
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The  Lucanians   had  rendered   mucli  important  service     CHAP, 
to  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite  war.     They  probably  ^      }  _^ 
.   thought  themselves  justified,  after  the  peace  with  the     290-282 
Sanmites,  in  paying  themselves,  by  laying  under  contribu- 
tion Greek  cities  which  were  at  the  same  time  wealthy 
and  unable  to  make  a  stout  resistance.     Perhaps  they 
contemplated  even  the  conquest  and  lasting  possession  of 
Thurii.    They  had  just  seen  a  Greek  town  seized  by  coun- 
trymen of  their  own,  and  were  no  doubt  eager  to  follow 
sach  a  shining  example.     The  Sabellian  mercenaries  who 
had  served  in  Sicily  under  A.gathokles  had  surprised  the 
Greek  town  of  Messana  in  Sicily,  had  massacred  all  the 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  lived  now  in  abundance 
and  luxury.     The   Romans   could    not    allow   a   similar 
capture  of  an  Italian  town  by  a  warlike  people  like  the 
Lucanians,  and  so  they  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  war 
against  their  old  allies  the  Lucanians,  and  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  Thurinians.^   In  this  war  with  the  Lucanians, 
as  might  be  expected,  Samnites'  and  Bruttians  took  a 
part.     Caius  Fabricius  gained  great  victories,"  raised  the 
siege  of  Thurii,*  and,  after  placing  a  garrison  there,  re- 
turned laden  with  spoils  to  Rome.* 

The  success  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  not  confined  Extension 
to  the  military  occupation  of  Thurii.      Locri,  Croton,  and  j^^^^ 
Rhegium  received  Roman  garrisons.^     All  of  the   most  power 
important  Greek  towns  along  the  coast  were  thus  in  the  Greek  ^ 
power  of  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  Tarentum.     The  <*^'^®«- 

*  Dionysius,  excerpt  2344.  Valer.  Max.,  i.  8,  6.  The  war  was  declared,  not 
against  the  Lucanian  people  in  general,  but  against  Sthenius  Statilius,  the 
commander  of  the  Lucanians.  This  shows  that  only  a  band  of  Lucanian  free- 
booters was  concerned.  Such  bands  must  have  existed  also  among  the  Samnites, 
and  baye  carried  on  war  on  their  own  account  after  the  Samnite  nation  had 
concluded  peace  with  Rome.  The  alleged  yictories  of  the  Romans  over  the 
Samoites  in  this  period  (Livy,  ep.  xii.)  can  refer  only  to  encounters  with  such 
bodies  of  warlike  adventurers  and  plunderers. 

*  Probably  not  communi  consilio,  but  as  freebooters. — See  preceding  note. 
■  Dionysius,  xviii.  6.     Valer.  Max.,  i.  8,  6. 

*  Pliny,  HUt.  Nat.y  xxxiv.  16.  •  Dionysius,  xviii.  7. 

*  The  exact  time  cannot  be  fixed.  But  the  period  preceding  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Pyrrhus  seems  the  most  likely,  at  least  with  regard  to  Locri  and 
Cioton,  perhaps  also  of  Rhegium.    See  Droysen,  Hdlenumus,  ii.  122,  note  56. 
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possession  of  this  town  would  liaye  completed  the  mOitaiy 
supremacy  of  Borne  over  southern  Italy,  and  it  seemed 
now  a  natural  and  legitimate  object  of  the  Boman  policy 
to  add  this  keystone  to  the  edifice.  Tarentum  was  doomed ; 
but,  before  it  fell,  events  took  place  calculated  to  test  to 
the  uttermost  the  courage  and  energy,  the  perseyerance 
and  self-dcTotion,  of  the  Boman  people. 
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Sjbaris,  Tarentum  was  decidedly  the  most  flourishing  and  ^ ,_L. 
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the  most  powerful    town    in     Magna  Grsecia.    It  was 
originally  a  Spartan  colony,  but  had,  like  the  other  Greek 
towns  in  Italy,  received  in  course  of  time  a  very  mixed  Co^ition 
population,  embracing  also  native  Italians.    The  primi-  Taren- 
tive  aristocratic  constitution  had  given  place  to  a  demo-  ^^*** 
cracy,  when  a  great  number  of  the  nobles  had  fallen  in  a 
bloody  engagement   with  the  neighbouring    lapygians. 
The  constitution  of  Tarentum  was,  however,  by  no  means 
a  licentious  or  unreasonable  democracy,  as  it  is  represented 
by  the  flatterers  of  the  Bomans.     Aristotle  speaks  of  it 
approvingly.*     On  the  whole,  the  Tarentines  have  not 
deserved  the  bad  name  they  bear.'     Their  history  is 
perhaps  the  most  creditable  among  all  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Italy  and  Sicily.  If  they  were  not  so  conspicuous 
for  military  virtues  and  brilliant  exploits  as  the  Syracusans, 
they  were  at  least  not  exposed  to  the  same  political  cala- 
mities, and  were  not  always  tossed  about  between  tyranny 
and  anarchy.     They  seem  on  the  whole  to  have  proceeded 
cabnly  and  quietly  in  the  regulation  of  their  internal 
affairs,  although  among  them,  as  in  jdl  free  states,  but 
especially  in  the  Greek  city  republics,  the  struggle  between 
an  ariBtocratic  and  a  democratic  party  was  the  main-      , 
spring  of  political  life.     We  hear  of  no  bloody  collision  of 

*  Aristotle,  Polit.t  yi.  8,  5. 

*  The  same  maj  be  said  of  Sybaris.    See  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  iiL  528. 
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BOOK  parties  in  Tarentum,  which  may  perhaps  be  accotinted  for 
% — ^ — »  by  the  undisputed  dominion  of  the  democracy.  That  the 
282-272  Tarentines  took  an  active  part  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Greek  people  they  could  prove  by  pointing  to  their  fellow- 
citizen  Archytas,  who  so  far  enjoyed  their  confidence  that 
he  was  intrusted  for  years  with  a  leading  influence  in  the 
state.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  in  this  rich  and 
flourishing  commercial  town,  the  fine  arts^  and  literature' 
found  a  fruitiul  soil.  The  situation  of  Tarentum  was 
extremely  favourable.  A  narrow  tongue  of  land,  which  in 
^  the  northern  comer  of  the  gulf  extended  from  east  to 
west,  and  on  its  western  extremity  nearly  touched  the 
opposite  coast,  formed  a  safe  and  almost  dock-like  harbour, 
secure  against  all  storms  frx>m  the  sea,  while  the  open 
roadstead  outside  offered  good  anchorage.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  inner  harbour  was  a  hill,  on  which  the 
citadel  rose  as  on  an  island.  The  town  covered  the  narrow 
tongue  of  land  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  harbour, 
and  was  so  built  that  the  cross  streets  led  to  the  water  on 
each  side.  No  single  town  in  Magna  Grsecia  had  a  more 
favourable  position  for  navigation  and  commerce.'  In 
addition  to  this,  the  sea  in  those  parts  was  full  of  fiish,^ 
and  thus  furnished  a  great  portion  of  the  food  of  -the 
people.  The  districts  round  Tarentum  were  excellent 
pasture  and  arable  land.  The  diligence  and  skill  of 
the  Tarentines  knew  how  to  turn  these  natural  gifts  to 
their  utmost  advantage.  To  their  extensive  commerce 
they  joined  an  important  manufacturing  industry,  and 
Tarentine  textile  fabrics  and  dyed  stufls  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation.* 

'  Strabo  (vi.  3)  mentions  a  colossal  bronze  statne  of  Zens,  the  largest  ra 
existence  after  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes ;  also  a  colossal  statue  of  HesaUas  bj 
Lysippos. 

'  The  oldest  Roman  poet,  livius  Andronicus,  was  a  Tarentine,  and  vis 
carried  away  to  Rome  in  272  s.a  as  a  slave,  on  the  capture  of  Tarentum.  The 
Hellenixing  period  of  Roman  literature  is  therefore  in  a  manner  direcdj 
liected  with  Tarentum. 

'  On  the  favourable  position   of  Tarentum  as   a  commercial  town, 
Folybius,  x.  1.  ^  See  Grote,  JRst,  ((f  Gtuce^  iii  516. 

*  Droysen,  HeUeniamus,  ii.  97. 
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been  on  the  whole  peaceable.     They  could  not,  of  course, 
avoid  all  conflicts  with  their  neighbours,  especially  with 
the  Thurinians,  but  we  find  no  trace  of  their  having  am- 
bitious  intentions  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  their  policy  of 
dominions.     Nevertheless  they  did  not  give  themselves  up,  ♦j^^J*'^'*" 
as  has  been  said  of  them,  to  indolent  luxury.     They  knew 
how  to   maintain  their  position   against  the  rapacious 
Lucanians  and  Messapians,  as  also  against  the  far  more 
dangerous    tyrants    of    Syracuse,   who   visited   so  many 
Italian  towns  with  fire  and  sword.     It  is  said  that  the 
Tarentines   at  the  time   of  their  prosperity  brought  an 
army  of  20,000  men  into  the  field.     In  addition  to  this 
they  had  a  respectable  fleet,  and  if  they  did  not  claim  to 
rule  the  sea,  they  were  at  least  in  a  position  to  protect 
their  own  commerce  and  their  town,  which  was  impreg- 
nable so  long  as  the  harbour  was  open.     Yet  the  continu- 
ally repeated  attacks  of  the  Italians  sorely  tried  Tarentum 
at   last.     Exposed  to  the  harassing  depredations  of  the 
mountaineers,  agriculture  became  more  and  more  pre- 
carious.    It  was  not  possible  to  defend  effectually  the 
whole  territory,  and  to  deprive  trade   and  industry  of 
thousands  of  hands  which  would  have  been  necessary  to 
keep  the  enemy  everywhere  in  check.     Hence  the  Taren- 
tines called  first  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  then  the 
Molossian  prince  Alexander,  and  at  last  Eleonymus  of 
Sparta,  to  fight  for  them  against  the  Italians. 

Thus  the  Tarentines  successfully  kept  off  their  enemies,  Roman 
whilst  the  Samnite  wars  occupied  the  Sabellian  nations  in  ^ents^ 
other  parts,  and  they  were  of  course  well  satisfied  that 
these  wars  continued  so  long.  In  fact  they  could  wish  for 
nothing  better  than  that  the  Romans  and  Samnites  shotdd 
continue  to  keep  each  other  in  check.  It  is  related*  that 
they  made  an  attempt  to  act  as  arbitrators  in  the  third 
Samnite  war,  and  that  they  required  both  Romans  and 
Samnites  to  lay  down  their  arms.     But  they  had  neither 

'  liiTj,  is.  14.    The  story  looks  like  a  fiction  and  deserres  no  credit. 
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•  BOOK     the  courage  nor  the  strength  to  inforoe  obedience  to  a 
« — r^-^  sentence  of  arbitration,  and  so  the  j  were  obliged  to  look 
^^        on  whilst  Samninm  was  more  and  more  ezhansted  by  Ihe 
wars  with  Borne.    Now,  after  the  termination  of  the  third 
war,  it  was  no  longer  their  flocks  and  their  oonntiy-hoiises 
alone  which  thej  had  to  defend  from  the  rade  hands  of 
the  spoilers.   The  goal  of  the  Boman  legions  was  the  citadd 
of  Tarentnm ;  the  Bomans  conld  only  aim  at  possessing 
what  the  Lncanians  had  contented  themselyes  with  spoiling 
and  plundering. 
State  of  There  was  peace  and  amity  between  Borne  and  Taren- 

^^ntum.  ^^^*  However  clearly  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
might  have  nrged  the  Tarentines  not  to  allow  the  Sam- 
nites  to  be  utterly  crushed,  they  had  still  abstained  from 
all  acts  of  hostility  towards  Bome.'  Samnium  bled  to 
death  before  their  eyes,  and  the  Bomans  established  them- 
selves at  Yenusia,  close  on  the  frontier  of  the  Tarentine 
territoiy.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  would  stop 
there ;  and  sober  men,  who  saw  clearly  the  hopelessness  of 
a  continued  resistance,  probably  thought  a  union  vrith  Borne 
the  only  chance  of  being  able  to  save  the  independence  of 
the  town.  The  ciiy  of  Naples  frLmished  a  precedent. 
Naples  preserved  her  own  local  self-government  and  her 
Greek  nationality  under  Boman  suprema<7.  This  view 
was  supported  chiefly  by  the  better  and  wealthier  class  of 
citizens,  who  with  a  greater  insight  into  the  political 

>  LiTj  (yiii.  27)»  Zonans  (yiii.  2),  and  Orofiias  (iii.  22)  repMtent  th* 
Tarentines  as  the  enemies  of  Rome  and  friends  of  the  Samnites.  However, 
they  do  not  report  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Tarentines,  and  we 
most  therefore  conclude  that,  whatever  may  hare  been  the  sentiments  and  fc 
of  the  latter,  they  observed  strict  nentrality.  This  is  the  more  likely 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  existed  between  Tarentnm  and  Rome,  which 
probably  concluded  before  the  second  Samnite  war,  according  to  Niebohr's 
conjecture  {fiom,  Gtsch.,  iii.  318;  English  translation,  iii.  272).  The  direct  and 
immediate  enemies  of  Tarentum  were  the  Lncanians.  It  is  ihenfors  poomUe  that 
when  the  Romans  and  Lncanians  made  common  cause  against  Samninm,  the 
Tarentines  looked  upon  the  Samnites  as  their  friends  and  npon  the  Rnuans 
as  their  enemies.  Nerertheless  they  probably  abstained  from  direct  hostilities 
against  Rome.  Their  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  Rome  was  in  full  foctse 
in  282  B.C.,  nor  were  they  ever  accused  of  haying  broken  it. 
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sequence  than  the  ntter  ruin  of  their  native  town.*    There    ^^'^^ 
was  thus  a  Roman  party  in  Tarentum,'  which,  as  every- 
where in  the  Italian  towns,  consisted  naturally  of  the  ad- 
herents of  aristocratic  institutions.    These  were  opposed 
by  the  democrats,  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  were  pre- 
pared to  hazard  everything  for  the  defence  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  town  and  of  the  popular  form  of  government, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  wotdd  have  had  little 
chance  of  continuing  long;  but  even  the  most  reckless 
demagogues  were  not  so  blind  that  they  expected  to  be  able 
to  withstand  the  Bomans  with  their  own  unaided  strength. 
Accordingly  they  directed  their  hopes  towards  Greece, 
from  whence  three  times  already  help  had  come  to  the 
Italian  Greeks.    Whether  negotiations  had  commenced 
with  King  Pyrrhus  in  the  very  commencement  of  the 
quarrel  with  Bome  we  cannot  teU.    It  is,  however,  very 
probable  that  this  was  the  case,   for  as  early  as  289 
B.C.,  I.e.  eight  years  previously,  the  Tarentine  fleet  had 
assisted    Pyrrhus    in    the  defence    of   Corcyra    against 
Demetrius,'    and  therefore  they  could    expect  help  in 
return.*     The  Bomans  therefore  were  in  danger  of  see- 
ing the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  richest 
and  most  influential  town,  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
power,  which  might  put  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  consoUdation  of  their  dominion  in  Italy. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when,  in  the  autumn  of  the  Defeat  of 
year  282  b.o.,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  a  Boman  fleet  of  flett  a t°*° 
ten  ships  of  war  appeared  before  the  harbour  of  Tarentum.  Tarentum. 
The  treaty  of  301  B.C.*  forbade  the  Bomans  to  sail  beyond 

>  Zonaras,  viii.  2. 

'  One  of  the  leaders  of  this  party  was  Aristarchiu,  of  whom  we  are  told 
(Zonaras,  Tiii.  13)  that  he  fled  to  Bome. 

*  Pauaanias,  i.  12. 

^  This  hypothesis  agrees  with  the  expression  of  Justin,  xriii.  1 ;  '  Iterata 
Tarentinomm  legatione.' 

*  The  date  is  coi^jectnral ;  Niebuhr(i?am.  Geseh.^  iii.  318 ;  Eaglish  translation, 
iii.  272)  is  in  favour  of  the  year  301  b.c.    Perhaps  the  treaty  was  <dder.    It  is 
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the  Lacinian  promontory  at  the  furthest  southern  extremity 
of  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  The  excitement  among  the  Taren- 
tines,  produced  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Boman 
fleet,  was  therefore  natural  and  justifiable.  If  the  foreign 
fleet  was  allowed  to  sail  into  the  inner  harbour,  Taxentum 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Bomans.^  The  Tarentines  inter- 
preted the  proceeding  of  the  Romans  as  an  open  act  of 
hostility.  Nor  could  they  Tiew  it  in  any  other  light,  con- 
sidering the  stipulations  of  their  treaty  with  Borne,  and 
considering  the  laws  of  legitimate  warfare,  as  they  were 
understood  and  accepted  at  that  time.  They  stood  bravely 
on  their  defence,  manned  their  ships,  and  sailed  out  to 
attack  the  Bomans.  Four  out  of  ten  Boman  vessels  were 
sunk,  one  was  taken,  the  others  escaped.  The  Boman 
admiral  fell,  a  number  of  seamen  and  soldiers  were  taken 
prisoners ;  the  former  were  sold  as  slaves,  the  latter  put  to 
death.' 

It  is  strange  that  ancient  as.  well  as  modem  writers 
have  represented  this  attack  on  the  Boman  fleet  as  an  act 
of  lawless  violence,  as  a  treacherous  and  unjustifiable 
surprise  of  harmless,  defenceless,  and  unsuspecting  men, 
by  a  demented  and  infariated  people.'  Surely  it  was  not  the 


not  unlikely  that  the  Romans  fiist  entered  into  amicable  relations  vith  Tarentnm 
at  the  time  when  thej  concluded  a  treaty  of  £riendship  with  Alexander  of  £pira9, 
the  captain-general  of  the  Tarentines,  about  330  b.c.,  though,  according  to  Stnbo 
(yi.  8, 4),  Alexander  fell  out  with  the  Tarentines.  If  these  amicable  relations 
were  afterwards  interrupted  (Diodorus,  xx.  104),  the  old  treaty  may  hare  bees 
renewed  after  the  departure  of  Kleonymus  in  301  b.c. 

*  Arnold  {Hist,  of  Bofne,  ii.  476,  note  25),  after  describing  the  situation  of 
Tarentum,  says :  *  An  enemy  entering  the  harbour  of  Tarentum  would  be  as 
completely  in  the  heart  of  the  city  as  in  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse  ;  and 
Cicero's  description  will  apply  even  more  strongly  to  Tarentum  than  to  Syra- 
cuse :  "  Quo  simulatque  adisset,  non  modo  a  latere  sed  etiam  a  teigo  magnam 
partem  urbis  relinqueret."  * — Cicero,  in  Verr.,  ii.  v.  38. 

'  Zonaias,  viii.  2.    Dio  Cass.,  frgm.  145.    Appian,  iii.  7. 

'  Mommsen,  Bom,  Geseh.,  i.  395.  '  These  disgraceful  proceedings  are  ex- 
plained only  by  the  sovereign  folly  and  the  sovereign  recklessness  of  a  goT«xxi- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The  Tarentines,  instead  of  summoning  the 
Boman  admiral  to  return,  attacked  him  without  giving  him  warning,  and 
thereby  committed  an  act  of  folly  as  well  as  barbarity — one  of  those  awful  acts 
in  which  civilisation  suddenly  loses  the  helm  and  naked  depravity  at&lk» 
before  us,  as  it  were  to  show  the  folly  of  the  childish  fancy  tJiRt  civiliAatioB 
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Bomans,  approaching  with  a  folly  equipped  fleet,  ready  for     CHAP, 
action,   who   could  be   considered   unprepared,   but   the  ^.  ■■ ,  '^^ 
Tai^ntinea,  who,  expecting  no  enemy,  were  Msembled  in    ^8^^272 
the  theatre,*  and  whose  ships,  lying  in  the  harbour,  could 
neither  be  ready  manned  nor  in  a  state  fit  for  an  engage- 
ment.  Kit  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  avoid 
a  collision — if  they  really,  as  it  is  stated,  sailed  up  to  the 
port  of  Tarentum  without  any  hostile  intention,  out  of 
mere  curiosity,'  and  expecting  a  fiiendly  reception,  they 
had  surely  time  enough  to  discover  their  error  and  to  sail 
back  before  a  single  Tarentine  vessel  could  get  out  of 
port  or  near  them.     The  fact  that  they  accepted  and 
fought  a  battle  shows  that  they  were  not  the  harmless 
strangers  they  are    represented    to    have    been.      But, 
supposing    that    the    action    was   fought   in    the    heat 
of  excitement,  and  without  justification  on  the  part  of  the 
Tarentines ;  is  it  likely  that,  instead  of  cooling  down  when 
the  battle  was  over,  they,  should  have  persisted  in  a  course 
of  folly  and  madness  ?     We  cannot  imagine  the  demo- 
cratic government  of  Tarentum  to  have  been  so  utterly 
savage  and  brutal,  so  regardless  of  the  laws  of  civilised 
warfare,  as  to  think  that  they  murdered  in  cold  blood  a 
number  of  innocent  men,  whom  they  had  enticed  into  a 
snare  and  attacked  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.     They 

can  root  out  bestiality  from  human  nature/  We  are  inclined  to  apply  to  this 
description  the  words  of  Polybius  (ii.  58,  §  12)  where  he  says  of  the  historian 
Phylarchus  :  6  <rvyypcuf>ths  aif-riis  rrjs  rtpanlas  X^^^  ^^  ti6ifoy  i^vHos  tUHivryKt 
rh  UXoy,  &AA&  Ked  ^vHos  iwlBaufoy.  A  very  different  opinion  is  expressed  by 
Droysen  {HelieniemuSf  ii.  107),  who  says  with  perfect  good  sense:  *The  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Tarentines  may  have  been  tumultuary,  but  did  not  the  act  of 
the  Bomans  amount  to  a  gross  violation  of  a  sworn  treaty,  a  most  insolent 
provocation,  the  most  imperious  arrogance  and  insult  offered  to  the  free  com- 
monwealth of  Tarentum  ?  Was  it  advisable  to  wait  until  these  Romans,  who 
had  just  occupied  Thurii,  should  declare  what  they  meant  to  do  in  Tarentum  ? 
Surely  the  Tarentines  were  justified  in  acting  like  men  attacked  by  their 
enemies,  and  in  looking  upon  the  peace  with  Eome  as  broken.' 

>  As  Niebuhr  {Horn.  Gesch.,  iii.  512  ;  English  translation,  iii.  439)  observes, 
they  were  perhaps  assembled  in  public  meeting,  not  to  see  a  play. 

*  Appian,  iii.  7}  2.  Not  one  of  the  writers  who  condemn  the  conduct  of  the 
Tarentines  has  taken  the  trouble  to  explain  why  the  Boman  fleet  was  sent 
to  Tarentum. . 
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BOOK     regarded  the  Boinans  and  treated  iliem  as  pirates,  and 
-, — t  they  were  folly  justified  in  doing  so.    Not  only  was  the 


war. 


^^m!^  treaty  with  Eome  which  excluded  Boman  ships  of  war 
from  the  Tarentine  Gulf  in  full  force ;  it  was  even  at 
this  time  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Tarentines, 
since  the  Bomans  had  shown  their  intention  of  establish- 
ing themselves  in  southern  Italy,  since  they  had  founded 
maritime  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  since 
they  had  occupied  Thurii.*  If  the  Bomans,  as  is  highly 
probable,  had  made  use  of  their  fleet  for  the  occupation 
of  Thurii,  and  had  since  then  established  there  a  station 
for  it,  this  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  treaty  with 
Tarentum,  which  must  have  galled  the  Tarentines  all  the 
more  as  they  had  not  the  courage  or  the  means  to  wage 
war  with  Home  on  that  account. 

Laws  of  Quite  irrespectively,  however,  of  any  special  treaty,  the 

entrance  of  foreign  ships  of  war  into  the  Tarentine 
harbour  was  an  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  as  then 
universally  recognised.  When,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  Athenian  fleet,  on  its  way  to  Syracuse,  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  Italy,  all  the  harbours  and  towns,  and  amongst 
them  that  of  Tarentum,  were  closed  against  it.'  The 
people  of  Camarina  declined  to  receive  into  their  harbour 
more  than  one  single  Athenian  war  vessel.'  The  Corey- 
rseans  likewise  would  not  consent  to  more  than  one 
Athenian  or  Lacedsemonian  war  vessel  entering  ikeir 
harbour ;  if  more  approached,  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
hostile.^  The  Bomans  showed  tiie  same  jealousy  them- 
selves, when,    some  years  later,    a    Carthaginian    fleet 

>  Mommsen  {JRom,  Quch,^  i.  395),  agreeing  with  Niebnhr  {fiom,  Geaek^  iii .  6 1 2 ; 
Eoglish  tianslatioD,  iii.  488),  says : '  That  treaty  belonged  to  a  time  long  past  and 
foigotten  ;  it  had  no  longer  any  meaning,  at  least  after  the  foundation  of  Hatzis 
and  Sena.'  This  is  a  most  dangerous  doctrine.  Are  treaties  to  be  considerod  as 
obsolete  and  no  longer  binding  when  they  begin  to  operate  for  the  protectioa 
of  the  weaker  and  for  the  restraint  of  the  stronger  party  ?  It  is  probable  that, 
since  the  foundation  of  Hatria  and  Sena  by  the  Romans,  the  TaientiBn 
thought  the  treaty  had  a  very  dear  and  important  meaning;  at  least  tkey  had 
not  foigotten  it. 

'  Thucydides,  vi.  84.  *  Thucydides,  vi.  52. 

^  Thucydides,  iii.  71.    Compare  Arnold,  Bist,  of  Borne,  ii.  477. 
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appeared  before  this  very  harbour  of  Tarentum.     They     CHAP, 
warned  the  Carthaginians  off,  though  the  latter  offered  s. 


their  co-operation  to  drive  away  the  garrison  of  Pyrrhus,  a  282-272 
service  they  were  bound  to  render,  according  to  the  terms 
of  alliance  between  Borne  and  Carthage.^  The  Eomans 
demanded  even  an  explanation  and  satisfaction  from 
Carthage.'  Is  it  probable  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
breach  of  law  which  they  had  committed  by  sending 
their  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  Tarentum  P 

The  proceeding  of  the  Bomans,  their  unexpected  ap-  Probable 
pearance  before  Tarentum,  and  the  decision  and  exaspera-  ^ion  of*Uie 
tion  of  the  Tarentines,  admit  only  of  one  explanation,  act  of  the 
There  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  Tarentum  a  Boman  party, 
consisting  of  the  upper  classes.  This  party  had  formed 
a  connexion  with  Bome,  and  hoped,  just  as  the  same  party 
had  done  in  Thurii,  to  deliver  up  the  town  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bomans.'  The  democrats  of  Tarentum,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  were  therefore  perfectly  justified 
in  frustrating  the  treasonable  intentions  of  their  oppo- 
nents, who  wished  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bomans,  and  in  treating  them  as  men  guilty  of  an 
act  of  hostility  without  a  previous  declaration  of  war. 
The  subsequent  events  showed  that  they  were  right,  that 
an  agreement  existed  between  the  Bomans  and  the 
aristocratic  party,  and  that  their  object  was  to  bring 
Tarentum  into  the  power  of  the  Bomans. 

However,  whether  the  Tarentines  were  in  the  right  or  Attack  on 
not,  that  was  no  longer  of  any  consequence.     The  die  was  the^Taren- 
cast,  and  the  war  with  Bome  was  now  inevitable  which  tines. 
Tarentum  had,  with  unpardonable  supineness,  postponed 
from  year  to  year,  at  a  time  when  decisive  action  might 

'  Polybius,  ill.  25.  Kapxn^^vioi  8i  jcal  jcar3t  BdXarrav  'Pm/uoTois  fiotfiMirntroy^ 
iip  Xptla  J. 

•  OrosiuB,  iv.  5. 

•  A  similar  occurrence  is  related  by  Livy  (rxiv.  27).  In  Syracuse  tbere  was 
a  Koman  and  a  Carthaginian  party.  The  Carthaginians  sent  a  fleet  to  Pachy- 
jiiim,  near  Syracuse,  to  raise  the  confidence  of  their  partisans.  Thereupon, 
Appins  caused  the  Koman  fleet  to  take  up  a  position  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  to  encourage  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  crowd  from  the  city  th^n 
xujshed  down  to  the  harbour,  to  resist  the  Bomans  in  case  they  should  disembark. 


•  » 
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sc     have  saTed  the  Samnites  from  being  oyerpowered.     Now 
dmt  their  blood  was  roused,  thej  resolved  to  repair  bj 
*%u^"    Tigonr  and  rapidity  their  past  neglect,   and  to  follow 
up  their  defensive  proceeding  against  the  Boman  fleet 
bj  an  attack  on  the  Boman  garrison  in  Thurii.     The 
occupation  of  Thurii  bj  the  Romans  had  been  a  ihom 
in  the  flesh  to  the  Tarentines.     With  the  Thorinians, 
their  near  neighbours,  thfey  had  fought  out  many  an 
old  grudge.    The  fertile  territory  of  Metapontum,  lying 
between  the  two  towns,  had  been  the  apple  of  discord. 
The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  Greek  towns  had  tamed 
out  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lucanians,  and  had  rendered 
it  possible  for  them  to  injure  and  to  weaken  both.     Now 
the  Thurinians,  to  save  themselves  from  the  Lucanians, 
had  called  to  their  aid,  not  their  countrymen,  the  Taren- 
tines, but  the  Boman  barbarians,  and  had  given  up  the 
town  to  them.'     This  called  for  revenge,  a  revenge  which 
was  recommended  also  by  policy.     Thurii  was  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  Tarentines,  probably  with  the  aid  of  the 
fleet  which  had  just  discomfited  the  Boman  squadron. 
The    Boman    garrison    of  Thurii  capitulated,   and   was 
allowed  to  retire.    The  aristocrats  were  expelled,'  and  the 
town  plundered.      A  democratic  government  was  esta- 
blished, as  a  matter  of  course. 
Bejection        Thus  the  war  with  Bome  had  in  fact  begun — a  war 
^  the        which  the  Tarentines  felt  was  more  than  they  could  carry 
demuidB     On   with   their  own    unaided  strength.     The   neeotia- 
litines.     ^^^8  Ynih  Pyrrhus,  which  were  begun  probably  much 
earlier,'  were  now  resumed.    But  it  would  take  a  consi- 
derable time  before  the  conditions  of  the  alliance  could  be 

1  Appian»  iii.  7,  1 :  h  rt  Sovplovf  iyicKiifupra  Tou^/itpoi,  tkt'EXX'qMs  frrcr 
M  "Pmfudovs  Ktnr4fvyoif  iunl  a^v  mU  voptXtfciir  o^o^i  Mmum,  ofrioc  /tjiXttn. 

*  Appian,  iii.  7f  1 :  robt  Im^aj^it  afrrSr  i^4$QXop, 

'  See  above,  p.  489.    It  is  probable  that  even  when  the  attack  was  made  on 

the  Boman  fleet,  the  Tarentines  calculated  on  the  support  of  Pyrrhus,  and  wen* 

encouraged  to  resist  the  Roman  schemes.    Perhaps  it  was  the  oeen- 

rhurii  which  drore  the  democratic  party  in  Tarentnm  to  seek  the 

the  king  of  Epiros. 
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agreed    upon,  and  before   Pyrrtus   could    complete  his     CHAP, 
preparations  for  an  expedition  across  the  Ionian  Sea.     In  '  . 

the   meantime  the   Romans  might    hope    to  anticipate    ^^^"^^^^ 
Pjrrhus,  and  in  one  way  or  another  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  Tarentum.     Their  first  step  was  not  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  as  might  have  been  expected  after  what  had 
taken  place  at  Tarentum  and  Thurii,  but  an  embassy, 
commissioned  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  and 
to  re-establish  the  old  friendly  relations  between  Bome 
and  Tarentum,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  that  unto- 
ward event  in  the  harbour  of  Tarentum.   Eome  demanded 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  delivering  up  of  those 
who  had  instigated  the  attack  on  the  fleet — that  is,  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party ;  moreover  the  restoration 
of  the   expelled  Thurinians,   and   compensation  for  the 
damage   done  to  that  town.*     Had  the  Tarentines  con- 
sented to  these  conditions,  Thurii,  as  well  as  Tarentum, 
would  have  fallen  at  once  into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
For,  after  the  surrender  of  the  heads  of  the  democratic 
party,  the  Roman  partisans  would  have  come  into  power, 
and  the  consequence  would  have  been  that  they  would 
have  put  the  town  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
just  as  the  democrats  afterwards  gave  it  over  to  Pyrrhus. 
Both   parties  tried  their  strength   for  some  time.     At 
length  the  democrats  prevailed,  and  rejected  the  Roman 
conditions.     Of  these  internal  contests  we  find  but  slight 
indications  in  our  authorities,  but  there  is  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  parties  were  not  so  violently  opposed  to 
one  another  in  Tarentum  as  in  other  Greek  towns,  where 
contests   of   this  sort    generally  ended  with   slaughter, 
confiscation,   and  the  exile  of  the  weaker  party.     The 
aristocratic  party  in  Tarentum,  which  advocated  a  treaty 
with  Rome,  could  not  carry  out  their  policy,  but  they 

'  Appian,  iii.  7i  2.  2iOiiara8,  viii.  2.  Prom  these  demands  it  would  appear 
that  the  Homans  considered  themselves  justi6ed  in  looking  npon  the  attack  on 
their  ships  as  a  violation  of  international  law.  But  we  shall  think  differently 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Samnites  are  said  to  have  delivered  up  their 
general  Brutulus  Papius  (Livj,  viii.  89),  and  that  the  Romans  did  not  scruple 
to  put  to  death  their  captured  enemies  who  had  been  carrying  on  legitimate  war. 
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BOOK     which  Taxentum  could  pass  into  their  hands.     By  treason 


.  the  Bomans  took  Tarentum  twice  at  a  later  period,  but 
282-272    j^QYQY  bv  forcc  of  arms.    Through  an  understanding  with  a 
friendly  party  inside  the  walls,  Tarentum,  like  so  many 
other  towns,  might  perhaps  be  won.     The  attempt  cer- 
tainly had  once  failed,  but  the  Romans  were  not  the  sort 
of  people  to  be  frightened  from  their  object  by  one  failure. 
They  therefore  decided  to  possess  themselves  of  the  town, 
if  possible^  by  the  help  of  their  friends.    The  attempt  by 
means  of  a  fleet  could  not  be  repeated.    An  army  was 
now   sent  by  land  into  the  Tarentine  territory  under 
the  consul  Q.  ^milius  Barbula,  commissioned  to  repeat 
the  offers  of  peace  made  by  Postumius,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  support  these  offers  by  suitable  operations  in  the 
field.  The  Tarentines  were  to  understand  clearly  what  they 
risked  if  they  continued  to  reject  the  treaty  with  Bome, 
and  to  look  elsewhere  for  support.     The  consul  scattered 
the  Tarentine  mercenaries  and  native  troops,  and  laid 
waste  the  country,  but  spared  the  property  and  persons  of 
the  adherents  of  the  aristocratic  party.     While  the  war 
was  thus  exercising  its  pressure  on  Tarentum,  the  Bomans 
still  offered  peace  on  the  previous  terms.    The  democrats 
were  in  a  difficult  position.     Some  of  their  most  influential 
men  were  absent  on  an  embassy  which  had  been  sent  to 
Pyrrhus.     Their  opponents  gained  ground  day  by  day, 
and  they  succeeded  at  last  in  appointing  Agis,  the  head  of 
the  Boman  faction,  as  commander-in-chief.     The  moment 
had  now  arrived  when  the  shrewd  and  persevering  pohcr 
of  the  Bomans  was  on  the  point  of  being  crowned  with 
success.    As  soon  as  Agis  should  have  entered   on  his 
office,  the  Bomans  might  hope  to  be  admitted  into  the 
town.     But  in  the  very  moment  of  success,  their  hopes 
were  dashed  to  the  ground.      The  precious  prize,  after 
which  they  had  ah*eady  stretched  forth  the   hand,  was 
wrested  from  them  by  one  more  rapid  in  the  race.    Kineas, 
the  ambassador  and  confidential  minister  of  King  Pjrrhixs. 
appeared  in  Tarentum  with  the  promise  of  immediate 
support  from  his  master.     Agis  was  deposed  from  hi^ 
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office  before  he  had  even  entered  on  it.     The  democratic     chap. 

XIV 

party  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  from  henceforth  the  > ',^ 

fate  of  Tarentum  was   placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ad-    282-272 
venturous  prince   who  boasted  of  having   sprung    from 
the  race  of  Achilles,  and  believed  himself  destined  to  be 
the  champion  of  the  Greeks  against  the  barbarians  and 
the  descendants  of  the  Trojans. 
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The  first  hostile  collision  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Greeks 
of  the  mother  country  obliges  us  to  cast  a  glance  at  the 
condition  of  that  country,  the  history  of  which  fix>m  thU 
tune  forwards  is  gradually  bound  up  with  that  of  Borne, 
and  whose  intellectual  life  was  to  fertilise  the  Soman,  and 
to  exercise  a  great  and  lasting  influence  on  the  course  of 
civilisation  in  antiquity  and  in  modem  times. 

When  Rome  emerged  from  the  narrow  limits  of  Latium, 
and,  by  the  conquest  of  Samnium,  became  the  first  power 
in  Italy,  when  she  glowed  in  youthful  vigour  and  was 
thirsting  for  action  and  dominion,  Greece  was  already 
at  the  end  of  her  political  career.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
free  commonwealths  of  the  olden  time  had  faded  away 
before  the  rising  sun  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  which, 
after  a  wonderfully  rapid  and  victorious  course,  set  in  the 
storm-clouds  of  a  period  as  calamitous  as  the  last  ages  of 
the  republics,  but  less  glorious.  Alexander  the  Great^  the 
deified  conqueror,  had,  with  the  aid  of  the  Greek  nation, 
overthrown  at  one  blow  the  decaying  edifice  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  and  had  formed  a  gigantic  empire,  whose  un- 
wieldy body  was  dissolved  as  soon  as  his  spirit  animated 
it  no  more.  His  example  had  fired  his  generals  with  a 
mad  passion  for  conquest  and  dominion,  and  there  arose 
everywhere,  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  India  and  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Falls  of  the  Nile,  Greek  kings  in  barbaric 
lands,  all  emulating  the  great  Alexander,  and  striving  net 
to  fall  short  of  their  illustrious  model  either  in  virtues  or 
in  vices.     Their  ambition  was  directed  to  form  states  anti 
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to  found  dynasties.     It  was  a  time  of  gigantic  struggles,     CHAP, 
wild  passions,  and  rapid  and  astonishing  changes.  Nothing  >.. — ^-L^ 


seemed  to  be  enduring.  Kingdoms  rose  and  disappeared 
again  in  quick  succession ;  they  grew,  expanded,  fell  to 
pieces,  and  were  formed  again  in  different  combinations  of 
the  constituent  parts,  as  the  blind  fortune  of  war  directed, 
or  the  genius  of  the  Macedonian  generals  shaped  them. 

In  vain  did  the  very  best  among  Alexander's  successors  Dissolu- 
strive  against  the  inert  opposition  which   Nature  herself,  Empire.  "^ 
in  the  extent,  position,  and  character  of  the  countries  of 
the  great  Macedonian  empire,  brought  to  bear   against 
every  attempt  to  restore  the  ill-cemented  monarchy  of 
Alexander.     Even  the  genius  of  Alexander  himself  would 
not  have  been  able  to  keep  together  for  a  continuance  the 
state  which  military  success  had  formed  for  the  moment. 
The  empire  was  broken  up  in  several  fragments,  the  form 
and  extent  of  which  were  chiefly  determined  by  geographi- 
cal conditions,  by  seas,  mountains,  and  deserts — the  natural 
boundaries,  which  can  seldom  be  overstepped  by  human 
efforts  for  a  long  time.     Egypt  separated  itself  first  from 
the  great  mass  of  countries  with  which  it  was  connected 
only  by  a  narrow  ligament,  and  Egypt  owed  principally  to 
its  geographical  seclusion  a  period  of  steady  development 
under  the  shrewd  Ptolemies.     In  the  same  manner  Europe 
broke  loose  from  the  Asiatic  parts  of  the  monarchy.     The 
original  country  of  Macedonia  shrunk  gradually  as  a  sepa- 
rate state  almost  within  its  old  limits,  and,  after  long  and 
chequered  wars,  fell  to  the  house  of  the  chivalrous  Demetrius 
Poliorketes.      Asia,   with   its   unfavourable   geographical 
formation  and  enormous  extent,  intersected  and  as  it  were 
rent  asunder  by  deserts  and  mountain  chains,  inhabited 
in  parts  by  warlike  tribes  whom  neither  the  Persian  kings 
nor  Alexander  had  brought  to  real  obedience, — Asia  itself 
proved  too  large  and  unwieldy  for  one  single  state,  and  was 
broken  np  into  several  parts.     Even  the  great  empire  of 
the  Seleukidse,  extending  from  the  mountains  of  Media  to 
the    Mediterranean   Sea,  could   make   no  pretensions  to 
represent  the  empire  of  Alexander.     The  eastern  provinces 
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of  the  Persian  dominion  as  far  as  the  Indus  had  nerer 
been  properly  conquered,  and  afber  Alexander's  death  thej 
soon  fell  again  into  the  power  of  native  princes  and  peoples. 
In  Asia  Minor  there  sprang  np  a  number  of  independent 
states,  such  as  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Pergamus.     The 
mountain  tribes  in  the  Taurus,  and  in  the  highlands  of 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  had  always  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence.    The  town  republics  of  Greece  and  the  islands, 
but  especially  the  trading  city  of  Rhodes,  which  soon  be- 
came a  naval  power  of  the  first  rank,  were  never  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  slavish  subjection  and  obedience  to  the 
new  monarchs  as  the  subdued  nations  of  Asia,  who  were 
never  accustomed  to  any  but  a  despotic  government.  They 
were  neither  despoiled  nor  enslaved.     They  retained  their 
own  constitutions  and  a  degree  of  political  independence 
which  appears  hardly  consistent  with  a  state  of  complete 
subjection.     The  internal  party  struggles  and  the  neigh- 
bourly feuds  were  limited,  democracy  was  mitigated ;  and 
if  the  Greeks  could  have  forgotten  what  they  had  once 
been,  if  they  had  understood  the  times  and  modestly  re- 
signed themselves  not  to  rule  and  tyrannize  over  others, 
they  would  still  have  enjoyed  a  full  measure  of  happiness 
and  national  glory.     Greece  was  still  the  home  of  the  arts 
and  the  nursery  of  civilisation.     The  Greeks  were  called 
by  their  high  gifts  to  teach  the  nations  around  the  Medi- 
terranean to  aspire  to  the  higher  enjoyments  of  hamanitr 
and  to  true  freedom.    They  were  chosen  and  fitted  by 
nature  to  take  the  lead  in  spiritual  and  intellectual  aspira- 
tions; and  no  barbarian  power  could  have  interfered  with 
them  or  hindered  them  if  they  had  only  understood  how 
to  subdue  their  own  evil  passions.    The  Greeks  themselvea. 
not  the  chances  of  an  adverse  fate,  are  to  blame  that  un- 
fortunately the  task  which  they  seemed  called  to  perform 
was  performed  but  partially  and  imperfectly. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  country  had  taken  haidlr 
any  share  in  the  national  development  of  the  Hellenic 
nation,  ^tolia  and  Akarnania  were  regarded  in  ihe 
Peloponnesian  war  as  still  barbarian   countries.      This 
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was  still  more  the  case  with  the  district  north  of  the  CHAP. 
Ambrakian  Gulf,  extending  along  the  Ionian  Sea  to  the  ^  _  ,  '  ^ 
Akrokeraunian  promontory  and  inland  as  far  as  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Pindus,  a  country  which,  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  adjacent  islands,  was  called  Epirus,  that  is, 
the  continent.  Still  the  peoples  who  lived  here — viz.,  the 
Molossians,  Chaonians,  Thresprotians,  and  others — were  in 
no  essential  points  different  from  the  Greeks.  They  were,  on 
the  contrary,  of  a  kindred  race,  and  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  Hellenes  was  chiefly  this,  that  they  had 
remained  behind  in  their  development  while  the  Hellenes 
had  made  rapid  strides  forwards/  In  the  older  times  there 
was  therefore  no  great  diversity  between  these  peoples  and 
the  other  Hellenic  races.  On  the  contrary,  these  districts 
were  rather  drawn  to  Hellas  in  the  primeval  period  by  com- 
munity of  religion  and  by  national  intercourse.  Here  was 
one  of  the  most  venerable  and  most  ancient  sanctuaries  of 
the  Greeks,  the  temple  and  the  oracle  of  ZeT:^s  in  Dodona. 
Here  the  impulse  was  given  to  the  Dorian  migration,  which 
changed  the  aspect  of  Greece,  for  from  this  part  came  the 
invaders  and  conquerors  of  Thessaly.^  In  these  wild  moun-s 
tains  and  narrow  valleys,  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the 
other  races,  they  had  preserved,  almost  in  its  original  purity, 
the  simple  manners  of  the  heroic  age.  While  everywhere 
else  in  Greece  hereditary  royalty  had  given  way  to  the 
dominion  either  of  the  nobles  or  of  the  people,  most  of 
these  small  tribes  of  Epirus  lived  under  hereditary  princes, 
of  whom  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  laid  claim 
to  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  rest.'  The  Molossians 
were  governed  by  a  king  who  traced  his  origin  back  to 
Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  The  chief  men  of  the  people, 
assembled  every  year  in  the  village  of  Passaron,  the  priur 
cipal  place  of  th^  country,  brought  to  their  king  the 
customary  presents  of  choice  cattle,  and  renewed  with 
him  mutually  the  oath  of  fidelity, 

»  Herodotus  (vi.  127)  considers  the  Epirots  as  Hellenes ;  Thucydides  (ii.  80) 
looks  upon  them  as  barbarians. 

^  Herodotus,  Tii.  176.    Curtius,  Gruch.  Gesch.f  i.  89.  •  Strabo,  yii.  8. 
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consisted  the  wealth  of  the  people.      The  inhospitable 
Moloasian    ^^^^7  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea  was  not  inviting  to  Greek 
kingdom,     settlers.     Trade,  industry,  the  arts,  which  were  developed 
in  the  busy  life  of  Greek  towns,  found  no  home  in  these 
inclement  highlands,  where  the  inhabitants  lived  only  in 
small  open  villages.     The  most  fertile  part  of  the  country, 
which  lay  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  was  politically  isolated 
&om  the  rest.    The  kings  of  the  Molossians  therefore,  even 
if  they  were  able  to  inforce  the  obedience  of  the  numerous 
races  of  the  interior,  were  not  great  potentates,  and  had 
but  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  take  a  leading  and 
honourable  part  in  the  national  affairs  of  Greece. 
Connexion       EpiTus  emerged  from  this  isolation  at  the  time  when 
houBerof*^  the  neighbouring  country  of  Macedonia^  which  had  long 
Macedonia  stood  m  a  similar  relation  to  Greece,  began  to  take  part 
Epirus.       ^   Grecian  politics.     Olympias,   the  wife  of  Philip   of 
Macedonia,  was  the  sister  of  Ale^lander,  the  king  of  the 
Molossians.     In  this  way  the  royal  houses  of  Macedonia 
and  Epirus  became  related  to  one  another,  and  this  re- 
lationship could  Hot  fail  to  have  a  great  influence  on  both 
countries.     After  Alexander  of  Epirus  had  fallen  in  the 
war  with  the  Lucanians,^  his  cousin  ^akides,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  government,  became  involved  in  the  troubles 
which  broke  out  in  Macedonia^  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der  the  Great,  respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
He  supported  the  claims  of  his  relations  of  the  royal  house 
of  Philip,  and  in  their  cause  lost  his  throne  and  his  life. 
The  wretch  Kassander,  who  never  carried  on  a  war  without 
treason  and  assassination^  and  who   saw  that  he  could 
secure  for  himself  the  Macedonian  throne  only  by  the 
extermination  of  the  family  of  Alexander,  had  instigated 
in  Epirus  a  rebellion  against  ^akides. 
Early  life        Pyrrhus,  the  SOU  of  ^akides,  was  at  that  time  a  child 
PyrrhuB.     ^  *^^  arms  of  his  nurse.      The  rebels  sought  his  life. 

>  See  at)ote,  p.  880, 
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A  few  faithful  servaiits  barely  succeeded  in   saving  the     CHAP, 
boy.      Glaukias,   king  of  the   neighbouring  lUyria,    es-  v,^ 

poused  his   cause^   protected  him  &om  the  revenge   of 
Eassander,   and,   when  Pyrrhus  was  twelve   years  old, 
he  conducted  him  back  to  Epirus  and  Set  him  on  the 
throne  of  his  father.     But  a  child  was  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  governing  such  an  unruly  nation  as  the  Epirots. 
After  a  few  years  Pyrrhus  was    again  an  exile.     As  a 
youth  of  seventeen  he  joined  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  who 
had   married   his   sister    Deidamia,   and  Was  just  then 
preparing  to  leave  Greece  and  go  to  Asia,  to  the  assist- 
ance  of  his  father  Antigonus^  who  wan  threatened  by  the 
alliance  of  Kassander,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus.     Pyrrhus 
fought  with  courage  by  the   side  of  his  brother-in-law 
Demetrius  in  the  great  battle  at  Ipsus.     But  victory  was 
on  the  side  of  his  enemies.  Pyrrhus  was  sent  as  a  hostage 
to  Egypt.     Here,  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  fortune  began 
at  length  to  smile  upon  him.   His  handsome,  manly  person, 
his  youthful  couifage  and  heroism,  together  with  his  royal 
bearing,  won  for  him  the  favour  of  the  royal  ladies.     The 
Queen   Berenice   selected  him  as    the  husband  of   her 
daughter  Antigone,  and  Ptolemy  was  very  glad  to  gain  in 
the  young  prince  a  friend  for  himself  who  would  be  a  use- 
ful ally  as  king  of  Epirus.     With  Egyptian  money  and 
troops  Pyrrhus  t-etumed  home,  where  he  found  his  cousin 
Neoptolemus  in  possession  of  the  government.     The  two 
princes  agreed  to  govern  in  common.     But  the  unavoid- 
able consequences  of  such  an  unsatisfactory  arrangement 
soon  began  to  appear ;  they  produced  at  first  mutual  sus- 
picion, then  fear  of  treachery,  at  last  assassination.     Neo- 
ptolemus was  the  victim,  probably  because  Pyrrhus  antici- 
pated an  act  which  the  other  was  meditating.     However, 
this  murder  casts  a  deep   shadow  on  the   character  of 
Pyrrhus,  who  seems  to  have  been  on  the  whole  remark- 
ably free  from  the  vice  then  too  common  among  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  of  shedding  innocent  blood. 

Pyrrhus,  at  length  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ExtenBion 
throne  of  his  fathers,  made  use  of  the  continual  disorders  2^  ^^? 

'  kingaom. 
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of  the  time  to  enlarge  his  kingdom.  The  two  sons  of 
Eassander,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  were  fighting  for  the 
possession  of  Macedonia.  Alexander  purchased  the  co- 
operation of  Pyrrhus  at  the  price  of  the  frontier  districts 
of  Paransea  and  Tymphssa.  and  of  the  country  on  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf.  whicJ  wai  most  imporbmt  for  Epiros. 
Now  Pyrrhus  acted,  on  a  smaller  scale,  like  the  great 
Alexander.  He  enlarged  Ambrakia,  which  became  from 
this  time  the  principal  town  of  the  country,  and  he  esta- 
blished harbours  and  towns.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Epiros 
had  access  to  the  sea,  an  easy  communication  with  Greece, 
and  a  fertile  district,  the  want  of  which  had  been  felt 
before.^  He  acquired  also  Corcyra  by  marriage  with 
Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  Agathokles  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
taken  this  island  in  one  of  his  predatory  expeditions.  He 
lost  it  again  when  Lanassa  ran  away  from  him  and  manied 
Demetrius,  who  thereupon  took  possession  of  the  island ; 
but,  with  the  help  of  the  Tarentine  fleet,  Pyrrhus  succeeded 
in  regaining  Corcyra,'  and  thus  the  friendly  relations  were 
formed  between  Tarentum  and  Pyrrhus  which  were  to 
lead  to  his  future  collision  with  the  Romans. 

Pyrrhus  reigned  six  or  seven  years  in  peace,  enjoying  a 
remarkably  long  respite  from  war  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy 
period.  He  was  then  drawn  again  into  the  vortex  of  dis- 
putes about  the  possession  of  Macedonia,  which  Demetrius, 
his  former  friend  and  present  enemy,  had  for  the  moment 
conquered.  A  league  was  formed  by  the  other  princes, 
Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  and  Lysimachus,  against  Demetrius. 
Pyrrhus  joined  this  league,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
Demetrius  out  of  Macedonia.  But  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  spoils  for  himself.  He  had  to  resign  them  to 
Lysimachus,  and  he  retired  into  his  own  kingdom,  where  he 
again  lived  in  peace  and  quiet  for  a  number  of  years  (from 
286  to  280  B.o).  If  we  reflect  that  Pyrrhus  for  the  con- 
siderable time  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years  ocoupied 
himself  with  the  quiet  government  of  his  country,  we  shall 


'  On  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Epirna  under  P^rhiu,  see  Drojs^a. 
HeOmitmus,  ii.  89,  Anm.  213.  *  Pausanias,  i.  12. 
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hardly  be  able  to  agree  with  those  who  call  him  a  mere  CHAP, 
military  adventurer,  without  any  higher  or  nobler  object 
than  fame  and  aggrandisement.  He  was  indeed  a  soldier 
of  the  first  rank,  a  true  soldier,  of  personal  lion-hearted 
courage — a  courage  which  called  forth  admiration  at  a  time 
surely  not  deficient  in  brave  warriors.  War  had  a  peculiar 
charm  for  him,  for  he  loved  the  din  of  battle  like  an 
Homeric  champion,^  without  thinking  of  the  ga.in  it  might 
bring.  He  was  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  to  be  the 
first  general  of  the  school  of  Alexander,  and  we  can  easily 
believe  the  story  related  by  Plutarch,  that  Hannibal  con- 
sidered him  the  greatest  military  genius.  The  Epirots, 
who  were  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  him,  called  him  *  The 
Eagle,'  and  followed  his  bold  flight  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  leads  to  victory.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  great 
politician,  with  a  talent  for  organisation,  and  an  able  ruler 
of  his  country  and  people.'  He  created  a  civilised  state  in 
the  wild  highlands  of  Epirus,  where  formerly  at  least  four- 
teen rude  tribes  had  led  a  half  predatoiy,  half  pastoral  life. 
How  well  this  state  was  knit  together  and  how  admirably  it 
was  organised  may  be  gathered  from  this,  that,  during  the 
absence  of  the  king  for  more  than  five  years  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  his  son  Ptolemy,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  could  conduct  the 
government  at  a  time  when  nothing  seemed  constant,  and 
when,  in  addition  to  old  enemies  and  rivals,  the  Gauls 
threatened  to  invade  the  land.  Ambrakia  owes  it  to  him 
that  it  became  the  seat  of  Greek  civilisation,  so  that  it 
deserved  to  be  named  with  the  most  celebrated  Hellenic 
towns.  He  knew  how  to  draw  towards  himself  men  of 
talent  and  character,  and  to  employ  them  in  his  service. 
The  Thessalian  Kineas — the  first,  but  surely  not  the  only 
one  in  his  council — was  not  a  mere  rhetorician  and  talker, 
but  a  statesman  whose  choice  refiected  credit  and  honour 


*  Plutarch  (Pyrrh.,  13)  applies  to  him  the  Homeric  words;  iroBdto'Mp  dSr^i* 
T€  irr6\%iA6v  rt. 

*  Polybius,  xii.  26 :  t5m  MvyeurrtvKSrvw  Ir  2(ic«X(f  firrit  Tdkofva  irpa-f 
yfAerriKtrrdrovs  Mpas  waptiKfi^ctfitw  "EpfioKpdniyx  Ti/ioA/orra  koX  lUt^ov  «^r 
'Hirei/HATijr. 
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upon  him.  If  his  contemporaries  compared  Elneas  to 
Demosthenes,  they  conferred  on  him  the  highest  praise 
which  a  man  could  aspire  to.  His  eloquence  no  doubt 
was  not  of  that  kind  which  roused  or  calmed  the  wares  of 
a  popular  assembly,  but  it  was  powerful  in  the  council  of 
kings  and  in  negotiations  with  ambassadors  of  foreign 
states.  Pyrrhus  said  of  him,  with  that  modesty  which  is 
peculiar  to  conscious  merit,  that  the  speeches  of  Kineaa 
had  conquered  for  him  more  towns  than  his  own  sword. 
In  one  thing  especially  Kineas  was  worthy  to  be  compared 
to  Demosthenes — ^that  he  was  a  man  of  decided  character. 
He  was  no  obsequious  servant ;  he  spoke  openly  with  his 
master,  and  devoted  himself  to  him  with  his  whole  souL 
That  Pyrrhus  knew  how  to  gain  the  attachment  and 
friendship  of  such  a  noian  shows  that  he  possessed  a  spirit 
capable  of  subduing  the  hearts  of  men.  It  was  not  from 
calculating  dissimulation,  but  from  the  impulse  of  his 
inmost  nature,  that  he  approached  his  inferiors^  with 
affability,  that  he  showed  himself  superior  to  derision  and 
insult,  that  he  forgave  conquered  enemies  and  recognised 
willingly  true  greatness  in  his  opponents. 

Qualities  like  these  mark  Pyrrhus  as  a  man  far  above 
the  mere  rude  soldier.  This  is  still  more  apparent  from  what 
we  are  told  of  his  literary  pursuits.  He  spared  time  and 
had  taste  enough  to  write  an  account  of  his  eventful  life. 
He  who  in  many  things  emulated  the  great  Alexander  had 
no  doubt  also  a  high  appreciation  of  the  glories  of  Greek 
art  and  poetry,  and  he  felt  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the 
people  whose  supremacy  over  the  barbarians  in  the  west 
he  endeavoured  to  establish. 

If  we  put  all  these  features  together  and  try  to  realise 


>  Plutarch  {IH/rrh,,  3)  relates  that  Pyrrhus  enjoyed  the  repntAtion  of  curing 
persons  suffering  from  the  spleen.  It  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  whit«  oock, 
the  patient  being  laid  on  his  back,  while  the  king  pressed  his  side  with  his 
right  foott  Nobody,  says  Plutarch,  was  so  poor  or  humble  as  to  be  refused 
admittance  to  the  king,  when  he  came  to  be  cured.  The  king  erfto  took  the 
cock  frraciously,  and  prized  it  as  one  of  the  most  acceptable  preeenta.  This 
eurious  and  characteristic  story  shows  that  touching  for  the  king^s  vril  was  aa 
old  practice. 
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the  picture  of  Pyrrhus,  we  shall  find  on  comparison  with  CHAP, 
what  we  know  of  Kassander,  Ptolemy  Kerannus,  and  most  ._^J'  ^ 
of  their  contemporaries,  who  distinguished  themselves 
chiefly  by  their  ungovernable  cruelty  and  faithlessness,  that 
Pyrrhus  was  not  only  one  of  the  ablest  generals  and 
princes,  but  amiable  also  as  a  man,  and  worthy  of  our  sym- 
pathy and  respect.  The  boldness  with  which  he  ventured 
on  an  undertaking  to  which  his  own  strength  and  that  of 
his  people  were  not  equal  cannot  degrade  him  in  our  eyes. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  nowadays  to  designate  as  a  great 
mistake  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy.  We  are 
wise  because  we  know  the  result.  But  if  we  can  realise 
the  times  and  circumstances  of  the  expedition,  and  place 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  we  shall 
probably  judge  differently. 

Pyrrhus  had  hitherto  been  attended  by  great  political  pians  of 
and  military  success.     He  had  created,  one  may  say,  a  p^^^^ 
mighty  empire.     His  Epirots  were,  as  soldiers,  quite  equal 
to  the  Macedonians,  and  he  thought  himself  not  unworthy 
of  being  compared,  as  a  general,  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
The   foundation  of  a  western  Grecian   empire  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  was  no  unreasonable  project.    If  his  predecessor, 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  had  almost  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
whole  of  Larger  Greece  and  in  subduing  the  Lucanians — an 
undertaking  which  was  frustrated  only  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin ;  if  the  tyrant  Agathokles  had  conquered  almost 
the  whole  island  of  Sicily  with  the  limited  forces  of  the 
town  of  Syi'acuse,  and  had  nearly  overthrown  the  proud 
and  mighty  Carthage,  then  certainly  the  king  of  the  new 
enlarged  and  strengthened  Epirus  might  hope  to  bring 
such  an  undertaking  to  a  successful  termination,  assisted 
by  the  Greek  towns  who  implored  his  help.     His  calcu- 
lation was  based  on  such  a  knowledge  of  facts  as  the 
history  of  the  previous  events  in  Italy  had  brought  out. 
Rome  was  to  him  an  unknown  quantity  which  he  did  not 
rate  sufficiently  high.  He  looked  upon  the  Romans  simply 
as  one  of  the  many  Italian  nations,  not   more   nor  less 
powerful  than  the  Lucanians  or  the  Samnites.     If  we  can 
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BOOK  believe  the  reports  about  the  war  (and  some  of  them  w^e 
^  '  ^  most  probably  from  the  pen  of  Pyrrhus  himself),  he  was 
both  astonished  and  disappointed  when  he  becajne  ac- 
quainted with  their  military  organisation,  their  state  aod 
their  policy.  Here  was  the  great  error  in  his  calculation, 
an  error  for  which  he  can  hardly  be  held  responsible ;  tor 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
Bome  at  that  time  was  nowhere  to  be  met  with  among 
the  Greeks. 
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in 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   WAS   OP   PTSSHUS   IN   ITALY  AND   SICILY. 

The  arrival  of  Kineas   in  Tarentum,  as  we  have  seen,^     CHAP. 

XVI. 

altered  at  once  the  situation  of  affairs.  The  Soman  party  >- — r-^ 
lost  power  and  influence ;  the  democrats  received  as  their  ^^ 
deliverers  a  force  of  3,000  Epirotic  soldiers  under  Milo,  pactions 
forming  the  first  detachment  of  the  army  of  Pyrrhus.  All  Tapentum. 
prospects  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Soman  difficulties 
were  at  an  end,  and  a  war  was  commenced  in  which  the 
independence,  perhaps  the  existence,  of  Tarentum  was  at 
stake.  The  consul  -^milius  retired  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tarentum,  to  pass  the  winter  in  Apulia.  His 
project  of  getting  possession  of  the  town  by  an  agreement 
with  the  Eoman  party  had  failed,  and  he  could  now  effect 
nothing  more. 

Pyrrhus  himself  soon  landed  on  Italian  soil.  During  Arrival  of 
the  course  of  the  year  281  B.C.  he  had  completed  his  Sj'^^^^ 
preparations.  With  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus,  the  rulers 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  with  Antigonus,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  he  had  concluded  treaties,  by  which  he  not  only 
provided  for  the  security  of  his  own  hereditary  kingdom 
of  Epims,  but  obtained  promises  of  assistance  for  his  cam- 
paign in  Italy.  His  rivals  were  glad  to  see  him  embark  on 
a  distant  expedition,  because  he  was  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  competitors  for  the  possession  of  Macedonia. 
After  a  very  dangerous  passage,  in  which  he  lost  many  of 
his  ships,  Pyrrhus  landed  in  Italy  before  the  beginning 
of  spring  (280  B.C.),  with  an  army  of  20,000  heavy-armed 

>  See  aboTO,  p.  498. 
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BOOK     soldiers,  2,000  archers,  500  slingers,  8,000  horsemen,  and 
twenty  elephants.     He  acted  at  once  as  king  and  absolute 
ruler,  and  enforced  the  strictest  military  discipline.   There 
was  an  end  now  to  the  democratic  disorder  in  Tarentum. 
The  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  clubs,  the  theatre,  the 
gymnasia  were  closed ;  all  publio  amusements  were  at  an 
end.     Tarentum  was  changed  i4to  a  camp  and  an  arsenal, 
and  the  young  men  were  pressed  into  military  serrice. 
Sentinels  guarded  the  gates,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  those 
who  would  withdraw  themselves  from  the  common  cause. 
That  there  were  such  people  is  natural ;  they  may  have 
been  especially  the  adherents  of  that  party  which  had  op- 
posed the  war  with  Home.     But  that  the  whole  people  of 
Tarentum  were  effemiiuite  and  unaccustomed  to  military 
service,  that  they  held  back  through  cowardice  and  hoped 
to  buy  themselves  off  with  money,  is  doubtless  a  gross  exag- 
geration.    The  Tarentines  knew  very  well  that  Pyrrhus 
would  not  come  over  as  the  hired  leader  of  an   army, 
but  as  the  head  of  a  coalition,  and  that  all  the  resources 
of  the  allies  must  be  at  his  disposal.     They  had  made  bril- 
liant promises  to  him.     It  had  been  said  that  a  hundred 
thousand  Greeks  and  Italians  awaited  his  arrival  to  rise 
in  a  body  against  the  hated  dominion  of  Borne.  But  of  this 
general  rising  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.    Neither  the 
Samnites  nor  the  Lucanians  nor  the  Bruttians  moved  a 
hand.     Pyrrhus  had  nothing  but  his  own  ajrmy  and  the 
reinforcements  which  he  could  obtain  from  Tarentum  and 
perhaps  from  Thxurii.    The  Eomans  had  taken  care  that 
amongst  their  allies  and  subjects  there  should  be  no  sym- 
pathy shown  for  Pyrrhus.     All  the  towns  which  were  in 
the  least  suspected  received  Boman  garrisons,  or  were 
obliged  to  send  hostages  to  Bome  as  pledges  of  their 
fidelity.*     Even  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Preeneste, 
some  citizens  were  brought  to  Bome,  and  forfeited  their 
lives  on  account  of  the  suspicion  cast  upon  them,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  of  wishing  to  betray  the  cause  of  Bome. 

'  Zonans,  riii.  3. 
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It  was  not  long  before  a  Boman  army  appeqxed  in     chap. 
Lucania,  nnder  the  command  of  the  consul  P.  Valerius  ^  _    ,   _- 


Lsevinus,  to  commence  hostilities.  It  appears  the  Romans    280-276 

had  no  more  than  Pyrrhus  any  just  idea  of  the  formidable 

struggle  which  lay  before  them.    A  single  consular  army,  j^^^n 

that  is,  two  Boman  legions,  with  an  equal  number  of  allies,  legions  iu 

altogether  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  men,  was 

considered  sufficient  to  take  the  field  against  the  Greeks. 

Two  legions  under  the  consul  T.  Coruncanius,  were  left 

in  Etruria,  without  any  apparent  necessity ;  *  two  more 

legions,   commanded    by   a  prsetor,  were    in   Samnium, 

where  no  serious  opposition  was   in  prospect  so  long  as 

Pyrrhus  did  not  assist  the  Samnites.     If  the  whole  of  the 

Boman  forces,  which  easily  might  have  been  raised  to  ten 

legions,  had  been  directed  against  Pyrrhus,  to  crush  him 

with  one  blow,  the  danger  of  a  rising  among  the  Italians 

would  have  been  removed,  and  the  war,  if  not  terminated 

at  once,  would  have  been  confined  to  the  districts  along 

the  southern  coast.     But  perhaps  the  Eomans  thought 

that  they  would  have  to  encounter  only  the   Tarentines, 

or  an  Alexander  or  Eleonymus,  and  therefore  ventured 

with  insufficient  strength,  though  covered  in  the  rear  by 

the  fortress  of  Venusia,  far  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

Tarentine  Gulf. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Bomans  and  Greeks  faced  each  First  t-n- 

counter  of 

'  This  must  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 

at  Heraclea,  their  army  left  Etruria  to  march  southwards  against  Pyrrhus.   How 

could  the  army  be  withdrawn  from  Etrun'a  after  such  a  disaster  as  that  of 

Heraclea,  if  even  before  the  battle  the  condition  of  Etruria  required  the  pre- 

s<^iice  of  two  legions?    The  answer  of  the  annalitfts  was  that  peace  was  just 

then  concluded  between  Etruria  and  Home.    No  policy  was  so  absurd  aud 

suicidal  but  that  it  was  unhesitatingly  imputed  to  the  Etruscans.     They  called 

the  Gauls,  their  worst  enemies,  into  their  country  to  fight  against  the  Romans. 

When  the  Gauls  were  overthrown,  they  continued  the  war  with  Rome  on  their 

own  account.     At  length,  when  unexpectedly  they  found  a  powerful  ally  in 

Xing  Pyrrhus,  and  when  a  Roman  army  had  been  shattered  to  pieces  by  him, 

they  hastened  to  make  peace  and  to  render  the  most  essential  service  to  their 

enemies.    All  this  is  a  string  of  falsehoods  and  absurdities.     The  only  reason 

why  a  Roman  army  could  at  that  time  be  stationed  in  Etruria  was  to  support 

the  aristocratic  governments  in  the  different  towns  against  the  democrats.    See 

above,  p.  479  ff. 
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BOOK     other  in  battle.     But  the  latter  were  no  longer  the  genuine 
Hellenes,  not  the  heroic  citizens  of  free  states,  whose 


'  ^^^c^^    sharpest  weapons  were  enthusiasm  and  patriotism,  but 
^  professional  soldiers,  subjects  of  a  king,  most  of  whom 

RomAn       fought  for  pa  J,  some  against  their  wiU.  Military  discipline 
*"™*®®'       and  warlike  training  had  to  supply  the  love  of  country. 
War  had  become  for  them  a  trade  and  an  art,  and  now 
it  was  to  be  seen  whether  and  how  long  a  standing  army 
of  drilled  soldiers  could  keep  the  field  against  a  nation  in 
arms. 
The  Mace-       The  highest  development  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
phalanx.     ^^  ^'^^^  reached  in  the  Macedonian  tactics  which  had 
overthrown  the  Persian  empire  and  kept  Asia  in  subjection, 
even  after  Alexander's  death.   Armed  with  long  spears  and 
arranged  in  deep  masses,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  im- 
movable as  a  wall.    The  light-armed  troops,  the  horsemen, 
and,  since  Alexander's  time,  the  elephants,  waited  behind 
this  wall  of  men  for  the  moment  of  attack,  and  in  case 
of  necessity  took  refuge  behind  them  as  in  a  fortified  camp. 
Thus  firmness  was  combined  with  agility,  although  it  ap- 
pears that  the  phalanx  was  rather  unwieldy,  and  the  light 
arms  too  weak  to  make  an  impression  on  solid  troops. 
CoMtitu-         The  original  order  of  a  Eoman  army  was,  as  it  seems, 
^on  of  the  gimiJar  to  the  phalanx ;  but  the  long  unbroken  line  had 
legion.        been  divided  into  smaller  detachments  since,  and  j^erhaps 
by  Camillus.     The  long  wars  in  the  Samnite  mountains 
naturally  caused  the  Bomans  to  retain  and  to  perfect  this 
organisation,  which  made  their  army  more  movable  and 
pliable  without  preventing  the  separate  bodies  quickly  com- 
bining and  forming  in  one  line.  The  legion  now  consisted 
of  thirty  companies   (called   'manipuli')  of  the  average 
strength  of  a  hundred  men,  which  were  arranged  in  three 
lines  often  manipuli  each,  like  the  black  squares  on  a  chess- 
board.    The  manipuli  of  the  first  line  consisted  of  the 
youngest  troops,  called  ^hastati;'   those  of  the  second 
line,  called  *principes,'  were  men  in  the  full  vigour  of  life; 
those  of  the  third,  the  '  triarii,'  formed  a  reserve  of  older 
soldiers,  and  were  numerically  only  half  as  strong'  as  ibe 
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other  two  lines.*   The  tactic  order  of  the  manipuli  enabled     CHAP, 
the  general  to  move  the  *principes'  forward  into  the  in-  >      .  '  ^ 
tervals  of  the  *  hastati,'  or  to  withdraw  the  *  hastati '  back    280-276 
into  the  intervals  of  the  *  principes/  the  *  triarii '  being  kept 
as  a  reserve,  and  only  moving  on  when  the  younger  troops 
were  broken  and  forced  to  rally  among  the  ranks  of  the 
veterans.     The  light  troops  were  armed  with  javelins,  and 
retired  behind  the  solid  mass  of  the  mauipnli  as  soon  as 
they  had  discharged  their  weapons  in  front  of  the  line  at 
the  beginning  of  the  combat.     The  cavalry,  though  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  contingents  of  the  allies,  was 
the  weak  part  of  the  Soman  army,  and  seems  never  to 
have  contributed  much  to  victory. 

The  diflference  between  the  Roman  army  and  that  of  Points  of 
Pyrrhus  lay  not  alone  in  their  organisation  and  tactics,  b^^ween^^ 
There  was  another  and  a  very  important  feature  in  which  the  Roman 
they  differed.  The  Boman  army  was  a  militia ;  it  consisted  ^hat^of 
of  men  who  were  soldiers  only  for  a  time,  and  who  for  the  ^y^rhus. 
most  part  longed  to  return  to  their  families,  and  their 
peaceful  avocations.     The  Epirotic  army  consisted,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  professional  soldiers,  who  made  war  the 
business  of  their  lives.     Such  an  army  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  an  army  like  the  Roman.     It  is  likely  to  be 
victorious  in  the  beginning.     But  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up 
its  numbers,  especially  at  a  distance  from  home,  whereas 
a  militia  drawn  from  a  numerous  population  can  be  re- 
newed easily.     If  the  war,  therefore,  is  not  decided  quickly 
by  a  few  great  battles,  a  standing  army,  however  admirable 
in   quality,  and  however  well  led,  will  be  overpowered  in 

'  The  heary-armed  infantry  of  one  legion  consisted  of  thirty  manipuli — ten 

of  hastati,  ten  of  principes,  and  ten  of  triarii.     The  ten  manipuli  of  the  hastati 

and  the  ten  manipuli  of  the  principes  numbered  120  men  each,  and  were  divided 

each   into  two  centurise  of  sixty  men.     The  ten  manipuli  of  the  triarii  had 

only  sixty  men  each,  subdivided  likewise  into  two  centuries,  which  of  course 

numbered  each  only  30  men.     Besides  these  3,000  heavy  armed  men,  a  legion 

of  4,200  contained  1 ,200  light-armed  soldiers.     The  cavalry  consisted  generally 

of  300  men.     But  each  legion  had  apportioned  to  it  a  number  of  Latin  and 

other   allief),  who  furnished  an  equal  number  of  infantry  and  twice  or  even 

three   times  the  number  of  cavalry.    See  Marquardt,  Eiim,  AlUrth.,  iii.  2, 

253  ff. 
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BOOK     the  end  bj  the  strength  of  a  whole  people' in  arms.     This 
was  shown  now  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  on  a  lai^r 


280-276    scale  in  the  gigantic  struggle  with  Hannibal. 

The  Roman  consul  P.  Valerius  Lsevinus  had  taken  the 

Forces 

under         ^^Id  with  a  consular  army  of  about  20,000  to  25,000  men. 

the  conaul  gjg  u^e  of  retreat  was  covered  by  the  strone  fortress  of 
Yenusia,  in  the  south  of  Samnium,  and  his  advance  against 
Tarentum  was  calculated  to  prevent  Samnite  and  Lncanian 
troops  from  joining  Pyrrhus.  At  the  same  time  the 
Eomans  succeeded  in  throwing  a  legion,  consisting  of 
Campanian  allies,  into  Bhegium,  thus  closing  the  Strait  of 
Messana  against  Tarentine  ships. 

Battle  of         The  hostile  armies  met  at  Heraclea,  about  midway  on 

HCTadea,    ^j^^  coast  between  Thurii  and  Tarentum.     We  would 

2o0  B.C. 

willingly  suppose  that,  of  the  detailed  account  of  the  battle 
which  Plutarch  gives,  some  parts  may  be  traceable  to  the 
report  of  Pyrrhus  himself,  or  at  least  to  other  contemporary 
testimony*  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  with  certainty 
whether,  as  it  is  related,  Pyrrhus  really  wished  to  put  off 
the  engagement,  whether  Lsevinus  urged  on  a  decision, 
whether  the  field  of  battle  was  fixed  by  accident  or  by 
choice,  whether  the  decision  was  long  pending,  and  how 
it  was  at  length  brought  about.  The  Bomans,  it  is  said, 
ioTced  by  their  cavalry  the  passage  of  the  river  Siris,  and 
at  first  defeated  the  Thessalian  horsemen.  Pyrrhus,  in  close 
order  of  battle,  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Bomans,  who  at- 
tempted  seven  times  to  break  through  the  rigid  wall  of  the 
Epirotic  phalanx.  He  then  advanced  to  the  attack,  and 
launched  his  admirable  cavalry,  with  the  elephants,  on  the 
exhausted  Bomans.  This  decided  the  battle.  The  terrific 
monsters,  which  the  Bomans  now  saw  for  the  first  time, 
fiUed  them  with  fear  and  horror.  In  disorderly  flight  they 
returned  to  the  Siris,  which  presented  to  the  defeated 
army  a  fatal  obstacle.  If  one  of  the  elephants  had  not 
been  wounded,  and  if  this  incident  had  not  caused  confiusion 
among  the  pursuers,  the  slaughter  would  have  been  mnclt 
greater  than  it  was.  The  camp  could  not  be  defended.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.    The  remains  of  the  aroir 
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tvere  probably  collected  in  Venusia.     Pyrrhus  had  won  a     CHAP, 
great  and  decisive  battle,  to  which  strategic  talent  had  do  ^,.    ,  '.^ 
doubt  contributed  as  much  as  the  bravery  of  his  army.     280-275 
We  may  presume  that  he  intentionally  enticed  the  Eomans 
to  cross  the  Siris,  and  forced  them  to  an  engagement  on 
ground  where  an  easy  retreat  was  cut  off.*     That  he,  by 
his  owp.  example,  inspired  the  Epirots  with  heroism  we 
may  take  for  granted,  but  none  of  the  anecdotes  which 
are    related    about  this    and    other  details    are    worth 
repeating.* 

The  losses  on  both  sides  were  very  considerable.  If,  as  Losses  on 
reported,  7,000  Eomans  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle  ^^  "^''• 
and  2,000  were  taken  prisoners,  there  has  seldom  been  a 
battle  fought  which,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  com- 
batants, was  more  destructive.  The  Eomans  lost  almost 
one-half  of  their  army.  The  conquerors  too  suffered 
severely,  if  it  is  true  that  4,000  were  killed.  This  was  a 
loss  which  must  have  been  the  more  severely  felt  by 
Pyrrhus,  because  he  carried  on  war  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  could  not  easily  replace  the  loss  of  his  tried  old 
warriors  by  new  ones.  We  may  readily  believe  the  report 
that  he  was  amazed  when  he  saw  with  what  courage  the 
Eomans  fought  and  died,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to 
terminate  the  war  as  soon  as  possible.^ 

Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  his  losses,  Pyrrhus  had  Results  of 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  first  battle  on  victory  of 
Italian   soil.      He   had  justified  the   confidence   of  the  '^y^^^- 
Italian  Greeks,  who  had  called  him  to  their  assistance. 
Every  word  of  discontent  was  now  silenced  in  Tarentum, 
and  the  resources  of  that  town  were  at  his  disposal  with- 
out reserve  or  grudge.     The  other  Greek  towns  joined 

'  Perhaps  it  is  this  error  of  Laevinus  which  is  referred  to  in  the  words  of 
Fabricins  (Plutarch,  Pyrrh.,  18),  who  said  that  the  Romans  were  not  defeated 
by  the  Epirots,  but  Laevinus  by  Pyrrhus. 

*  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.j  16.     Dionysius,  xviii.  2-4. 

'  Roman  patriots  related  afterwards  that  Pyrrhus  made  a  votive  offering  in 
a  temple  of  Tarentum,  with  an  inscription  in  which  he  called  himself  the  con- 
queror and  the  conquered  of  the  hitherto  invincible  Romans  (Orosius,  iv.  1). 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  Pyrrhus'  generosity,  we  cannot  think  that  he  was 
a  fool,  to  make  such  a  declaration. 
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him.     The  Bom  an  garrison  in  Locri  was  snrprised,  and 
the  town  was  given  over  to  Pyrrhus.     The  eighth  Boman 
legion,  consisting  of  Campanians,  was,  as  we  hare  seen, 
stationed  in  Bhegium.     Perhaps  thej  had  good  reason  to 
apprehend  a  similar  act  of  treason  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  population  of  Bhegium.      Thej  anticipated   the 
danger  by  massacring  all  the  men  of  Bheginm  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and,  after  the  example  of  their 
countrymen,  the  Mamertines,  in  Messana,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town  for  themselves.    K,  after  committing  these 
atrocities,  they  had  not  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  but  had 
kept  possession  of  Bhegium  for  Bome,  they  might  have 
expected  reward  instead  of  punishment.^     But  thej  may 
have  thought  that  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea  the  power 
of  Bome  was  gone  down.     They  hoped  to  keep  Bheginm 
for  themselves,  and,  like  the  Mamertines  in  Messana,  to  be 
able  to  form  an  independent  state.     Thus  Bhegium  was 
lost  to  the  Bomans,  and  it  seems  they  retained  not  a 
single  town  of  Magna  Grsecia  in  their  power. 

The  Bruttians,  Lucanians,  and  Sanmites  had  only 
waited  for  a  signal  to  rise  against  Bome.  They  flocked 
I^^canians,  qq^  in  great  numbers  to  Pyrrhus.  But  it  appears,  fiiom 
the  following  events,  that  they  rendered  hardly  any  real 
service.  They  may  have  been  of  some  use  as  guerillas, 
and  may  have  done  much  damage  to  the  Bomans ;  bnt  if 
Pyrrhus  tried  to  enrol  them  into  his  regular  army  he 
would  not  fail  to  find  them  untrustworthy'  and  lukewarm. 
They  knew  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  Boman 
people,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  Greeks.  They  did  not 
feel  any  attachment  to  either.  Bomans  as  well  as  Greeks 
were  their  hereditary  and  natural  enemies.     The  fear  of 


Conduct  of 
the  Brut- 
tians, 


nites. 


1  Like  the  garrison  of  Casilinnm,  216  b.c.  (see  Livy,  sxiii.  17). 

*  In  the  battle  of  ^sculum  they  are  said  to  have  attacked  and  plundered 
P3rrrhus'  own  camp  (2k)nara8,  Tiii.  5).  It  was  similar  in  the  Peninsular  mar. 
1808-13.  The  Spaniards  were,  as  regular  troops,  of  little  nse  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Bnt  as  guerillas  they  rendered  important  serricee.  Upon  <s» 
occasion,  when  they  were  favoured  by  the  locality  of  Baylen,  they  saooeeded  is 
inflicting  on  the  French  a  severe  blow.  Thus  the  Samnites,  in  277  B.C.,  rooted 
the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Kufinus  and  C.  Junius  Brutus. 
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Soman  retaliation  was,  no  doubt,  mucli  stronger  than  the     CHAP. 

VTTT 

hope  of  gain  which  the  victory  of  Pyrrhus  could  hold  out         /'  ^ 


to  them.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Samnite  and  28O-275 
Lucanian  peoples  did  not  formally  resolve  on  a  war  against 
Bome,  but'  that  only  volunteers  joined  Pyrrhus,  and  did  so 
on  their  own  account  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  without 
affecting  materially  by  their  co-operation  the  course  of 
events.^ 

Pyrrhus  judged  rightly  of  the  state  of  things.  He  Overtures 
wished  to  make  use  of  the  fresh  impression  of  his  victory,  ^^  ^*^' 
and  to  conclude  peace  with  Eome,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  further  execution  of  his  plans  regarding 
Sicily.  Whilst  slowly  advancing,  he  sent  Kineas  to  Rome, 
and  offered  peace  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  The 
freedom  of  the  Italian  Greekg  was  the  first  and  most 
important  of  his  conditions,  Pyrrhus  could  not  ask  for 
less,  and  he  might  have  been  satisfied  with  this  conces- 
sion. He  had  not  the  slightest  inducement  to  protect  the 
Italians  against  Rome.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the 
Greek  towns,  once  assured  of  their  safety  from  Roman 
aggression,  would  not  rather  have  seen  these  peoples  under 
the  power  of  Rome  than  in  a  state  of  independence ;  for 
only  the  fear  of  Rome  could,  as  in  fonder  times,  prevent 
them  from  taming  their  arms  against  the  Greeks,  If, 
then,  in  the  various  meagre  accounts  of  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  it  is  said  that  Pyrrhus  demanded  for  the 
Samnites,  the  Lucanians,  the  Bruttians,  and  Daunians 
the  restoration  of  all  that  the  Romans  had  taken  from 
them,  all  that  can  be  meant  must  be,  at  the  outside, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  colonists  from  Luqeria  and 
Venusia.* 

'  As  the  Romans  had  sent  20,000  colonists  to  Venusia  alone,  it  follows  that 
a  great  number  of  the  previous  inhabitants  of  that  country  must  have  lost  their 
property  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  Such  people  had  only  the  choice  between 
etarring  and  marauding.  In  the  second  Punic  war  the  south  of  Italy  swarmed 
with  such  hordes,  who  were  more  robbers  than  soldiers. 

'  Appian,  iii.  10,  1.  PlutArch's  account  {Pyrrh.y  1 8)  is  very  different :  he 
Bays  that  Pyrrhus  promised  the  Eomans  his  coroperation  for  the  conquest  of 
Italy. 
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to  Rome. 


The  embassy  of  Eaneas  to  Borne  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  and  was  a  favourite  topic  for  rhetorical  declama- 
tion. It  is  said  that  he  took  with  him  beantifiil  presents  for 
men  and  women^  but  offered  them  in  vain.*  Borne,  which 
in  a  later  time  the  Numidian  king  Jugortha  declared  to  be 
ready  to  sell  itself  if  only  a  purchaser  could  be  found,  was 
still,  as  is  related,  pure  and  virtuousi  It  was  the  time  of 
Manius  Curius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  who,  sitting 
by  his  own  hearth  and  eating  his  simple  peasant's  food,  had 
proudly  rejected  the  tempting  presents  of  the  Samnites ; 
it  Was  the  time  when  C.  Cornelius  Bufinus  was  cast  out 
of  the  senate  by  the  censors  because  he  had  silver  plate 
to  the  weight  of  ten  pounds  in  his  use.  And  was  not 
Fabricius,  the  first  soldier  and  statesman  of  his  time,  a 
pattern  of  simplicity  and  contentment,  and  superior  to  all 
temptation?  What  a  contrast  to  the  mercenary  Greeks, 
whose  greatest  patriots  and  statesmen  were  publicly 
accused  of  bribery,  and  were  compelled  to  defend  them- 
selves against  such  charges  before  the  public  tribunals ! 
But  Kineas  was  a  shrewd,  experienced  negotiator.  Where 
one  scheme  failed,  he  tried  another.  He  discovered  the 
point  where  the  stout  Bomans  were  vulnerable.  He 
flattered  their  pride.  On  the  second  day  after  his  arrival 
he  knew  the  names  of  all  the  senators  and  knights,  and 
had  something  obliging  to  say  to  each«  He  visited  the  in- 
fluential men  in  their  houses,  to  get  them  secretly  to  favour 
his  propositions.  At  length,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
senate  and  made  known  his  commission,  when  he  brought 
offers  of  peace  and  friendship  from  the  powerful  king  of 
Epirus,  the  redoubted  warrior,  the  victor  of  Heraclea, 
the  senate  wavered  in  its  decision;  the  deliberations 
lasted  many  days,  and  it  appeared  that  the  advice  of  those 
would  prevail  whose  courage  was  damped  and  whose 
confidence  was  small.  At  that  critical  moment,  the  blind 
Appius  Claudius,  bowed  down  with  age  and  infirmity, 
appeared,  supported  by  his  sons,  in  the  solemn  assembly. 


*  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.^  18.    According  to  Zonaras,  howerer  (viii.  3).  the  attempts 
at  corruption  were  not  fruitless. 
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He  had  for  some  years  retired  from  public  life,  but  his    CHAP, 
haughty  temper  could  not  btook  the  idea  that  Rome 


should    accept    laws    from  a  foreign    conqueror.      The    ^^^'^^^ 
Claudian  pride>  which  animated  him,  was   the   genuine 
Roman  pride,  the  first  national  virtue.     He   summoned 
all  his   strength  once   more  to  raise  his  voice  in  that 
council  which  he  had  so  often  Swayed  by  his  wisdom,  and 
had  subdued  by  his  indomitable  will.     As  if  from  the 
grave,  and  as  if  inspired  by  the  genius  of  a  better  time, 
his  words,  echoing  in  the  ears  of  the  breathless  assembly, 
scared  away  all  pusillanimous  considerations  and  infused 
the  spirit  of  resistance  which  animated  the  men  of  Rome 
when,  from  the  height  of  the  Capitol,  they  beheld  the 
Gaulish  conquerors  rioting  in  the  ruins  of  their  town.  The 
speech  of  Appius  Claudius  was  a  monument  of  a  glorious 
time,  the  contemplation  of  which  Warmed  and  inspired 
succeeding  genei'ations.     It  is  the  first  speech  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  there  has  been  preserved  a  substantially 
correct  report.     Later  generations  believed  they  possessed 
even  the  exact  words>  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  of  a 
literary  composition  of  acknowledged  authenticity.^     This 
view  is  hardly  tenable ;  but  it  may  be  believed  that  the 
general  purport  and  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  speech 
were  faithfully  t)reserved  in  the  Claudian  family  books, 
and  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  faint  echo  which  introduces  us  for  the  first  time  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  tnost  august  assembly  of 
the  old  world. 

According  to  the  tradition,  Appius  spoke  something  as  Sp«H»ch  of 
follows:  *  Hitherto,  assembled  fathers,  I  used  to  mourn  ^P^T 

,  Claudius. 

that  I  was  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  eye ;  now,  however, 
I  should  consider  myself  happy  if,  in  addition  to  that,  I 
had  lost  the  sense  of  hearing,  that  I  might  not  hear  the 
disgraceful  counsels  which  are  here  publicly  proposed,  to 
the  shame  of  the  Roman  name.  How  are  you  changed 
from  your  former  estate !  Whither  have  your  pride  and  your 
courage  flown  ?  You  that  boasted  you  would  have  opposed 

*  Cicero,  De  Senect.,  6;  BrutttSf  16. 
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the  great  Alexander  Idmself,  if,  in  the  period  of  jour  jouth, 
he  had  dared  to  invade  Italy ;  that  he  would  hare  lost  in 
battle  against  you  the  fame  of  the  invincible,  and  would 
have  found  defeat  or  death  in  Italy,  to  the  glory  of  the 
Boman  name, — ^you  now  show  that  all  this  was  nothing 
but  vain  boasting ;  for  you  fear  now  the  Chaonians  and 
Molossians,  who  have  always  been  the  spoil  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  you  tremble  before  Pyrrhus,  who  passed 
his  life  in  the  service  of  one  of  Alexander's  satellites. 
Thus  one  single  misfortune  has  made  you  forget  wh&tyou 
once  were.  And  you  are  going  to  make  him  who  is  the 
author  of  your  shame  your  friend,  together  with  those  who 
brought  him  over  to  Italy.  What  your  fekthers  won  by 
the  sword,  you  will  deliver  up  to  the  Lucacians  and  the 
Bruttians.  What  is  this  but  making  yourselves  servants 
of  the  Macedonians  ?  And  soine  of  you  are  not  ashamed 
to  call  that  peace  which  is  really  slavery ! ' 

When  Appius  had  spoken,  the  negotiations  with  Kineas 

were  broken  off.     He  was  warned  immediately  to  leave 

the  town,  and  to  inform  his  king  that  there  could  be  no 

idea  of  peace  and  friendship  between  him  and  the  Soman 

people  untill  he  had  left  the  shores  of  Italy.     That  was 

the  answer  of  a  people  conquered,  but  not  broken  in 

spirit,  a  people  prepared  to  stand  up  for  their  honour  and 

their  greatness,  even  to  the  1^  man.    The  impression 

which  the  Bomans  made  on  Kil^eas  is  described  as  very 

powerful*     It  is  said  that  he  compared  the  town  of 

Bome  to  a  temple,  and  the  senators  to  kings.     Indeed, 

the  dignity,  the  calpfiness,  and  firmness  of  the  Boman 

people  could  not  have  failed  to  convince  him  that  the 

Bomans  were  barbarians  of  a  peculiar  type ;  although  in 

refinement  and  polish,  in  art  and  the  higher  enjoyments 

of  life  below  the  Greeks,  still  as  citizens  and  soldiers  very 

superior  to  them.    The  day  of  Heraclea  was  far  from 

damping  their  courage.     A  new  army  was  formed  in 

Bome,  probably  under  Kineas'  own  eyes,  from  volonteeis* 

who,  full  of  enthusiasm,  poured  thither  from  all  parts  to 

fill  up  the  gaps.     The  consul  T.  Coruncanius  was  recalled 
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from  Etruria.     The  Latins  and  the  Italian  allies  showed     CHAP. 

no  inclination  to  desert  Borne.     The  colonies,  the  military  , .  '.  ^ 

bulwarks  of  Roman  power,   stood  firm.      Nothing  was    280-275 
tottering  in  the  great  edifice.     The  Romans  heard  without 
fear  the  sounds  of  the  approaching  storm. 

Pyrrhus  had  begun  to  move,  probably  at  the  same  time  Advance  of 
at  which  he  had  sent  Kineas  to  Rome.^  He  directed  his  '^  ^^' 
march  through  Lucania  to  Campania,  and  tried  by  a  coup 
de  main  to  seize  Capua  and  Naples.  Failing  in  this,  he 
turned  northwards,  crossed  the  Voltumus  and  the  Liris, 
occupied  PregeUse,  and  reached,  on  the  Latin  road, 
•  Anagnia,  in  the  country  of  the  Hemicans.  He  no- 
where met  with  a  friendly  reception."  He  was  in  an 
enemy's  country,  and  with  every  step  that  he  made 
forwards  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  his  situation 
increased.*  His  army,  which  had  been  joined  by  Samnite 
and  Lucanian  hordes,  was  encumbered  with  spoils  and 
numerous  prisoners.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  venture  ovl  a  battle  with  Roman  legions ;  a 
reverse  at  such  a  distance  from  Tarentum  would  have 
been  ruin.  It  is  nevertheless  probable  that  not  Pyrrhus 
but  the  Rooodans  avoided  a  collision ;  for  they  knew  that, 
even  without  a  battle,  the  hostile  army  would  be  com- 

'  The  chronology  is  uncertain.     See  Drojsen,  HeUeniswtm,  ii.  133,  Anm.  84. 

*  It  ia  not  likely  that  the  people  of  Anagnia  received  Wm  as  a  friend. 
Anagnia  had  been  severely  punished  for  its  faithlessness  in  the  third  Samnite 
war,  and  had  most  probably  been  dismantled,  like  Velitne  (Livy,  viii.  14),  and 
like  all  those  rebellious  towns  which  were  not  changed  into  Roman  colonies  and 
thus  secured  by  Roman  garrisons.  If,  then,  Anagnia  was  an  open  town,  it  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  a  surrender  to  Pyrrhus.  It  was  occupied  because  it  could 
make  no  resistance.  Accordingly  nothing  is  said  of  its  punishment  by  the 
Romans  after  the  retreat  of  I^rrhus. 

'  That  Pyrrhus  advanced  beyond  Anagnia  as  far  as  Prsneste  and  seized 
the  citadel  of  this  latter  town  (Appiao,  lii.  1(\  3  ;  Floras,  i.  18  ;  Eutropius,  ii.  7) 
is  not  likely.  Prsenest^  was  impregnable  and  no  doubt  garrisoned  by 
Roman  soldiers,  for  the  Romans  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  carried  away 
some  Prsenestines  whose  fidelity  was  suspected  and  had  put  them  to  death. 
After  such  severity  they  could  not  confide  the  defence  of  Pr«n<»9te  to  the 
citizens.  If  any  one  town  received  a  Roman  garrison,  as  Zonaras  stiys  (viii.  3), 
on  account  of  its  fickleness,  it  was  surely  the  important  town  of  Prseneste 
which  blocked  up  the  way  to  Rome  on  the  Latin  road.  A  re-conquest  of 
Prseneste  is  accordingly  not  spoken  of,  any  more  than  a  punishment  of  Anagnia. 
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pelled  to  evacuate  Latium.  They  confined  themselves  to 
harassing  the  enemy  in  the  flank  and  rear.  On  all  sides 
there  appeared  newly  formed  legions,  so  that  Pyrrhua 
exclaimed  in  despair  that  he  had  to  fight  with  the 
Hydra.  Still  the  Romans  ventured  on  no  attack.  The 
enemy  marched  with  their  spoils  to  Campania,  where  they 
passed  the  winter.     Pyrrhns  went  thence  to  Tarentiim. 

After  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  important  events,  had  brought  no  decision,  both  sides 
made  their  preparations  for  the  anticipated  struggle  of  the 
ensuing  year.  The  losses  of  the  Romans  in  dead,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  had  been  great.  They  now  sent  an  embassy 
to  Pyrrhus  to  treat  with  him  respecting  the  exchange  or 
ransom  of  the  prisoners.  Pyrrhus  had  not  yet  pven  up 
the  hope  of  concluding  peace,  and  he  made  use  ot  the 
presence  of  the  Eoman  ambassadors  to  make  new  proposals. 
His  negotiations  with  Fabriciue,  the  head  of  the  embassy, 
supplied  the  inventors  and  collectors  of  anecdotes  vrith 
favourite  topics  wherewith  to  Eulogise  in  the  usual  manner 
the  civic  virtues  of  the  Romans.  Pyrrhus,  who,  as  a  Greek, 
naturally  thought  every  man  had  his  price,  offered  Pabri- 
cius,  it  is  said,  a  latge  sum  of  money,  from  mere  friendship 
and  respect,  which,  however,  Pabricius,  proud  in  his 
poverty,  rejected;  it  is  even  said  that  Pyrrhus  wished  him 
to  enter  into  his  Service.^  At  last  he  put  his  presence  of 
mind  to  the  test  by  placing  his  largest  elephant  behind  a 
curtain  and  then  causing  the  curtain  to  be  drawn,  so  that 
Pabricius  found  himself  immediately  under  the  monster's 
trunk  and  tusks.  But  this  test  also  the  undaunted  Boman 
stood :  he  only  smiled  when  the  elephant  began  to  roar. 
While  Boman  writers  amused  themselved  with  such  silly 
stories,  they  neglected  to  investigate  and  to  report  the 
truth  about  the  result  of  the  embassy.  According  to  some 
of  them,   Pyrrhus*  released   all  the  prisoners    without 


*  There  10  hardly  any  degree  of  absurdity  which,  in  the  eyes  of  some 
historians,  did  not  seem  deserring  of  credit.    Entropius  (ii.  8)  oooUy  relates 
that  Pyrrhus  offered  Fabricius  the  fourth  part  of  his  kingdom. 
.    '  Jjiyj,  epit,  xiii.     Florus,  i.    18.    Eutropius,  ii.   7.    Zonaras,  riU.  4. 
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ransom,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Bomans,  by  his     CHAP, 
magnanimity,  to  make  peace ;  according  to  another,'  he  —   ,    ,^ 
released   only   200   prisoners;  according  to  a  third,*  he     ^^^^76 
allowed  the  prisoners  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Saturnalia 
among  their  relatives  at  home,  on  condition  that  they 
should  return  to  their  captivity.      It  is   said  that  the 
Boman  senate  accepted  this   with  thanks,  and  threat^ 
ened  those  with  death  who  should  break   their  solemn 
promise. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  negotiations  Victory  of 
regarding  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  Pyrrhus  failed  in  his  ^8^1^,* 
endeavours  to  conclude  peace.     It  was  now  necessary  to  279  b.c. 
commence  a  new  campaign.     Pyrrhus  did  not,  as  in  the 
first  year,  march  towards  Campania  and  Latium,  the  centre 
of  the  Eoman  dominions,  but  to  Apulia,  in  the  hope  pro- 
bably of  conquering  Venusia.     Here  a  second  great  battle 
was  fought  near  Asculum.     Pyrrhus  was  again  victorious. 
But  the  Romans  were  able  to  retire  into  their  fortified 
camp,  and   lost  fewer  men  than  in  the   fatal  battle   of 
Heraclea.     This  sufficed  for  some  of  the  mendacious  an-> 
nalists  to  represent  the  battle  as  indecisive,  and  even  as  a 
Roman  victory ;  and  as  it  happened  that  one  of  the  Roman 
commanders  was  the  consul  Decius  Mus,  the  story  of  the 
self-sacrifice  of  his  father  and  grandfather  was  furbished 
up  anew  to  suit  the  grandson.  We  shall  not  expect  to  find 
trustworthy  detailed  accounts  of  a  battle  which  has  been 
handled  so  freely  by  the  successive  historians,  nor  shall  we 
endeavour  to  reconcile  inconsistent  narratives.    The  loss 
of  the  king  is  computed  at  3,505  men  by  Hieronymus  of 
Cardia,  a  contemporary  writer.     This  loss  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  weakened  the  victorious  army  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  the  vigorous  continuation  of  the  war. 
The  expression  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pyrrhus,  ^  Another 
such  victory  and  I  am  lost,'  is  one  of  those  worthless 
anecdotes  which  occupy  the  place  of  historical  record.  Yet 

Compare  Niebuhr,  i?o»i.  Gesch.,  iii.  587,  Anm.  872;  English  traaslation,  iii. 

501. 

>  Justin,  xviii.  1.  *  Appian  iii.  10,  6.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.,  20. 
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we  hear  nothing  of  anj  fiiriher  operationB  after  the  battle 
at  Asculum.  What  paralysed  Pjrrhus,  we  cannot  g^ess. 
Whether,  as  is  reported,  he  was  wounded  at  Asculum,  and 
for  that  reason  remained  inactive  in  Tarentum ;  whether 
the  affairs  of  Epirus,  which  was  threatened  just  then  bj  an 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  and  by  domestic  troubles,  occupied  his 
attention ;  whether  he  was  already  tired  of  the  whole  war 
in  Italy,  and  was  making  preparations  for  his  Sicilian  cam* 
paign,  we  know  not.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  the  vigour 
of  his  attack  relaxed,  while  the  resistance  of  the  "R^nrnj-Tn? 
was  on  the  increase.  The  difficulties  of  a  war  in  an  enemy's 
country  far  from  all  native  resources  were  felt  more  and 
more.  Such  a  war  can,  indeed,  only  be  carried  on  success- 
fully when  the  population  of  the  country  are  either  quite 
neutral  or  sympathize  with  the  foreign  invader.  Where 
that  is  not  the  case,  it  is  only  by  constant  and  lai^  rein- 
forcements from  home  or  by  the  greatest  talent  in  a  com- 
mander that  a  speedy  catastrophe  can  be  averted.  Thus 
Agathokles  and  Begulus  in  Africa,  Alexander  of  EpiruSy 
and  even  Hannibal  in  Italy  failed,  in  spite  of  aU  their  suc- 
cess in  the  beginning.^  That  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy- 
took  the  same  course  is  a  further  proof  of  the  lukewarm 
disposition  of  the  Italian  nations,  of  whom  it  has  been 
falsely  reported  that  they  had  formed  with  him  a  regular 
alliance  against  Bome. 

One  event  had  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
war.  At  this  time  (about  279  B.C.),  probably  before  the 
battle  of  Asculum,  the  Eomans  concluded  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Carthage.  Already,  seventy  years 
before  (348  b.o.),  these  two  states  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
navigation,  by  which  they  might  regfulate  their  commercial 
intercourse  on  amicable  terms.^    About  half  a  century  later 


*  History  presents  numerous  parallels,  such  as  the  Crusades,  the  wmrs  of  the 
German  emperors  in  Italy,  the  wars  of  England  in  France  and  North  America, 
those  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  of  Napoleon  in  Russia.  The  reeent 
invasion  of  the  Crimea  seyerely  taxed  the  resources  of  two  most  powerfol 
countries  of  Europe. 

*  This  was  five  years  before  the  first  Samnite  war.  Polybius  (iii.  22)  dates 
it  two  centuries  and  a  half  too  early.    See  Mommsen,  Chronology  p.  320. 
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(306  B.C.)   they  renewed  this  treaty.      Now  they  were     chap. 
united  by  their  common  interests  to  oppose  the  ambitious    j^       . 
plans  of  King  Pyrrhus,  which  were  directed  no  less  against    ^^^"^f '^'^ 
Sicily  than  against  Italy.     Carthage  had  for  centuries  pos- 
sessed settlements  on  this  island.     It  had  subjugated  the 
western  part,  which  lay  almost  opposite  Carthage ;  but  the 
chequered  wars  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks  had  hitherto  led 
to  no  decided  success.     Now  at  length  the  time  seemed  to 
have  arrived  when  they  might  possess  themselves  of  the 
whole  island.    After  the  death  of  Agathokles  (286  B.C.)  the 
power  of  Syracuse  rapidly  declined.     Tom  by  parties,  con- 
fined to  the  defence  of  their  Walls,  the  Syracusans  seemed 
doomed  to  the  yoke  of  Carthage,  and  the  conquest  of  Syra- 
cuse would  easily  have  been  followed  by  that  of  all  Sicily. 
Pyrrhus  was  the  last  hope  for  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  he 
was  moved  not  only  by  sympathy  for  his  countrymen,  but 
by  his  own  ambition  and  the  claims  which,  as  husband  of 
the  daughter  of  Agathokles,  he  might  in  some  measure  put 
forward  to  the  inheritance  of  the  murdered  tjrrant.     The 
greater  therefore  his  interest  and  his  desire  to  bring  the 
war  in  Italy  to  an  end,  that  he  might  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  hard-pressed  Syracusans  before  it  was  too  late, 
the  more  was  it  the  interest  of  Carthage  to  detain  him  in 
Italy.     Hence  this  alliance  with  Borne — an   alliance  by 
which  Rome,  after  the  defeat  at  Heraclea  and  after  all  the 
successes  of  Pyrrhus,  was  not  a  little  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  the  war.     The  co-operation  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  which  was  agreed  upon,  was  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance for  Rome,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  hardly 
advisable  to  give  to  such  a  power  as  Carthage  an  excuse 
for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.     Of  the  distrust  and 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  allied  powers  we  have  a  proof 
in  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  preserved  by  Polybius,' 
which  prescribe  minutely  how  and  when  assistance  should 
be  rendered.     The  same  is  evident  from  a  statement  pre- 
served by  Justin  and  Valerius  Maximus,^  to  the  effect  that 

■  FolybiuB,  iii.  26.  '  Justizii  XTiii.  2.    Yaler.  Max.  iii.  7j  10. 
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when  a  CaFthaginian  fleet  made  its  appearance  on  the 
coast  of  Latium  (probably  while  Pyrrhus  was  marching 
upon  Borne),  the  Romans  declined  the  proffered  assistance. 
Thej  were  plaoed  between  two  dangers,  and  it  was  not  less 
in  their  interest  to  hasten  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from 
Italy  than  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Carthaginians  to 
keep  him  there.  We  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  Boman  politicians  did  all  in  their  power  to  shift  the 
scene  of  war  from  Italy  to  Sicily.  We  may  therefore  readily 
belieye  what  Appian^  reports,  tha.t  the  Romans  made  an 
agreement  with  Pyrrhus,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pri- 
soners of  war  were  exchanged  and  an  armistice  concluded. 
The  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Carthage  did 
not  allow  the  Romans  to  conclude  a  separate  peace.  But 
they  were  at  liberty  to  conclude  an  armistice,  whereby 
they  obtained  freedom  to  act  against  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Italy,  whilst  he  had  the  same  freedom  to  act  against 
the  allies  of  Bome  in  Sicily.  We  do  not  know  whether  a 
condition  of  the  armistice  guaranteed  Tarentum  against 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Bome,  but  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  Pyn*hu8  did  not  sacrifice  this  town,  the  safety 
of  which  concerned  his  honour  no  less  than  his  interest.' 
Milo  remained  in  Tarentum  with  an  Epirotic  garrison,  the 
son  of  Pyrrhus,  the  youthful  Alexander,  was  left  in  LocrL 
The  other  Greek  towns  in  Italy  were  likewise  secured  by 
Epirotic  garrisons,  whilst  the  native  troops  of  those  towns 
probably  accompanied  Pyrrhus  to  Sicily.' 

In  Sicily  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  produced  a  rapid  and 

>  Appian,  iii*  12. 

'  The  Fasti  Capitolini,  it  is  true,  report  for  278  b.c.  a  triumph  of  Fabrkin 
OTer  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines.  Bat  this  lying 
chronicle  deserves  no  credit,  unless  it  is  supported  hj  other  eridenceL  Th« 
writers  who,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor,  abridged  the  yoluminous  works  of  litr 
and  others  are  not  guilty  of  having  curtailed  the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  Yet 
Eatropius  (ii.  14)  speaks  only  of  a  triumph  over  Lucanians  and  Samnites. 

3  We  may  pass  over  the  story  of  the  traitor  who  is  reported  to  have  promised 
Fabricius  to  poison  Pyrrhus,  but  whose  offer  was  rejected.  That  Pjirhn* 
did  not  give  up  the  war  with  the  Romans  out  of  admiration  for  their  generosity 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact  that,  after  all,  he  resumed  it  on  his  mm 
from  Sicily. 
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complete  change.  Enthusiasticallj  received  by  the  Greeks     chap. 
as  their  saviour  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  he  re-  ^      y^'  • 


conciled  the  hostile  parties  amongst  them,  organised  the  ^^^^-^^d 
military  force  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  in  a  short  time 
swept  the  Carthaginians  from  the  greater  part  of  the  island* 
They  retired  to  their  fortified  places  in  the  west,  but  even 
here  they  were  not  safe.  The  town  of  Eryx  was  stormed, 
Pyrrhus  being  the  first  man  on  the  walL  Soon  after 
Panormus  and  Ercte  were  taken.  Lilybseum  alone  re- 
sisted, being  protected  by  its  favourable  situation  and  by 
a  Carthaginian  fleet.  In  the  north-east  of  the  island  the 
Mamertines  were  blockaded  in  Messana;  and  all  Sicily 
therefore,  with  the  exception  of  these  two  towns,  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  Pyrrhus.  The  plan  of  founding  a  g^eat  Greek 
empire  in  the  west  seemed  to  be  approaching  realisation. 
The  lord  of  Ambrakia,  Tarentum,  and  Syracuse,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  seemed  to  be 
entitled  to  hope  that,  after  such  results,  he  would  succeed 
in  completing  his  work  and  in  establishing  a  lasting 
dominion. 

But  so  near  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  Pyrrhus  saw  Siage  of 
all  his  hopes  dashed  to  th€  ground,  and  was  deprived  of  ^^^y^*"°^ 
all  the  fruits  of  his  victories  and  labours.    The  flood  which 
had  borne  him  along  began  to  ebb,  and  soon  he  found  him- 
self carried  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  started. 
Carthage,  unlike  Rome,  had  lost  courage  and  self-confi- 
dence, and  had  offered  Pyrrhus  peace  and  friendship,  ready 
to  give  up  to  him  the  whole  of  Sicily  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Lilybeeum.  This  offer  Pyrrhus  refused.  He  and  his 
friends  in  Sicily  knew  that,  as  long  as  the  Carthaginians 
had  possession  of  one  stronghold  in  Sicily,  they  would 
watch  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  re-conquer  from 
this  point  all  that  they  had  lost.     The  war  therefore  con- 
tinued.    Pyrrhus  contemplated  not  only  the  conquest  of 
liilybeBum  but  even  a  landing  in  Africa,  hoping  to  realise  the 
bold  plan  of  his  father-in-law  Agathokles,  who  had  all  but 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  dominion  of  Carthage.  But, 

YOL.  I.  XX 
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in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  failed  eTen  to  take  Lilybeeam. 
Having  continued  for  two  months  his  siege  operations, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  of  taking  the  town 
bj  force.     His  great  triumphs  oyer  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  universal  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks,  were  now  suc- 
ceeded by  discouragement,  discontent,  discord,  and  mutual 
complaints. 
Pailnre  of       The  strict  military  discipline  and  the  inforcement  of  un- 
Pyirhuain  conditional  obedience,  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
were  more  necessary  than  ever,  appeared  an  unbearable 
burthen  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  when  the  fitting  out  of  a 
fleet  for  the  African  expedition  demanded  new  efforts. 
Fyrrhus  was  inexorably  severe,  perhaps  even  cruel,  though 
cruelty  was  not  generally  in  his  nature.     At  any  rate  he 
was  accused  of  it  by  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  his 
commands.  Fickle,  inconstant,  and  faithless  as  the  Greeks 
always  were,^  they  now  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Mamertines  of  Messana,  and  even  with  the  Carthaginians. 
The  newly  created  kingdom  of  Sicily  passed  away  like  a 
shadow.     The  Carthaginian  army  issued  out  of  Lilybeeum 
to  overrun  the  island.     Once  more  the  king  of  ISpirus, 
summoning  all  his  strength,  encountered  them  and  drove 
them  back  into  their  strongholds,  afber  inflicting  a  bloody 
defeat.     Nevertheless  he  seemed  tired  and  dispirited.  The 
war  in  Sicily  had  lost  its  charm  for  him  when,  at  the  end 
of  almost  three  years,  he  found  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to   gain  even   the  attachment,  fidelity,  and  ready   co- 
operation of  the  Greeks.     He  saw  that  personal  passions 
and  the  interests  of  parties  were  dearer  to  them   iiian 
all  national  aspirations;    he  therefore   turned  his  back 
upon  them  as  soon  as  he  found  a  pretext  for  leaving  the 
island. 

The  situation  of  his  allies  in  Italy  was  sufficiently  alarm* 
ing  to  urge  him  to  return.  During  the  three  years  of  his 
Sicilian  expedition  the  Eomans  had  not  only  recovered 

>  Compare  the  shamefol  treatment  of  Dion  by  the  SyracnsaDs  after  he  faftd 
only  jufit  delivered  them  from  the  tyrant  DionysioB. — ^Platareh,  Iham^  ST. 
Biodonifl,  zvi.  17.    Orote,  But.  of  Greeet^  zL  147  ft 
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from  the  great  sufferings  *  of  the  disastrous  war,  but  CHAP, 
they  had  even  begun  to  re-conquer  the  ground  that  they  .  ^^^'  . 
had  lost.  The  attempt,  it  is  true,  to  punish  the  Samnites  280-275 
for  the  share  they  had  taken  in  the  war  ended  in  their 
humiliation  and  severe  loss  ;  for  the  consuls  of  the  year' 
277,  C.  Junius  Brutus  and  P.  Cornelius  Bufinus,  ravaging 
Samnium  with  fire  and  sword,  and  venturing  too  far  among 
the  mountains,  had  been  attacked  by  the  mountaineers 
and  totally  defeated.  But,  in  spite  of  this  reverse,  the 
superiority  of  the  Romans  became  more  and  more  manifest. 
They  gradually  regained  possession  of  the  Greek  towns 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Heraclea 
surrendered  on  obtaining  favourable  conditions.  This 
example  was  followed  by  others.  In  every  town  a  Boman 
party  was  astir,  which  demanded  an  alliance  with  Bome, 
as  they  had  done  even  before  the  war. 

Whilst  this  party  in  the  town  of  Croton  was  calling  in  Roman 
the  Romans,  their  opponents  sent  to  Tarentum  to  ask  ^^^^°^*^- 
Milo  for  aid.  The  Epirot  general  forthwith  dispatched 
Nikomachus  to  Croton  with  a  body  of  troops,  who  antici- 
pated the  Roman  consul  Rufinus  in  the  occupation  of  the 
town,  and  fell  upon  him,  inflicting  a  serious  loss,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  gates  in  the  hope  of  being  received 
within  the  walls.*  Rufinus,  who  had  no  prospect  of  taking 
Croton  by  force,  forthwith  marched  in  the  direction  of 
Locri,  and  contrived  to  make  Nikomachus  believe,  by  some 
pretended  deserters,  that  he  had  fidends  in  Locri  who  were 
about  to  surrender  the  town  to  him.  Nikomachus  hastened 
again  to  anticipate  him,  and  reached  Locri  by  a  shorter 
way,  perhaps  by  sea.     Thus  Croton  was  again  deprived  of 

'  Between  281  b.c.  and  275  B.C.  the  number  of  citizens  had  decreased  by 
17,000. 

•  Nothing  was  more  common  than  this  kind  of  proceeding.  The  rupture 
-with  Tarentum  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  similar  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans  (see  p.  493).  The  events  which  took  place  on  that  occasion  re- 
ceive an  illustration  from  the  words  with  which  Zonaras  (viii.  6)  describes  the 
attempt  on  Croton :  KoJ  iirl  Kp6rwya  QpfUfffw  iLwotrrdyra  'Pw/wtwv,  fAtTorffx^a- 
fjiivwv  avrhv  r&v  ^iriTiyScfwy,  (pOcurdyrwv  8i  ru¥  Sonruv  iirayayiaOai  vapii  rov 
MlXuyos  <ppovpkv  ^i  ^px*  NtK<JftoxoJ.  *A7vo^<rof  oZv  Tovro  Ka\  &/icA.ws  to7s  rcix^tri 
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fiOOK     the  greater  part  of  its  garrison.      Bufinns  immediately 

.. ,-1^-^  returned,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  the  town  under  corer 

^^B  c^^^  of  a  mist.  Soon  after  the  Epirot  garrison  of  Locri  was 
set  upon  and  massacred  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  town 
-  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  Thus  the  whole  coast,  with 
the  exception  of  Tarentum  and  Bhegium,  was  again  in 
Boman  hands.  Both  parties  had  arrived  at  the  same  point 
which  they  had  occupied  in  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Third  This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  when  Pyrrhns, 

of  Pm^  listening  to  the  entreaties  of  his  allies,  sailed,  probably  in 
in  luly.  the  autumn  of  276  B.C.,  from  the  port  of  Syracuse.  The 
Carthag^ians  lay  in  wait  for  him,  and  in  a  smart  naval 
engagement  he  lost  a  number  of  his  ships.  Having 
landed  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  he  was  obliged 
to  fight  his  way  through  the  territory  of  Bhegium,  where 
the  Mamertines  of  Messana  and  the  Campanian  mutineers, 
now  masters  of  Bhegium,  endeavoured  to  intercept  him. 
If  the  latter  thought  by  this  act  to  gain  the  favour  and 
pardon  of  Bome,  they  were  grievously  mistaken,  for 
Borne  could  not  overlook  or  compromise  the  fiaithlessne^ 
of  her  allies  and  the  mutiny  of  her  soldiers,  and  she  was 
even  now  meditating  what  punishment  she  should  inflict 
on  them.  Pyrrhus  forced  his  way,  with  his  usual  good 
fortune  and  his  accustomed  bravery ;  he  succeeded  even, 
on  his  further  march  to  Tarentum,  in  regaining  possession 
of  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast.  In  Locri  severe  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  those  who  had  surprised  the  Epirotic 
garrison  and  delivered  the  towa  to  the  Bomans.  For 
tiie  third  time  this  unhappy  town  changed  its  masters, 
and,  as  usual,  the  change  was  accompanied  by  an  internal 
revolution.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  lamentable 
condition  than  that  of  these  Greek  towns,  once  so  flourish- 
ing and  now  doomed  to  destruction.  Tom  by  factions 
which  had  sold  themselves  to  the  belligerent  foreign  powers, 
they  were  crushed  in  the  violent  collision  which  they  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about.  T^eir  wealth,  their 
splendour,  their  large  population  were  gone.  In  their 
helplessness  they  could  not  even  protect  themselves  from 
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the  wild  hordes  of  Campanian  filibusters.     Caulonia'  and     CHAP. 
Croton*  were  laid  waste  and  sacked  by  them.    Croton,  once  ^_    ^    _. 
swarming  with  a  numerous  population,  dwindled  now  to    280-275 
the  dimensions  of  a  village,  which,  in  a  comer  of  the  wide 
space  encircled  by  the  ancient  walls,  prolonged  a  precarious 
existence  among  the  mouldering  ruins   of  her  former 
grandeur.     Whatever  treasures,  the  remains  of  forfeited 
wealth,  were  found  in  these  towns  were  carried  o£F  either 
by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Epirots.  Pyrrhus,  on  this  occasion, 
plundered  even  the  sacred  treasure  in  the  temple  of  Per- 
sephone at  Locri,  and,  it  is  related,  was  only  induced  to 
restore  the  spoils  when  his  ships  were  driven  back  into  the 
harbour  by  a  storm.* 

After  an  absence  of  almost  three  years,  Pyrrhus  appeared  Pyrrhus  at 
again  in  Tarentum  at  the  head  of  an  army  which,  in  point 
of  numbers,  was  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced the  war  against  Rome,  five  years  before.  But  the 
quality  of  his  troops  was  different.  In  the  place  of  his 
devoted  Epirotic  veterans,  whose  bones  were  now  bleaching 
on  the  battle-fields  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  his  ranks  were 
filled  with  foreign  mercenaries,  or  men  pressed  into  his 
service,  both  Greeks  and  barbarians.  Many  of  his  best 
officers  had  fallen  in  battle.  A  different  spirit  animated 
the  army  and  the  king.  The  enthusiasm  and  the  hope  of 
victory  had  given  place  to  the  depression  of  spirits  which 
arises  from  failure  and  shattered  hopes.  The  actions  of 
the  king  betrayed  a  want  of  firmness  and  decision  ;  he  was 
more  inclined  to  severity,  contrary  to  his  original  dis- 
position. His  good  spirit  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him. 
Xineas  was  no  longer  living ;  it  seems  that  he  had  died 
in  Sicily.  A  second  friend  and  adviser  like  him  Pyrrhus 
found  no  more. 

The  return  of  the  king  of  Epirus  produced  a  deep  im-  Agitation 
pression  in  Home.  Here  also  the  enthusiasm  had  vanished  *  ^™** 
with  which,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea,  the  young  men 

'  Pausanias,  yi.  3. 

*  Zonaras,  Tiii.  6.  This  taking  of  Croton  belongs  probably  to  the  time 
previous  to  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  from  Sicily,  as  the  Boman  garrison  was  put  to 
death  on  that  occasion.  '  Dionysius,  zix.  9. 
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had  vied  with  each  other  in  enrolling  themselves  in  the 
newly-raised  legions.  Instead  of  zeal  and  eagerness  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  a  general  apathy  was  manifested. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  authorities  to  resort  to  the  most 
rigorous  measures  and  punishments,  in  order  to  compel  the 
reluctant  to  military  service.  The  general  terror  increased, 
as  usual,  the  superstition  of  the  people,  and  made  them  see 
the  anger  of  the  gods  in  extraordinary  phenomena.  The 
clay  statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  roof  of  the  Capitoline  temple 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  its  head  hurled  into  the  Tiber. 
We  may  be  sure  that  days  of  supplication  and  prayer  were 
appointed  to  calm  the  terrified  spirits  of  the  people,  and  to 
implore  the  favour  of  the  gods. 

Meanwhile  the  armies  took  the  field  for  the  last  decisive 
campaign.  Whilst  one  consular  army,  under  L.  Cornelias 
Lentulus,  marched  into  Lucania,  where  in  all  probability 
it  had  to  encounter  only  some  irregular  troops  of  Samnites 
and  Lucanians,  the  other  army,  under  Manius  Curius,  snd- 
denly  fell  in,  near  Beneventum,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  under  the  personal  command  of  the  king.  It 
seemed  advisable  to  avoid  an  engagement,  until  the  consul 
Lentulas  could  approach  with  his  army,  for  the  support  of 
Curius.  The  Romans  therefore  occupied  a  fortified  position 
on  the  hills.  Fyrrhus,  being  anxious  to  anticipate  the 
arrival  of  the  second  Roman  army,  ventured,  with  his 
unwieldy  phalanx  and  his  untrustworthy  troops,  to  storm 
the  position  of  the  Eomans.  The  circumstances  were  aU 
unfavourable  to  Fyrrhus.  Neither  the  phalanx,  nor  his 
cavalry,  nor  his  elephants  could  act  with  advantage  on 
the  uneven  ground.  A  total  repulse  was  inevitable.  The 
elephants  were  thrown  into  disorder  on  being  received  by 
the  Romans  with  burning  projectiles.  Two  of  them  were 
killed,  four  were  taken,  to  be  led  in  procession  in  the 
triumph  which  Manius  Curius  celebrated  for  this  glorious 
victory. 

Tbe  army  of  Fyrrhus  was  shattered  to  pieces.  He  had 
no  prospect  now  of  being  able  to  continue  the  war  any 
longer.     Italy  offered  him  no  resources.     Neither  the 
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Samnites,   nor  the   Lucanians.  nor  the   Italian  Greeks     CHAP. 

XVI 

appear  to  liave  been  able  or  disposed  to  make  further 


eflForts.     Pyrrhus  applied  in  vain  for  assistance  to  Mace-    28O-276 
donia,  Syria,  or  Egypt.     Deserted  on  all  sides,  maligned 
and  threatened,  he  had  no   choice  but  to  give  up  the 
unequal  contest,  which  nothing  but  his  eminent  military 
talent  had  enabled  him  to  carry  on  with  credit  for  five 
years.     He  took  leave  with  a  heavy  heart  of  the  land 
which  he  had  come  to  deliver  &om  the  barbarians,  and 
where  he  had  hoped  to  establish  a  great  kingdom.     Yet 
he  did  not  abandon  all  his  plans  at  once.     To  give  up 
Tarentum  would  have  been  equivalent  to  surrendering  it  to 
the  Romans.    He  therefore  lefb  Milo  and  his  son  Helenus 
in  Tarentum  with  a  strong  garrison,  and  embarked  with 
au  army  of  8,000  foot  and  600  horse  to  return  to  his  own 
country ;  not,  however,  there  to  repose  in  peace,  but  to 
plunge  into  new  ventures  one  after  another,  to  stretch  out 
his  hands  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  at  last  to  fall 
in  the  wild  uproar  of  battle.     He  fought  for  a  while  very 
successfully    against  Antigonus   Gonatas   in  Macedonia. 
Then  he  was  induced  to  make  an  expedition  into  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  here  he  failed  in  a  desperate  attack  on  Sparta,  and 
when  thereupon  he  turned  against  Argos,  to  wrest  it  from 
Antigonus,  he  was  hit  by  a  tile  thrown  from  a  roof  by  a 
woman.     Lying  on  the  ground,  wounded  and  helpless,  he 
was  recognised  by  a  wretch  and  murdered.     Alkyoneus, 
the  son  of  Antigonus,  hastened  in  triumph  to  lay  his  head 
at  his  father's  feet,  but  the  king  of  Macedonia,  when  he 
saw  the  features  of  hiis  enemy,  hid  his  face  and  reproved 
the  barbarity  of  the  young  man.     He  was  overcome  by  the 
sudden  change  of  fortune,  and  remembered  sorrowfully  his 
father  Demetrius  and  his  grandfather  Antigonus,  both  of 
whom  fortune  had  raised  high  to  let  them  fall  low.     He 
caused  the  remains  of  Pyrrhus  to  be  honourably  buried, 
and  treated  his  son  Helenus  as  a  friend  and  protector. 

The  life  of  Pyrrhus  is  a  true  picture  of  the  time,  a  time  Hellenic 
full  of  the  grandest  ventures,  of  violent  passions  and  an-  ia^hr  ^*^^ 
satisfied  ambition.    The  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  S?®^  *°^ 

West. 
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were  not  worse  than  other  conquerors.  If  their  deeds  had 
not  been  described  bj  tedions  historians,  bnt  stmg  bj 
inspired  poets,  they  would  stand  before  our  ejes  in  the 
brilliant  light  of  Homeric  heroes.  It  was  not  a  happj 
period  for  the  welfare  of  the  peoples.  They  were  the  help- 
less booty  for  which  the  ambitions  princes  fought.  Their 
wealth,  their  culture,  their  morals  deteriorated.  The 
Hellenic  civilisation,  as  it  spread  eastward  into  Asia,  was 
adulterated  by  foreign  elements,  and  in  the  west  it  was 
gradually  crushed  out  by  barbarism.  A  revolution  took 
place  in  the  principles  which  regulated  social  and  political 
order.  The  small  civic  communities,  in  which  the  Hellenic 
civilisation  had  sprung  up  and  flourished,  were  absorbed 
by  larger  states.  In  the  east  there  were  formed  the 
various  monarchies  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  where 
the  Greek  spirit  of  personal  freedom  received  a  strong 
admixture  of  oriental  despotism.  In  the  west  was  grow- 
ing up  the  empire  of  the  Roman  republic,  where  fixed 
rules  equally  i^epressed  personal  greatness  and  personal 
government.  YHiat  military  and  political  organisation  was 
able  to  accomplish  in  a  contest  with  the  greatest  personal 
qualities  had  been  shown  in  the  course  of  the  first 
collision  between  Romans  and  Greeks.  The  next  three 
centuries  completed  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  arms  and 
of  Roman  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  triumph  of  the 
Greek  mind. 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 

THE    CONQUEST   OP   ITALY. 

The  decisive  battle  of  Beneventum  compelled  Pyrrhtis  to     chap. 
evacuate  Italy,  and  removed  all  the  apprehensions  which  ,  xyii. 
the  Bomans  had  entertained  after  the  first  and  the  second  Extension 
landing  of  Pyrrhus.     Their  perseverance,  backed  by  the  ^^  Roman 
solidity  of  their  power,  had  prevailed.     They  were  now  macy. 
enabled  to  gather  at  leisure  the  fruits  of  their  hard-won 
victory,  conscious  of  their  superior  strength  and  perfectly 
sure  of  the  result.     The  Sabellian  nations  were  punished 
for  the  hostile  disposition  which  they  had  manifested  by 
supporting  Pyrrhus.      They  were    humbled    by   several 
defeats,  and   a  new  curb  was  applied  to  keep  them  in 
subjection.      In  the  midst  of  Samnium,  where  the  great 
victory   had   been   gained   over  Pyrrhus,   a   colony  was 
established  in  268  B.C.,  and  the  name  of  the  town,  for  a 
good  omen,  changed  from  Maleventum  into  Beneventum. 
Even  before  this  period,  in  273  B.C.,  the  maritime  colony 
of  Psestum  was  established  on  the  site  of  the  Greek  town 
of  Posidonia,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Bruttians; 
Cosa,  situated^  on  the  western  coast,  and  some  time  after 
the  important  town  of  Ariminum,  on  the  Adriatic,  received 
a  garrison  of  colonists  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
conquered  from  the  Senonian  Gauls.     It  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  Romans  aspired  to  dominion  over 
the  coasts  and  seas,  and  this  tendency  was  the  natural 

'  The  situation  of  Cosa  is  doubtful.  From  Livj  (xxrii.  10)  it  is  clear  that 
it  lay  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  Here  we  know  for  certain  OBly  one  town  of 
that  name,  about  half-way  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Amo. 
Mommsen  (Bom.  Munzwesen,  p.  233)  thinks  it  must  hare  been  a  Campanian 
town. 
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result  of  the  preceding  contests,  which  had  drawn  the 
Bomans  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Tarentine 
and  Sicilian  waters.  It  was  not  possible  for  Borne  to 
remain  entirely  a  continental  power.  The  weakness  of 
the  Soman  fleet  had  become  apparent  in  the  war  with 
Tarentum.  An  alliance  with  Carthage  had  become 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
the  Carthaginian  fleet.  If  Home  wished  to  deliyer  herself 
from  this  dependence,  and  to  secure  the  possession  of  the 
newly-conquered  maritime  towns,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  aspire  to  naval  power  and  to  an  equality  with 
the  great  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
first  steps  in  this  direction  were  now  taken  by  the  founda- 
tion of  the  three  maritime  colonies. 

But  the  key- stones  of  the  edifice  were  still  wantdng.  The 
dominion  of  Bome  over  the  continent  of  Italy  could  not 
be  considered  complete  or  secure  so  long  as  Tarentum  and 
Bhegium  were  in  hostile  hands.  How  important  was  the 
possession  of  a  single  fortified  maritime  town  had  just  been 
shown  in  Sicily,  where  the  Carthaginians  had  lost  every 
place  except  Lilybseum,  and  were  enabled  by  the  secure 
footing  which  Lilybseum  gave  them  rapidly  to  re-conquer 
almost  the  whole  island.  In  a  similar  manner,  Pyrrhus, 
or  some  other  enemy  of  Bome,  might  at  any  time  issue 
from  Tarentum  to  attack  the  Boman  dominions,  and  the 
days  of  Heraclea  and  Asculum  might  be  repeated. 
The  Bomans,  therefore,  in  the  year  272  B.C.,  made  g^reat 
efforts  to  gain  possession  of  Tarentum.  Again  they  acted 
in  concert  with  their  own  party  inside  the  town,  for, 
just  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  felt  unable  to 
take  by  a  regular  siege  a  maritime  town  which  ihej 
could  not  blockade  at  the  same  time  on  the  sea  side. 
The  Boman  party  in  Tarentum  made  the  attempt  to 
overpower  the  opposite  party  and  the  Epirotic  gar- 
rison* But  their  attempt  failed.  They  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  town  and  occupy  one  of  the  neighbouring 
places,  whence  they  continued  their  hostilities  against  the 
garrison  of  Tarentum.    A  Boman  army,  under  tiie  consul 
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Papirius,  joined  them  and  began  to  blockade  the  town  on     CHAP, 
the  land  side.     At  the  same  time  a  Carthaginian  fleet  -  _    ,   '  - 
appeared  before  the  harbour,  ready  to  assist  the  opposite 
party.     Like  two  wild  animals  ready  to  pounce  upon  their 
prey  and  to  snatch  it  from  each  other,  tlie  Romans  and  the 
Carthaginians  each  tried  to  get  possession  of  Tarentum. 
Bome  had  sought  the  Carthaginian  alliance  in  order  to  rid 
herself  of  Pyrrhus  with  Carthaginian  aid.     But  she  was 
determined  not  to  aUow  the  Carthaginians  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  Italy  as  they  had  done  in  Sicily.      They  looked 
upon  the  allied  fleet  before  Tarentum  as  if  it  were  the  fleet 
of  a  rival  or  an  enemy,  and  they  were  right  in  doing  so,  and 
in  supposing  that  its  object  was  not  to  take  Tarentum  and 
then  to  hand  it  over  to  them.     It  is  very  curious  that  the 
state  of  things  was  almost  precisely  the   same  aa  that 
which  had  existed  in  282  b.o.     The  Romans  had  hopes  of 
securing  the  possession  of  Tarentum  by  the  co-operation 
of  their  party  within  the  town,  but  a  foreign  power  was 
on  the  point  of  anticipating  them.     If  on  this  as  on  the 
previous  occasion,  the  decision  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  democrats  of  Tarentum,  the  town  would  have  been 
surrendered  to  the  Carthaginians ;  for  the  leaders  of  the 
Tarentine  people  had  to  expect  the  most  severe  retribu- 
tion from  the  Romans  if  they  got  possession  of  the  place. 
But  the  democrats  were  no  longer  masters  of  the  situation. 
Milo,  with  his  Epirotic  garrison,  held  the  castle  and  had 
unlimited  sway.     He  cared  little  for  the  wishes  of  the  one 
political  party  or  the  other.     As  soon  as  he  had  lost  all 
hope  of  keeping  the  town  intrusted  to  him  for  his  own 
sovereign,  the  question  for  him  was,  which  of  his  enemies 
would  offer  him  the  most  favourable  conditions.      Whilst 
Pyrrhus  was  alive,  a  second  Italian  expedition  was  at 
least  possible.     Now  the  news  arrived  of  his  death,  and  it 
spread  among  his  faithful  soldiers  discouragement  and 
fear.     Milo,  despairing  of  relief,  could  not  do  better  than 
preserve  to  the   son   of  his   sovereign  an  army  which  ^ 
was  now  useless  in  Italy.     The  Romans  showed  them- 
selves ready  to  offer  the  most  acceptable  terms.     They 
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allowed  the  garrison  to  marcli  out  of  Tarentum,  carrying 
with  them  their  arms  and  all  their  booty.  Probably  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party  left  the  town  at  the  same 
time,  as  they  had  to  dread  the  revenge  of  the  Bomans  and 
of  their  political  antagonists,  who  now  retomed  to  power. 
The  town  and  citadel  of  Tarentum  were  given  up  to  the 
Bomans.  The  Carthaginians,  after  the  failure  of  their 
plan  to  get  possession  of  the  town,  sailed  back  to  Carthage, 
and  when  the  Bomans  complained  of  the  appearance  of 
their  fleet  before  Tarentum,  the  Carthaginian  senate  cast 
the  responsibility  on  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  declaring 
that  he  had  had  no  authority  to  approach  so  near  the 
town.'  Tarentum,  deprived  of  her  arms,  her  ships,  and 
her  walls,  had  from  henceforth  a  Boman  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  and  was  treated  with  forbearance  in  consideration 
of  the  services  of  the  aristocratic  party.  It  is  tme  the 
prosperity  of  Tarentum  was  gone  for  ever.  Its  trade  was 
more  and  more  drawn  to  the  new  port  of  Brundusium. 
But,  like  the  other  Greek  towns  under  Boman  dominion, 
Tarentum  retained  a  shadow  of  its  former  republican 
freedom  in  its  local  self-government. 

After  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  the  long-delayed  retribution 
overtook  at  last  the  freebooters  of  Bhegium.  Since  the 
Boman  legion  consisting  of  Campanian  allies  had  trea- 
cherously seized  the  unhappy  town,  and  had  cast  aside 
the  allegiance  to  Bome,  along  with  all  regard  to  decency 
and  humanity,  Bhegium  had  become  simply  a  robber  state. 
The  mutineers  of  Bhegium,  joined  by  their  kinsmen  of 
Messana,  who  were  guilty  of  a  similar  crime,  lived  by 
surprising  and  plundering  their  neighbours.  They  had  at 
last  attacked  Croton,  cut  down  the  Boman  garrison,  and 
sacked  and  devastated  the  city.  About  this  time  Hiero 
had  gained  supreme  power  over  Syracuse.  He  supported 
the  Bomans  with  troops  and  materials  of  war,  to  enable 
them  to  caiTy  on  the  siege  of  Bhegium  with  greater 
energy.    It  was  a  severe  struggle,  for  the  mutineers  werd 


'  See  abore,  p.  539. 
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well  aware  what  punishment  was  in   store  for  them  if    CHAP. 

•         XVII 

they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     The  Carthagi- ,— L^ 


nians  might  have  assisted  them  by  sea,  but  this  would 
have  been  in  open  violation  of  their  treaty  with  Borne, 
which  they  did  not  venture  upon  after  having  failed  to 
get  possession  of  the  far  more  important  city  of  Tarentum 
and  after  they  had  solemnly  declared  they  had  not  enter- 
tained any  ambitious  views  with  regard  to  the  latter  city. 
The  siege  of  Rhegium  was  therefore  carried  on  without 
interruption.  The  town  was  at  last  taken  by  storm.  The 
mutineers  who  did  not  fall  sword  in  hand  were  immediately 
executed.  Only  three  hundred  of  them,  probably  the 
remnants  of  the  Campanian  legion,  were  sent  to  Rome  in 
chains,  and  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  market-place. 
Their  bodies  were  cast  to  the  dogs.  Thus  Rome  avenged 
her  offended  majesty,  and  punished  the  violation  of  the 
military  oath,  to  give  a  warning  to  those  of  her  subjects 
who  might  possibly  entertain  similar  projects. 

The  deserted  Rhegium  was  restored  to  the  old  inhabi-  J^^®'' 
tants  that  still  survived.  These  collected  gradually  from  Rhegium. 
all  sides.  The  favourable  position  of  the  town  no  doubt 
attracted  others.  Rhegium  revived  once  more.'  It  ob- 
tained its  local  independence  and  favourable  terms  of 
union  with  Rome,  and  it  appears  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  Greek  customs  survived  for  some  centuries  in 
this  locality. 

The  struggle  was  now  ended.  Without  meeting  more  Roman 
than  isolated  resistance,  Rome  now  ruled  supreme  over  j^^^^^™*^ 
the  whole  of  Italy  from  Ariminum  to  the  Sicilian  Straits. 
The  Etruscans,  nominally  free  and  independent,  were 
protected  by  Rome  alone  from  the  Gauls,  yet  in  reality 
they  were  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  republic.  Roman 
influence  was  supreme  in  the  internal  government  of  the 
Etruscan  cities.     It  supported  the  aristocratic  government, 


'  This  was  the  second  restoration  of  the  town.  The  old  colony  of  Rhefi^uni 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  first  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in  387  b.c. — Diodorus, 
xiv.  111. 
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BOOK     and  wherever  it  was  threatened,  as  for  example  in  Yolsinii, 

III 
.  •    -   265   B.C./   it  interfered  with  force  of  arms   and   raled 

the  country  bj  means  of  these  aristocracies,  who  were 
in  reality  the   servants   and   creatures   of  Borne.      The 
Sabellian  nations  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  Roman 
power  during  the  last   two   generations  lost  their  in- 
ternational independence.     In  their  foreign  policy  thej 
were  henceforth  entirely  dependent  on  Bome:   Home's 
friends  and  enemies  were  theirs.     In  so  &r  therefore  they 
had  lost  their  original  sovereignty.     They  were  no  longer 
their  own  masters,  and  yet  they  entered  the  Boman  state 
neither  as  slaves  nor  as  tributary  subjects.  They  all  of  them 
retained  their  local  self-government,  their  hereditary  laws 
and  manners ;  they  became  members  of  a  great  confedera- 
tion which  protected  them,  gave  them  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity, and  asked  of  them  only  such  services  as  the  military 
security  of  the  new  empire  required.     The  members  of  the 
confederation  were  bound,  in  fixed  proportions,  to  send  their 
contingents  to  the  Boman  army.     Nor  was  their  strength 
taxed  too  highly;  Home  demanded  from  the  aggregate  of  her 
allies  hardly  more  troops  than  were  furnished  by  her  own 
citizens.     Besides  arming  and  paying  these  men,  the  allies 
had  no  burdens  to  bear.     They  paid  no  tribute.     Though 
many  of  them  suffered  by  the  confiscation  of  part  of  their 
domain  land,  as  for  instance  the  Bruttians,  from  whom  half 
of  the  forest  of  SUa  was  taken,  and  those  in  whose  territory 
Boman  colonies  were  established,  yet  the  Boman  republic 
did  not  systematically  plunder  them.     It  seems  not  im- 
probable tiliat,  in  all  material  respects,  they  were  much 
better  off  under  Boman  rule  than  in  the  time  of  their 
independence,  when  the  everlasting  small  wars  made  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  impossible.     The  Greek  towns  on 
the  coast  were  in  a  similar  dependence  on  Borne.     The 
terms  on  which  they  were  admitted  into  the  confederation 
differed  in  detail,  and  were  more  favourable  in  some  cases, 
those  of  Naples  and  Heraclea  for  instance,  than  in  others. 

"  See  above,  p.  479. 
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But  on  the  whole  they  also  retained  their  self-government,  chap. 
their  jurisdiction,  language,  and  cnstoms.  Their  military  .  ^^^^-  . 
services  were  regulated  and  were  confined,  it  seems,  to 
the  fiimishing  and  arming  of  ships.  The  period  of  their 
national  splendour  as  Greek  cities  was  over,  but  they  now 
began  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  Bome  and  Italy 
as  the  chosen  missionaries  of  Hellenic  culture.  The  pre- 
vious intercourse  between  Romans  and  Greeks  had  been 
isolated  and  had  produced  but  trifling  results.  The 
antiquity  of  this  intercourse  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
by  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  both  of  whom  took  a 
pride  in  believing  that  Romans  and  Greeks  were  of  a 
kindred  race  and  had  from  very  ancient  times  known  each 
other.  In  truth,  however,  a  regular  intercoiurse  between 
the  two  nations  began  at  the  present  period,  and  the 
effects  of  it  were  soon  visible  in  the  religion,  customs,  and 
literature  of  Some. 

For  the  purpose  of  binding  together  their  conquests  and  LatiD 
of  penetrating  them  with  the  spirit  of  Boman  citizens,  the  ^o^o^^** 
Romans  made  use  of  their  own  peculiar  system  of  coloni- 
sation. Since  the  subjection  of  Latium,  338  B.C.,  they  had 
begun  more  and  more  to  send  out,  not  colonies  of  Boman 
citizens,  but  colonies  of  Latins,  who  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Italy  the  same  sort  of  confederation  which  had  existed 
originally  between  Rome  and  Latium,  and  were  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  ruling  city  and  the  various  con- 
quered nations.  The  Latin  colonies  consisted  partly  of 
Latins  and  partly  of  Roman  citizens,  who  sacrificed  tiieir 
higher  privileges  as  Romans  for  the  material  advantages 
which  were  offered  to  them  in  the  colonies,  and  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  assignments  of  land.  They  retained 
the  private  rights  of  Romans,  and  could  under  certain  con- 
ditions acquire  the  full  franchise.  But  their  public  rights 
they  exercised  in  their  new  homes,  which,  as  copies  of  the 
Roman  community,  had  each  a  senate,  a  popular  assembly, 
and  magistrates.  By  their  descent,  their  language,  and 
the  difficulty  of  their  position  in  a  conquered  country  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population  whose  lands  they 
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BOOK  occupied,  they  were  of  course  compelled  to  cling  doeelj  to 
V. — r^ — '  Borne.  They  were  in  some  sense  members  of  the  ruling 
people,  and  in  another  sense  they  were,  with  regard  to 
Bome,  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  allied  Sabellian 
and  Greek  towns.  The  Latins  and  the  allies  famished  for 
every  Boman  legion  an  equal  number  of  foot,  a  douUe  or 
treble  number  of  horse.  It  was  a  natural  consequence 
that  this  political  community,  coupled  with  the  Retire 
intercourse  between  the  colonies  and  the  other  towns,  pro- 
duced a  uniformity  of  sentiment  and  interests,  which  led 
to  a  gradual  assimilation  of  these  various  kinds  of  Boman 
subjects,  and  to  a  most  intimate  union  of  them  with  one 
another  and  with  Bome. 

The  most  important  Latin  colonies  which  were  esta- 
blished since  the  organisation  of  Latium  in  336  b.c.  till  the 
commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war  264  B.C.,  were 
Fregellse,  Interamna,  Sora,  in  the  country  of  the  Yolscians, 
Cales,  Suessa  Aurunca,  Cosa'  in  Campania,  Luceria  and 
Venusia  in  Apulia,  Alba  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians, 
Namia  in  Umbria,  Carseoli  in  the  country  of  the  .SSqaians, 
Saticula,  ^semia,  and  Beneventum  in  Samnium,  Haiiia, 
Castrum  Novum  and  Firmum  in  Ficenum,  Psestum  in  Lu- 
cania,  Ariminum  in  the  country  of  the  Grauls.  If  we  bear 
in  mind  that  to  some  of  these  places  4,000,  6,000,  nay  to 
one  20,000,  colonists  were  sent,  we  shall  be  able  to  appro* 
ciate  the  importance  of  these  numerous  foundations  within 
a  comparatively  short  time.  By  this  wholesale  emigration 
of  Latin  citizens  Italy  was  Bomanized.  The  kindred 
nations  of  Sabellian  descent  easily  and  quickly  adopted 
Boman  customs,  and  exchanged  their  local  dialects  for  the 
Latin  tongue.  The  old  peculiarities  disappeared  more  and 
more  in  the  uniformity  of  Boman  customs  and  institutions 
which  now  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula.  The  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  an  Ennius,  bom  and  gi'own  up  in 
Apulia,  should  sing  in  Latin  hexameters  the  great  exploits 
of  the  Boman  people.     The  confederate  nations,  as  well 

>  About  Cofls,  see  abore,  p.  6S7,  note  1. 
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those  of  foreign  origin  as  also  the  Latins,  formed  as  it  were     CHAP, 
the  outer  circle  or  shell  of  the  Boman  empire.     The  kernel      "  /  '  - 
consisted  of  the  body  of  genuine  Boman  citizens.     The 
double  division  of  the  state,  the  contrast  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
was  spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy  when  it  had  ceased  in 
Some  itself  to  be  of  an  j  political  importance.   The  Boman 
citizens,  whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  now  succeeded  to 
the  exclusive  possession  of  political  rights  from  which  the 
Latins  and  the  other  allies  were  excluded.     This  exclusion 
was  inevitable  so  long  as  the  newly-formed  empire  retained 
the  old  constitution,  which  was   adapted  only  for  the 
government  of  a  small  territory  or  a  single  town.     It  was 
physically  impossible  to  assemble  on  the  Forum  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  of  Italy.     A  line  had  to  be  drawn  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  sovereign  people  of  Bome 
from  those  who  were  members  of  the  state  only  as  allies. 
This  line  included  the   most  southern  part  of  Etruria, 
almost  the  whole  of  Latium,  and  parts  of  the  land  of  the 
Yolscians.     It  was,  in  truth,  too  large  already,  and  placed 
the  representation  of  the  more  distant  parts  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  who  had  the  means  and  the  leisure  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  political  life  of  the  capital.      An  equal 
division  of  civil  rights  and  duties,  even  if  it  had  been  con- 
templated, would  have  been  impossible,  unless  the  town 
constitution  of  the  republic  had  been  changed  into  a  repre- 
sentative constitution  or  into  a  monarchy.     The  solution 
of  the  difficulty  by  the  representative  system  seemed  to  be 
very  obvious ;  for,  if  from  the  senates   of  the  separate 
towns  deputies  had  been  sent  to  the  Boman  senate,  a  re- 
presentative body  would  have  been  formed.  But  the  essence 
of  republican  institutions  appeared  to  the  ancients  to  con- 
sist in  a  direct  participation  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity in    the   exercise  of    sovereign  power.      It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  public  assemblies 
of  the  Boman  people  for  the  purposes  of  legislation,  and  the 
election  of  magistrates  and  for  the  highest  judicial  func- 
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BOOK     tions,  and  it  was  equally  impossible  to  swell  the  people  of 
^  _      '    ^  Borne  by  the  aggregate  of  all  the  peoples  of  Italy. 

Nor  was  this  by  any  means  intended,  if  it  had  beei 

^d^'^te  t  P^^®^^^®-     ^^®  ^i*y  ^^  Rome  and  the  men  who  constitoted 
the  Boman  tribes  had  acquired  by  force  of  arms  Uie 
dominion  over  Italy,  and  they  had  no  intention  of  sharing 
it  with  others.     Borne  remained  not  merely  the  head,  but 
the  sovereign  head,  of  the  confederation.     The  Boman 
senate  alone  conducted  the  foreign  policy;  the  magistrates 
elected  in  the  Boman  Forum  or  in  the  Campus  Martins 
administered  the  government,  raised  the  revenue,  superin- 
tended the  census  and  the  distribution  of  the  military 
burdens.     The  Boman  people  claimed  for  itself  the  right 
of  legislating  for  the  whole  state,  a  right  to  which  aQ  local 
rights  and  privilegres  were  expected  to  bend.  The  conduct 
of  the  common  affairs  of  the  confederation  was  centred  in 
Borne,  and  not  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  special  in- 
terests, wishes,  or  opposition  of  the  allies.     It  was  deter- 
mined  by  one  interest  alone,  the  interest  of  Borne,  and  to 
this  interest  the  wishes  and  claims  of  the  allies  were  sub- 
ordinated without  hesitation.     Such  a  government  wonld 
have  been  an  unbearable  tyranny  if  the  Bomans  had  been 
addicted  to  the  modem  vice  of  governing  too  much,  or  if 
they  had  cruelly  or  recklessly  drained  the  resources  of 
their  allies  for  their  own  benefit.  They  did  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.     They  demanded  no  services  but  militaij 
aid  in  war,  and  they  left  the  regulation  of  all  internal 
affairs  to  local  self-government.    The  systematic  spoliation 
which  the  proconsuls  and  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenue 
introduced  at  a  later  period  was  yet  unknown.     For  a 
long  time  the  Italians  did  not  feel  their  inferiority  to  the 
Boman  citizens  to  be  an  injustice  and  a  hardship.     For 
the  present  they  were  firmly  attached  to  Borne,  and  this 
attachment  is  a  proof  that  the  Boman  dominion  was  felt 
to  be  a  benefit. 

The  body  of  Boman  citizens  consisted  of  three  classes. 
First,  those  who  inhabited  Bome  itself  or  the  oountzr 
tribes  and  who  constituted  the  governing  people ;  secondij, 
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those  citizens  who  had  emigrated  into  Eoman  (not  Latin)  CHAP, 
colonies  {colonice  civium  Bxymanorum),  who  retained  all  their  _  f-  '  - 
civil  rights,  but,  on  account  of  their  absence  from  Borne, 
were  unable  to  exercise  them.  Thirdly,  those  citizens 
who  possessed  only  the  private  rights  and  not  the  public 
franchise  {cives  sine  mffrdgio)^  and  were  in  reality  subjects 
waiting  for  the  time  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens.*  The  towns  on  which  this  lesser  pri- 
vilege was  conferred,  and  of  which  the  chief  were  Caere, 
Anagnia,  and  other  communities  in  the  countries  of  the 
Hernicans,  Volscians,  and  Campanians,  were  more  limited 
in  their  self-government.  The  Boman  law  was  introduced 
among  them,  and  the  jurisdiction  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  prefect  sent  from  Borne,  whence  they  received  the  name 
of  prefectures.  The  people  of  these  towns  served  in  the 
Boman  legions,  and  shared  all  the  burdens  of  the  Boman 
citizens,  although  they  were  not  admitted  to  their  political 
rights.  Only  their  local  administration  was  left  in  their 
hands.  They  were,  therefore,  almost  in  the  same  position 
as  the  so-called  confederate  states  {civitates  foederatoe)  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  Italy ;  but  by  their  greater  proximity 
to  Borne,  by  being  included  in  the  Boman  census,  by  being 
draughted  into  the  Boman  legions,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
Boman  law,  they  were  far  more  intimately  connected  with 
Bome.  Accordingly,  although  they  were  called  Boman 
citizens,  their  position  was  less  free  and  satisfactory,  and 
it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  few  towns  in  the  country 
of  the  Hernicans,  who  had  the  option  of  being  admitted 
into  this  category  of  Boman  citizens,  preferred  to  remain 
confederate  towns.* 

The  Boman  republic  consisted  therefore  of  citizens  and  Koman 
allies.  The  citizens  were  subdivided  into — 1st,  citizens  with 
the  full  franchise ;  2ndly,  citizens  in  the  Boman  colonies ; 
3rdly,  citizens  without  political  rights.  The  allies  were,  1st, 
Latins,  in  some  old  Latin  towns  such  as  PrsBnestc  and 

*  Maiquardt,  Bim.  Alicrtk.y  iii.  1,12.  •  Livy,  ix.  43, 
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BOOK  Tibnr,  and  in  the  Latin  colonies ;  and,  2nilj,  Sabellianand 
/  ^  Greek  towns  enjoying  mnnicipal  self-goyemment^  but  sub- 
ject to  furnish  troops  to  the  Boman  army,  or  ships  to  the 
!Roman  fleet,  and  deprired  of  all  political  interconrse  with 
other  nations.  The  seyeral  towns  of  Etrnria  were  nomi- 
nally sovereign,  but  their  political  dependence  on  Bome  was 
such  that  we  may  look  npon  them  as  defado  members  of 
the  great  Boman  confederation. 
Population  Of  the  population  of  the  federal  territory  we  hare  no 
^^^^  means  of  speaking  with  accuracy.  Enumerations  deserring 
fedcml  of  credit  existed  only  of  Borne  itself;  of  ibe  several  Italian 
tcmtory.  populations  and  of  the  Greek  towns  we  know  nothing  but 
what  we  can  gather  from  occasional  statements  of  the 
strength  of  their  armies  and  the  numbers  reported  U^ 
have  been  slain  in  battle.  It  is  evident  that  such  state- 
ments cannot  be  trusted.  They  are  in  general  exag- 
gerated, and  the  exaggeration  increases  with  the  more 
recent  historians.  Even  with  regard  to  the  battles  of 
Pyrrhus  we  have  no  trustworthy  accounts  of  numben, 
although  contemporary  writers  could  consult  the  reports 
of  King  Pyrrhus  himself.  Hieronymus,  who  wrote  at  the 
same  time,  gives  the  number  of  Bomans  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Asculum  as  6,000,  that  of  the  Epirotes  as 
8,505;  whereas  later  Boman  writers  state  that  Pyrrhus 
lost  20^000  men,  and  the  Bomans  only  5,000.  If  sudi  un- 
eertainiy  prevails  in  the  accounts  of  the  war  of  I^nhus, 
what  can  we  expect  of  the  statements  with  regard  to  the 
Samnite  wars?  If  we  add  up  the  numbers  of  slain  8am- 
nites  reported  by  Livy,  we  are  startled  by  the  result ;  for 
no  war  of  modem  times,  even  among  the  most  powerful 
nations,  ever  resulted  in  such  wholesale  slaughter.  The 
exaggeration  is  obvious.  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
mountains  of  central  Italy,  where  the  Sabines  and  their 
kindred  races,  the  Marsians,  Yestinians,  Pelignians,  and 
further  south  where  the  Samnites  lived,  were  able  to  sup- 
port a  dense  population.  These  mountains  were  then  and 
are  now  to  a  great  extent  unproductive.  The  breeding 
of  cattle  was  the  chief  resource  of  the  inhabitants.    Agn- 
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culture  was  not  practiaed  on  a  hxse  scale,  and  therefore     chap. 

XVII 

there  were  no  means  for  the  subsistence  of  large  num-  . — ,— I^ 
bers.     The  climate  and  geography  of  their  coimtry  ex- 
plain to  some  extent  the  restlessness  of  the  Sabellians, 
their  wanderings,  and  their  expeditions  for  plunder  or 
conquest.     The  legend  of  the  sacred  spring^  has  refe- 
rence to  this  state  of  things.     No  doubt  it  often  happened 
that  numerous  bands  left  the  countiy  to    escape   the 
miserj  of  hunger  and  to  obtain  by  plunder  the  means  of 
living  which  the  sterile  soil  refused  them  at  home.     This 
poverty  of  the  country  leads  us  to  reject  as  idle  tales  what 
is  related  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  the  Sam- 
nites.*  The  nations  of  central  Italy  were  poor,  not  because 
they  were   virtuous   and  abstemious,  as  the  moralising 
writers  of  a  later  period  delighted  to  relate,  for  the  purpose 
of  contrasting  the  luxury  and  the  vices  of  their  contem- 
poraries: they  were  poor  because   in  their  country  the 
sources   of  national  wealth  were  wa'nting,  and  because, 
instead  of  cultivating  a  peaceable  and  profitable  inter- 
course  with   their  neighbours,  they  lived  in  continual 
hostility  with  them  and  among  themselves.     Under  such 
circumstances  the  population  cannot  have  been  dense. 

The  districts  along  the  coast,  especially  of  Campania  Strength 
and  many  parts  of  Larger  Greece,  were,  when  compared  q^.^^ 
with  the  mountainous  interior,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  colonies. 
consequently  well    peopled.      They  were    covered    with 
several  large  and  a  great  number  of  small  cities.     Among 
them  Capua  was  pre-eminent  by  its  wealth  and  population. 
Of  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the   Greek  colonies 
wonderful  stories  were  related.     Croton  and  Sybaris  are 
said  to  have  led  armies  into  the  field  consisting  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men.     Even  so  late  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  Bome,   the  single   city  of  Tarentum 
could  dispose  of  a  force  of  20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse.' 

*  See  p.  163.  •  See  above,  p.  470. 

'  DiodoroB,  zz.  104.    Aceording  to  Strabo  (vi.  3,  4),  the  Tarentines  had  a 
force  of  30,000  foot  and  3,000  horse. 
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BOOK     However   much  we  may  be  inclined  to  snspect  these 
-_    i'    -  accounts  of  exaggeration,  we  shall  yet  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  substance  on  the  whole.    Even  after  the 
numerous  devastations  and  butcheries  of  the  last  unhappy 
years  it  is  probable  that  the  fertile  districts  of  southern 
Italy  attracted  again  and  again  a  nunusrous  population, 
and  more   especially  Campania,  both  on  account  of  its 
superior  fertility  and  because  it  seems  to  have  suffered  less 
than  the  more  southern  parts. 
Population       ^^  ^^^  number  of  Boman  citizens  we  can  speak  with 
ot  Kome.     moic  Certainty,  because  the  enumerations  of  the  census  of 
this  period  have  been  authentically  preserved.     About  the 
year  838  B.C.,  after  the  great  Latin  war,  the  number  of 
citizens  is  stated  to  have  been  165,000.     Since  then  the 
numbers  grew  rapidly,  and  amounted  towards  the  end  of 
the  Samnite  wars  to  250,000,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period 
to  280,000  or  290,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.     In 
those  numbers  are  included,  however,  not  only  the  Iloman 
citizens  enjoying  the  full  franchise,  but  also  the  citizens 
of  the   second  class,  especially  the  Campanians.     If  we 
reckon  the  number  of  old  men,  women,  and  children  to 
have  been  five  times  that  of  the  men  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  free  Bomans  was 
not  much  more  than  about  a  million  and  a  half*     Sup- 
posing that  the  slaves  amounted  to  about  half  a  million, 
and  the  foreigners  settled  in  Some  to  a  few  thousand,  the 
total  population  of  Bome  and  her  immediate  territory 
was  little  more  than  two  millions.     How  many  of  these 
lived  in  the  city  of  Bome  itself  we  have  no  means  of 
telling.     The  statements  of  the  enumerations  made  in 
the  time  of  the  kings  and  the  first  years  of  the  republic 
are  not  to  be  relied  on ;  otherwise  we  might  infer  &om 
them  what  the  population  of  the  town  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  could  have  been.    If  we  consider  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  over  which  the  population  of  about  two 
millions  was  spread,  and  which  extended  from  the  Cimi- 
nian  hill  in  Etruria  over  the  whole  of  Latium  as  tar  as 
Campania,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  country  of  the 
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Sabines  and  Marsians, — if  we  bear  in  mind  that  at  that     CHAP. 

time  Latium  was  covered  with  a  number  of  small  but  . ^  1^ 

populous  cities,  and  that  Campania  had  probably  a  still 
denser  population,  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  city  of  Eome  itself  could  hardly  have  contained  more 
than  about  200,000  souls,  a  number  which  would  make 
Bome  the  most  populous  Italian  city  of  the  time. 
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CHAPTEE  XVni- 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BOMAN  PEOPLE  BEFOBE  THE  BEGDT- 
NINa  OF  THE  WABS  WITH  CABTHA6E. 


BOOK 
lU. 


Extent  of 
our  know- 
ledge of 
Boman 
social  life. 


Boman 
religion. 


Having  followed  the  political  deTelopment  of  the  Boman 
people  to  the  time  when  the  republican  inslitatioiis 
reached  their  maturity,  and  when  the  whole  of  Italy  was 
incorporated  with  their  dominion,  we  will  now  tiy  to  draw 
a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  Boman  people,  of  their 
social  and  intellectual  life  preyious  to  the  beginning 
of  the  long  struggle  with  Carthage.  Our  information 
with  regard  to  this  side  of  the  national  life  of  the  Bomans 
is  indeed  still  more  scanty  than  that  which  has  been  pre- 
served of  political  transactions.  Many  questions  must 
remain  unanswered,  but,  imperfect  as  our  sketch  will  be, 
it  will  yet  indicate  the  principal  features  and  the  general 
outlines  of  the  development  which  the  Bomans  had  at- 
tained at  this  period  of  their  existence. 

The  religion  of  Bome,  as  it  appeared  in  the  regal  period, 
as  well  with  regard  to  its  external  form  as  to  its  inmost 
character,  was  the  product  of  a  development  of  many 
generations  which  preceded  the  origin  of  the  civil  com- 
munity. At  the  time  when  the  primeval  inhabitants  of 
Italy  did  not  yet  form  large  political  communities,  but 
lived  in  small  groups  formed  by  families,  houses,  or  tribes, 
more  or  less  independent  of  each  other,  every  house  had 
its  own  gods  and  its  peculiar  worship.  The  hearth  was  the 
altar,  the  father  of  the  family  the  priest.  None  but  the 
members  of  a  family  shared  in  the  worship  of  the  fiunily 
deity,  and  none  but  they  were  objects  of  its  care  and  pro- 
tection. In  proportion,  as  families  united  and  formed 
larger  commimities,  there  arose  common  sanctuaries  as 
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religious  Bymbols  of  political  union.     The  foundation  of  a     CHAP, 
temple  of  Yesta,  and  the  lighting  of  a  sacred  fire  on  the 


common  hearth  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new 
commonwealth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Romulus  is 
represented  as  the  son  of  a  vestal  virgin.^  The  dominion 
of  the  Etruscans  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  and  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  Boman  state 
religion.  The  worship  of  Ceres  united  the  plebeians  into 
a  political  body.'  The  league  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Latins  was  ratified  by  their  worshipping  in  common  Jupiter 
Latiaris  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  mountain. 

As  the  state  was  enlarged  by  conquest,  the  number  of  the  iDfluence 
national  deities  increased.  The  polytheistic  religions  of  c^nq^'^t^^ 
antiquity  were  not  adverse  to  the  reception  of  strange  gods. 
The  protecting  deity  of  a  conquered  town  or  of  a  subjected 
people  was  received  into  the  circle  of  the  national  gods.* 
There  was  no  material  difference  between  the  religious 
conceptions  of  the  various  Italian  nations,  so  that  the 
religious  system  of  one  state  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
introduction  of  deities  belonging  to  another.  Though 
the  names  by  which  the  different  peoples  designated  their 
gods  varied  greatly,  yet  the  fundamental  notions  were  the 
same,  and  the  foreign  elements  easily  and  rapidly  blended 
with  the  native. 

Not  only  from  the  neighbouring  Italian  countries,  but  Imporu- 
from   Greece  also   new  deities  were  imported  to  Eome.  q^^^ 
The  received  narrative  does  not  hesitate  to  assign  the  deities, 
reception  of  Greek  modes  of  worship  to  the  very  oldest 
period,  long  before   any  regular  intercourse  took  place 
between  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  statements  originate 
in  the  desire  to  make  it  appear  that  Rome  was  a  Greek 
town,  or  at  least  partly  Greek,  a  desire  which  has  led  to 
numerous  misrepresentations.*     Hence  the  fable  that,  in 
prehistoric  times,   even  long   before  the   foundation  of 

'  See  above,  pp.  8,  66.  *  Scbwegler,  Rom,  Gtsch,,  ii.  278. 

■  After  the  conquest  of  Veii  the  Veientino  Juno  wasBolemnlj  transported  to 
Home  and  installed  there. — Livy,  v.  21. 

*  CoDsus,  the  native  Italian  god  of  generation,  in  whose  honour  Romulus  is 
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BOOK  Rome,  the  Greek  Herakles,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings, 
^. — ^ — '  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  that  an  altar  was 
erected  there  in  his  honour.  There  was  worshipped  in 
Eome  a  genuine  Sabine  deiiy  called  Semo-Sancus,  identical 
with  Jupiter.*  This  deity  was  identified  with  HeraMes, 
and  the  forms  of  worship  at  his  altar  were  assimilated 
to  those  of  the  Greek  demigod. — In  a  similar  manner 
the  Greek  Apollo  is  said  to  have  been  known  in  Borne  in 
the  regal  period.  The  second  Tarquinius,  it  is  alleged, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle ;  tlie  same 
was  done  at  the  time  of  the  lust  war  with  Yeii,  358  b.c. 
Apollo  is  said  to  have  had  a  temple  in  Borne  as  early  as  the 
year  481  B.C.,  but  this  date  is  too  early  by  eighty  years,*  and 
the  worship  of  Apollo  was  not  recognised  by  the  state  before 
the  second  Punic  war,  when  the  Apollinarian  games  were 
established. — The  Sibylline  books  of  prophecy  were  com- 
posed in  the  Greek  language  and  introduced  from  Greece. 
But  before  their  introduction  there  had  existed  in  Borne 
native  Italian  prophecies  of  a  similar  kind,  which  were 
partly  amalgamated  with  and  partly  superseded  by  those 
of  foreign  growth.  As  the  authority  of  the  Sibylline  books 
was  supposed  to  increase  with  their  reputed  age,  the 
keepers  of  them  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
were  brought  to  Bome  at  the  time  of  the  Tarquins.* — 
Serious  doubts  are  suggested  by  the  story  which  refers  to 
the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Castor  and  Polltix« 
The  legend  was  that  these  genuine  Greek  twin-gods  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Bomans  in  the  great  battle  of 
Begillus  (496  b.o.),  and  that  in  consequence  a  temple  was 
built  for  them  on  the  Boman  Forum.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  evidence  to  show  when  this  temple  was  really 
erected.    Perhaps  it  was  originally  dedicated,  not  to  the 

said  to  have  celebrated  the  GonBualia,  was  identified  with  the  Greek  god 
Poseidon  Hippios,  and  consequently  called  Neptnnus  Eqnester.  See  Schwegler, 
Bom.  Getch.,  i.  472  ;  Coz,  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Natiom,  i.  346. 

<  Schwegler,  Rom.  Geseh.,  i.  864  ff.    Preller,  Mifthol4>gie  der  Somer,  p:  640  £ 
Hartung,  Religion  der  Romer,  ii.  21  ff.    This   deitj  was  also   known  as 
Becaranus  ;  see  Coz,  Mythology,  ii.  340 ;  Br^l,  Hercule  et  Caau,  57  ^  «^« 
.  '  See  aboTe»  p.  250,  note  *.  '  See  p.  80,  note  \ 
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Greek  heroes  Kastor  and  Polydeuk^s  (Pollux),  but  to  the     chap. 
genuine  Italian  deities,  called  Lares  Prsestites,  who  had  >,    ,    '/ 
some  resemblance  to  the  Greek  heroes  and  were  easily 
identified  with  them.' 

The  first  introduction  of  a  Greek  deity  which  is  histori-  The  Latin 
cally  certain  beyond  all  doubt  took  place  in  the  year  291  pj^  *' 
B.C.,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war.  A  conta- 
gious disease  had  ravaged  Bome.  The  Sibylline  books 
were  consulted,  and  on  their  advice  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  Epidaurus  in  Peloponnesus,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
away  the  healing  god  Asklepios.  The  sacred  serpent  from, 
the  temple  of  the  god,  it  is  said,  willingly  followed  the 
ambassadors  on  to  their  ship,  and  when  this  had  sailed  into 
the  Tiber  and  was  nearing  Eome,  the  serpent  swam  to  the 
island  in  the  river,  where  a  temple  was  erected  afterwards 
to  the  god  -3Esculapius.  This  solemn  reception  of  an  in- 
ferior deity  like  -fflsculapius,  resolved  by  a  formal  decree  of 
the  senate  and  carried  into  eflfect  with  ostentation,  con- 
trasts surprisingly  with  the  introduction  of  the  service  of 
Apollo,  which  took  place  noiselessly  and  quietly,  so  that 
the  inference  seems  justified  that  the  latter  was  effected 
by  the  gradual  assimilation  of  a  national  deity  with  the 
Greek  god  of  light. 

Simultaneously  with  the  reception  of  foreign  gods,  it  State 
appears  that  the  worship  of  several  deities,  which  had  offam^^ 
been  peculiar  to  individual  families,  was  taken  up  by  the  deities, 
community  at  large.     Appius  Claudius,  the  bold  reformer, 
who  admitted  the  great  mass  of  half- citizens  andfreedmen 
to  the  fall  franchise,'  caused  the  service  of  Hercules,  which 
had  been  confined  to  the  family  of  the  Potitii,  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  state.'  We  are  not  informed  if  the  same  change 
was  effected  with  regard  to  other  family  cults.     It  is  a 
reform  which  shows  that  the  state  as  such  asserted  more 
and  more  its  superiority  over  the  various  parts,  such  as 
families  and  houses,  which  had  combined  to  form  it,  and 

1  Schwegler,  Rom,  Gesch.,  i.  434  ff.    The  similaiity  appears  very  clearly 
from  DionjsiuB,  i.  68. 

«  See  p.  431  ff.  »  LiTy,  ix,  29. 
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BOOK     whicli  at  an  earlier  period  had  retained  many  of  tbe  ftmc- 

ITT 

. '    '  tions  of  independent  sovereign  communities. 
Koman  Wliilst  the  objects  of  the  public  worship  at  Borne  ware 

morality,  imiltiplied,  no  essential  change  took  place  in  the  religions 
conceptions  of  the  people  and  in  the  external  forms  of 
worship.  Religion  and  morality  were  still  considered  to 
consist  in  the  obsenrance  of  a  complicated  system  of 
ceremonies,  and  the  relation  of  man  to  God  was  yiewed 
more  in  the  light  of  legal  than  of  moral  obligations ;  the 
gods  were  entitled  to  certain  stipulated  services,  and  man, 
in  his  turn,  duly  discharging  these  duties,  was  considered 
equally  entitled  to  the  consideration  and  protection  of  the 
gods.  Beligion  exercised  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
actions  of  individuals  or  of  the  state,  because  the  heart 
and  the  conscience  were  not  touched  by  it.  The  sense  of 
justice  was  blunted  by  exclusive  attention  to  mere  for- 
malities. The  spirit  succumbed  to  the  letter.  When  war 
was  declared,  the  strict  formalities  of  the  ritual  prescribed 
by  the  fetiales  were  observed.  K  nothing  was  neglected 
in  the  mode  of  formally  announcing  hostilities,  the  war 
was  considered  just  and  the  Soman  people  believed  them- 
selves entitled  to  claim  the  assistance  of  the  gods  as  a  due. 
This  scrupulous  attention  to  prescribed  forms  caused  a 
serious  difficulty  when  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  broke  out. 
It  was  prescribed  that  the  fetiales  should  proceed  to  the 
frontier  of  the  hostile  territoty,  and,  after  repeating  the 
formal  declaration  of  war,  should  throw  a  spear  on  it.  The 
land  of  King  Pyrrhus,  however,  lay  &r  distant  across  the 
sea ;  how  was  it  possible  to  comply  with  the  strict  form  of 
the  law  ?  The  mode  adopted  to  solve  the  difficulty  was 
characteristic.  A  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne  was 
purchased  by  an  Epirot  and  declared  to  be  hostile  lajid. 
Now  the  spear  could  be  duly  thrown  on  it,  and  the  Boman 
people  had  the  conviction  that  they  were  waging  a  just 
war. 
Treatment  The  sophistry  with  which  the  conscience  of  the  Bomans 
ceremonial  ^^^icated  itself  from  the  toils  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
law.  enabled  them  to  preserve  the  old  forms  long  after  they 
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had  ceased  to  have  any  meaninsr  or  even  to  be  respected.     CHAP. 

5CVIII 

rrom  year  to  year  they  were  felt  to  be  more  troublesome 
in  proportion  as  public  and  private  life  lost  their  old 
simplicity  and  monotony.  When  religion  was  employed 
more  and  more  as  a  political  engine  for  the  purpose  of 
thwarting  progress  or  for  supporting  the  influence  of 
faction,  the  people,  in  spite  of  their  superstitious  regard 
for  old  institutions  and  forms,  began  to  pay  less  attention 
to  what  they  had  formerly  respected  as  divine  commands. 
Yet  even  then  the  old  ceremonies  were  not  abolished. 
The  auguries,  the  sacrifices,  and  formal  prayers  were  scru- 
pulously repeated,  even  when  they  had  ceased  to  command 
respect  or  to  satisfy  any  religious  cravings.  The  obstruc- 
tions to  a  liberal  development  of  the  constitution  which 
religion  opposed  were  overcome  but  slowly  and  with 
difficulty.  As  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  passed  from  the 
assembly  of  the  patrician  curiae  to  that  of  the  centuries 
which  contained  both  orders  of  citizens,  and  further  to  that 
of  the  tribes,  from  which  the  patricians  were  excluded, 
serious  religious  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  and 
overcome ;  for  every  political  institution  was  fenced  round 
and  guarded  by  religious  sanctions,  which  it  was  sacrilege 
to  touch.  How  could  plebeians  perform  the  solemn  sacri- 
fices, take  the  auguries  and  commune  with  the  gods  in  the 
forms  which  were  the  exclusive  and  hereditary  possession 
of  the  patrician  families?  However  much  the  political 
institutions  might  require  change  and  adaptation  to  new 
circumstances,  the  gods  were  eternal  and  their  service 
could  not  suffer  any  interruption  or  modification  for 
reasons  of  political  convenience.  Yet  such  pretensions  were 
in  the  long  run  not  strong  enough  to  stem  the  tide  of 
reform.  Plebeians  were  admitted  to  the  sacred  duties ; 
they  did  take  the  auspices,  as  the  patricians  had  done,  and 
yet  the  gods  were  not  less  propitious  than  before.  The 
plebeian  assembly  of  tribes  left  the  religious  formalities  in 
the  possession  of  the  more  ancient  and  more  dignified 
bodies;  it  was  satisfied  with  minor,  less  solemn,  and  less 
burdensome  auspicia,  but  it  nevertheless  exercised  the 
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The  cnmbroas  old  system  of  auspices  was  modified  to  suit 


the  wants  of  a  less  scrupulous  age.  The  signs  given  bj 
the  wild  birds  of  the  air  were  supplemented  by  those  of 
the  domesticated  fowl,  which,  by  its  greater  or  less  eager- 
ness in  swallowing  food,  indicated  the  amount  of  approval 
vouchsafed  by  the  gods  to  any  undertaking.  Nothing 
could  be  more  convenient  than  a  prophetic  animal  kept  in 
a  cage  and  indicating  by  its  appetite  the  will  of  the  gods. 
No  wonder  that  religious  formalities  of  this  kind  soon 
became  contemptible.  Perhaps  no  other  nation,  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  times,  would,  under  similar  circumstances, 
have  patiently  continued  practices  so  derogatory  and 
injurious  to  the  essence  of  religion. 
Growth  of  But  the  innovations  in  the  ceremonial  observances  and 
ticm  "^^"  *^^  increasing  doubts  as  to  their  efScacy,  did  little  to  shake 
the  deep-rooted  faith  and  superstition  of  the  Koman  people. 
The  first  traces  of  scepticism  and  irreligion,  directed  to  a 
denial  of  a  divine  government  of  the  world,  occur  in  the 
succeeding  period,  and  were  caused  by  the  contact  with 
the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  Simultaneously 
with  the  Greek  freethinkers  and  atheists,  a  host  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  magicians,  conjurors,  prophets,  and  religious 
jugglers  of  all  sorts  made  their  entry  into  Bome.  The 
capital  of  the  ancient  world  became  a  Pandemonium  for 
all  the  unclean  spirits,  cast  out  from  their  old  abodes  by 
the  master  spirit  of  all,  the  spirit  of  lucre,  which  drove 
them  to  a  promising  locality.  Loud  complaints  arose 
from  the  defenders  of  the  old  national  religion.  The 
spirit  of  intolerance  awoke.  The  sanction  of  the  state  was 
obtained  to  purify  Rome  from  the  foreign  intruders.  But 
the  religion  of  Eome  was  not  so  well  organized  for  self- 
defence  as  the  state.  It  lacked  unity  of  system,  pre- 
cision of  doctrine,  and  administrative  organisation.  It 
could  not  act  like  a  Church  militant,  and  all  its  efforts  were 
fruitless.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  an  evil. 
If  foreign  religions  found  admittance  into  Bome,  it  was 
because  they  satisfied  a  religious  craving  of  the  people 
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which  the  native  religion  neglected.     The  complaints  of     CHAP, 
ancient  and  even  of  modem  writers  that  the  virtues  of  the  .„    ,   L* 


Boman  people  suffered  from  these  foreign  influences  seem 
groundless.  Our  knowledge  suffices  to  show  that  the 
earlier  period  was  the  good  old  time  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion or  in  the  meaningless  phrases  of  sentimental  moralists. 

Agriculture  and  pasturage  continued  to  be  the  prin-  Roman 
cipal  occupation  of  the  people,  and  they  were  carried  on,  ^^^^ " 
as  of  old,  by  free  peasants  on  farms  of  moderate  exfcent. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wars,  when  thousands  of 
prisoners  of  war  had  swelled  the  number  of  slaves, 
farming  on  a  larger  scale  seems  to  have  been  attempted. 
Extensive  landed  estates  were  formed  by  the  wealthy 
nobility  and  swallowed  up  the  smaller  holdings  of  the 
peasantry.  Slowly  but  surely  this  social  and  economical 
revolution  was  consummated.  It  was  possible  only  by  a 
violation  of  the  Licinian  laws,^  which  had  restricted  the 
amount  of  public  land  that  an  individual  was  allowed  to 
occupy.  The  guardians  of  the  law  frequently  inforced 
fines,"  and  endeavoured  to  curb  the  greediness  of  the  rich 
and  the  powerful.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  the 
public  good  was  borne  down  by  the  interests  of  private 
men,  when  the  Licinian  law  became  obsolete  and  forgot- 
ten, and  when  the  free  peasantry  was  swept  away  from  the 
soil  and  slaves  cultivated  the  vast  estates  of  the  wealthy. 
If  tlie  law  had  continued  to  be  inforced,  as  it  was  before 
the  Punic  wars,  the  Gracchi  would  not  have  found  a  state 
of  social  disorder  that  was  beyond  all  cure.  The  anecdotes 
of  the  poverty  of  Fabricius '  and  Curius  *  seem  to  show 
that  wealth  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  even  as  late  as 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  for  a  man  to  obtain  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state.     The  story  of  Cornelius  Eufinus,^ 

>  See  p.  326  ff. 

*  Liry,  x.  13 :  '  Eo  annoplerisque  dios  dicta  ab  jedilibus,  qui  plus  quam  lege 
finitum  erat,  agri  possiderunt.'     Liry,  x.  23,  47. 

*  Valer.  Max.  iv.  3,  7  ;  iv.  4,  10.   Cicero,  2W««/.,  Hi.  23, 66;  De  Leg.Agr.,  ii. 
24,  64. 

«  Plutarch,  Cato,  2.     Cicero,  De  Bep.,  iii.  28,  40;  Caio,  16,  65;  Paradox, 
i.  2,  12  ;  T.  2,  38  ;  vi.  2,  48.    Valer.  Max.,  iv.  3,  6. 

*  Livy,  epit.  14, 
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who  was  expelled  from  the  senate  for  haying  in  his  honae 
silver  plate  to  the  extent  of  ten  ponnds,  would  prove,  if 
tme,  that  in  the  same  i)eriod  the  ancestral  simplicity  of 
manners  was  still  maintained.  But  the  ostentation  with 
which  these  stories  are  repeated  shows  that  even  then  a 
change  was  taking  place,  and  that  men  like  Fabricius 
and  Curius  were  not  the  rule  but  the  exception. 

When  !Rome  grew  to  be  the  capital  and  centre  of  a  large 
empire,  it  was  necessary  that  the  character  of  the  town 
population  should  undergo  a  change*  Industry  and  trade 
supplanted  agricultural  pursuits.  The  soil  of  the  town 
was  too  valuable  for  growing  com,  wine,  finit,  or  grass. 
Workshops  and  sale-rooms  superseded  stables  and  gra- 
naries. The  houses  of  the  nobility  assumed  larger  dimen- 
sions. Foreigners  and  fr^edmen  carried  on  a  lucrative 
trade,  which  the  genuine  Bomans  were  too  proud  or  too 
dull  to  engage  in.  What  they  thought  of  such  occupations, 
we  learn  frx>m  Cicero,^  who  looks  upon  the  useful  crafts 
as  a  mild  sort  of  slavery,  upon  retail  trade  as  a  continued 
practice  of  puffing  and  cheating,  and  barely  admits  that 
the  wholesale  merchant  is  not  utterly  contemptible,  but 
may  even  deserve  commendation  if,  satisfied  with  his 
profits,  he  gives  up  his  business  to  retire  into  the  country, 
and  to  live  at  last  as  a  gentleman.  We  may  be  sore  that 
such  views  of  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  were  not 
peculiar  to  conceited  philosophers  or  self-complacent  aris- 
tocrats like  Cicero,  but  that  they  expressed  a  national  pre- 
judice and  prevailed  even  more  generally  before  the  Panic 
wars  than  at  a  later  period. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  city  of  Some  was  in 
keeping  with  the  economical  and  social  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  at  a  time  before  the  wealth  of  conqaered 
provinces  had  flowed  thither,  and  before  the  nobles  had 
begun  to  vie  with  each  other  in  displaying  the  spoils  of 
their  rapacity.  Whilst  the  private  dwellings  were  mean, 
the  buildings  erected   at  the  public  cost  were  worthy  of 

1  Cicero,  Offic,  i.  42.    The  Tiews  of  Cicero  are  held  bj  manj  in  1g«giar4, 
but  hardly  confessed  hy  any  one. 
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the  greatness  of  Eome.  Numerous  temples  adorned  all  chap. 
parts  of  the  town.  In  the  short  space  of  twelve  years,  xviir. 
from  302  to  290  B.C.,  not  less  than  eight  new  ones  are  said 
to  have  been  vowed  or  built.*  Some  of  these  no  doubt 
were  insignificant.^  None  could  compare  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol ;  but  it 
appears  that  a  large  portion  of  the  booty  made  in  the 
wars  with  the  Samnites  and  with  Pyrrhus  was  devoted  to 
the  adornment  of  the  town.  The  first  great  pictorial 
decorations  were  executed  at  this  time.*  It  was  a  Itoman 
from  one  of  the  noblest  families  who  devoted  himself  to 
the  art  of  painting.  C.  Fabius,  sumamed  Pictor,  showed 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  the  men  of  the  noble 
houses,  a  new  way  of  distinguishing  themselves  and  of 
benefiting  their  country.  He  proved  that  it  was  not  un- 
worthy of  a  noble  Boman  to  cultivate  the  arts.*  The 
Fabian  house  produced  afterwards  also  the  first  historian 
of  Bome.  But  these  attempts  to  cultivate  the  arts  and 
literature  had  but  little  effect.  The  genuine  Romans 
looked  upon  such  pursuits  a«  interfering  with  the  first  and 
all-engrossing  duty  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier ;  for  a  long 
time  they  frowned  upon  the  polite  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and 
even  after  this  prejudice  was  overcome,  it  was  an  excep- 
tion when  a  true  Boman  devoted  himself  to  them. 

From  the  Gallic  conflagration  Bome  gradually  rose  to 

« 

*  The  first  of  the  temples  was  according  to  Livy  (x.  19)  that  of  Bellona, 
dedicated  in  296  b.c.  by  Appius  Claudius  and  ornamented  with  the  escutcheons 
of  his  family.  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.^  xzzv.  2,  3),  on  the  contrary,  states  that  this 
temple  was  erected  by  Appius  Claudius,  consul  of  495  b.c,  two  hundred  years 
earlier.  This  is  a  good  example,  to  show  the  value  of  the  chronological  state* 
ments  of  Pliny  which  refer  to  the  age  of  works  of  art  or  edifices.  But  what 
can  we  expect  from  a  writer  who  seriously  tells  us  that  statues  were  preserved 
from  the  time  of  Evander,  if.,  t^e  time  of  Hercules  {Hist,  Nat,y  xxxiv.  7»  16)? 

'  Every  space  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  though  not  even  enclosed  by  walls, 
was  called  templum. — Gellius,  xiv.  7,  7.  Schwegler,  Bom,  Gesch,,  ii.  665, 
Anm.  3. 

'  We  cannot  fix  the  time  when  the  Greek  artists  Damophilos  and  Gorgasos 
executed  painted  clay  figures  for  the  temple  of  Ceres. — Schwegler,  Bihn,  Gesch., 
i.  382,  Anm.  2. 

*  His  pictures  in  the  temple  of  6alu8  on  the  Capitol  were  admired  even  at  a 
late  period. 
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greater  splendour.     The  huge  substmctioDS  of  the  Capitol 
dated  from  this  period.     By  degrees  the  Fomm  assumed  a 
more  imposing  appearance.     In  the  place  of  the  butchers' 
shops  beautiful  porticoes  were  erected,  where  silyersmiths 
and  bankers  carried  on  their  business;  on  festive  occa- 
sions the  columns  were  ornamented  with  captured  arms.^ 
The  platform  for  the  public  orators  was  decorated  with  the 
beaks  of  the  ships  taken  at  Antium  (338  B.C.).'    Various 
works  of  art  and  statues  were  erected  all  around*     The 
statue  of  the  famous   augur  Attus  Navius,  who  opposed 
the  reform  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,'  was  among  the  number. 
Ignorance  and  credulity  ascribed  the  erection  to  the  regal 
period.    There  were  also  the  statues  of  Horatius  Codes, 
of  Cloelia,  of  the  four  ambassadors  murdered  in  Fidense 
(438  B.c.),^  of  Hermodoros  of  Ephesus,  who  is  said  to 
have  assisted  the  decemvirs  in  the  drawing  up  of  their 
laws.    All  these,  and  moreover  the  statues  of  the  kings 
of  Bome,  of  T.    Tatius  and  Junius  firutus,   were   most 
probably  set  up  about  this  time.    In  296  b.c«  the  sediles 
Quintus  and  Cneius  Ogulnius  placed  under  the    Somu- 
lean  fig-tree^  a  bronze  figure  of  the  suckling  she-wolf^ 
of  which  a  copy,  perhaps  the  original,  has  been  preserved 
to  our  own  day. 

Most  of  the  works  of  art  which  were  then  put  up  in 
Rome  were  probably  not  of  Roman  origin.  They  were 
either  bought  in  Etruria,  like  the  four-horse  chariot  of 

*  Family  pride  prompted  the  Homan  nobles  to  erect  at  their  own  expense 
public  monaments  in  honour  of  their  ancestors,  withont  anj  authoriaation  from 
the  state.  This  custom  became  so  prevalent,  in  course  of  time,  that  the  temples 
and  public  places  were  crowded  with  such  statues,  and  that,  168  B.C.,  a  wholeedd 
clearance,  hy  order  of  the  censors,  was  absolutely  required  (Pliny,  Bist.  Nst^ 
zxxiv.  6,  14).  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  monuments  was  reputed  to  be  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Q.  Harcius  Tremulus,  who,  as  consul  of  the  year  306  b,c^ 
was  said  to  have  defeated  the  Samnites  and  to  have  triumphed  over  the  Henii* 
cans  (Pliny,  Hist  Nat.,  zxxiv.  6,  11.  Fast.  Capit.).  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  erected  much  later,  for  in  the  period  of  the  Samnite  wars  no 
Boman  artists  were  able  to  cast  equestrian  statues. 

'  Livy,  viii.  14:  'Rostris  earum  navium  suggestum  in  foro  exstruetam 
adomari  placuiL'  Livy  seems  to  imply  that  a  new  platform  was  eoiietnct«d 
at  that  time. 

*  See  above,  p.  62.  *  See  above,  p.  237.  *  See  aboveip  p.  I& 
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clay  which  decorated  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  temple     CHAP. 

•  XVIII 

of  Jupiter,  or  they  were  spoils  from  Etruscan  and  Greek  w   , 1-^ 

towns,  and  were  falsely  given  out  for  Boman  works. 
Nothing  was  easier  than  to  give  such  statues  Eoman 
names.  Almost  any  Greek  male  statue  might  pass  for 
Bomulus/  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of 
carrying  away  works  of  art  from  conquered  towns  was 
practised  long  before  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  and  Corinth  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.^  Apart  from  the  inborn 
rapacity  of  the  Bomans,  there  was  an  inducement  for  such 
robbery  in  the  national  religion.  It  was  customary  to 
convey  solemnly  to  Borne  the  principal  deity  of  a  conquered 
town,  and  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  Boman  worship.  Thus 
the  Veientine  Juno  was  transferred  to  Bome.  What  was 
more  natural  than  that  other  works  of  art  should  share 
the  same  fate?  As  soon  as  Bome  was  mistress  of  the 
Campanian  towns,  rich  spoils  of  this  kind  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  both  there  and  in  the  several 
Greek  colonies  of  southern  Italy.' 

'  It  argued,  however,  great  ignorance,  that  nude  statues  should  be  taken 
to  be  portraits  of  Romulus  and  Tatius.  These  were  certainly  Greek  works 
of  art.    See  Ampfere,  Hisioire  romaine  a  Pome,  iv.  4. 

'  When  Volsinii  was  taken  (see  p.  479  f.)  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  carried 
away  two  thousand  statues. — Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  zxxiv.  7,  16. 

*  As  early  as  the  year  293  b.c.  the  consul  Spurius  Carvilius  is  reported 
(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  7.  18)  to  have  caused  a  bronze  colossus  of  Jupiter  to 
be  cast  out  of  arms  taken  from  the  Samnites  and  to  be  placed  on  the  Capitol. 
As  Pliny  is  the  only  witness  for  this  very  dubious  story,  we  are  justified  in 
questioning  its  truth.  If  Sp.  Carvilius  did  erect  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  it 
vas  not  cast  in  Rome,  but  carried  away  from  Tarentum,  The  two  consuls  of 
293  B.C.,  Papirius  and  Carvilius,  were  consuls  again  in  272  B.C.,  the  year  of  the 
capture  of  Tarentum.  It  is  quite  customary  with  the  old  family  chroniclers  to 
refer  events  of  a  later  period  to  an  earlier  year  in  which  they  discovered  in  the 
fasti  the  name  of  the  family.  Now  there  were  in  Tarentum  several  colossal 
statues,  among  which  one  of  Jupiter  and  one  of  Hercules,  the  work  of  Lysippus, 
are  especially  mentioned  (Strabo,  vi.  3.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  7,  18).  The 
latter  of  these  two  was  in  the  second  Punic  war  sent  to  Rome  by  Fabius 
!Maximus  and  placed  on  the  Capitol.  The  great  colossus  of  Jupiter  defied  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Roman  engineers,  who  could  not  move  it,  and  were  therefore 
compelled  to  leave  it  in  its  place.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  was  in  Taren- 
tum a  smaller  colossus  of  Jupiter,  and  that  Carvilius  bad  this  conveyed  to 
£ome.  The  sun-dial  which  Papirius  Cursor  is  said  to  have  put  up  in  Rome  in 
293  B.C.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  60)  seems  likewise  to  have  been  taken  from 
Tarentum  in  272  b.c.,  and  by  a  similar  error  to  have  been  assigned  to  the  first 
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health,  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.     The  grandest 
*'       '  pnbiic  work  of  this  class  was  the  great  sewer,  whidi  is 
stated  to  have  been  constmcted  in  the  Etruscan  period 
under  Tarquinius  Prisons.     It  drained  the  lower  parts 
of  the  town  between  the  hills,  and  made  it  habitable. 
Before  the  Gallic  conflagration,  the  streets  are  said  to 
have  been  regularly  laid  out  with  regard  to  the  direc- 
tion of  this  sewer;  but  when  the  town  was  hastily  re- 
built, no  attention  was  paid  to  the  old  line  of  streets,  aud 
accordingly  Borne  consisted  of  a  maze  of  narrow,  crooked, 
and  irregular  streets.     It  seems,  however,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  original  regularity  of  the  Boman  streets  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  for  how  could  the  knowledge  of  it  have 
been  preserved  P  Bome  was,  most  probably,  from  the  very 
beginning,  like  all  other  towns  which  rise  spontaneously, 
built  irregularly  and  inconveniently ;  and  the  Gallic  con- 
flagration, whatever  alterations  it  may  have  caused,  did 
not  cause  a  change  in  this  respect.    The  streets  were  too 
narrow  for  the  constantly  increasing  traffic.      They  were 
not  originally  planned  for  carriages  any  more  than  the 
lanes  of  our  mediseval  towns.     It  was  for  this  reason,  and 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  luxurious  habits, 
that  the  privilege  of  driving  in  carriages  was  confined  to 
the  vestal  virgins  and  to  the  Boman  matrons.     Gradually 
the  sediles  began  to  pave  a  few  streets  from  the  proceeds 
of  fines  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  the  Licinian  land 
laws.   Appius  Claudius  constructed  the  first  aqueduct,  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  Manius 

instead  of  the  second  consulship  of  Papirins.  That  the  Romans  were  not  able 
to  construct  a  sun-dial  (for  which  they  had  no  native  name,  but  used  the  Gretk 
word  hoToloffium)  follows  from  Pliny  {loe.  ciiJ),  who  says  that  in  the  first  Ponie 
war  Valerius  Meesala  brought  one  from  Catania  in  Sicily  to  Bonier  whkh, 
though  it  was  of  course  incorrect  under  the  meridian  of  Borne,  was  ofliciallT 
used  by  the  community  for  ninety-nine  years,  until  Q.  Hardus  PhilippiB»  in 
164  B.C.,  put  up  a  correct  one.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  129  years 
before  this  time  no  Boman  could  have  constructed  a  sun-dial,  and  that  if 
Papirius  put  one  up,  he  must  have  taken  it  ftoma  Greek  town ;  mostpcobabh', 
thmfore,  from  Tarentum. 
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Curius  began  to  build  a  second  with,  the  spoils  taken  in     CHAP, 
that  war,  273  B.C.  J^^^IL. 


While  Itome,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  Qrowtli  of 
Boman  dominion,  became  more  and  inore  the  seat  of  thesove- 
industry,  trade,  and  art,  while  increasing  wealth  banished  power  of 
the  old  simplicity  and  rustic  contentment,  and  changed  the  state. 
the  external  appearance  of  the  city,  a  greater  freedom 
showed  itself  in  the  observance  of  the  old  customs  and  in 
the  rules  of  social  and  family  life.  The  active  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  the  enlarged  knowledge,  the  new 
problems  and  experiences  produced  by  the  novel  situation 
of  the  republic,  liad  the  effect  of  making  it  impossible  to 
preserve  the  narrow,  obstructive,  and  troublesome  rules, 
which  in  a  rude  age  had  seemed  necessary  to  preserve  the 
family  and  society  at  large  from  anarchy.  The  strict  laws 
of  the  paternal  authority  (the  patria  potestas)  were  re- 
laxed; the  ties  which  bound  together  the  members  of  a 
house  (gens)  and  of  a  family  {familia)j  to  make  of  them  a 
small  political  community  within  the  state,  were  loosened* 
The  solemn  form  of  marriage  by  *  confarreatio,'  connected 
with  auspicia  and  sacrifices,  which  had  been  originally 
peculiar  to  the  patricians,  was  more  and  more  superseded 
even  in  patrician  houses  by  a  kind  of  civil  marriage.* 
At  the  same  time  the  freedom  of  disposing  by  will, 
which  had  formerly  been  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
members  of  the  house,  or  of  the  curiae,  was  enlarged. 
In  every  way  the  barriers  were  broken  down  which  in 
former  times  had  confined  the  individual  within  the  limits 
of  his  family,  had  hampered  his  freedom  of  action,  and 
had  placed  an  intermediate  authority  between  him  and 
the  state.  In  the  natural  course  of  development,  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state  superseded  or  absorbed  the 
remnants  of  those  institutions  which  had  preceded  the 
formation  of  the  political  union.  The  ancient  tribes 
of  Eamnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres  became  things  of  the 
past  and  were  surrendered  to  oblivion ;  the  members  of 
the  different  houses  ceased  to  act  for  common  political  or 

*  By  *  coemptio,'  i.e.  fictitious  purchase,  and  by  *  usus/  i.e.  prescription. 
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BOOK     social  purposes ;   religions  ceremonies  alone  preserved  a 
^- — ^1^^  faint  memory  of  what  had  once  been  a  vigorons  insti- 
tution. 
Alleged  It  is  the  usual   complaint  of  shallow  moralists  that 

luxury.  with  the  old  austerity  and  more  rigid  discipline,  with  the 
original  poverty  and  limited  enjoyments,  nations  lose  their 
purity  of  morals,  while  they  acquire  wealth,  culture,  and 
refinement.  Such  a  view  as  this  prompted  the  absurd  and 
useless  sumptuary  laws,  of  which  Rome  at  a  rery  early 
period  had  a  great  number.  The  Bomans  with  their 
narrow  views  of  life,  their  rustic  parsimony,  and  their 
military  liking  for  coercive  measures,  delighted  in  med- 
dling in  the  affairs  of  private  life,  in  prescribing  how 
many  flute-players  should  be  allowed  at  a  funeral,  how 
much  silver  plate  people  should  have  in  their  houses, 
what  ornaments  they  might  exhibit  in  their  dress.  Even 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  there  are  traces  of  very  minute 
regulations  of  this  kind ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  teaching 
of  experience  and  all  the  evidence  of  the  uselessness 
of  such  restrictions,  the  Bomans  continued  to  hope  that 
such  scarecrows  would  keep  off  immorality,  and  to  think 
that  virtue  was  safe  if  wealth  was  prevented  from  sup- 
plying its  owners  with  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
tastes  and  vanities.  History  has  taught  us  that  rude 
and  barbarous  tribes  are  not  more  virtuous  than  nations 
advanced  in  civilisation,  but  that  their  vices  are  more 
coarse,  fierce,  and  unblushing,  because  they  are  not  con- 
trolled and  reprobated  by  higher  knowledge,  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  the  restraints  of  public  opinion  and  refined 
culture.  The  Bomans,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  were  even  in 
the  most  ancient  times  hard-hearted,  cruel,  selfish,  ra- 
pacious, and  unscrupulous  in  taking  advant^;e  of  the 
weakness  of  others  for  their  own  profit.  It  is  not  likely 
that  increasing  refinement,  culture,  and  wealth  made  them 
worse  in  any  respect.  At  any  rate,  in  the  period  of  which 
we  speak,  the  change  in  the  mode  of  living  was  not  yet 
very  great.  What  we  hear  of  the  extravagance  which 
was  then  considered  a  sign  of  degeneracy  is  rather  a  proof 
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of  simplicity  and  contentment.     The  consul  Cornelias     CHAP. 

XVIII 

Eufinus  was  excluded  from,  the  senate  by  the  censor  C.  ^_.^__1, 
Fabricius  for  having  a  few  pounds  of  silver  plate  in  his 
house.     We  should  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  censorial 
office  if  we  could  think  that  Eufinus  was  deemed  unworthy 
of  the  rank  of  senator  on  account  of  his  covetousness  and 
rapacity,  for  which  he  was  notorious.* — ^A  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  state  of  Roman  society  and  manners  is  given 
by  the  story  of  an  act  of  wholesale  poisoning  with  which 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Latin  war  a  number  of  matrons 
were  charged.*     In  the  year  331  b.o.  several  of  the  first 
men  of  the  republic  died  of  a  malignant  disease.     On  the 
evidence  of  a  female  slave,  some  noble  matrons  were  charged 
with  having  poisoned  them,  and  were  compelled,  in  proof 
of  their  innocence,  to  drink  the  poison  which  they  said 
that  they  had  prepared  as  wholesome  medicines.     When 
they  died  in   consequence,  a  general  suspicion  was  en- 
gendered, and  at  last  about  170   Eoman  matrons  were 
convicted  of  poisoning  and  suffered    death.     Such    an 
aberration  of  mind  seemed  like  a  disturbance   of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  a  dictator  was   appointed  to  drive 
a  nail   into  the   wall  of  the  temple   of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  a  ceremony  by  which,  as  on  former  occasions, 
the  anger  of  the  gods  was  appeased  and  general  con- 
fidence restored   among  the  people.     It  appears,   how- 
ever, from  Livy's  narrative,  that,  even  among  the  super- 
stitious  Boman  annalists,  there  were   some  who  attri- 
buted the  numerous  deaths  of  the  year  331  b.o.  to  natural 
causes.    We  have  no  hesitation  in  upholding  this  sensible 
and  humane  judgment.     It  is  but  too  well  known  by 
frequent  experience  that  by  great  calamities,  by  unex- 
plained  and   noxious   natural   phenomena,  not  only   in- 
dividuals, but  whole  populations,  are  demented  with  fear, 
and  fi^ntically  rush  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  cruelty  to 
save  themselves.     Even  in  the  present  age  we  have  heard 
madmen  shriek  that  the  wells  or  even  the  medicines  were 

>  Cicero,  De  Orat,  ii.  66,  268.     Quinctilian,  xii.  1,  43.    Gellius,  iv.  8. 
*  Livy,  viii.  18. 
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BOOK     poisoned  with  which  benevolence  attempted  to  rescne 

* ^ .   them  from  the   grip  of  death.^     Pear,   ignorance,   and 

superstition  have   at  all  times   generated  craeltj,    and 
nothing  but  these  failings  of  the  human  mind  invented 
the   crime  of  poisoning  in   Bome  and  caused  so  maDj 
victims  to  suffer  innocentlj  an  ignominious  death*' 
Roman  During  the  Samnite  wars  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman 

h  Jr  days  P^^pl^  retained  the  old  simplicity  of  life  in  their  dress,  their 
and  re-  dwellings,  their  food  and  drink.  Their  recreations  and 
BhowB.  rejoicings,  the  popular  festivals  and  domestic  pleasures, 
were  essentiaUj  the  same  as  before.  The  number  of  festive 
days  appears  to  have  been  very  great  even  in  ancient 
times.  The  Itomans  were  always  fond  of  holydays  and 
religious  shows.  They  never  tired  of  public  processions. 
Hence  the  popularity  of  the  triumphal  entries  of  the  vic- 
torious generals,  and  the  pomp  and  magnificence  which 
were  displayed  on  such  occasions.  The  triumphal  procession 
and  the  triumphal  arch  are  genuine  and  characteristic 
productions,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  warlike  spirit 
and  the  national  and  family  pride  of  the  Romans.  No 
people  but  the  Roman  had  triumphal  fasti.  The  highest 
aspiration  of  the  most  ambitious  citizen  was  to  enter 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  exhibiting  rich 
spoils  and  captured  enemies;  to  pass  along  the  Sacred 
Way  and  the  Forum  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  dressed  in  their  holyday  attire;  to  ascend  the  Capitol, 
and  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  to  render  thanks,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  for  the^  victory  which  the  god  had  vouch- 
safed to  them.  Such  days  were  the  most  glorious  festivals 
of  a  warlike  people,  and  they  would  have  been  days  of 
honour  if,  by  the  native  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  the 
Romans,  they  had  not  too  often  become  the  day  of  death 
for  defeated  enemies.  Whilst  the  triumphant  consular 
general  ascended  the  steps  to  the  Capitol,  the  captire 
leader  of  the  enemy  was  led  into  the  dismal  dungeon  to 

>  The  most  horrid  excesses  of  madness  and  cruelty  occoired  in  Ita]j  and 
Sicily  during  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  1867. 

*  Eren  as  late  as  180  B.C.  the  charge  of  wholesale  poisoning  is  repeated 
during  the  ravages  of  pestilence. — Livy,  zL  37. 
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die.     If  it  be  true,  as  Itoman  annalists  have  related,  that     CHAP. 
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the  noble  Samnite,  C.  Pontius,  twenty-seven  years  after , — 1^ 

he  had  spared  the  Boman  legions  at  Caudium,  trusting  in 
Homan  honour  and  justice,  was  led  captive  through  the 
streets  of  Borne  by  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  and  then  put  to 
death,  this  fact  alone  is  enough  to  make  us  avert  our  eyes 
with  loathing  and  horror  from  the  most  glorious  of 
Boman  triumphs.^ 

The  triumphal  processions  were  the  first  public  re-  The  great 
joicings  of  the  warlike  people  of  Bome,  but  at  a  very  early  g^^^s? 
period — according  to  the  legendary  history,  in  the  reign  of 
the  elder  Tarquin — the  so-called  Great  or  Boman  games 
{Ludi  magniy  Ludi  Romani)  were  established,  and  several 
others  in  course  of  time.  These  games  consisted  at  first 
of  chariot  races  and  boxing,  and  were  celebrated  in  the 
great  race-course  [Circvs  maximus)^  between  the  Aventine 
and  the  Palatine.  For  a  long  time  the  Bomans  were 
contented  with  these  innocent  and  bloodless  exhibi- 
tions. But,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  wars,  the 
hideous  gladiatorial  combats  were  introduced,  which 
tended  to  brutalise  the  feelings  and  to  deteriorate  and 
blunt  the  taste  for  the  enjoyments  of  genuine  art. 

The  first  theatrical  performances  took  place  in  the  year  The 
364  B.C.,  when,  according  to  Livy's  account,  a  great  pesti-  ^^^^re 
lence  desolated  Bome.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
the  divine  displeasure  that  the  first  artistic  dances  were 
introduced  from  Etruria.  They  were  executed  by  Etrus- 
can players,  with  an  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  were 
at  first  nothing  but  graceful  rhythmical  movements  with- 
out song  or  dialogue,  or  any  adaptation  for  mimic  represen- 
tation of  a  plot.*    H  the  account  is  correct,  the  first  scenic 

'  It  is  more  likely  that  the  captivity  and  death  of  Pontius  are  a  mere  boast 
of  the  Fabian  chroniclers.  Twenty-eight  years  had  passed  since  the  battle  of 
Caudium.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  never  once  hear  of  C.  Pontius. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  aAer  such  a  long  interval  he  was  again  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Samnite  forces.  We  must,  therefore,  acquit  the  Romans  of 
that  act  of  barbarity  with  which  they  gratuitously  charge  themselves. 

^  Livy,  vii.  2  :  '  Sine  carmine  ullo,  sine  imitandorum  c^rminum  actu,  ludiones 
ex  Etruria  acciti  ad  tibicinis  modos  saltautes  baud  indecoros  motus  more  Tusco 
dabanU' 
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BOOK     performance  wanted  the  very  germ  of  dramatic  art,  which 
s_    /  ^^  consists  in  action  expressed  by  words  or  songs,  connected 
with  expressive  gestures.     It  is  not  possible  to  understand 
how  the  drama  could  be  dereloped  from  such  a  b^inning. 
We  are  therefore  compelled  to  question  the  correctness  of 
Livy's  opinion,  especially  as  we  find  that  the  elements  of 
the  drama  were  imported  from  elsewhere.     The  Greek 
tragedy  and  comedy  were  simply  imitated  by  the  Romans. 
The  native  Italian  drama  grew  out  of  the  oldest  popular 
amusements,  which  had  not,  like  the  Dionysian  festivals 
of  the  Greeks,  an  essentially  religious  character,  but  were 
of  a  social  and  economical  nature,  connected  vnth  the 
harvest,  the  vintage,  the  marriage  feast.    On  such  occasions 
the  popular  Italian  poetry  took  the  form  of  improvised 
mockery  and  jocular  lines — the  so-called  Fescennine  rerses 
— and  of  harmless  effusions,  and  sarcastic  remarks   on 
persons  and  things,  called   satires.    All  this  poetry  had 
reference  to  the  actual  life  and  present  experience  of  the 
people,  to  matters  with  which  they  were  familiar ;  and  it 
differed  therefore  fundamentally  from  the  choral  poetry  of 
the  Greeks,  which  emanated  from  the  religious  ideas  and  the 
mythological  conceptions  of  the  past.     The  Italian  games 
were  therefore  genuine  carnival  amusements  or  &rces: 
they  had  neither  dignity  nor  sobriety,  neither  depth  of 
thought  nor  elevation  of  feeling.      In  various  parts  of 
Latium  and  Campania  there  arose  different  forms  of  such 
plays,  containing  both  dialogue  and  action.    AU  of  them 
had  this  in  common,  that  they  were  acted  not  by  trained 
and  paid  artists,  but  by  amateur  players.     They  were  all 
improvised,  and  could  not,  therefore,  claim  to  be  literary 
productions.     The  Fescennine  verses  and  the  satires  had 
no  direct  influence  on  the  regular  drama  of  the  subsequent 
period.     But  the  popular  farces  called  Fabuke  Atellanse, 
cultivated  originally  at  Atella  in  Campania,  as  their  name 
seems  to  indicate,  and  transferred  afterwards  to  Borne, 
were  developed  by  poets  and  professional  actors  into  a 
regular  drama,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity 
by  the  side  of  the  plays  imported  from  Greece. 
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of  poetry,  which,  if  the  Itoman  people  had  been  gifted  %_, — !• 
with  a  poetic  vein,  might  have  been  developed  into  worthy 
branches  of  a  national  literature,  but  which  remained  neg-  p^^^y" 
lected  and  despised  by  the  higher  class  of  minds,  and 
therefore  never  emerged  from  the  low  sphere  of  unlettered 
society.  First  there  were  the  funeral  songs  (nenice),  which 
were  repeated  by  paid  female  mourners,  and  which  seem 
to  have  consisted  of  general  exclamations  of  wailing  and 
sorrow  with  which  the  name  of  the  departed  was  connected. 
If,  instead  of  repeating  the  old  lines  over  and  over  again, 
the  merits  of  the  great  men  had  formed  the  subject  of  new 
compositions,  what  heroic  songs  might  have  been  com- 
posed !  As  it  was,  the  *  nenisB '  were  considered  the  worth- 
less poetry  of  silly  old  women.* — Secondly,  there  is  said  to 
have  been  the  practice  at  great  banquets  of  letting  youths 
sing  songs  in  praise  of  departed  worthies.^  But  we  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  these  poems,  as  they  were  never  committed 
to  writing,  and  were  forgotten  in  historical  times.  If 
they  had  contained  any  elements  of  beauty,  they  would 
probably  not  have  perished.  Perhaps  they  were  dry  enu- 
merations of  personal  virtues,  qualities,  and  distinctions, 
of  discharged  public  offices,  of  victories  and  triumphs,  and 
they  may  have  contained  in  a  poetical  form,  i.e.  in  the  rude 
Satumian  metre,  the  substance  of  family  chronicles  and 
traditions. — Thirdly,  there  were  the  couplets  which  the 
soldiers  used  to  sing  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumph.  They 
were  not  always  complimentary  to  the  triumphing  general, 
but  often  the  reverse,  the  licence  of  the  day  permitting  the 
men  to  express  their  opinions  freely.  The  Bomans  had 
great  talent  at  all  times  for  biting  sarcasm  and  caustic 
satire,  and  some  specimens  of  such  poetry  belonging  to  a 
later  period  exhibit  these  qualities  in  a  sufficiently  clear 
light,  but  show  at  the  same  time  that  the  national 
literature  was  not  likely  to  be  enriched  by  wits  from  the 

*  Nonius,  p.  145  :  *  Nenia,  iQeptum  et  incoDditum  cftrmen.'    Horace,  Od.^  iii. 
28,  16;  Ep.  i.  1,  63.     Gellms,  xriii.  7,  3. 

*  Cicero,  Tuscul.,  i.  2,  3 ;  iv.  2,  3.     Brutus,  19,  76.    Valer.  Max.  ii.  1,  10. 
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BOOK     lunks. — still  less  can  we  look  for  a  poetic  element  in 

III 
V,    ,    ..  various  kinds  of  popular  poetry  which  exist  everywhere 

among  the  lower  strata  of  society,  such  as  proverbs, 
popular  maxims,  peasants'  rules  of  the  weather  and  the 
crops,  nursery  rhymes,  and  spells  for  conjuring  and 
healing.  No  degree  of  culture  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society  seems  to  affect  these  compositions.  They  are  clung 
to  with  a  wonderful  tena<5ity,  and  survive  the  greatest 
intellectual  and  political  revolutions. 
Hin-  While  thus  the  genuine  national  elements  of  a  poetical 

th^  ™^wth  literature  were  left  in  Eome  entirely  to  the  care  of  the 
of  Roman  lower  classes,  while  all  poetic  compositions  were  of  a  fagi- 
^^  ^'  tive  nature,  and,  having  arisen  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  passed  away  quickly  to  give  place  to  another 
equally  trivial  and  ephemeral,  no  progress  and  develop- 
ment could  take  place.  The  art  of  writing  was  indeed 
known  and  practised  assiduously,  but  it  was  not  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  popular  poetry.  It 
was  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  was  almost  the 
monopoly  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  public  offices; 
of  lawyers  and  of  priests.  The  national  literature  of 
Bome  was  therefore  originally  prosaic.  The  lists  of  ma- 
gistrates, the  year-books  of  the  pontifices,  the  formularies 
and  official  rules  of  the  different  offices  of  state  and 
religion,  the  treaties  concluded  with  neighbouring  nations, 
the  tables  of  the  laws,  formed  the  fundamental  element  of 
the  oldest  permanent  literature.  !No  attempt  was  made  in 
these  writings  to  please  the  taste.  The  chief  requisite 
was  accuracy  in  the  wording,  and  thus  a  style  originated 
somewhat  like  the  jargon  of  English  lawyers,  which  must 
have  been  even  in  antiquity  as  imintelligible  and  repulsive 
to  the  uninitiated  as  legal  documents  are  nowadays. 
It  is  only  when  language  is  applied  to  address  the  general 
public,  that  it  can  be  emancipated  from  the  unnatural 
distortions,  obscurities,  and  blemishes  of  purely  technical 
diction. 
Poman  Nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  give  flexibility  and 

^'      ease  to  a  language  as  the  custom  of  public  speaking. 
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Where  a  select  body  of  experienced  and  cultivated  men  chap. 
determines  the  policy  of  a  state  in  free  debate,  there  is  an  . 
admirable  school  for  the  cultivation  of  prose  language. 
Such  a  school  was  the  Boman  senate.  Here  it  was  felt 
that  clear,  convincing  speech  was  a  weapon  with  which 
every  statesman  was  obliged  to  be  familiar.  Unfortunately 
no  reports  of  speeches  of  the  early  period  have  been  pre- 
served. The  alleged  speech  in  which  Appius  the  Blind 
dissuaded  the  peace  with  Pyrrhus  was  indeed  looked  upon 
in  Cicero's  age  as  an  authentic  document  of  ancient  oratory, 
but  it  could  not  have  been  faithfully  reported.  Yet,  even 
without  genuine  specimens  of  the  speeches  of  that  time, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  art  of  public  speaking 
had  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  development. 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  the  poetical  nor  the  Roman 
prosaic  literature  of  Rome  had  even  begun  to  be  embodied  r^j.^^ 
in  a  permanent  form  in  writing,  it  appears  that  the  private 
records  of  the  noble  families,  the  meagre  rudiments  of 
historical  works,  were  very  numerous.  The  outlines  of 
these  records  were  the  inscriptions  under  the  images  of 
the  great  men  preserved  in  evei7  noble  house,  which  gave 
the  titles  and  dignities  of  each.  The  substance  was  sup- 
plied chiefly  by  the  orations  {laudationes)  which,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral,  the  next  of  kin  used  to  deliver  over 
the  bier  of  the  departed. 

When  a  noble  Itoman  had  died,  the  body  was  adorned  Funeral 
with  the  insignia  of  the  public  offices  which  he  had  dis-  ®™'^<^"*- 
charged,  and  with  the  honorary  distinctions  he- had  gained 
in  war ;  it  was  laid  out  in  state  in  the  great  hall  (the  atrium) 
of  his  house,  where  in  niches  all  around  were  exhibited  the 
images  of  his  ancestors.  The  funeral  procession  moved 
solemnly,  like  that  of  a  triumph,  to  the  sound  of  music  and 
the  loud  wailing  of  the  women.  The  bier  was  preceded 
by  a  line  of  men,  who  represented  the  predecessors  of  the  de** 
parted,  wearing  their  masks  and  the  insignia  of  their  office. 
Thus  the  deified  heroes  of  every  house,  returning  as  it  were 
from  the  grave,  accompanied  the  dead  on  his  last  way,  to 
conduct  him  into  the  spiritual  world.     On  these  occasions 
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BOOK     the  nobility  of  every  honse  was  exhibited  before  the  people 
_  -  in  all  its  splendour.     A  long  line  of  ancestors,  a  great 


number  of  honours  and  distinctions,  were  so  many  docu- 
ments of  nobUity  ;  and  the  people  delighting  in  the  great- 
ness of  their  great  men,  and  pleased  with  the  show,  were 
not  over  critical  in  examining  too  closely  the  yalidity  of 
all  the  documents  thus  publicly  passed  in  review.  After 
the  line  of  ancestors  came  the  bier,  carried  by  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  departed,  and  followed  by  his  friends  and 
admirers.  Thus  the  procession  moved  slowly  to  the  Forum. 
Before  the  public  platform  the  bier  was  put  down ;  the 
ancestors  ranged  themselves  around  on  ivory  chairs ;  the 
train  of  mourners  stood  around  in  a  circle ;  a  son  of  the 
departed,  or  some  other  near  relative,  ascended  the  plat- 
form and  delivered  the  funeral  speech,  the  'laudation,' 
which,  as  its  name  indicated,  was  intended  to  set  forth  the 
great  deeds  of  the  departed  and  those  of  his  ancestors. 
All  that  the  whole  family  had  done  for  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  Bome  was  on  such  solemn  occasions  duly 
recorded. 
Famil;^  It  is  evident  that  such  speeches  formed  in  themselves  a 

c  nic  es.  ^j^^  ^£  popular  historical  literature.  They  stood  in  the 
place  of  heroic  songs,  epic  poetry,  or  ballads,  which  with 
other  nations  embodied  and  preserved  the  popular  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  Out  of  them  grew  the  family  chronicles, 
and  these  were  the  single  threads  out  of  which  the  history 
of  the  nation  was  woven.  Specimens  of  them  were  pre- 
served in  later  times,  and  even  in  Bome  there  were  found 
critics  who  discovered  that  they  were  full  of  exaggerations 
and  inventions.^ 
Freedom  The  national  development  of  the  Roman  people,  so  far 
l^^    .      as  we  have  now  followed  it,  was  in  all  essential  points  of 

foreign  in-  ,  '  ^  ^ 

fluence.  Italian  growth,  independent  of  foreign  influences ;  and  in 
this  respect  the  period  over  which  we  have  trarelled  forms 
a  contrast  to  that  which  followed  it.  The  political  institu- 
tions contain  nothing  that  was  imitated  or  borrowed  from 

>  Cicero,  Brutu»t  16. 
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abroad;  *  they  were  evolved   from  the  original  Italian     CHAP. 

XVIII 

germs  by  a  process  of  gradual  steady  reform,  and  not  .^   ,    \^ 


wars. 


subject  to  violent  revolutions  and  reactions.^  They  bad 
now  reached  their  maturity  and  completely  satisfied  the 
existing  wants.  Italy,  united  by  a  federal  union,  but  not 
enslaved  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Boman  senate  and 
people,  enjoyed  internal  peace  and  the  means  of  developing 
the  abundant  sources  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 
The  old  religion  of  the  people  was  still  dominant,  and 
simplicity  and  purity  of  life,  moderation  and  content- 
ment— the  virtues  of  poverty — were  not  yet  extinct ;  in- 
tellectual culture,  literature,  art,  science  were  in  their 
infancy,  and  there  was  hope  that  they  might  grow  with 
the  greatness,  the  wealth,  and  the  power  of  the  nation. 

But  at  this  moment  a  great  revolution  took  place.  The  Change 
Punic  wars  led  to  the  conquest  of  provinces;  the  contact  by\he^^^ 
with  the  Greeks  was  fatal  to  the  further  development  of  £^i|^c 
the  native  Italian  intellect.  The  foreign  conquests  en- 
riched and  demoralized  the  governing  classes.  Political 
power  was  more  and  more  monopolized  by  a  contracted 
oligarchy.  Whilst  the  military  strength  of  Greece  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Eoman  legions,  the  Hellenic  mind 
triimiphed  over  the  Italian,  and  the  union  of  the  two 
generated  that  literature  and  that  art  which  for  many  cen- 
turies were  dominant  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Thus, 
whilst  the  republican  institutions  decayed,  the  mind  of 
the  people  was  invigorated  and  ennobled,  till,  under  the 
first  imperial  ruler,  the  Eoman  state  assumed  a  new  form, 
and  Grseco-Boman  civilisation  reached  its  most  perfect 
development. 

'  The  influence  of  Etruria  in  the  legendary  pre-historic  times  was  not  per- 
manent in  anything  but  mere  outward  forms. 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  English  readers  the  similarity  which 
exists  in  this  respect  between  Rome  and  England.  Since  the  feudal  system 
was  introduced  into  England  from  Normandy,  no  direct  influence  has  been 
exercised  by  the  political  institutions  of  any  Continental  country  on  those  of 
England. 

END   OF   THE   FIB8T   VOLUME. 
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